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AMENDING  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 


wednesday,  deceubeb  8.  1937 

United  Statto  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce,  and 

cosimittee  on  enucation  and  ltabor, 

WaMhi/if/ton,  D.   C. 
The  committees  iiipt,  pui-smint  to  call,  at  10  (i.  iii.,  in  tlie  citucuB 
room,  Senate  Office  Bmliling,  Senator  Roynl  S.  Copeland   (chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Coiumittee)  pi-esidinjt. 

Present:  Senators  Copeland  (cimirnian  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, presiding),  Shepjmrd,  Clark,  Guffey,  Radcliffe,  Pepper,  Nye, 
Vandenoerg,  Gioson,  and  D:tvis. 

The  Chairman.  The  committees  will  be  in  order,  please.     This 
is  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Cominoi'ce  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  with  ivfereiict'  to  S.  3078,  a  bill  lo  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1036,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(S.  3078  is  as  follows:) 

A  HILL  To  Hiiiend  tlie  Mercliaat  Mai'ltie  Act,  1D36,  anil  for  other  duu'om'k 

Bv  it  vnactcd  hu  the.  HmutU-  uiiil  llouiie  <i(  lirprimenUitircg  of  the  United 
RIatet  of  Amrrica  In  Confji-rns  oniimuhli-il,  Tliat  Hi'Ctlon  207  of  the  Merchant 
Mariue  Act,  IIBW,  is  hereby  nmeiidiil  to  n-iid  as  follows : 

■'Skc,  207.  Tln!  {^umiHiHxluii  inny  cuter  Into  mwli  Mmirm'ts,  upon  Iwlinlf  of 
riie  Utiitt^d  atntex,  and  mny  nmke  MUfli  dlidxirHeim'ntM  us  inny,  In  Its  dtscretion, 
Iw  iKKXWNiry  to  carry  on  the  a<-tlvlIleK  iinlhorixiKl  by  this  Apt,  or  lo  prolw^t, 
Iirmerve,  or  luiprove  the  coltnti-ral  belli  by  tbe  OiniDlHHlon  to  tieciire  Inilubt- 
iilncNM,  in  tbe  iuiuu>  iimnner  Ibat  h  private  corimratlon  may  contract  witbin 
tbe  Hi-opt-  of  the  initliorlty  conferred  l>y  Itw  charter.  All  the  ('ointulsalon'n 
Hnanclal  trtmHacllohH  Hball  )h'  tutillted  fii  thr  ni<ner)il  AccoiinlhiK  Office  ac<^)rd- 
Ing  to  approved  corameri'lal  practice  as  provlili^d  In  the  Act  of  March  20,  1822 
(42  Stat.  444)  :  Prnvldiil.  That  It  Hball  lie  ivcngiilncd  Hint,  hecauw  of  the  biiai- 
neiw  activltlGH  aiitliifflMtd  by  tlila  Act,  the  accountlnR  ofllcerH  Mhall  allow  credit 
for  uU  cxpendllni-CH  xhown  to  ]>c  neceHNiiry  iH-ciinxe  of  tbe  nntiin^  of  such 
imthorlsed  acllvltli>H.  iiotwltbHtandliiK  any  cxlHtlnR  atatntory  provlaloii  to  the 
contrary.  Tbe  ('«inptroller  Geiieriil  Hhall  rejwrt  annually  or  oftencr  to  ''oii- 
Kri'HH  any  dcpiirtiire  by  the  Connniiwlon  from  tbe  provlMlcins  of  this  Act." 

Sko.  2.  Seellon  214  (a)  of  tbe  Mcn-haut  Marine  A<rt,  llKKl.  in  hereby  amended 
lo  read  as  follows; 

"Skc.  214.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation  wblch.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  is  iiecc-sxary  and  proper  In  (-arryluu  nut  the  provlitlons  of 
this  Act,  any  member  of  the  CoiiiiiiiMstou,  or  any  oJlli-er  or  employise  thereof 
designated  hy  It,  Is  empowered  to  suliis-na  n-ltnesses,  adnitnlsier  natlis  and 
iiflirinatlonN.  take  evidence,  and  re(|ulre  the  production  of  any  lioaks,  pai><<rs.  or 
cither  doeutiientH  which  iii-e  n'levaut  or  nuiterlal  to  tbe  matter  under  invest!- 
Katiun.  Such  atti-ndance  of  witnesses  mid  the  prndiictioii  of  such  hooka,  papern, 
or  other  doeunieiits  may  l)o  rii|ulrert  fr<im  any  jilace  In  tbe  United  States  or 
any  Territory,  district  or  possession  thereof  at  any  deHl|!iinte<1  place  of  hear- 
ing. Witnesses  munnirmod  before  the  (Jonimlsslon  shall  lie  paid  the  same  fees 
and  iQlleace  tlinl  are  paid  wllneHses  in  tbe  courts  of  the  United  States." 

Bkc.  a.  Title  II  of  the  Merclmnt  Marltu>  Act.  lUittS,  Is  »meiide<l  by  adding  a 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  folIoivHL 
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"Sec.  215.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  insofar  aa  they  are  practically  or 
.appropriately  applicable,  are  extended  to  the  construction  aud  operation  of 
aircraft  used  in  transportation  for  hire  of  pasaengers  and  property  in  overseas 
trade  between  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  possessions,  or  the  Canal  Zone 
and  foreign  countries;  and  between  the  United  States  aud  its  Territories, 
possessions,  or  the  Canal  Zone;  and  between  such  Territories  or  possessions  and 
between  the  Canal  Zone  and  such  Territories  or  possessions." 

Sec.  4.  Section  301  (a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  193(i,  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  Investigate 
the  employment  and  wage  conditions  and  ocean-going  shipping  and,  after 
making  such  Investigation  and  after  appropriate  hearings,  to  Incorporate  in 
the  contracts  authorized  under  titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  Act  minimum-manning 
scales  and  minimum-wage  sc-aies,  and  reasonable  working  conditions  for  all 
officers  and  crews  employed  on  all  types  of  vessels  receiving  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy.  After  fucb  minimum  manning  and  wage  scales  and  work- 
ing conditions  shall  have  lieon  adopted  hy  the  Commission,  no  change  shall 
be  made  therein  by  the  Commission  except  upon  public  notice  of  the  hearing 
to  be  bad,  and  a  hearing  by  the  Commission  of  all  Interested  parties,  under 
such  rules  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe.  Every  contractor  receiving  an 
■operating-differential  subsidy  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
«n  each  such  vessel  operated  by  such  contractor  a  printed  copy  of  the  minimum 
manning  and  wage  scales  and  working  conditions  prescribed  by  his  contract 
-and  applicable  to  such  vessel:  Provided,  however.  That  any  increase  in  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  subsidized  vessel  occasioned  by  any  change  in  the 
"wage,  manning  scales,  and  working  conditions  as  provided  In  this  section  shall 
be  added  to  the  operatlng-dilTerentiai  subsidy  previously  authorized  for  the 
vessel." 

Sec.  5.  Section  301  (b)  <if  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Every  contract  executed  under  authority  of  titles  VI  and  VII  of  this 
Act  shall  require — 

"(1)  Insofar  as  is  practicable,  officers'  living  quarters  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  apart  from  those  furnished  for  members  of  the  crew ; 

"(2)  Licensed  oflicers  aud  unlicensed  members  of  the  cr«w  shiill  be  entitled 
to  make  complaints  or  recommendations  to  the  Commission,  provided  they  file 
such  complaint  or  recommendation  with  their  immediate  superior,  who  shall 
be  required  to  forward  such  complaint  or  recommendation  wltt)  his  remarks 
to  the  Commission ; 

"(3)  Licensed  officers  who  are  members  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
^liall  wear  on  their  uniforms  snch  special  distinguishing  insignia  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  officers  being  those  men  serving  under 
licenses  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation ; 

"(4)  The  uniform  stripes,  decoration,  or  other  insignia  shall  be  of  gold 
braid  or  woven  gold  or  sliver  material,  to  be  worn  by  officers,  and  no  member 
of  the  ship's  crew  other  than  licensed  officers  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  any 
uniform  with  such  officer's  identifying  insignia ; 

"(5)  No  discrimination  shall  be  practiced  against  licensed  officers,  who  are 
otherwise  qualified,  because  of  their  failure  to  qualify  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve." 

Sec.  6.  Section  402  (b(  and  (c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  quotation  marks. 

Sec.  7.  Section  501  <c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1836,  is  hereby  amended 
by  strllElng  out  the  words  "section  201  (c)"  where  they  appear  in  such  sub- 
section and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "section  204  (b)." 

Sec.  8.  Section  502  (a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  certifies  his  approval  under  section  501 
(b)  of  this  Act,  and  the  Commlsison  approves  the  application,  it  may  secure, 
on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  bids  from  foreign  and  domestic  shipbuilders  for  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  vessel  according  to  the  approved  plans  and  speci- 
fications. If  the  bid  of  the  domestic  shipbuilder  who  is  the  lowest  responsible 
■domestic  bidder  is  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
the  Commission  may  approve  such  bid,  and.  if  such  approved  bid  is  accepted 
by  the  applicant,  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with 
the  successful  domestic  bidder  for  the  construction,  outfitting,  and  equipment 
of  the  proposed  vessel,  and  for  the  payment  by  the  Commission  to  the  ship- 
builder, on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  contract,  of  the  contract  price  of 
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the  vessel,  flut  of  the  constrnction  fund  hereinbefore  referred  to  or  out  of 
■other  available  fuuds.  Concurrently  with  eoterliig  into  such  contract  with 
the  dotiH.'atic  shipbuilder,  the  CommlHslon  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  the  applicant  for  the  purchaae  by  htm  of  such  vessel  upon  its  com- 
pletion, at  a  price  corresponding  to  the  estimated  cost,  aa  determined  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  building  such  vessel 
In  a  foreign  shipyard." 

Sec.  9.  Section  502  (b)  ot  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1930,  Is  hereby  amended 
-to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  amount  of  {be  reduction  In  selling  price  which  Is  herein  termed 
the  'constrnctlon-dlfFerentiai  Bub«ldy'  may  equal,  but  not  exceed,  the  excess  of 
the  bid  of  the  domestic  nhlphullder  constructing  the  proposed  vessel  (excluding 
the  cost  of  any  features  incorporated  In  the  vessel  for  national -defense  uses, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commission  in  addition  to  the  subsidy),  over  the 
fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Commission,  of  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  vessel  tf  it  were  constructed  under  similar  plana 
and  speclBcatioDs  (excludiuK  national-defense  features  as  above  provided)  in  a 
principal  foreign  shlp-biilldliig  center  which  Is  available  to  the  principal  foreign 
-competitors  in  the  service  In  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  operated  and  which  is 
•deemed  ty  the  Commission  to  furnish  a  fair  and  representative  example  for 
the  determination  of  the  eatlmnted  coat  of  construction  in  foreign  countries  of 
vessels  of  the  type  proposed  to  be  constructed.  The  construction  dirTerential 
approved  by  the  Commission  shall  not  exceed  33%  per  centum  of  the  construc- 
tion co(A  of  the  vessel  paid  by  the  Commission  (excluding  the  cost  of  national- 
defense  features  as  above  provided),  except  that  In  cases  where  the  Commis- 
sion posaessea  convincing  evidence  that  the  actual  differential  la  greater  than 
that  percentage,  the  Commission  may  approve  an  allowance  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  such  cost,  ripon  the  alHrinatlve  vote  of  four  members,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  201  (a).  In  any  case  whore  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  construction  differential  exceeds  33%  per  centum  but  does  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  cost,  and  that  the  lowest  bid  of  a  responsible 
domestic  shipbuilder  Is  unreasonable,  excessive,  or  collusive,  the  Commission 
may  authorize  the  applicant  to  have  the  vessel  built  In  a  foreign  shipyard, 
wltbout  financial  aid  from  the  United  States,  if  the  applicant  agrees  to  docu- 
ment sncJi  vessel  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  its  completion.  Wliere  the  ConimlHsion  flnda  that  the  construction  dif- 
ferential exceeds  50  per  centum  of  such  cost,  the  applicant  may  have  such 
■vessel  built  in  a  foreign  shipyard  without  the  consent  of  the  Commission.  The 
CommlBsioB  shall  reimburse  the  applicant  for  the  cost  of  the  national-defense 
features  incorporated  In  such  vessels  constructed  in  foreign  shipyards  under 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  such  vessels  shall 
be  eligible  for  an  operating-differential  subsidy  upon  being  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  aa  If  such 
-vessels  had  been  constructed  in  a  domestic  shipyard  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  10.  Section  502  (c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1038,  la  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  auch  contract  between  the  applicant  and  the  (Commission,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  required  to  make  ca.ih  payments  to  the  Commission  of  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  price  at  which  the  vessel  is  sold  to  the  applicant. 
The  cash  payments  shall  be  made  ut  the  time  and  In  the  same  proportion  aa 
provided  for  the  payments  on  account  of  the  construction  cost  In  the  contract 
between  the  shiphTillder  and  the  Commission.  The  applicant  ahall  pay,  not  less 
frequently  than  annually,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3%  per  centum  per  annum 
■on  those  portions  of  the  Commission's  payments  as  made  to  the  ahlpbuUder 
which  are  chargeable  to  the  applicant's  purchase  price  of  the  vessel  (after 
deduction  of  the  applicant's  cash  payments).  The  balance  of  such  purchase 
price  shall  be  paid  by  the  apjilicant,  within  twenty  years  after  delivery  of  the 
vessel  and  In  not  to  exceed  twenty  equal  annual  Installments,  the  first  of 
which  shall  be  payable  one  year  after  the  delivery  of  the  vessel  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  applicant.  Interest  ut  the  rate  of  314  Vr  centum  per  annum 
shall  be  paid  on  all  such  Installments  of  the  purchase  price  remaining  unpaid." 

Sec.  11,  Section  502  (d)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  laSfl,  is  hereby  amended 
hy  adding  at  the  end  theivof  a  new  s<'nteiice  lo  rend  us  follows ;  "Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  untliorlKlng  the  ('omiJilssion  to  approve  a  con- 
st ruction-differentia  I  in  excess  of  50  per  ceutuni  of  the  construction  cost  of 
.the  vessel  paid  by  the  Commission. 
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Sec.  12.  Section  503  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  bereb;  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sxc.  503.  Upon  completion  of  the  cotistructiou  of  an;  vessel  in  respect  to 
n-hlch  a  construction-differential  subsidy  Is  to  be  allowed  under  this  title  and 
Its  delivery  by  the  shipbuilder  to  the  Conunlsslon,  tlie  vessel  shall  be  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  concurrently  therewith,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  vessel  shall  be  delivered  with  a  bill  of  sale 
to  the  applicant  with  warranty  against  liens,  pursuant  to  the  contract  of 
purchase  between  the  applicant  and  the  ('ommission.  The  vessel  shall  remain 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  not  less  than  twenty 
years,  or  so  long  as  there  remains  due  the  Unitetf  States  any  principal  or 
interest  on  account  of  the  purchase  price,  whichever  is  the  longer  period.  At 
the  time  of  delivery  of  the  vessel  the  applicant  shall  execute  and  deliver  a 
first  preferred  mortgage  to  the  United  States  to  secure  payment  of  any  sums 
due  from  the  applicant  in  respect  to  said  vessel.  The  purchaser  shall  also 
comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Alerchaiit  Marine  Act,  1920." 

Sbc.  13.  Section  504  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  l»3<i,  is  hereby  amendiMl  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  504.  Where  an  eligible  applicant  under  the  terms  of  this  title  desires 
to  finance  the  construction  of  a  proposed  vessel  according  to  approved  plana 
and  specifications  rather  tlian  purchase  the  same  vessel  from  the  Commission 
as  hereinabove  authorized,  the  Commission  may  permit  the  applicant  to  obtain 
and  submit  to  it  competitive  bids  from  domestic  shipyards  for  such  work.  If 
the  Commission  considers  the  bid  of  the  shipyard  in  which  the  applicant 
desires  to  have  the  vessel  built  fair  and  reasonable,  it  may  approve  such  bid 
and  become  a  party  to  the  contract  or  contracts  or  other  arrangements  for  the 
construction  of  such  proi)Osed  vessel  and  may  agree  to  i»ay  a  construction- 
differential  subsidy  in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Comuiission  in  accordance 
with  section  502  of  this  title  and  for  the  cost  of  national-defense  features.  The 
construction-differential  subsidy  and  paymeuts  for  national-defense  features 
shall  be  based  on  the  lowest  resi>ousible  domestic  bid.  No  construction- 
differential  subsidy,  as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  be  paid  unless  the  said 
contract  or  contracts  or  other  arrangements  contain  such  provisions  as  are  pro- 
vided in  this  title  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Uuited  States  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary.  Such  vessel  shall  be  documened  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  in  section  503  of  this  title  and  operated  as  approved 
by  the  Commission  under  the  requirements  applicable  to  vessels  constructed 
under  this  Act." 

Sec  14.  The  last  proviso  in  section  505  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1I>36,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "Provided.  That  this  section  slmll 
not  apply  to  contracts  or  subcontracts  for  scientific  equipment  used  for  com- 
munication and  nav^tiou  as  may  he  so  designated  by  the  Commission,  nor 
to  contracts  or  other  arrangements  entered  into  under  this  title  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  undertakes  to  pay  only  for  national-defense  features, 
and  the  Commission  shall  report  annually  to  Congress  the  names  of  snch 
contractors  and  subcontractors  affected  by  this  pr<n-lsion,  together  with  the 
applicable  contracts  and  the  amounts  thereof." 

Sbx,  15.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
section  50G  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  506.  Every  owner  of  a  vessel  for  which  a  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy has  been  paid  shall  agree  that  the  vessel  shall  be  operated  exclusively 
in  foreign  trade,  or  on  a  roimd -the- world  voyage,  or  on  a  round  voyage  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  Uuited  States  to  a  European  port  or  ports  which  includes 
intereoastal  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  a  round  voyoge  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Uuited  States  to  the  Orient  which  includes  intereoastal  ports  of  the 
United  States,  or  on  a  voyage  in  foreign  trade  on  which  the  vessel  may  stop 
at  an  island  possession  or  island  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  if 
the  vessel  is  operated  in  the  domestic  trade  on  any  of  the  above-enumerated 
.<iervices,  he  will  pay  annually  to  the  Commlssiou  that  proporllou  of  oue- 
twentieth  of  the  construction-differential  subsidy  paid  for  such  vessel  as  the 
gross  revenue  derived  from  the  domestic  trade  bears  to  the  gross  revenue 
derived  from  the  entire  voyages  completed  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
Commission  may  consent  in  writing  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  such  vessel 
to  service  other  than  the  service  covered  by  such  agreement,  for  periods  not 
exceeding  six  months  in  any  year,  whenever  the  Commission  may  determine 
that  such  transfer  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  Such  consent  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  agreement  by  the  owner  to 
pay  to  the  Commission,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,' 
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nil  ninount  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  constrm'tion-dlHerentlal 
subsidy  paid  by  the  ComiiilMSton  as  such  temporary  period  bears  to  the  entire 
economic  life  of  the  vessel.  No  opera tiiig-dlPfereiitial  subsidy  shall  be  paid 
for  the  operatiou  of  such  vessel  for  such  temporary  period." 

Sec.  16.  Section  507  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  183I3,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  an  follows: 

"Sec.  907.  If  a  i-ontr.ict  is  made  by  tbe  CommisHlon  under  Ruthority  of  this 
title  for  the  coiistruetlou  and  sale  of  a  new  veatnel  to  replace  a  vessel  then 
iil>erated  In  foreign  trude.  whlcb  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  should 
lie  repliiced  b^-nuse  it  is  obsolete  or  inadequate  for  successful  operation  In 
su<-li  tnide,  the  Commission  is  authorii'.ed,  In  Its  discretion,  to  buy  sncti  replaced 
veHiM-l  from  the  owner  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  valuation,  which  valuation  shall 
not  exceed  the  cost  to  the  owner  or  any  former  owner  plus  the  actual  cost 
previously  expended  tliereon  for  reconditioning,  and  less  a  reasonable  and 
I>ro|>er  dejireclatlon.  based  upon  not  more  than  a  twenty-year  life  of  the  vessel, 
and  apply  the  pnrcbnse  price  agreed  upon  to  that  iwrtion  of  the  construction 
coat  of  such  new  vessel  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the  purchaser  thereof:  Pro- 
ridcil.  That'  the  owner  of  sucii  replaced  vpMsel  shall  execute  a  bond,  with  one 
or  more  apl>roved  sureties,  conditioned  uiwu  ludemnlfylng  the  United  States 
from  all  loss  resulting  from  any  existing  lien  against  such  vessel ;  And  provided 
further.  That  such  vesHel  baa  been  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of  its  ptircbasc  by 
the  United  States.'' 

Six.  17.  The  first  sentence  and  the  second  sentence  down  to  the  first  semi- 
colon of  section  5011  of  tlie  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1!J3<!,  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  509.  All]'  clll7.eii  of  the  Unlte<l  States  may  make  application  to  tbe 
Commission  for  aid  In  the  construction  of  a  new  vessel  to  be  operated  In  the 
foreign  or  domestic  trade  (excepting  vessels  engaged  solely  In  tbe  transporta- 
tion of  property  on  Inland  rivers  and  canals  exclusively).  If  such  application 
is  approved  by  the  Commission,  the  vessel  may  be  constructed  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  title,  hut  no  constructlou-dllfereutlal  subsidy 
shall  be  allowed.  Tbe  Commission  shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  national-defense 
features  incoriHiniled  in  such  vessel.  The  applicant  shall  be  required  to  pay 
the  Commission  not  less  tlian  25  per  centum  of  tbe  cost  of  such  vessel  (exclud- 
ing cost  of  national -defense  features)  :". 

Sec.  18.  Section  SIM  of  the  Alercbiuit  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"SBC.  004.  If  In  tbe  case  of  any  particular  foreign-trade  route  the  Conunls- 
sioii  finds,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  subsidy 
provided  for  In  this  title  Is  In  any  respect  inadequate  to  offset  the  eflect  of 
goverun.ental  aid  i>ald  to  foreign  coniiwtltiirs,  it  may  grant  such  additional 
subsitly  as  It  determines  to  lie  necessary  for  tliat  purpose:  Provided,  That  no 
such  additional  subsidy  shall  be  granted  except  upon  an  affirmative  vote  of 
four  of  the  members  of  the  Commission.'' 

Skc.  19.  Section  60G  (.~>)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby  amended 
to  rend  as  follows: 

"(5)  that  when  at  tbe  end  of  any  ten-year  period  during  which  an  operating- 
dlfTerenllal  subslily  has  been  paid,  or  when  prior  to  the  end  of  any  sucb  ten- 
year  period  the  contract  shall  be  terminated.  If  the  net  profit  of  tbe  contractor 
on  his  subsidised  vessels  and  services  Incident  thereto  during  such  period  or 
Hme  (without  regard  to  capital  gains  and  capital  losses),  after  deduction  of 
depreciation  charges  based  upon  a  twenty-year  life  expectancy  of  the  subsidized 
vessels  has  averaged  more  than  10  per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  contractor's 
capital  Investment  necessarily  employed  In  tbe  operation  of  tbe  subsidized 
vessels,  services,  routes,  and  lines,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  tbe  United 
States  an  amount  equal  to  one-balf  of  sucb  profits  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
per  annum  as  partial  or  complete  reimbursement  for  operating-differential- 
sulwldy  payments  reci-lved  by  the  contractor  for  stich  ten-year  period,  but  tbe 
amount  of  excessive  profit  so  recaptured  shall  not  In  any  case  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  oiieratlng-dllterentlal-substdy  payments  theretofore  made  to  the 
contractor  for  such  period  under  such  contract  and  tbe  repayment  of  snch 
reimhursenieiit  to  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of 
section  607 ;". 

Skc.  20.  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  of  section  607  (b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  pro- 
ceeds of  all  insurance  and  Indemnities  received  by  the  c 
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of  total  loss  of  aay  subsidized  vessel  and  the  proceeds  of  an;  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  such  vessel  shall  also  be  deposited  In  the  capital  reserve  fund." 

Sec.  21.  Section  607  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  la  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "The  con- 
tractor may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission,  pay  from  said  fund  any  sums 
owing  but  not  yet  due  on  notes  secured  by  mortgages  on  subsidizeil  vesselH." 

Sec.  22.  Tbe  second  paragraph  of  section  60T  (c|  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"If  the  profits,  without  regard  to  capital  gains  and  capital  losses,  earned 
by  the  business  of  the  subsidized  vessels  and  services  incident  bhereto  exceed 
10  per  centum  per  annum  aud  exceed  the  percentage  of  profits  deposited  in  the 
capital  reserve  fund,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  contrac- 
tor shall  deposit  annually  such  excess  profits  in  this  reserve  fund.  From  the 
special  reserve  fund  the  contractor  may  make  the  following  disbursements  and 
no  others :". 

Sec.  23.  Section  607  (c)  (2)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  R«imburscment  to  the  contractor's  general  funds  for  current  operating 
losses  on  completed  voyages  of  subsidized  vessels  whenever  the  Commissioa 
shall  determine  it  is  improbable  that  such  current  losses  will  be  made  \^  by 
profits  on  other  voyages  during  tbe  current  year ;". 

Sec,  24.  Tbe  Merchaut  Marine  Act,  1936.  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  two 
new  subsections  after  subsection  (e)  of  sectiim  GOT  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  operating-differential-subsidy  contract, 
upon  the  termination  of  any  such  contract,  the  reserve  funds  required  under 
this  Act  shall  be  the  property  of  the  coutractor,  except  for  such  amounts 
as  may  be  due  the  United  States. 

"(g)  With  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  the  contractor  may  voluntarily 
increase  the  amount  of  either  or  both  reserve  funds  by  depositing  in  such 
fund  or  funds  an;  or  all  of  the  earnings  otherwise  available  for  distribution 
to  stockholders,  or  may  transfer  funds  from  the  special  reserve  funds  to  the 
capital  reserve  fund." 

Sec.  25.  Subsection  (ft  of  section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  earnings  of  any  contractor  receiving  an  opera ting-di If erential 
subsidy  under  autbority  of  this  Act,  which  are  deposited  in  the  contractor's 
reserve  funds  as  provided  in  this  section,  except  earnings  withdrawn  from 
the  special  reserve  funds  and  paid  Into  the  contractor's  general  funds  or  dis- 
tributed as  dividends  or  bonuses  as  provided  in  paragraph  4  of  sutksection  (c) 
of  this  section,  shali  be  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxes.  Earnings  withdrawn 
from  such  special  reserve  fund  shall  be  taxable  as  if  earned  during  the  year 
of  withdrawal  from  such  fund," 

Src.  26.  Section  609  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  letter  "(a)"  and  by  repealing  subsection   (b)    thereof. 

Sec.  27.  Section  610  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  610.  An  operating-differential  subsidy  shall  not  be  paid  under  authority 
of  this  title  on  account  of  the  operation  of  any  vessel  which  does  not  meet  the 
following  requirements;  (1)  The  vessel  shall  be  of  steel  or  other  acceptable 
metal,  shall  be  propelled  by  steam  or  motor,  shall  be  as  nearly  fireproof  as 
practicable,  shall  be  bulU  In  a  domestic  yard  (except  as  provided  in  section 
502  (b))  or  shall  have  been  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
not  later  than  February  1,  1928,  or  actually  ordered  and  under  construction 
for  the  account  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  prior  to  such  date,  and  shall 
be  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  Uuited  States  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  subsidy  contract;  and  (2)  if  the  vessel  shall  be  coustructed  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  either  a  vessel  coustructed  according  to  plans 
and  specifications  approved  by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  particular  reference  to  economical  conversion  into  an  auxiliary  naval 
vessel,  or  a  vessel  approved  by  the  Commission  and  the  Navy  Department  as 
otherwise  useful  to  the  United  States  in  lime  of  national  emergency." 

Sec.  28.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  at  the  end  of  title  VI  thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  contractor,  upon  compliance  witli  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  may  transfer  to  foreign  registry  the  vessels  covered  by  an  operating- 
differentia  1-subsidy  contract  held  by  him  in  the  event  that  the  United  States 
defaults  upon  such  contract  or  cancels  it  without  just  cause.    Any  contractor 
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dOBJtlUK  to  triiDsrer  any  hiicIi  vcnhcI  Io  forcimi  rcBlnlry  uihui  sui'li  tli'finiU  iir 
ciiiiL-eluttuii  Hliiill  flk-  ail  iipplk-iiliim  Io  wrltiiiK  witft  till!  roinmliuiliiii  wttliig 
fortb  itu  coutcntiuiiM  wllli  rt'tilK-rt  to  Ilir  tiit'k  nf  Jiixt  ciiuM!  or  liiwfiil  Rrouiiilx 
for  auch  default  or  oHiit.-(!liilloti.  Tlic  ('uiiiuiIimUiii  kIiiiII  iilTuril  ttu>  coiitnii^tur  ui 
oiipurt unity  ft*  a  hciirliiK  within  twt^iity  rfiiyn  iiftiT  sii'-li  omitrhu-lor  lllfs 
wrlttt'ii  up|)llcalioii  lIuTi'Iiir,  uiiU,  iitUT  Ihp  timiluHjiiy,  If  any,  In  Mirli  lu-iirliig 
htiM  iMtm  redu('«'d  to  writing  uml  lllc<l  with  tlic  Cummlwion,  It  hIuiII,  wltbiu 
a  n>aNoiiHble  tiiuL-.  Knmt  or  doiiy  tlio  flitiiUcalluu  liy  ordor. 

"(b)  If  any  bucIi  b  mi  Heat  Inn  Is  doiilwl.  Iho  cinitrui-tor  mny  otitaiii  a  ri'viow 
of  tiie  order  of  di'iiiul  In  Hie  Unltml  Stiites  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  Dlsirlct 
of  Coluinhlu,  by  (llinK  in  nik^Ii  ciiiirt,  wllhlii  twenty  days  nfter  tlic  entry  of 
such  urilrr,  a  writlcii  iM'lltlon  iiriiyiiiK  tbat  thi<  order  of  tlie  ComnilMxIou  lie 
Bi't  aside.  A  copy  of  such  |H'litlon  shall  be  forthwith  nerved  upon  any  member 
of  tbe  ConiiulHBloN,  or  uikiu  any  ofHeer  thereof  deslKimrn]  by  thu  Ci)tniiilHHton 
for  that  pnriMwe,  and  tliereiiiHui  the  Comiiilsslou  sliall  certify  and  file  In  tha 
eourWa  tranwrlpt  of  tlie  record  upon  which  the  order  eomplalned  of  was 
entered.  Upon  the  fllliiK  of  Hnch  tranncrlpt  uueh  court  tthall  have  exclusive- 
Jurisdiction  to  dwicrnilne  wlieihcr  mieli  cnneelatloii  or  default  was  without  Just 
cause,  and  to  afllrni  or  set  aside  swch  order.  The  Judicment  and  decree  of  the 
court  afflrmiiiK  or  uettliiK  aside  any  HUeh   order  of   the  Commission   Hliall   be 

"(e)  No  trnndfer  of  vessels  to  foreign  reitlstry  under  thin  section  siliall  he- 
come  efTectlve  until  any  Indebtedness  to  the  Government  or  to  any  cUlKen  of  the 
United  States,  secured  by  such  veswls,  has  lieen  paid  or  dlseliariced.  and  until 
after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  final  determination  of  the 
apjillcntion  or  the  apiH'al.  If  any.  Within  Hiich  ninety-day  period  the  Ctintmis- 
filon  may  (1)  with  the  eonsent  of  the  contractor  purchase  the  vessels  at  cost 
to  the  contractor  plus  coat  of  capllal  liniirovements  thereon,  less  D  |M<r  centum 
anntml  depn-eiatlon  upon  hih-Ii  vessel,  anil  the  actual  depret-laled  costs  of 
capital  Improvements  thereon,  or  (2)  reinstate  the  contract  and  ailjust  or 
settle,  to  the  SRiinfactlon  of  the  ctmlractor,  Ihe  default  found  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  court  to  exist." 

8ko.  2».  Se<'tlon  70S  of  the  Merclinnt  Marine  Act,  1036,  Is  hereby  amended  t<f 
read  as  follows : 

"Src.  708.  The  Commission  may,  if  In  Its  dlserellon  financial  aid  Is  deemed 
necessary,  enter  Into  a  contra<'t  with  any  charterer  of  Its  vessels  for  [layinent 
to  such  charterer  of  an  operatlnft-dlfTerentlal  subsidy  upon  the  same  terms  and 
eoiKllllons  and  subjivt  to  the  same  limitations  and  ri>strletlons,  where  appli- 
cable, as  are  elsewliere  provlde<l  In  this  Act  with  resmi't  to  pnyments  of  sueh 
subsidies  to  operators  of  privately  owned  vessels," 

Kkc.  S(i.  Section  TH  of  the  Merchant  Marliu;  Act,  IIKK),  Is  hereby  amended  to 
rend  na  follows: 

'■Hkc.  714.  If  the  C(iminlHHl<m  shall  find  lliat  any  Irade  route  (determined  by 
the  Conunlsslim  to  lie  an  (-sseiitlal  trade  route  as  provided  in  si>ctlon  211  of  this 
Act)  cannot  he  sm'ti-ssfully  develojM'd  and  maintained  and  the  I'omml^sion'a 
replacement  profiram  cannot  be  achieved  under  private  oiMTatlon  of  sueli  trade 
route  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  with  vessels  reKlstereil  uiuler  the  laws 
thereof,  without  further  (lovernineiit  aid  In  addition  to  the  flnancUil  aids 
authorised  under  titles  V  and  VI  of  this  Aet,  the  Commission  is  authorised  to 
have  cinistnutert.  In  iirlvale  shipyards  or  In  navy  yards,  the  vessel  or  vessels 
of  the  types  di>eined  ni-eessary  for  sueli  tra<lo  route,  and  to  demise  sueh  new 
vedsel  or  vessels  on  ban>-li(uit  charter  to  the  AnierlcHn-lia«  niiorator  cslabllsbed 
on  such  trade  route,  without  advert Isi'iuent  or  <iimp('titloii,  u|ion  an  iinnnal 
charter  hire  of  not  less  than  n  per  centum  of  tlie  construction  cost  of  such  new 
vessel  or  vessels.  Such  charter  may  contain  an  option  to  the  charterer  to  pur- 
chase sucb  vessel  or  vessels  from  the  CommlsaloD,  within  five  years  after  the' 
execution  of  the  charter,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  provided 
In  title  V  for  the  purchase  of  now  vessels  from  the  (Commission  and  upon  th© 
agreement  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  centum  per 
annum  upon  all  unpaid  portions  of  the  purchase  price  from  the  date  of  the 
delivery  of  the  vessel  to  (he  purebae<T  under  tho  charter  ajtreement  with  credit 
on  tlie  purchase  price  for  all  chiirler-hlre  theretofore  luild  by  the  purcbnfii'r  on 
accotmt  of  sueh  charter.  If  tlie  option  to  purchase  Is  exercised,  the  deferred 
paynientH  of  the  piirehaxe  prliH'  shall  not  hi'  extended  beyond  the  life  of  the 
vessel  compiited'on  a  twenty-year  exis'clancy." 

Sbc.  31.  Seclion  WKi  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  IJKW,  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  aa  follows : 
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"Sec.  802.  Every  contract  executed  by  the  Commiselon  under  authority  of 
title  V  of  this  Act  shall  provide  tbat— 

"Id  the  event  the  United  States  ehall,  tiirough  purchase  or  requisition, 
acquire  ownerahip  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  on  which  a  construction-difCerential 
iiubsldy  was  paid,  the  owner  shall  be  paid  therefor  the  fair  actual  value 
thereof,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  payment  exceed  the  actual  depreciated  cob- 
striictiou  cost  there  (together  with  the  actual  depreciated  cost  of  capital 
improvements  thereon,  but  excluding  the  cost  of  uutlonal-defeuse  features) 
leas  the  depreciated  amount  of  construction-differential  subsidy  theretofore 
piiid  incident  to  the  construction  or  reconditioning  of  such  vessel  or  vesBels, 
or  the  fair  and  reasonable  scrap  value  of  such  vessel  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Such  determination  shall  be  Anal. 
In  computing  the  depreciated  value  of  such  vessel,  depreciation  shall  be  com- 
puted on  <;iich  vessel  on  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Itevenue  for  Income-tax  purposes. 

"The  foregoing  provision  respecting  the  requisition  or  the  acqnisitftn  of 
ownership  by  the  United  States  sliall  run  with  the  title  to  sucli  vessel  or  vessels 
Hnd  be  binding  on  all  owners  thereof." 

Sec.  'S2.  Section  8»yi  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  provisos,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foliuwing ;  "except 
that  the  Oonunission,  by  a  vote  of  four  members  (except  as  provided  in  sectlou 
:i01  (a)  may  grant  an  exemption  In  writing  from  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
uixin  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  specific  period  of  time  as  the 
('ommission  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this 
Act,  iu  any  case  where — 

"(a)  The  Commission  finds  that  the  enforcement  of  such  provisions  is  Dot 
necessary  to  saf^uard  the  economical  and  fair  application  of  subsidies  paid 
llie  contractor  under  this  Act.  and  that  such  exemption  will  promote  economy 
or  efficiency  of  service  by  the  merchant  marine ;  and 

"(b|  The  person  performing  the  services  or  supplying  the  facilities  agrees 
to  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  contractor  any  and  all  profits  resulting 
from  performing   such   services   or   suplying   such   facilities." 

Sec.  »3.  The  proviso  In  section  801  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  lltS6,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  however.  That  under  special  clrcum- 
^tauces  and  for  good  cause  shown  the  Coiumissiou  may,  in  its  discretion,  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  an.v  contractor,  for  a  specific  period  of 
time,  by  affirmative  vote  of  four  of  Its  members,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  201  (a)". 

Sec.  34.  Section  803  (h)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  is  hereby  amended 
liy  iusertiug  a  period  after  the  word  "contractor"  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  35,  Section  8«j  (e)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  director,  officer,  or  employee  (which  terms  shall  he  construed  in 
the  broadest  sense  to  include,  but  not  to  be  limited  to,  managing  trustee  or 
other  administrative  agent)  shall  receive  from  any  contractor,  holding  a  con- 
tract authorized  by  title  VI  or  tlUe  VII  of  this  Act,  and  its  affiliate,  subsidiary. 
associate,  directly  or  indirectly,  wages,  salary,  allowances,  or  compensation  in 
any  form  for  personal  services  which  will  result  In  such  person's  receiving  a 
total  compensation  for  his  personal  services  from  such  sources  exceeding  in 
amonnt  or  value  $25,IX>0  per  annum,  and  no  such  person  or  concern  shall  be 
qualified  to  receive  or  thereafter  to  hold  any  contract  under  this  part  if  such 
person  or  concern.  Its  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  associate,  pays  or  causes  to  be 
paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  wages,  salary,  allowances,  or  compensation  in  any 
form  for  personal  services  which  result  in  such  person's  receiving  a  total  com- 
pensation for  his  personal  services  from  such  sources  exceeding  in  amount  or 
value  525,000  per  annum,  except  that  the  Commission,  by  a  vote  of  four  mem- 
bers (except  as  provided  in  section  201  (a))  may  grant  an  exemption  in  writ- 
ing from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  for  such  specific  period  of  time  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this  Act,  in  any  case  where  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  such  exemption  is  justlfled  by  reason  of  the  character  or 
extent  of  shipping  operations  conducted  by  the  contractor,  and  that  the  en- 
forcement of  any  such  provisions  is  not  necessary  to  safeguard  the  economical 
and  fair  application  of  subsidies  paid  the  contractor  under  this  Act,  or  that 
such  exemption  will  promote  economy  or  efficiency  of  service."' 

Sec.  36.  The  last  sentence  of  section  805  (d)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "No  contractor  shall  receive  an 
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«poratluE-Oinprpntial  subsidy  (or  the  oi»eration  of  any  ehnrtered  vessel  save 
and  exwpt  during  a  period  of  actual  emergency  determined  by  the  Commission, 
ur  oscept  es  provided  in  section  708." 

Sec,  37.  Scctiuu  807  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Hkc.  807.  It  shall  l>e  unlawful  (or  any  person  employed  or  retained  liy  any 
sbipliulider  or  ship  operator  holding  or  applying  (or  a  contract  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  employed  or  retained  by  any  eulMidiary,  affiliate,  asso- 
ciate, or  holding  company  of  such  shipbuilder  or  ship  operator,  to  present,  ad- 
vocate, or  oppose  iniy  matter  within  the  scope  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as 
iinicndcd;  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended;  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1928,  as  amended;  tbe  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  or  this  Act,  before 
tlie  Congress  or  any  committee  thereof,  or  before  the  Ooinmissdon,  unless  such 
shipbuilder  or  ship  operator  shall  have  previously  filed  with  tbe  Commission 
in  such  (orm  and  detail  as  the  Commission  shall  by  rules  and  regulations  or 
order  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest,  a  statement 
of  thp  subject  matter  in  respect  o(  wblch  such  person  is  retained  or  employed, 
the  nature  and  character  of  such  retainer  or  employment,  and  the  amount  o( 
compensation  received  or  to  be  received  by  such  person,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  connection  therewith.  It  sbaii  be  the  duty  of  every  such  person  so  em- 
ploye<l  or  retained  to  file  with  the  Commission  within  thirty  days  after  the 
rlose  o(  each  calendar  montb  during  sucti  retainer  or  employment,  in  such  form 
jiud  detail  as  tbe  CommiBslon  shall  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order  prescribe 
lis  ueecsBary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest,  a  statement  of  the  expenses 
Incurred  and  tbe  compensation  received  by  such  person  during  such  month  in 
I'onnectlon  with  such  retainer  or  employment.  Whosoever  sball  violate  this 
provision  sball  be  guiltv  o(  a  miwiemeanor." 

Sec.  38.  Section  810  of  the  Merchant  Alarlne  Act,  IIKIG.  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  39.  Section  905  (a)  of  the  ^ii-rchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby  amended 
to  n^ad  as  follows: 

'■(a)  Tlie  words  'foreign  commerce'  or  'foreign  trade'  mean  commerce  or 
trade  lietween  the  United  States,  Its  Territories  or  iKissessious,  or  the  District 
o(  Columbia  and  a  foreign  country." 

Sbc.  40.  The  Mcn^hnnt  Marine  Act.  1930,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  otit 
till-  wurils  "ci  instruct  ion  sub-iidy"  wherever  they  api)ear  in  said  Act  and  insert- 
ing ill   lieu   thero()(  tbe  words  "const riictloii-dilTerpntinl   subsidy". 

Sw.  41.  Tbe  Merciiiuit  Marine  Act.  1930.  iw  hereby  amend<>d  by  strlliliig  out 
the  words,  "operutiug  subsidy"  wherever  they  occur  In  said  Act  and  Inserting 
in  Hen  thereof  the  words  "o|)eratlug-diffcreiitial  subsidy". 

Sec.  42.  Section  9  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1010.  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
uut  paragraphs  3  aud  4  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  following; 

"Kxcept  as  provided  in  section  (III  o(  the  Merchant  Marlue  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  it  shull  Im>  nniaw(ul,  without  the  approval  of  the  Unit«d  States 
Murltlute  Commission,  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  charter,  deliver,  or  in  any 
manner  lmus(er,  or  agree  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  charter,  deliver,  or  in  any 
manner  transfer,  to  any  iterson  not  a  citiKeii  of  tbe  United  States,  or  transfer 
i.r  place  under  (ort'ign  registry  or  flag,  any  vessel  or  any  interest  therein  (1) 
owned  In  whole  or  in  part  by  any  jierson  n  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
(2)  any  vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"Any  vessel,  or  any  interest  therein  diartered,  sold,  trans(erred,  or  mort- 
gaged to  a  person  not  a  citlaen  o(  the  United  States  or  placed  under  a  (oreign 
registry  or  flag,  or  operated  In  violation  o(  any  provision  of  this  section,  shall 
lie  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  arid  whoever  violates  any  provision  of  ^bls 
w-clion  shull  Itc  guilty  of  a  mlsdemeniior  and  subject  to  u  flue  of  not  more 
than  $3,000  or  to  imprisonment  (or  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  43.  The  Intercoastal  Slilpplng  Act,  1933,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
two  new  sections  to  be  uumberetl  "Sec.  4"  and  "Sbc  5",  to  rend  as  (ollows: 

"Skc.  4.  Whenever  tlw  Coiiuiiisslon  finds  that  any  ratf,  fare,  charge,  classifioi- 
tlon,  tariff,  n-gulatlim,  or  practice  demanded,  charged,  collected,  or  ohseried 
by  any  carrier  suliject  to  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  Is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  it 
may  determine,  prescrllK',  and  order  enforceil  n  Just  and  rptisouabJe  niaximum 
or  minimum,  or  maxlmuiu  and  mlnimimi  rate.  (are.  or  charge,  or  a  just  and 
ri'aMiinahle  c-lnsslllcatlou.  tariff,  reifulatlon.  or  practice." 

"Se"'.  .",  Tbe  provisions  o(  this  Act  are  extended  and  shall  apply  to  everv  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  In  inter.state  commerce,  as  defined  in  section  1  o(  tbe 
Shipping  Act,  1916." 

Tbe  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933.  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "Sec.  4"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Sec.  fl." 
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Section  5  of  said  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  Is  amended  to  read  &s 
follows : 

"Sec,  7.  That  the  provixioDS  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended,  shall  in 
all  respects,  except  as  amended  by  this  Act,  continue  to  be  applicable  to  every 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act," 

The  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  is  further  amended  h;  BtrUcing  ont  the 
words  "Sec.  6"  aud  inserting  In  ilea  thereof  the  words  "Sec.  8." 

Sec.  44.  The  Mercliant  Marine  Act,  1936,  la  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  at  the  end  of  title  II  thereof,  to  be  known  as  section  216  and  to  read 
as  follows; 

"Sec,  216.  (a)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  system  for  the  training  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  serve  as 
licensed  and  nnilcensed  personnel  on  American  merchant  vessels,  and  may 
employ  as  inatnictora,  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  such  qualified  licensed  and 
unlicensed  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  it  may  prescrilre,  to  establish  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service  which  shall  consist  of  such  licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  as  may  be  enrolled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  ranks,  grades,  and  ratings  for  the  personnel  of  the  Maritime 
Service  shall  be  the  same  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed  for  the 
I>ersonnel  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  determine  the  number  of  persons  to  he  enrolled  In  the  Maritime  Service,  to 
fix  the  rates  of  pay  of  such  persons,  and  to  prescribe  such  courses  and  periods 
of  training  as,  in  its  discretion,  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  trained  and  efficient 
merchant- ma  fine  personnel, 

"(c)  The  Commission,  with  the  consent  of  any  executive  department,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  other  agency  of  the  Government,  including  any  field 
.service  thereof,  may  avail  itself  of  the  use  of  Information,  services,  facilities, 
■ofHcers,  and  employees  thereof  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  45.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new 
title  to  be  known  as  title  X  and  to  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  X 

"Sec.  1001.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(a)  The  term  'maritime  employer'  means  any  person  not  Included  in  the 
term  'carrier'  in  title  I  of  the  llallway  I^abor  Act  who  (1)  is  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  between  the  United  States 
■or  any  of  its  districts.  Territories,  or  possessions  and  a  foreign  country,  or 
engaged  in  the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  on  the  high 
seas  or  the  Great  Lakes  from  one  State.  Territory,  district,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  to  any  other  State.  Territory,  district,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States;  (2)  is  engaged  in  towboat,  barge,  or  lighterage  service  in  coa- 
iiection  with  the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  as  set 
forth  in  clause  (1)  hereof;  (3)  operates  or  manages  or  controls  the  operation 
or  management  of  any  wharf  or  pier  or  any  dock  or  any  water  space  for  the 
accommodation  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers 
or  proi>erty  as  set  forth  in  clause  (1)  hereof;  (4)  la  engaged  In  the  bustness 
of  loading  or  unloading  vessels  engaged  in  the  transportation  by  water  of 
passengers  or  property  as  set  forth  in  clause  (1)  hereof;  or  (5)  operates  any 
equipment  or  facilities  directly  connected  with  the  services  set  forth  In  clauses 
(1),  <2),  (3),  and  (4)  hereof.  The  United  States  Maritime  Commission  is 
hereby  autliorlned  and  directed,  upon  request  of  the  Mediation  Board,  to  deter- 
mine, after  investigation,  whether  any  employer  is  a  maritime  employer  within 
the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  terra  'employee'  means  any  person  who  performs  any  work  as  an 
employee  or  subordinate  official  of  any  maritime  employer  subject  to  its 
authority  to  supervise  and  direct  the  manner  of  rendition  of  service  when 
the  duties  assigned  to  or  services  rendered  by  such  employee  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  manner,  affect,  relate  to,  or  are  concerned  with  the  trans- 
portation by  water  of  passengers  or  property  as  set  forth  in  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  or  the  furnishing  of  equipment  and  facilities 
therefor  or  services  thereto  as  set  forth  in  clauses  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of 
fluhsection  (a)  of  this  section;  it  being  Intended  that  this  title  should  apply 
not  only  to  those  persons  whose  work  may  be  exclusively  in  connection  with 
"""" 1  of  passengers  and  property  In  the  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
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merce  of  the  United  States  but  also  to  those  persoae  whose  work  may  have 
such  a  close  relation  to  the  movement  of  sucb  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce that  the  provisiona  of  this  title  are  essential  and  appropriate  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  that  commerce  from  interference  and  Interruption.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  title  Gball  not  appl;  to  the  master  or  members  of  the  crew  of 
nuy  vessel  not  documented,  roistered,  licensed,  or  enrolled  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  Maritime  Commiaslon  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed,  upon  request  of  the  Mediation  Board,  to  determine,  after 
investigation,  whether  any  person  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  thia 
subsection. 

"(c)  The  term  'Railway  Labor  Act'  means  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  approved 
May  20, 1926,  as  amended. 

"(d)  Tbe  term  'Mediation  Board'  means  the  National  Mediation  Board 
created  by  tbe  Railway  Labor  Act. 

"Sec.  IIXG.  All  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  2,  paragraphs  fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth  ;  section  3; 
and  secllon  10  are  extended  to  and  shall  cover  every  maritime  employer  and 
every  employee  of  such  maritime  employer  as  they  are  defined  in  section  1102 
hereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  though  such  maritime 
employers  and  their  employees  were  specifically  included  within  the  definition 
of  'carrier'  and  'employee'  Id  section  1  thereof. 

"Sec  1003.  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  among  the  employees  of  a  maritime 
employer  as  to  who  are  the  representatives  of  such  employees  designated  and 
authorized  to  act  for  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  upon  request  of  any  party  to  the  dis- 
pute, or  the  maritime  employer,  promptly  to  determine,  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  provided  In  the  NatlonnI  I^abor  Relations  Act  for  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives Cor  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  and  to  certify  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  maritime  employer  In  writing,  tbe  name  or  names  of  the 
individuals  or  organizations  that  have  been  designated  and  authorized  to 
represent  the  employees  Involved  In  the  dispute.  Upon  receipt  of  such  cer- 
tification the  maritime  employer  shall  treat  with  the  representatives  so  certified 
lis  the  representatives  of  such  employees. 

"Sec.  ]C04.  Disputes  between  a  maritime  employer  or  group  of  marltiue 
employers  and  any  of  its  or  their  employees  growing  out  of  grievances,  or  out 
of  the  Inlerpretatlou  or  application  of  ngreements  concerning  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  or  working  conditions,  shall  be  handled  In  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  any  agreement  relating  to  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  or  In  the  usual 
manner  tip  to  and  Including  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  maritime  em- 
ployer designated  to  handle  such  disputes ;  but,  failing  to  reach  an  adjustment 
in  either  manner,  the  disputes  may  be  referred  by  petition  of  the  parties  or  by 
either  party  to  an  appropriate  adjustment  board,  as  hereinafter  provided,  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  supporting  data  bearing  upon  the  disputes. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  maritime  employer  and  of  its  employees,  acting 
through  their  representatives,  to  establish  a  board  of  adjustment  with  Juris- 
diction not  exceeding  the  jurisdiction  which  may  be  lawfully  exercised  by 
avstem,  group,  or  regional  boards  of  adjustment,  under  the  authority  of  section 
3,  title  I,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 

"Sec.  1005.  When,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Mediation  Board,  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  have  a  permanent  national  board  of  adjustment  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prompt  and  orderly  settlement  of  disputes  between  said  maritime 
employers,  or  any  of  them,  and  its  or  their  employees  growing  out  of  griev- 
ances, or  out  of  the  interpretation  or  application  of  agreements  covering  rates 
of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions,  Ihe  Mediation  Board  is  hereby  empowered 
and  directed  to  establish  a  National  Maritime  Adjustment  Board.  Such  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  such  number  of  persons  as  the  Mediation  Board  may 
determine,  and  its  members  shall  be  selected  In  the  manner  and  by  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  section  3  of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  the 
selection  and  designntlon  of  members  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board.  The  National  Maritime  Adjustment  Board  shall  meet  within  forty  days 
after  the  diite  of  the  order  of  the  Mediation  Board  directing  the  selection  and 
designation  of  its  members  and  shall  organize  and  adopt  rules  for  conducting 
lis  proceedings.  In  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  3  of  title  I  of  the  Railway 
Ijabor  Act.  Vacancies  In  membership  or  office  shall  be  filled;  members  shall 
he  apiMilnted  In  case  of  failure  of  the  maritime  employers  or  of  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  employees  to  select  ami  designate  representatives;  members  of  the 
Natioual  Maritime  Adjustmeut  Board  shall  be  compensated ;  hearings  shall  be 
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beld ;  findings  and  awnrds  made,  stilted,  served,  and  enforced ;  and  the  ntimber 
and  coiniiensatlon  of  any  Deoeswiry  assistants  shall  be  determined  and  tbe 
compensation  of  sucli  cm|ilo;ees  sliall  be  paid,  all  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  provided  with  reference  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  by  section  3  of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  powers  and 
duties  prescribed  and  established  by  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  title  I  of 
the  said  Act  with  reference  to  Uie  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  and 
tbe  several  divisions  thereof  are  hereby  conferred  upon  and  abaU  be  exercised 
and  performed  in  Uhc  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  by  the  National  Maritime 
Adjustment  Board  with  respect  to  maritinie  employers  and  their  employees. 
From  aud  after  tbe  organization  of  the  National  Maritime  Adjustment  Board, 
if  any  board  of  adjustment  established  by  any  maritime  employer  or  maritime 
employers  and  any  class  or  classes  of  its  or  their  employees  is  not  satis- 
factory to  cither  party  tliereto,  tbe  said  party,  upon  ninety  days'  notice  to  the 
other  party,  may  elect  to  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Maritime 
Adjustment  Board. 

"fiEC.  1008.  If  a  dispute  between  a  maritime  employer  or  employers  and  its 
or  their  employees  is  not  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  if  iu 
the  Judgment  of  the  Uedlatiuu  Board  such  failure  to  adjust  tbe  dispute  shall 
threaten  sul>stauially  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  domestic  aud  foreign  water-borne 
commerce  to  tbe  detriment  of  the  public  interest  or  to  derprlve  any  section  of 
the  country  of  an  essential  water-borne  transportation  service,  the  Mediation 
Board  shall  immediately  notify  the  United  States  Maritime  Commisaiou  of 
such  failure  to  adjust  the  dispute.  The  Maritime  CommlBslon  may  thereupon, 
in  its  discretion,  create  n  board  to  investigato  and  report  respecting  such  dis- 
pute. Such  board  shall  be  composed  of  such  number  of  persons  as  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  may  seem  desirable :  Provided,  hoirevcr.  That  no  member 
ajipolnted  shall  be  jiccuniariiy  or  otherwise  lnti>rested  in  any  orgaul^atlon  of 
employees  or  any  maritime  employer.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of 
any  such  board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Maritime  ('ommlssion.  Such  board  shall 
be  created  separately  in  each  instance  and  it  shall  investigate  promptly  the 
facts  as  to  tbe  dispute  and  make  a  report  thereon  to  tbe  Maritime  Commission 
within  thirty  days  from  tbe  date  of  its  creation. 

"There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriuted  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  exi)euses  of  such  board,  including  the  compensation  aud  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses  and  expenses  actnally  incurred  for  subsistence,  of 
the  members  of  the  board.  All  expenditures  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  by  the  Maritime  Commission  on  the  presentation  of  iteuiii^ed  vouchers 
Iberefor  approved  by  the  chairman  of  siii-h  hoard. 

"After  the  creation  of  such  board  and  for  thirty  days  after  snch  board  has 
made  its  reimrt  to  the  Maritime  CommlHSion,  no  change,  except  by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  tbe  controversy  in  the  conditions 
nut  of  which  the  dispute  arose. 

"Sec.  1007.  Except  as  provided  In  this  title  with  respect  to  maritime  em- 
ployers and  their  employees,  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or 
amend  any  provision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  to  restrict  the 
powers  an<l  duties  conferred  upon  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  said 
Act. 

"Sec.  1008,  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  title  and  the  application 
of  such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"Rkc.  1000.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  expenditure  by  the  Mediation  Board  in  carrying  out  the 
pi-ovisions  of  this  title." 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  was  written  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Maritime  Commission.  After  the  experience  of  this 
Commission,  it  was  found  that  certain  changes  seemed  desirable, 
fi^om  the  original  act.  So  we  are  here  to  consider  the  proposed 
amendments. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  we  welcome  you.  This  is  your  first  appearance 
Iwfore  our  committee  in  an  official  way,  and  we  are  very  happy  to 
liave  you  and  your  colleagues  here. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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The  Chairmait.  And  we  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  proceed  in 
your  own  way.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  would  like  to  go  for- 
ward without  interruption  until  you  have  made  your  original  state- 
ment   Am  I  right! 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  like  very  much  to  do  so,  sir. 

The  CHAnmAN.  All  right,  then ;  please  proceed, 

STATTIMEWT  OF  JOSEPH  F.  EENITEDT,  CEAIRHAK  OF  TEE  UOTTia) 
STATES  HARITIUE  COHUISSIOB 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 

S'ad  to  appear  here  this  morning  to  discuss  with  the  committees 
e  provisions  of  Senate  bill  3078.  But  before  ^ing  into  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  bill,  some  general  observations  on  the  subject 
of  shipping  legislation  should  be  made. 

The  shipping  legislation  of  the  United  States  would  fill  a  library. 

The  American  colonies  began  to  enact  shipping  laws  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  established.  The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution is  said  to  have  been  inspired  largely  by  the  necessity  for  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  separate  States  for  the  protection 
of  their  commerce.  The  first  statute  passed  by  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  the  Taritf  Act  of  July  4  1789,  which  con- 
tained discriminatory  provisions  in  behalf  of  American  vessels. 
From  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789  to  1830  no 
less  than  60  legislative  acts  affecting  ocean  shipping  were  passed. 
We  have  been  grinding  out  additional  legislation  ever  since. 

It  is  only  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  come  before  these  com- 
mittees with  any  suggestions  for  expanding  the  enormous  volume 
of  material  already  submitted  to  the  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Legislation  affecting  the  American  merchant  marine  of  today  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  which  admitted  to  American  registry,  for  operation  in  foreign 
trade,  vessels  not  over  5  years  old.  (Sn  August  18, 1914,  this  act  was 
amended  to  admit  foreign-built  vessels  regardless  of  age. 

The  unfortunate  conditions  brought  about  by  the  World  War, 
when  many  foreign  vessels  were  withdrawn  from  our  trade  resulted 
in  the  Shipping  Act  of  September  7,  1916,  This  act  created  the 
United  States  Snipping  Board  and  gave  it  authority  to  form  corpora- 
tions for  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  merchant  vessels  with  a 
capital  stock  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  before  the  objectives  of  the 
1916  act  could  be  accomplished.  Emergency  legislation  was  enacted 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  was  incorporated  under  the 
!ict  and  under  whose  supervision  was  constructed  the  wartime  fleet 
of  merchant  vessels.  On  October  6,  1917,  Congress  passed  an  act 
admitting  foreign  vessels  to  our  coastwise  trade  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  for  120  days  thereafter. 

The  first  important  sliipping  legislation  after  the  war  was  that  of 
June  5,  1920,  which  authorized  the  Shippinc  Board  to  establish  and 
maintain  domestic-flag  services  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.    This  act  also  created  a  revolving  construction  loan  fund  of 
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25,000,000  and  contained  certain  proviaons  for  the  admission  of 
reign-built  vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  policy  of  the  1920  act  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
;t  of  May  22,  1928,  which  increased  the  construction  loan  fund  to 
50,000,000  and  established  rates  of  payment  for  the  carriage  of 
lils,  based  on  tlie  size  and  speed  of  vessels  and  the  length  of  their 
tward  voyages.  This  pay  was,  of  course,  merely  a  disguised  sub'- 
ly.  It  was  designed  in  each  instance  to  overcome  the  higher  «x>sfc 
constructing  vessels  in  American  yards  and  operating  them  under 
J  American  flag. 

Members  of  these  committees,  and  of  the  Congress,  are  familiar 
th  the  unfortunate  story  of  the  1928  act.  A  total  of  $176,000,000^ 
s  paid  out  under  the  various  mail  contracts.  In  addition,  con- 
uction  loans  were  granted  at  rates  of  interest  ranging  down  to 
3-eighth  of  1  percent.  It  should  be  admitted  that  uiese  expendi- 
"es  preserved  the  so-called  mail-contract  lines  during  an  abnormal 
liod  when  many  of  them  would  otherwise-  have  been  forced  into 
ikruptcy.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  act  failed 
achieve  its  principal  objective — the  development  of  an  orderly 
ilacement  program  for  the  war-built  vessels  constituting  the  bulk 
our  foreign-going  fleet. 

lecognizing  the  weaknesses  of  the  1928  act,  and  the  necessity  for 
lew  approach  to  the  problem,  Congress;  passed,  on  June  29,  1936, 
.  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The  act  took  effect  on  October- 
1936,  30  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
n.  The  Commission  was  set  up  on  a  temporary  basis,  with  three 
mbers,  and  so  functioned  until  April  16,  1937,  when  the  present 
mmission  took  office. 

The  act,  therefore,  has  been  in  actual  operation  for  less  than  8- 
nths.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
h  the  act  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  workable  in  its 
iseiit  form.  This  -view  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  held  by  one  ment- 
■  of  the  Conmiission.  The  other  Commissioners,  however,  feel  tfialt 
1  experience  of  the  past  8  months  indicates  the  necessity  for 
mges  in  certain  details  if  the  objectives  of  the  act  are  to  be 
ained. 

[n  suggesting  modification  of  the  1936  act,  the  Commissi<m  does 
t  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  role  of  a  petitioner.  Nor  can  the  Com- 
ssion  promise  to  solve  the  shipping  problem  if  the  changes  here 
Igested  are  made.  The  Commission  is  merely  indicating  altera- 
ns  which,  in  its  opinion,  would  make  the  aims  of  the  act  more 
ely  of  attainment.  Only  experience  can  demonstrate  wliether 
not  revised  legislation  will  enable  us  to  achieve  the  objectives 
dell  the  Congress  had  in  mind. 

[n  an  effort  to  determine  the  seriousness  of  the  industry's  ailments, 
d  to  evolve  a  possible  remedy,  the  Commission  recently  made  an 
aaustive  study  of  the  shipping  problem.  The  conclusions  have 
m  referred  to  these  committees  and  I  assume  will  be  part  of  the 
■A)n\.  The  survey  painted  a  rather  bleak  outlook  for  the  future 
our  vessels  in  foreign  trade.  It  disclosed  subsidized  shipping  as 
^ery  sick  industry. 

riie  subsidized  merchant  marine  consists,  at  the  moment,  of  155 
5si'ls,  aggregating  1,011,000  gross  tons.  These  vessels  are  spread 
er  17  lines.    In  addition,  applications  for  subsidies  may  be  filed 
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for  24  additional  vessels  of  277,000  gross  tons.  It  is  with  these  179 
vessels  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  is  primarily  concerned. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  subsidized  lines  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, depressing.  While  some  of  the  lines  appear  to  be  in  good  shape, 
the  condition  of  others  is  dubious.  Some  apparently  nave  little 
chance  of  survival.  The  Commission  has  just  denied  the  application 
of  the  Baltimore  Mail  Line  for  a  permanent  subsidy  to  replace  the 
temporary  subsidy  now  being  paid. 

The  outstanding  weakness  of  American  shipping,  in  all  categories, 
is  its  high  degree  of  obsolescence.  This  is  especiafly  true  of  the  sub- 
sidized fleet,  85  percent  of  which  will  become  20  years  old  within 
the  next  5  years.  The  majority  of  vessels  in  this  fleet  were  built 
during  the  war  period.  They  will  obsolesce  practically  as  a  imit. 
Someone  must  replace  these  vessels.  With  the  amendments  contained 
in  this  bill,  we  hope  to  enable  the  private  operators  to  carry  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  burden.  The  only  alternative  is  construction 
for  Government  account.  The  greatest  stumbling  block  to  private 
construction  at  this  time  is  the  hesitancy  of  private  capital  with 
regard  to  shipping. 

Before  going  into  the  j)roposed  amendments,  I  desire  to  discuss 
briefly  reasons  why  the  United  States  needs  a  merchant  marine.  The 
principal  reasons,  of  course,  are  commerce  and  defense.  Were  the 
world  organized  on  a  basis  of  perpetual  peace,  we  might  be  justified 
in  entrusting  our  goods  to  those  who  could  carry  them  at  the  lowest 
rates.  Unfortunately  the  world  is  not  at  peace,  and  a  merchant 
marine  of  some  proportions  is  a  necessary  precaution  against  the 
disruption  of  our  trade  through  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  carriers. 
The  Commission's  survey  found  little  to  substantiate  the  claim  that 
American  vessels  reduce  rates  or  prevent  discrimination.  The  sur- 
vey did  find,  however,  that  American  vessels  in  a  trade  tend  to  im- 
prove the  service  ^ven  to  our  goods,  and  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
we  have  no  other  insurance  against  a  repetition  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  in  the  early  part  of  the  World  War.   . 

It  must  also  be  pointer  out  that  the  United  States  is  maintaining, 
as  a  defense  measure,  one  of  the  largest  navies  in  existence.  That 
Navy  would  be  greatly  handicapped  without  a  plentiful  supply  of 
efficient,  modem  merchant  vessels. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  shipping  should 
be,  we  believe,  to  maintain  the  smallest  merchant  fleet  consonant  with 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  defense.  We  are  now  carrying  about  35 
percent  of  the  cargo  entering  and  leaving  our  shores.  Subsidized  ves- 
sels carry  slightly  less  than  half  of  this  cargo,  or  16.6  percent.  It 
would  not  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  entrust  to  foreign 
vessels  any  more  of  our  goods  than  they  now  carry. 

These  general  facts  were  recognized  by  Congress  in  1936  and  were 
written  into  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  which  states,  in  section 
101  [reading] : 

It  is  nececaar;  for  tbe  naliouiil  def«ii»e  and  devclnpment  of  Its  foreign  and 
domi>stic  commerc-e  tbot  the  Uulted  StntcH  shall  tiiive  n  merchnDt  marine  (n) 
Nuffleipnt  to  carry  its  domestic  watprbonie  eommproe  and  n  aiibstniitlal  por- 
tion (if  the  water-borne  export  and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
SlntPH  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  en^^entlal  for  maintaining 
the  flow  of  such  domestic  and  foretini  water-borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b) 
callable  .of  serving  an  a  uaval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  (c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States  ling  hy  citizens 
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or  the  United  States  insofar  rs  may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed 
of  the  l»est  equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vesseia  constructed 
in  the  United  States  and  maimed  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citlaen 
personnel.    •     •    » 

The  Commission  is  in  thorough  accord  with  this  declaration  of 
policy.  It  has  been  forced  to  conclude,  however,  that  these  objec- 
tives are  more  lik'ely  to  be  achieved  if  certain  changes  are  made  in  the 
present  law. 

The  amendments  recommended  do  not  alter  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  act.  The  Commission  is  suggesting  only  such  changes  as  are 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the 
act  was  passed.  A  few  of  the  proposed  amendments  contained  in 
the  bill,  S.  3078,  are  of  major  importance.  It  is  these  amendments 
which  I  shall  undertake  to  discuss  first. 

The  present  law  indicates  that  the  Congress  desired  to  preserve 
private  ownership  "insofar  as  practicable,"  The  act  also  recognizes 
that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  gratuity,  but 
as  an  investment  by  the  Government  to  assure  the  flow  of  its  domestic 
and  foreign  water-borne  .commerce  and  the  immediate  availability  to 
the  Nation  of  an  auxiliary  fleet  in  time  of  trouble.  However,  with- 
out a  successful  program  of  ship  construction,  we  cannot  hope  to  have 
an  adequate  merchant  marine.  Of  fundamental  importance,  there- 
fore, is  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission  that  the  requirement  of  a 
down  payment  of  25  percent  of  the  domestic  construction  cost  be 
changed  to  25  percent  of  the  foreign  cost.  This  modification  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  get  any  building.  Practically  none  of  the  com- 
panies is  in  a  financial  condition  to  meet  the  present  requirement. 
Unless  the  down  payment  is  reduced,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
private  operators  will  be  able  to  build  the  vessels  necessary  for  the 
replacement  of  the  subsidized  fleet. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  to  place 
American  steamship  operators  upon  a  parity  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. In  this  respect  the  act  operates  unrealistically.  Foreign 
operators  can  obtain  new  vessels  in  foreign  yards  with  down  pay- 
ments of  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  construction  cost;  in  many 
cases  the  initial  payment  required  is  not  more  than  10  percent. 
Therefore  the  American  flag  operator,  at  the  very  beginning,  is 
placed  under  a  handicap  not  suffered  by  his  foreign  competitor,  and 
which,  in  almost  every  case,  he  is  unable  to  meet. 

The  requirement  of  an  initial  payment  of  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  vessel  to  the  operator  is  more  nearly  in  une  with  the  usual 
commercial  practice  with  respect  to  purchases  of  both  rail  and  truck 
transportation  equipment. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  to  these  committees  that  if  any 
substantial  portion  of  the  subsidized  fleet  is  to  be  replaced  under 
private  ownership,  the  requirements  of  the  Jaw  with  respect  to  the 
down  payment  will  have  to  be  changed. 

The  amendments  to  title  VI  of  the  act.  relate,  for  the  most  part,  to 
financial  provisions  of  the  law.  They  are  designed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  subsidized  lines  and  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
private  funds  in  the  steamship  business.  Every  reasonable  effort 
should  be  made  to  attract  private  capital — not  only  tlie  capital  of 
those  who  are  under  some  pressure  to  protect  investments  already 
made  in  shipping,  but  also  new  capital  from  the  public.     Unless  we 
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induce  new  capital  to  come  into  the  shipping  business,  ship  construc- 
tion by  private  companies  will  be  unimpressive. 

Section  606  (5)  of  the  law  now  provides  that  if  the  operator's 
profits  exceed  10  percent  a  year  over  a  5-year  period,  one-half  of  the 
excess  is  to  be  recaptured  By  the  Government.  Under  the  proiK)sed 
amendment  this  would  be  changed  to  a  10-year  period.  This  recom- 
mendation is  based  on  the  belief  that  a  10-year  period  is  likely  to 
cover  the  average  business  cycle  in  the  steamship  business,  whereas 
a  5-year  period  may  fall  entirely  within  a  period  of  slump  or  pros- 
l>erity.  For  example,  if  the  5-year  recapture  provisions  had  lieen 
made  effective  in  1925,  the  amount  of  recapture  would  have  been 
determined  by  the  boom-time  earninj^s  of  the  period  from  1925  to 
1930,  On  the  other  hand,  the  succeeding  5-year  period  would  have 
coincided  with  depression  conditions  existing  in  tliis  business  from 
1930  through  1934.  As  a  result,  the  Government  might  have  re- 
captured profits  earned  during  the  first  period  which,  in  accordance 
with  sound  business  practice,  should  have  been  conserved  to  provide 
for  disastrous  losses  incurred  in  the  ensuing  depression.  A  lOyear 
recapture  period  would  have  accomplished  this  result. 

A  study  of  the  financial  history  of  the  steamship  business  indi- 
cates that  such  incidents  are  characteristic  of  the  industry.  Profits, 
while  large  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  enormous,  during  pros- 
perous periods,  are  usually  counterbalanced  by  equally  large  or 
enormous  losses  in  depression  years.  The  proposed  amendment  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  adapts  the  recapture  provisions  to  the  cyclical 
nature  of  the  industry. 

Two  new  subsections  are  proposed  for  section  607  of  the  act  The 
first  provision,  subsection  (f),  is  clarifying  in  nature  and  merely 
makes  definite  what  we  now  believe  to  be  the  law,  that  uix>n  the 
termination  of  any  subsidy  contract  the  reserve  funds  belong  to  the 
operator,  except  as  othenvise  provided  in  the  subsidy  agreement.  The 
elimination  of  doubt  on  this  point  may  encourage  new  investment 
in  the  industry. 

The  second  provision,  subsection  (g),  permits  the  operator  to  in- 
crease his  capital  or  special  reserve  funds  by  depositing  therein  any 
part  of  the  net  earnings  available  for  distribution.  This  is  believed 
to  be  an  important  provision.  Tlie  act  now  contemplates  that  profits 
up  to  10  percent  a  year  will  be  distributed  to  shareholders.  In  a 
very  few  cases,  where  the  operator's  working  capital  is  adequate, 
such  a  policy  may  be  sound.  But  in  most  instances  this  would  not 
be  the  case  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  additional  working  cap- 
ital and  the  inability  to  secure  outside  capital  investment  at  this 
time.  Consequently,  most  operators  will  liave  to  look  to  earnings 
for  replacement  funds.  This  makes  a  conservative  dividend  policy 
necessary.  The  suggested  provision  encourages  such  a  policy  by 
permitting  operators  to  deposit  all  or  any  part  of  the  first  10  per- 
cent of  profits  in  the  capital  reserve  fund,  where  they  could  be  used 
to  finance  replacements.  An  inducement  for  this  policy  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  moneys  deposited  in  the  capital  reserve  fund 
automatically  escape  undistributed  profits  and  other  taxes. 

Section  607  (f)  of  the  act  is  I'emmibered  ti07  (h),  and  is  further 
clarified  by  the  addition  of  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  earnings 
witlidrawn  from  tlie  si>ecial  reserve  fund  shall  be  taxable  as  if  earned 
during  the  year  of  withdrawal  ratlier  than  the  year  when  earned. 
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This  provision  will  bring  the  act  into  harmony  on  this  iK)int  and 
will  eliminate  a  potential  tax  hazard. 

The  amendments  also  provide  for  the  addition  of  a  new  section, 
to  be  numbered  611  (a),  wliich  is  intended  to  protect  the  operator 
against  arbitrary  cancelation  of  his  contract  or  default  thereunder. 
The  enactment  of  this  provision  is  believed  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  In  view  of  the  history  of  merchant  marine  legislation 
in  this  country,  there  is  today  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  Government's  shipping  policy.  Congress  might  at  some  fu- 
ture time  completely  change  its  policy,  refuse  to  appropriate  moneys 
for  subsidy  payments,  or  even  cancel  the  contracts  m  favor  of  some 
new  system,  thereby  making  the  subsidy  contracts  worthless. 

Under  these  circumstances,  operators  and  investors  are  reluctant 
to  risk  large  sums  of  money  in  construction  of  new  vessels  when 
the  Government  could  at  any  time  discontinue  their  operating  sub- 
sidy and  leave  them  to  compete  with  low-cost  foreign  lines  under 
impossible  conditions, 

We  believe  that  the  suggested  legislation  will  afford  all  of  the 
protection  necessary  to  the  industry  in  this  respect  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  Government  complete  freedom  of  action  as  to  future 
policy.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  simple  expedient  of  giving 
the  operator  permission  to  transfer  his  vessels  to  foreign  registry 
if  his  contract  is  canceled  without  just  cause  or  if  the  Government 
fails  to  perform,  by  reason  of  a  change  in  policy  or  otherwise, 
unless  such  failure  is  cured  within  a  specified  period  after  it  has  been 
established  and  determined  by  judicial  action.  Such  transfer  is  to 
be  permitted  only  upon  payment  of  all  indebtedness  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  will  protect  the  investor  against  the  danger  that  at  some 
future  time  he  may  be  forced  to  compete  against  low-cost  foreign 
competitors  without  Government  aid.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Government,  nor  does  it  obligate  us  to  pay  any 
damages.  It  merely  assures  the  operator  that  the  Government  will 
deal  rairly  with  him  in  case  of  a  future  change  of  policy. 

Other  amendments  which  the  Commission  deems  of  importance 
relate  to  the  dealings  of  a  contractor  with  affiliate  or  associate  com- 
panies, and  to  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  contractor. 
The  Commission,  as  the  law  now  stands,  is  given  discretion  to  per- 
mit a  contractor  to  utilize  the  services  or  a  wiolly  owned  subsidiary 
company,  provided  the  profits  of  such  subsidiary  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  earnings  of  the  contractor  and  be  accounted  for  in  the 
recapture  provisions.  Based  upon  its  experience  so  far  in  adminis- 
tering the  act,  and  upon  its  business  judgment,  the  Commission  be- 
lieves that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  grant 
the  same  permission  where  a  contractor  owns  less  than  the  whole  of 
any  concern  supplying  the  services  mentioned  in  section  803 — 
provided,  of  course,  that  such  concern  agrees  to  pay  over  to  the 
operator  any  profits  resulting  from  the  performance  of  such  serv- 
ices. On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  discretion  to  make  blanket  waivers  is  not  necessary.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  this  section  of  the  act  will  provide  appropriate 
standards  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commission  in  granting  the  exemp- 
tion, and,  since  it  may  be  granted  only  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of 
four  members  of  the  Commission,  it  would  seem  that  the  interest  of 
the  Government  is  properly  safeguarded. 
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The  same  general  situation  exists  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
limiting  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  contractor. 
Under  the  present  act,  such  officers  and  employees  may  not  i;eceive 
more  than  ^5,000  per  year  from  a  contractor.  There  are  cases  where, 
because  of  the  extent  and  character  of  shipping  operations  carried 
on  by  the  contractor,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  best  executives  at  this 
salary.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  other  industries  are  under  no 
such  handicap.  The  shipping  industry,  as  long  as  this  provision 
remains  unchanged,  is  not  in  a  position  to  compete  for  the  services 
of  qualified  executives-  Since  good  management  by  qualified  execu- 
tives is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  i>usiness,  the  Commission  be- 
lieves that  the  average  investor  would  feel  better  satisfied  with  his 
company  in  the  hands  of  a  business  leader  whose  services  might  not 
be  obtainable  for  $25,000  a  year.  Likewise,  the  taxpayer's  interest  is 
safeguarded  by  competent  management.  The  present  provision  does 
not  really  protect  the  Government  or  the  inventor,  if  that  was  its 
purpose,  because  it  is  possible  to  employ  any  number  of  officials  at 
$2S,000  per  year,  all  of  whom  might  not  be  necessary  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  company  and  some  of  whom  might  be  utterly  in- 
capable. The  proposed  amendment  to  section  805  (c)  will,  we  believe, 
provide  sufficient  safeguard  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Construction  costs,  and  amendment  to  permit  building  abroad : 

The  provisions  of  the  act  (title  V)  are  designed  to  make  possible 
the  construction  of  vessels  in  domestic  yards  at  the  same  cost  to  the 
operator  as  if  he  built  his  ship  in  a  foreign  yard.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, however,  these  provisions  may  fail  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.  There  is  a  specific  prohibition  against  granting  a  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  of  more  than  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
cost.  Consequently,  whenever  foreign  shipyard  costs  are  less  tlian 
half  of  American  costs  the  construction-differential  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  place  the  American  operator  on  a  parity  with  his  foreign 
competitor  with  respect  to  capital  costs.  It  will  then  be  cheaper  to 
build  abroad  even  after  malang  allowance  for  the  maximum  con- 
struction sul»idies  provided  by  the  act. 

When  this  situation  arises,  there  can  be  no  new  construction  under 
the  present  act,  because  the  Commission  cannot  pay  the  actual  differ- 
3nce  between  domestic  and  foreign  costs,  and  because  the  vessel  is 
not  eligible  for  an  operating-differential  subsidy  if  built  abroad. 
This  is  a  very  important  problem  and  one  for  which  some  solution 
must  be  found. 

One  solution  would  be  the  granting  of  construction-differential 
sul^idies  to  whatever  extent  might  be  necessary  to  achieve  parity. 
The  wisdom  of  this  procedure  is  doubtful,  however.  It  would  in- 
crease the  burden  to  the  National  Treasury  and  to  the  taxpayer;  it 
would  grant  a  tariff  protection  of  over  100  percent ;  it  would  continue 
the  existing  virtual  embargo  on  foreign-built  vessels,  tliereby  elimi- 
nating entirely  any  influence  of  international  competition  upon 
American  costs. 

A  less  expensive  and  more  desirable  manner  of  meeting  this  prob- 
lem was  the  one  suggested  in  the  Commission's  recent  economic  sur- 
vey :  that  is,  to  permit  construction  abroad  in  any  case  in  which  the 
foreign  costs  are  less  than  half  the  American  costs,  registry  here 
being  required  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  the  ship  so  built  and 
registered  being  eligible  for  an  operating-differential  subsidy  as  if 
built  here. 
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The  (jrovemment  would  not  be  required  to  pay  out  cash  in  either  a 
loan  or  construction  subsidy.  The  only  payments  would  be  those  for 
national-defense  features.  Domestic  shipping  would  be  protected 
from  the  competition  of  a  vessel  so  built  and  registered  to  the  full 
extent  that  it  is  protected  from  the  competition  of  vessels  receiving 
construction -differential  subsidies. 

It  is,  of  course,  for  the  Congress  to  determine  which  of  these  solu- 
tions, if  not  some  other  solution,  should  be  adopted.  The  plan  sug- 
gested in  the  economic  survey  impresses  me  as  being  reasonable  and 
in  accord  with  sound  national  policy.  It  would  provide  a  basis  for 
the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  merchant  marme  in  times  of  high 
domestic  shipyard  prices  without  placing  the  burden  of  paying  larger 
subsidies  upon  the  National  Treasury. 

The  (question  immediately  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  good  policy 
to  permit  the  building  abroad  of  vessels  destined  for  our  subsidized 
fleet,  thereby  depriving  domestic  yards  and  domestic  labor  of  con- 
struction work.  The  answer  is  clear.  The  suggestion  provides  only 
for  the  building  in  foreign  yards  of  vessels  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  built  for  the  subsidized  fleet.  Thus  labor  loses  nothing  with 
respect  to  such  construction  and  is  benefited  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
employed  to  operate  a  vessel  which  would  not  be  in  existence  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  built  abroad. 

There  are  only  four  domestic  yards  equipped  to  construct  a  vessel 
of  the  MC  design,  to  be  built  for  the  United  States  Lines  Co.  as  a 
companion  ship  to  the  Manhattan  and  Washington.  Bids  were  re- 
ceived from  three  of  these.  Only  the  bid  which  was  accepted— sub- 
mitted by  the  Newport  News  ^ipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. — was 
low  enough  to  make  possible  the  construction  of  the  vessel.  The  Com- 
mission determined  that  the  estimated  foreign  cost  of  constructing  a 
like  vessel,  excluding  items  not  furnished  by  the  shipyard,  was  $10,- 
500,000.  The  fixed  price  bids  of  the  two  bidders  whose  bids  were 
rejected  were  $21^08,000  and  $21,947,000,  being  in  each  case  more 
than  100  percent  above  the  estimated  foreign  cost.  Thus  the  MC 
design  vessel  could  not  have  been  built  at  the  price  quoted  by  either 
of  these  yards. 

Furthermore,  the  American  shipyards  continue  to  enjoy  a  complete 
monopoly  for  all  building  for  the  domestic  trade  and  for  such  or  the 
Navy  construction  as  was  not  done  in  navy  yards.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  subsidized  fleet  now  consists  of  only  a  million  tons,  as 
compared  to  10,000,000  tons — vessels  of  all  sizes — operated  in  the 
protected  domestic  trade. 

In  any  event  the  domestic  yards  would  retain,  in  addition  to  con- 
struction for  the  domestic  trade  and  for  the  Navy,  by  far  the  major 
part  of  the  construction  for  subsidized  foreign  operation.  The  yards 
would  still  be  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  a  50-percent 
differential  on  the  basis  of  the  American  price,  which  may  be  re- 
garded either  in  the  nature  of  a  100-percent  tariff  or  a  preference 
similar  to  that  provided  by  the  "Buy  American  law"  approved  March 
3,  1933  (47  Stat.  1520). 

That  law  directs  Government  departments  to  purchase  American 
products  and  gives  such  products  a  preference,  in  addition  to  any 
applicable  tariff;  but  the  law  provides  that  foreign  goods  may  be  pur- 
chased for  public  use  when  the  cost  of  American  goods  is  determined 
to  he  unreasonable.    According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Procurement 
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Division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  pursuant  to  that  law — circular 
letter  No.  37  of  June  20, 1934 — American  costs  are  held  to  be  "unrea- 
sonable" on  purchases  which  involve  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars 
if  the  American  price  is  more  than  25  percent  higher  than  the  foreign 
•cost.  Under  the  Commission's  suggestion,  the  Ajnerican  price  for 
a  vessel  would  have  to  be  100  perceut  higher  than  the  foreign  price 
before  the  right  to  huild  foreign  would  become  effective. 

Practically  no  other  American  industry  receives  such  protection. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  collected  on  American  imports  was  42,8  per- 
-cent  in  1935.  The  trend  has  been  downward  since  1932,  due  to  the 
upward  movement  of  prices.  It  is  at  the  moment  believed  to  be  some- 
what less,  perhaps  about  40  percent.  The  tariff  on  repairs  made 
abroad  to  American  vessds,  whi<di  was  requested  by  the  domestic 
jarda,  amounts  to  50  percent.  If  50  percent  is  sufficient  for  repairs, 
which  are,  after  all,  a  form  of  construction,  100  percent  should  be 
Tcrv  generous  for  construction. 

The  protection  given  to  materials  used  in  shipbuilding  is  but  a 
fraction  of  that  afforded  to  the  completed  product  under  the  Commis- 
sion's proposal.  Iron  and  steel  products,  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  material  cost  of  a  verael,  are  given  protection  ranging  from 
10  percent  to  37  percent,  with  the  average  lying  between  20  percent  and 
25  percent.  Electrical  macliiiiery  is  given  60  percent  protection ;  steam 
engines  set  16  percent  and  internal-combustion  engines  receive  30  per- 
«ent.  Obviously,  if  the  principal  items  which  go  into  a  ship  require 
only  20  percent  to  25  percent  protection,  100  percent  should  be  ample 
for"  the  finished  product,  even  allowing  for  a  generous  differential  in 
■the  wages  of  yard  workers.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  100-percent  pro- 
tection against  international  competition  should  not  be  ample  for  the 
builders  and  labor  involved  in  this  industry,  especially  when  the 
industry  also  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  construction  for  the  dom^ic 
trade. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  given,  there  appears  to  be  no 
leason  to  believe  that  the  mainteiuince  and  development  of  the  domes- 
tic shipyards  as  effective  units,  capable  of  functioning  as  an  important 
part  of  our  defense  machinery,  should  suffer  from  the  adoption  of 
this  suggestion.    On  the  contrary,  the  introduction  of  foreign  com- 

Jetition  might  well  result  in  an  improvement  of  our  domestic  ship- 
uilding  facilities.  Should  experience  prove  that  the  diversion  of 
some  shipbuilding  to  foreign  yards  under  this  suggestion — which 
should  be  minor  and  unusual — does  in  fact  result  Ln  a  material  weak- 
ening of  tliis  vital  part  of  our  national-defense  machinery,  Congress 
can,  of  course,  increase  the  protection  accorded  the  domestic  ship- 
yards by  raising  the  50-percent  construction  differential  limitation 
or  adopting  such  other  course  as  it  may  deem  wise. 

If  this  suggestion  is  adopted,  it  will  be  possible  to  invite  bona  fide 
foreign  bids  under  conditions  whei-e  the  foreign  bidder  can  feel  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  some  business.  The  plan 
thus  brings  other  benefits  which  would  not  be  achieved  by  authorizing 
an  increase  in  the  allowable  construction-differential  subsidy.  B 
would  have  the  effect  of  providing  more  competition  in  bidding  for 
the  construction  of  new  ships  by  domestic  as  well  as  by  foreign  build- 
ers. The  foreign  competition  would  doubtless  influence  American 
bids,  thus  stimulating  our  own  yards  to  higher  standards  of  efficiency. 
Furthermore,  and  this  is  a  very  important  point,  it  would  greatly. 
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facilitate  the  administration  of  the  construction  subsidy  provisions 
of  the  act,  because  the  Commission  would  have  actual  foi'eign  bids 
for  use  in  estimating  foreign  costs. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
connection  with  the  vessel  to  be  built  for  the  United  States  Lines. 
In  this  case,  it  was  found  that  there  is  actually  under  construction 
in  the  Netherlands  a  ship  of  remarkable  similarity  to  the  MC  design. 
Still,  it  would  clearly  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  actual  foreign 
bids  on  the  specific  plans  on  which  the  domestic  yards  were  bidding, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  differential  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  the  general  price  trend  in  the  international  market. 
Such  data  can  be  obtained  only  if  it  is  made  possible  for  an  award 
to  be  made,  under  certain  conditions,  to  a  foreign  bidder. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  excessive  oids,  it  is  suggested 
that  it  might  be  well  to  add  a  provision  to  the  act  enabling  the  Com- 
mission, in  its  discretion,  to  allow  construction  abroad  in  cases  where 
the  foreign  cost  is  between  33Vii  percent  and  60  percent  less  than  the 
American  price,  and  the  bids  received  from  domestic  yards  are 
believed  to  be  unreasonable,  excessive,  or  collusive.  Such  vessels 
would  likewise  be  entitled  to  registration  and  documentation  under 
our  flag  and  to  operating-differential  subsidies  as  previously  sug- 
gested. The  Commission  reconmfiends  that  section  502  (b)  be 
amended  accordingly. 

Our  proposal  to  build  ships  in  the  international  market,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  no  new  practice  among  maritime  nations. 
It  is  no  new  practice  in  the  United  States,  It  is  quite  possible  for 
an,  American  citizen  to  go  into  the  international  tonnage  market  for 
equipment  with  which  to  compete  in  international  trade,  but  under 
existing  law  we  cannot  grant  him  an  operating  subsidy  on  such 
equipment.  We  believe  that,  under  conditions  which  I  have  already 
explained,  and  in  the  public  interest,  the  subsidized  operator  should 
have  the  same  privilege. 

No  maritime  nation  restricts  its  shipping  industry  solely  to 
domestic-built  vessels.  All  maritime  nations  seek,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  restrict  subsidized  vessels  fx>  their  national  tonnage  markets.  But 
all  such  nations,  except  the  United  States,  have  provisions  which 
authorize  operators,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  seek  replace- 
ment for  their  subsidized  fleets  in  the  international  tonnage  market. 

Aircraft:  Congress  directed  the  Commission,  in  section  211  (g)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Actj  1936,  to  determine  what  provisions  of 
the  act  and  other  acts  relatmg  to  shipping  should  be  made  applicable 
to  aircraft  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  The  Commission  was  also 
directed  to  recommend  appropriate  legislation. 

The  directions  of  Congress  have  been  partially  carried  out  by  the 
Commission,  A  special  report,  prepared  with  expert  assistance  and 
after  consultation  with  shippers,  passengers,  steamship  and  aircraft 
operators,  and  aircraft  manufacturers,  has  already  been  prepared  and 
furnished  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 

Overocean  air  transportation  is  at  present  important  and  poten- 
tially vital  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  This  is  a  field 
in  which  we  now  enjoy  a  tremendous  advantage  in  experience,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel.  This  advantage,  however,  mky  be  lost  within 
a  few  years— if  not  a  few  months — for  the  speed  of  the  industry's 
development  is  comparable  only  to  the  speed  of  the  planes  themselves. 
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This  country,  by  its  failure  to  realize  the  importance  of  steam  and 
steel,  brought  about  the  decline  of  a  once-powerful  merchant  marine. 
We  shouldnot  abandon  our  leadership  in  air  commerce  by  failing  to 
make  proper  provision  for  Government  suppoii  of  overocean  flying. 

The  question  presented  is  not  whejher  overocean  flying  should  be 
subsidized,  for  it  is  subsidized  now.  A  substantial  portion  of  fay- 
ments  for  the  transportation  of  domestic  air  mail  represents  a  subsidy 
to  domestic  air  carriers.  A  computation  based  upon  the  cost  ascer- 
tainment report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  shows  that  the  rate 
per  pound-mile  paid  for  the  transportation  of  foreign  air  mail  actu- 
ally carried,  is  11.6  times  as  much  as  the  average  rate  for  domestic 
air  mail  for  1936 ;  it  is  more  than  20  times  as  much  as  the  average 
rate  paid  the  three  transcontinental  domestic  lines — American  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  United  Air  Lines  Transport  Corporation,  and  Transcon- 
tinental &  Western  Air,  Inc. — during  the  first  6  months  of  1937.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  a  substantial  subsidy  is  now  being  paid  for 
the  development  of  over-ocean  flying.  If  any  subsidy  is  to  oe  paid, 
it  should  not  be  through  what  has  been  referred  to  by  Congress  and 
by  the  President  as  a  "subterfuge," 

It  goes  ^vithout  saying  that  the  factors  which  determine  the  essen- 
tiality of  ocean  transport  services  are  the  same  factors  which  should 
also  determine  the  essentiality  of  foreign  air-transport  services,  for 
both  services  must  draw  their  principal  support  from  traffic.  It  is 
apparent,  moreover,  that  the  we  11 -developed  foreign-trade  service  of 
the  future  will  be  an  integrated  air-water  service,  fast  passenger  traffic 
and  express  traveling  by  air  and  slow  passenger  traffic  and  heavy 
cargo  traveling  by  water  over  substantially  the  same  routes.  Such 
an  integrated  service  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  be 
superior  to  and  far  less  costly  than  the  superliner  services  with  which 
other  nations  have  sought  to  meet  the  need  for  increased  speed  in 
transoceanic  transport. 

While  the  Commission  does  not  desire  to  add  to  its  already  pressing 
problems,  it  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  development  of  trans- 
oceanic transport — with  which  development  the  Commission  is  al- 
ready charged  by  Congress—logically  includes  the  development  of 
air  transport  as  well  as  transportation  by  water.  It  follows  that  the 
development  of  both  forms  of  overseas  transportation  should  be 
vested  in  the  same  agency.  Congress,  of  course,  must  determine  the 
agency  to  which  it  wishes  to  entrust  this  task. 

Tlie  objections  to  a  mail  subsidy  to  the  merchant  marine,  which 
were  so  obvious  as  to  cause  Congress  to  abandon  the  ocean-mail  con- 
tract system,  apply  with  equal  force  to  air  transport.  The  mistakes 
which  were  made,  and  the  resulting  chaotic  condition  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  can  be  prevented  with  respect  to  foreign  air  trans- 
port by  proinding  for  its  proper  administration  now.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Post  Office  Department  told  these  committees,  when  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  was  being  framed,  that :  "The  question 
of  a  United  States  merchant  marine  is  a  question  that  is  way  beyond 
the  province  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Our  interest  is  primarily 
in  the  handling  and  the  carriage  of  mails."  The  statement  is  equally 
applicable  to  overocean  transportation  by  air.  There  is.  of  course, 
no  sound  analogy  between  overseas  flying  and  domestic  air  transport. 
The  problems  of  overocean  transport  are  those  of  foreign  trade. 
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The  Commission  feels  that  it  is  the  agency  of  Govermnent  which 
has  been  charged  with  the  development  of  overseas  transportation, 
and  that  it  is  equipped  with  the  information  and  personnel  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  task.  As  air  transport  is  of  rapidly  increasing 
importance  to  this  development,  the  Commission  t«Iieves  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  should  be 'broadened  to  make  aircraft  engaged 
in  overseas  commerce  eligible  for  the  aid  given  to  shipping  in  the 
present  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

The  present  need,  of  course,  is  not  for  construction-differential  and 
operating-differential  subsidies,  but  for  assistance  in  the  initial  financ- 
ing of  aeronautical  enterprises.  The  cost  of  such  financing  is  heavy, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  pay  dividends  to  the  Government  to 
assist  at  this  time  in  the  establishment  of  air  trade  routes  which  will 
benefit  our  commerce.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  should  foreign 
manufacturers  turn  from  military  aircraft  to  the  production  of  com- 
mercial aircraft,  the  lower  costs  of  labor  prevailing  in  foreign  coun- 
tries may  give  rise  to  a  construction  differential  which  it  would  bei 
necessary  tor  this  Government  to  meet. 

If  the  Government  is  to  take  action  in  this  field,  it  should  do  so 
inmiediately,  England,  Germany,  and  France  are  not  only  engaged 
in  vigorous  and  extensive  programs  for  the  development  of  air  trade 
routes,  but  these  programs  are  tied  in  with  shipping,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Germany  and  France.  The  most  recent  example  of  this  is 
the  new  air  line,  almost  2,000  miles  long,  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
from  Dakar  south,  which  was  created  and  is  being  operated  by  the  old 
Fabre  Steamship  Line,  now  called  Chargeuers  Ee-Unis.  It  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  French  national  air  line,  Air  France.  For 
its  air  operations  this  steamship  line  ordered  a  fleet  of  American 
Sikorsky  Clippers  of  the  S-4S  type.  This  is  only  one  of  many  indi- 
cations that  unless  this  country  enacts  legislation  to  advance  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  foreign  air  transportation  field,  we  will  see  it 
preempted  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

In  tne  event  that  this  task  is  imposed  by  Congress  upon  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  will,  of  course,  apply  the  same  rules  of 
sound  business  and  rigid  economy  which  it  applies  to  ocean-going 
shipping.  The  Commission  does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  pre- 
senting a  request  for  the  enlargement  of  its  powers.  It  is  merely  re- 
porting to  Congress,  as  it  was  directed  to  do  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act;  the  Commission  is  recommending  also,  as  directed  by  the  act,  the 
enactment  of  legislation  applicable  to  aircraft  engaged  in  overseas 
foreign  commerce  which,  it  is  felt,  will  more  effectively  further  the 
policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 

Labor — mediation :  Perhaps  the  most  diflScult  problem  with  which 
the  Commission  is  confronted  is  an  unfortunate  employer-employee 
relationship  which  has  resulted  in  destructive  disturbances  in  the 
shipping  industry.  Unless  sometliing  can  be  done  to  stabilize  those 
relationships,  to  reduce  interunion  friction,  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  crews  and  to  restore  order  and  discipline  aboard  our  ships,  all  of 
the  Government's  efforts  to  develop  a  strong  American  mercnant  ma- 
rine will  be  futile. 

It  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  these  committees  that  the  major  part 
of  all  subsidies  granted  American  shipowners  is  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  labor  cost  of  operating  ships  under  the  American  flag.  Un- 
der the  present  temporary  agreements,  the  Government  is  paying  43 
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percent  of  the  total  cost  of  wages  and  of  crews'  subsistence  on  sub- 
sidized vessels,  Sixtj'-four  percent  of  every  operating-differential 
subsidy  dollar  now  being  paid  goes  directly  to  the  seamen  in  the  form 
of  wages  and  subsistence.  The  public,  therefore,  has  a  vital  interest 
in  latwr  disputes.  Congress  might  well  consider  whether  it  pro- 
poses to  spend  large  sums  in  promoting  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  to  countenance,  meanwhile,  the  continued  disruption  of  ship- 
ping services  by  disputes. 

Ttie  Commission  believes  that  some  definite  step  should  be  taken  to 
stabilize  the  situation.  Various  possible  courses  of  action  are,  of 
course,  open  for  consideration.  For  example,  we  could  go  along 
as  we  are  now.  However,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Belations  Board  is  not  believed  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet 
all  of  the  problems  which  arise.  That  board  is  primarily  concerned 
with  safeguarding  the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and  select 
their  own  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining. 
If  no  further  provision  is  made  for  the  handling  of  labor  disputes 
in  the  shipping  industry,  conditions  will  probably  remain  as  chaotic 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Another  jjossibilitv  would  be  to  give  the  Maritime  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  sucn  problems.  However,  there  are  obvious  objec- 
tions to  that  procedure.  The  Maritime  Commission  is  the  agency 
through  which  subsidies  are  granted  both  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  and  for  their  operation.  The  Commission  is  also  engaged  in 
the  shipping  industry  as  an  owner  of  vessels  and,  therefore,  as  an 
employer  of  labor. 

Another  possibility  is  the  use  of  the  conciliation  services  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  However,  that  service  can  function  only 
when  invited  to  do  so  when  its  services  are  acceptable  to  both  parties. 
It  thus  appears  to  have  definite  limitations  as  an  agency  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  labor  disputes  in  this  field. 

A  further  possibility  would  be  the  establishment  of  an  agency 
similar  to  the  National  Mediation  Board,  which  has  operated  go 
successfully  in  the  field  of  railway  labor  relations,  or  the  granting 
of  authority  to  the  National  Mediation  Board  to  handle  labor  dis- 
putes for  the  maritime  industry. 

After  examining  these  various  possibilities  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  most  practical  method  of  attempting  to 
alleviate  the  unrest  in  the  maritime  industry  is  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  the  mediation  principles  of  tne  Railway  Labor  Act. 
We  believe  that  such  action  is  desirable  at  this  time.  I  should  like 
to  add,  however,  that  this  suggestion  is  not  offered  as  the  only  possi- 
ble solution  for  the  problem;  if  any  other  plan  is  suggested  it  should 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
is  the  policy  which  it  lays  down  for  tlie  guidance  of  the  railway 
managements  and  their  employees.  This  policy  as  set  forth  in  the 
act,  is  simple  and  to  the  point: 

It  sball  be  tbe  dnt.v  of  all  carHerH.  thpir  officers,  agents,  and  employees  to 
exert  evtry  reasonable  efTort  tu  make  and  ninintniu  agreements  concprniog 
rntCB  of  pay,  rules,  and  worl.iiig  cnndlttons.  and  to  settle  all  disputes,  whether 
urlRlnfc  out  of  the  application  of  such  HgrpempntH  or  otherwise.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  interruption  to  commerce  or  Id  tbe  oiieratlon  of  any  carrier  growing 
out  of  any  dispute  between  the  carrier  and  the  employees  tbereof. 
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Tliis  policy,  it  will  be  seen,  empliasizes  the  making  and  maintain- 
ing of  agreements  between  labor  and  management  to  govern  their 
relationship.  It  safeguards  the  right  of  employees  and  manage- 
ments respectively  to  associate  themselves  together  as  they  see  fit — 
that  is,  without  i]ifluence,  interference,  or  coercion  on  the  part  of 
one  over  the  other. 

Inasmuch  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  alrefidy  been 
granted  jurisdiction  over  (questions  growing  out  of  unfair  labor 
practices,  freedom  of  association  and  representation  for  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  maritime  industry,  and  has  alreadj 
begun  to  issue  certificates  of  labor  representation,  it  is  felt  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  grant  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  If  a  dispute  arises  among  the  employees  of  a 
water  carrier  as  to  representatives,  the  services  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  may  be  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  dispute  and  determining  who  should  represent  the  employees. 
From  that  point  forward,  the  principles  of  the  Railway  Lafor  Act, 
as  amended,  would  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  application  to  the 
shipping  industry. 

One  very  important  feature  of  the  act,  in  keeping  with  its  basic 
purpose  to  further  collective-bargaining  agreements,  calls  for  the 
serving  of  written  notices,  by  one  party  on  the  otlier,  of  a  desire 
to  make  a  new  agreement  or  to  make  changes  in  existing  agreements. 
Such  notices  must  be  acknowledged  within  10  days,  and  within  30 
days  conferences  must  begin  for  purposes  of  negotiating  the  new 
agreement  or  the  proposed  changes,  lliis  is  an  exceedingly  important 
part  of  the  procedure  under  the  act,  because  it  prevents  the  unreas- 
onable delays  about  which  the  maritime  unions  are  now  complaining. 

The  act  lays  down  three  major  steps  to  be  followed  in  the  process 
of  making  and  maintaining  agreements.  The  first  is  direct  negotia- 
tion between  duly  accredited  or  certified  representatives  of  the 
railroads.  The  conferees,  while  in  negotiation,  are  required  to  make 
a  serious  and  determined  effort  to  adjust  their  differences;  that  is,  to 
bargain  collectively  within  the  accepted  meaning  of  that  term. 

If  the  issues  in  question  cannot  be  adjusted  by  direct  negotiation, 
either  or  both  parties  may  invoke  the  services  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board.  If  necessary,  the  Board,  of  its  own  accord,  may  proffer 
its  services.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  note  that  both  sides  are 
still  bound  to  keep  the  peace. 

Tlie  third  important  step  in  the  making  and  maintenance  of  labor 
agreements  involves  arbitration.  If  direct  negotiations  do  not  result 
in  an  agreement,  and  mediation  proves  unsuccessful  in  whole  or  in 
part,  both  parties  may  agree  to  arbitrate  their  differences.  Arbi- 
tration is  not  compulsory,  out  in  the  event  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
do  sign  a  voluntary  contract  to  arbitrate  the  remaining  issues,  the 
resulting  award  is  final  and  binding  upon  both  for  1  year.  All 
proceedings  before  an  arbitration  board  are  formal.  Testimony  is 
taken  under  oath,  and  the  resulting  awards  are  filed  with  the  district 
■court. 

In  the  experience  gained  in  administration  of  the  Railway  l^abor 
Act,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  three  steps  outlined  above  result 
in  a  gradual  narrowing  down  of  the  issues  in  dispute.  Direct  negoti- 
ations, if  not  entirely  successful,  tend  to  bring  about  agreement  on  at 
least  some  of  the  questions  involved.    When  direct  negotiations  are 
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followed  up  by  mediation,  additional  matters  are  disposed  of.  The 
result  is  that  if  arbitration  is  eventually  resorted  to  after  mediation, 
the  issues  usually  become  limited  to  the  most  highly  controversial 
questions  involved  in  the  dispate.  Thus,  in  a,  way,  the  procedure  as 
outlined  becomes  in  essence  a  process  of  elimination. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  National  Mediation  Board  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  adjustini?  the  matter  at  issue  throujjh  mediation,  or  in 
bringing  about  arbitration,  then  both  parties  to  the  dispute  are 
relieved  of  any  obligations  under  the  law. 

However,  if  the  action  of  either  party  threatens  to  deprive  the 
country  of  an  essential  transportation  service,  a  special  fact-finding 
emergency  board  of  impartial  persons  may  be  appointed.  This 
board  is  required  to  investigate  tlie  dispute  promptly  and  to  report 
within  30  days.  During  such  period,  and  for  30  days  thereafter,  tha 
parties  are  forbidden  to  alter  the  status  quo  except  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. The  experience  of  the  railroad  industry  reveals  that  the  tech- 
nique so  employed — conferences,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  fact  find- 
ing— is  effective  not  only  in  eliminating  the  hasty  action  which  begets 
strikes  and  unrest  in  an  industry  but  also  in  bringing  about  mutually 
satisfactoiT  agreements.  Under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  this  fact-finding  board  by  the  President. 
A  serious  question  arises,  however,  as  to  whether  the  President  should 
he  forced  to  assume  the  added  responsibility  of  passing  upon  such 
questions  in  every  case  of  labor  trouble  in  the  maritime  industry. 
The  principal  reason  for  placing  this  responsibility  on  the  President 
is  that  a  board  appointed  by  him  carries  with  it,  in  the  public  mind, 
the  influence  of  the  Presidential  office.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  Presidential  appointment  of  such  a 
board  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  justify  placing  this  additional 
burden  upon  the  President,  Congress  could  select  some  other  govern- 
mental body  to  make  the  appointment. 

The  Maritime  Commission  might  be  selected  to  fulfill  that  duty,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  conversant  with  conditions  in  the  industry. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  selection  of  the  emergency  boards  be  made  m 
such  a  manner  that  their  recommendations  will  be  given  the  highest 
value  in  public  opinion. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  its  provi- 
sion for  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  which  was  created 
by  the  1984  amendments  to  the  act. 

This  Board  handles  aU  disputes  that  grow  out  of  individual  griev- 
ances or  out  of  the  need  for  interpreting  existing  rules  and  labor 
agreements.  If  a  man  has  a  wage  claim,  or  if  he  considers  that  he 
has  been  denied  his  rights  under  a  given  rule,  or  if  he  feels  he  has 
been  improperly  discharged,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  adjusted  on 
his  own  railroad  through  his  chosen  representative,  he  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  for  final  deter- 
mination. The  Adjustment  Board  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
labor  and  railroad  representatives.  In  the  event  these  representa- 
tives deadlock,  a  neutral  may  be  called  in,  or  appointed  bv  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  to  make  a  decision.  All  decisions  oi  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  are  final  and  binding. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  at  this  time  to  establish 
a  national  adjustment  board  for  the  maritime  industry.  The  same  re- 
;sult  could  be  reached  by  requiring  that  every  maritime  employer  and 
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his  employees,  acting  throuf^h  their  accredited  representatives,  estab- 
lisli  a  board  of  adjusting  with  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  exercised 
by  the  sj'Stem  of  group  boards  under  the  Hailwaj  Labor  Act.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  beliered  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  authority 
to  the  Xatioiial  Mediation  Board  to  establish  a  national  maritime 
adjustment  board  when,  in  its  judgment,  it  would  he  necessary  to 
liave  such  a  permanent  national  board  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  settlement  of  disputes  between  maritime  employers  and  their 
employees. 

It  sliould  be  emphasized  that  this  act  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
labor's  most  important  weapon — the  strike.  It  merely  proWdes  in  tho 
public  interest  that  such  weapon  shall  not  be  employed  until  reason- 
able efforts  have  been  made  by  both  parties  to  settle  the  dispute,  with 
the  assistance,  if  need  be,  of  the  Federal  Go\-Bmment.  Although 
complaint  is  made  by  some  against  possible  delay,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission  that  in  water  transportation,  as  well  as  in  rail  and 
air  transx>OTtation.  the  interests  of  the  public  are  paramount;  both 
operators  and  employees  must  relinquish  some  of  the  privileges  of 
those  who  are  not  engaged  in  businesses  so  directly  connected  with 
tlie  public  welfare.  In  the  maritime  field,  additional  important  con- 
siderations prevail — those  relating  to  safety  at  sea  and  to  national 
defense. 

The  Commission  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining,  or  with  the  development  of  stable  union- 
ism in  tlie  industry.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  application  of  the  princi* 
pies  of  tlie  Railway  Labor  Act  to  the  maritime  induat^  will  foster 
collective  bargaining  on  a  permanent  basis  and  thereby  serve  the 
interests  of  employee,  employer,  and  the  general  public,  just  as  it  has 
done  in  railway  transportation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  maritime  unions  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
well  organized  to  insure  the  successful  operation  of  this  statute.  As- 
suming for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  unions  are  not  well  en- 
trenched, the  act,  as  applied  to  tlie  maritime  industrv,  should  actu- 
ally hasten  the  organization  of  labor.  It  should  also  foster  increased 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  duly  selected  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor. 

Because  of  tlie  iniiwrtance  of  untinterrupted  sen-ice  to  water- 
borne  commerce,  and  because  of  tlie  intimate  relationship  of  steve- 
dores, wharfingers,  and  towboat,  barge,  and  lighterage  sen'ices  to  mer- 
cliant  sliipping.  it  is  recommended  that  whatever  provision  is  made 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  maritime  industry  should  extend 
not  only  to  disputes  between  operators  and  vessel  personnel  but  also 
to  Ionj«ihoreinen  and  to  towboat,  barge,  lighterage,  and  dock  em- 
ployees. 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  liave  the 
maritime  industry  included  with  the  railroads  under  the  National 
^Mediation  Board.  The  impressive  record  of  that  Board  indicates  that 
it  will  have  the  confidence  of  all  concerned.  This  is  necessary  for 
effective  service.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  Boai'd  has  been  recently 
extended,  with  good  results,  to  employees  engaged  in  air  commerce, 
Xor  is  this  Board  inexperienced  in  maiitime  matters.  It  already 
exercises  juripdiction  over  the  employees  of  steamship  lines  and  har- 
bor craft  conti-olled  by  railroads.     The  proposed  amendments  will 
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not,  tlierefore,  thrust  this  Board  into  a  new  field,  but  will  mei'ely 
extend  the  scope  of  its  activities  therein. 

An  additional  reason  for  utilizing  the  service  of  tlie  National  Medi- 
ation Board  is  the  saving  in  expense  necessan'  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  board.  Additional  responsibilities  tor  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  will  doubtless  require  additional  stail  and  expenses  for 
thatbotly,  but  such  additional  exiienses  will  be  small  compared  with 
those  Uiat  would  be  required  for  tlie  establishment  of  an  entirely  new 
agency  for  the  maritime  industry. 

The  National  Labor  Uelations  Act  already  guarantees  seamen  the 
right  to  organize  for  collective  bargaining.  Application  of  the  Kail- 
way  Labor  Act  to  the  maritime  industry  will  go  one  step  further.  It 
will  force  operators  to  meet  with  tlie  representatiies  of  their  men,  not 
(inly  to  settle  questions  of  future  wages,  rules,  and  working  conditions 
but  also  to  settle,  through  joint  boards,  all  grievances  and  questions  of 
interpretation  of  agreements  already  in  effect. 

Seamen  and  operators  alike  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
.shipping  is  primarily  an  international  business.  While  losses  in- 
curred bv  domestic  enterprises  as  a  result  of  labor  difficulties  may  be 
recouped  later,  the  situation  with  rest>ect  to  shipping  is  vastly  differ- 
ent. The  business  which  American  lines  are  unable  to  handle  because 
of  labor  difficulties  goes  to  our  foreign  competitoi-s.  Some  of  it  may 
be  recovered,  but  much  of  it  will  never  come  back.  If  the  American 
merehant  marine  is  to  continue,  and  the  American  people  are  to  con- 
tinue to  support  if,  tie-ups  must  cease  and  regularity  of  service  must 
pi-evail. 

Training:  In  connection  with  its  study  of  the  labor  problem,  the 
Commission  has  gone  carefully  into  the  question  of  sea  traiiung. 
While  four  States  maintain  schools  for  the  training  of  officers,  the, 
Fnitwl  States  is  the  only  maritime  power  which  does  not  have  ex- 
tensive facilities  for  training  young  men  for  the  licensed  and  un- 
licensed |)ersonnel  of  its  merchant  marine.  The  declaration  of  policy 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  states  that  the  United  States 
should  "have  a  merchant  marine  •  •  •  manned  with  a  trained 
iind  efficient  citizen  personnel." 

While  the  Commissions'  general  counsel  advises  that  Congress  has 
already  granted  the  necessary  power  to  enter  into  an  adequate  train- 
ing program,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  direct  congres- 
sional approval  should  be  had  before  undertaking  substantial  ex- 
[>enditures  in  connection  with  training. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  training  program  be  worked  out  accord- 
ing to  tlie  needs  therefor  as  envisioned  by  the  ilaritime  Commission. 
Tlie  proposed  amendment  st>ecifical)y  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
cstiiblish  such  a  progi-am.  A  further  provisi<m  autliorizes  the  Coni- 
missiim  to  establish  a  "maritime  service,"  This  service  would  be 
composed  of  mercliant  seamen  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  part  of 
their  time  to  additional  training.  In  this  way  it  is  contemplated 
that  a  foree  of  competent  merchant  seamen  will  be  built  up  for  serv- 
ice on  American-flag  vessels.  Such  seamen  in  the  maritime  service 
will  have  a  relationship  to  the  merchant  marine  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  to  the  Navy.  It  is  believed  that  with  such  a 
program,  and  with  an  improvement  in  working  conditions,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  a  high  type  of  personnel  drawn  from  tdl 
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sections  of  the  country  can  be  attracted  to  our  merchant  marine. 
This  is  believed  to  be  essential. 

Although  the  Commission  has  no  specific  legislation  to  suggest  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
situation  that  exists  in  the  regulation  of  shipping. 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  merchant  marine.  Many  other  agencies, 
however,  exercise  some  jurisdiction  over  maritime  affairs.  A  prelim- 
inary survey  indicates  that  not  less  than  50  bureaus  are  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  control  of  shipping.  This  diffusion 
of  authority  means  a  costly  duplication  of  effort,  divided  responsibil- 
ity, interdepartmental  rivalries,  and  lessened  efficiency.  Some  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  is,  of  course,  desirable  and  necessary.  Much  of 
it,  however,  could  and  should  be  eliminated. 

The  greatest  duplication  occurs  between  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  Bureau  sets  standards  for  the  safety  of 
vessels  and  has  supervision  oi-er  their  inspection.  This  function  is 
also  performed  by  the  Commission  with  respect  to  subsidized  vessels. 
The  Bureau,  through  its  authority  over  shipping  conmiissioners,  super- 
vises the  contracts  of  employment  of  seamen,  the  enforcement  of 
these  contracts,  and  the  arbitration  of  any  disputes  that  may  arise 
during  the  voyage.  At  12  ports  a  service  is  maintained  for  purposes 
of  employment.  The  examination  and  rating  of  licensed  personnel 
is  also  subject  to  this  Bureau.  Any  misconduct  or  negligence  of  sea- 
going personnel  is  subject  to  the  quasi  judicial  power  of  the  Bureau 
to  revoke  or  suspend  licenses  and  certificates  of  service.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  there  will  be  instances  where  the  duties  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Commission  to  perform  will  overlap  with  those  duties 
which  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  have  to  per- 
form. Some  of  the  duties  of  these  agencies  should  be  combined, 
thereby  disposing  of  many  of  the  overlapping  and  paralleling  func- 
tions. The  maritime  industry  and  the  Government  both  will  profit 
by  such  a  step. 

In  general,  the  proposals  I  have  discussed  are  covered  in  the 
economic  survey  submitted  to  the  Congress,  They  are  deemed  by  the 
Commission  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  constitute  the  mini- 
mum changes  required  in  the  act  to  make  it  reasonably  capable  of 
accomplishing  the  purposes  outlined.  However,  there  have  been  sug- 
gested many  other  amendments  of  lesser  importance,  most  of  whim 
are  merely  clarifying  in  nature.  I  shall  not  undertake  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  matters  unless  the  members  of  the  committee  de- 
sire to  make  specific  inquiries,  as  there  is  a  brief  discussion  of  each 
in  the  committee  print  which  has  been  made  available. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  Commission  offers  these  sug- 
gestions in  the  belief  that  they  will  help  to  ameliorate  the  impa^ 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  We  do  not  regard  these  brief  amend- 
ments as  a  penacea  for  the  ills  of  shipping.  The  best  that  can  be 
hoped  is  that,  over  a  period  of  time,  the  changes  recommended  will 
help  to  solve  the  two  most  serious  ailments  of  the  subsidized  lines — 
the  replacement  problem  and  the  situation  with  regard  to  labor. 

It  may  well  Be  that,  even  with  the  changes  recommended,  and 
with  the  payment  of  liberal  subsidies,  shipping  cannot  be  preserved 
as  a  private  enterprise.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Commission  is 
determined  to  give  private  initiative  every  opportunity  to  succeed. 
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We  have,  therefore,  indicated  tlie  changes  which,  in  our  opinion,  will 
make  the  objectives  of  the  act  more  lisely  to  attainment. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  this  is  a  trial-and-error  proposition.  If  it 
succeeds,  well  and  good.  If  it  fails,  the  Commission  will  return  again 
to  the  Congress  with  additional  suggestions  and  for  further  in- 
iStructions. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr,  Kennedy;  this 
is  a  very  illuminating  and  helpful  statement. 

May  I  ask  the  members  of  the  committee :  Have  you  any  questions 
to  ask? 

Senator  Vandenbero.  Mr,  Kennedy,  you  said  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  re-creation  of  private  investment  in  shipping  facilities  is  the 
hesitancy  of  private  capital  to  go  into  shipping.  You  cannot  cure 
that  hesitancy,  can  you,  just  in  a  maritime  act? 

Mr.  Kennfdt,  Not  at  all.  But  as  it  applies  particularly  fo  this 
act,  Senator,  there  are  certain  provisions  which  make  it  impossible  to 
get  private  capital  here.  But  with  the  elimination  of  at  least  some 
of  the  situations  covered  by  these  amendments  we  hope  the  ensuing 
conditions  will  at  least  make  the  industry  more  attractive  for  private 
capital. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  I  can  imderstand  that.  But  would  you  not 
agree  there  is  a  necessity  for  a.  much  broader  legislative  program  to 
recreate  capital  confidence! 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  seems  to  me  I  should  confine  myself  to  the 
Maritime  Act. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  I  think  you  should.  But  I  should  be  greatly 
interested  in  your  personal  reactions, 

Mr,  Kennedy,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  that  any  time  off 
the  record. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  If  that  question  is  an  inappropriate  one, 
surely  this  one  is:  I  was  greatly  struck  by  your  argument  that  the 
earnings  during  5  good  years  should  be  exempt  so  they  can  be  a 
cushion  for  the  5  bad  years.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  that  would' 
not  be  a  good  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  surplus-profits  tax,  but 
I  suppose  that  would  not  be  a  good  question  to  ask,  either. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  probably  not. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  In  relation  to  the  labor  Question  I  think  you 

firobably  put  an  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  unless  the 
abor  situation  can  he  corrected  it  is  perfectly  futile  to  undertake 
any  maritime  legislation  at  all;  we  might  as  well  go  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  We  hear  a  great  many  stories  about  insubor- 
dination and  general  lack  of  discipline  on  the  sea,  rising  sometimes  not 
only  to  the  point  of  annoying  passengers  but  actually  endangering 
them.  Has  the  Commission  ever  made  a  study  of  those  conditions; 
and  if  the  committee  wished  to  consider  that  subject,  could  you  pro- 
vide us  with  information  ! 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Plenty. 

The  Chairman.  Plenty  of  information  bearing  out  the  charges  that 
are  made} 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  just  idle  gossip? 

Mr.  Kennedy,  That  is  right,  sir. 
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Senator  Vaxdexbero.  It  is  reality  ? 

Mr,  Kennedy.  Very  definitely. 

Senator  Vandexbebo.  Then,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  go  into  that  subject  before  it  attempts  to  fro  into  the  other  one. 

The  Chairman.  1  on  need  not  worry  about  that ;  there  will  be 
plenty  said  about  it. 

Have  you  any  further  questions? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  No. 

'flie  Chairman.  Senator  Gibson? 

Senator  Gibson.  No;  thank  you. 

The  Chairman,  Senator  Guffey  ? 

Senator  (jtjffey.  No  ;  thank  you. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Senator  KadcIiiFe? 

Senator  Radclifte.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Clark? 

Senator  Clark.  No  ;  tliank  you. 

T!ie  Chairman.  Senator  Davis  ? 

Senator  Davis,  I  believe  not;  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sheppard  ? 

Senator  Sheppahd.  No, 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Nye  ? 

Senator  Nte.  No;  thank  you. 

Tlie  Chahuman.  Senator  Pepper? 

Senator  Pepper.  No  ;  thank  you,  sii'. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question:  Do  yon  make  a  definite 
recommendation  that  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Insjieefion  be  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Authority  ? 

Mr,  Kennedy.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  ratlier  presumptuous  upon  our 
part  to  make  a  suggestion  to  take  a  bureau  away  from  a  department 
of  a  Cabinet  officer,  I  think  that  should  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  coromittee  and  the  Congress. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  might  say  that  a  subcommittee  of  this  Committee 
on  Commerce — a  subcommittee  on  safety  at  sea — is  inclined  to  make 
that  very  recommendation;  and  before  these  hearings  are  ended  I 
think  we  sliall  ask  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  come  here  and 
give  their  views  regarding  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  gi^e  argmnents  to  indicate  the  desir- 
ability of  some  adjustment? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  us. 

Senator  Curk.  Mr.  Kennedy,  perhaps  you  gave  this  explanation 
before  I  came  in.  late.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  what  is  the  jus- 
tification for  putting  aviation  under  the  Maritime  Commission? 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Senator,  I  presented  quite  an  argimieiit  here,  re- 
garding that. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  I  should  be  very  glad  to  read  that,  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  i-ecord  a  very  ex- 
tended argument  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Sheppard.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr,  Kennedy,  the  Com- 
mission is  directed  by  the  act  of  1936  to  go  into  the  question  of  air 
commerce  over  the  seas? 

Ml',  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  make  a  study,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislation. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  impressed,  Mr.  Kennetly,  by 
what  you  had  to  say  about  building  abroad.  I  am  frank  to  say  thai 
when  I  first  heard  the  rumor  that  that  was  to  be  i-econimeiide<l,  it 
went  a  little  bit  orosaiivise  with  ma- 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly,  because  I  liave  some  shipbuilders  in  my 
territory,  of  course. 

Howeverj  you  p;ave  veiy  convincing  arguments;  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  question,  since  you  did  not  state  this  particular  point : 
You  spoke  of  the  three  bids  for  construction  of  a  sister  ship  to  the 
Manhatianf 

Mr.  Kenhedt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  the  amounts  of  the  i-ejected  bids;  yon 
did  not  state  the  amount  of  the  accepted  bid. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  that  here,  sir.  It  is  approximately  $15.- 
750,000.  That  is  on  an  adjusted  price.  The  comparable  price  with 
the  prices  that  were  given  here,  would  be  $17,500,000,  as  against 
$21,308,000  and  $21,947,000.    Those  latter  were  the  two  nearest  bids. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gave  the  fignies  as  regards  the  ships 
built  in  the  Netherlands  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  $10,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  had  a  bona  fide  bid  from  the 
concern  located  in  tlie  Netherlands,  of  the  amount  you  have  just 
named:  Would  you,  with  your  philosophy,  have  felt  that  you  shouhl 
accept  that,  or  would  you  have  felt  tnat  the  comparable  American 
bid  was  sufficiently  near  it  to  justify  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  in  this  case  the  bid  of  the  Newport  News 
Co.  was  a  bid  we  could  very  properly  accept. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  rare  instance  when  you  find 
actually  building  in  an  American  or  foreign  yard,  a  ship  comparable 
to  what  you  hojie  lo  build  1 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  it  is  only  from  a  veiy  strange  coincidence. 
And,  of  course,  this  ship  was  started  in  1934.  And  by  the  time  you 
i-eadjiist  currencies  and  allow  for  increases  in  wages  and  decreases, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  yon  have  at  best  a  scientific  guess. 
But  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear;  because  if  Congress  feels  it  is  a 
very  de(init«  idea,  it  is  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  yonr  judgment  that  if  we  should  give  yon 
the  authority  suggested,  then  the  Maritime  Commission  would  ac- 
tually proceed  to  accept  bids  from  abroad  ? 

Mr,  Kennedy,  I  think  that  if  there  were  an  actual  chance  to  accept 
foreign  bids,  everybody  would  begin  sharpening  pencils,  very  gen- 
erally, liecause  when  yon  consider  the  amount  of  subsidy  to  be 
granted  to  Unite<l  States  Lines  for  the  operation  of  the  ship,  they 
were  very  close  to  the  point  where  they  oould  not  have  put  any  more 
capital  into  that  |>articular  ship  and  have  had  it  pay,  at  all;  it  would 
liave  been  a  losing  proposition  from  the  day  they  took  it  on,  if  they 
had  had  to  put  any  more  capital  into  the  ship. 

So  that  automatically,  whether  they  desire  to  build  the  ship  or 
whether  we  desire  to  give  them  a  construction  differential  that  might 
liave  brought  it  np  to  about  $17,500,000.  the  company  itself  would 
not  have  been  able  to  spend  any  more  money  and  then  operate  the 
ship  successfully. 
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The  Chaikman.  Suppose  we  were  to  give  you  this  authority:: 
Would  there  have  to  be  any  special  inducement  in  the  way  of  an 
advance  fee,  to  induce  the  foreign  builder  to  present  a  bid?  Or 
would  he  actually  be  willing  to  taEe  his  chance? 

Mr,  KEifNEDY.  I  think  if  he  felt  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of 
his  getting  the  bid,  provided  he  was  100  percent  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can company,  then  there  might  be  some  real  attempts  to  make  some 
bids.  But  if  they-  thought  we  were  just  trying  to  get  the  bids  in 
order  to  compare  them  with  American  bids  and  in  order  to  make  our 
work  less  difficult,  then  I  doubt  verv  much  if  there  would  be  any 
attempt  to  figure  it  out.  Because  after  all,  it  is  an  expense  to  take 
the  plans  and  prepare  a  bid. 

The  Chaibkan,  Of  course  the  foreign  builder  would  have  in  the- 
back  of  his  head,  all  the  time,  the  decision  or  knowledge  or  convic- 
tion that  his  bid  would  be  rejected  if  you  had  any  ample  excuse  to- 
accept  the  American  bid ! 

Mr,  Kennhiy.  In  other  words,  if  the  bid  was  not  more  than  lOO- 
percent  differential,  or  else  in  the  other  proposals  we  felt  there  was. 
collusion,  then  very  definitely  that  would  be  the  case. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Are  there  other  questions? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Kennedy,  are  there  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  will  testify  ? 

Mr.  Kennibt.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  whom  you  wish  to 
appear  is  available.  I  merely  have  a  staff  here  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions directed  to  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  speaking  for  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  one  member  of  the  Commission- 
being  in  opposition.    Is  he  in  opposition  to  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  he  is  only  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  putting 
(hem  into  effect  now.  And  that  is  Commissioner  Moran,  who  was 
on  the  committee  that  passed  this  legislation  in  the  House.  He  feels 
we  should  take  a  longer  period  of  time  before  we  do  anything  about 
it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  time  is  moving  rather  rapidly;  and  you 
cannot  build  a  ship  by  just  pushing  it  down  the  ways.  We  are  trying 
to  get  it  done  very  quickly. 

But  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  I  understand  you,  it  is  your  con- 
tention that  under  the  law  as  it  is  now  written,  and  with  the  powers^ 
that  you  now  possess,  it  is  unlikely  that  you  could  build  any  con- 
siderable number  or  any  appreciable  number  of  ships? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  say  that  is  very  definitely  true,  based  on  all 
the  discussions  we  have  had  with  private  owners,  I  would  say  that 
we  could  not  give  the  assurance  to  the  committee,  today,  that  we 
could  build  a  half  dozen  ships. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  I  assume  it  to  be  your  con- 
viction that  if  we  give  ynu  this  added  legislation,  then  there  is  a. 
reasonable  hope  than  you  may  pioceed  in  the  building  of  sliips? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Otherwise  they  could  not  get  a  permanent  operat- 
ing subsidy,  unless  they  give  some  assurance  that  they  are  going  into 
the  construction  of  ships  in  an  orderly  replacement  program.  If 
there  is  not,  then  you  will  find  no  subsidy,  and  you  will  note  it  very 
quickly. 
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The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  I  think  you  stated  in  effect  that 
unless  we  have  the  labor  arrangement  made,  or  some  provision  made 
for  the  settlement  or  adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  build  any  ships? 

Mr.  Kennedy,  I  quit©  agree  with  that;  I  see  no  sense  in  spending 
the  Government's  money  and  then  having  them  in  the  precarious 
state  that  we  have  today. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  follow  this  up,  of  course;  but  this 
is  just  for  the  sake  of  the  preliminary  hearing. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year  or  two  very  considerable  inter- 
ference with  the  operation  of  American  ships!     Am  I  correct? 

Mr,  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  And  with  such  power  as  you  now  possess  or  as 
now  exists,  you  feel  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  deal  effectively  with 
those  disputes? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  no  powers  at  all,  under  the  Maritime  Act, 
except  to  fix  wages,  maintain  scales,  and  improve  maritime  condi- 
ditions.     We  have  no  power  beyond  that. 

The  Chaihman,  Let  me  go  beyond  that,  Mr.  Kennedy :  Does  that 
power  exist  anywhere  ? 

Mr,  Kennedy,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  effective  and 
efficient  American  merchant  marine,  then  beyond  and  in  addition  to 
the  economic  features  proposed  by  the  legislation  there  must  be  some 
way  to  have  the  labor  disputes  settled  so  that  these  ships  may  operate  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  all  of  us  desire  a  general 
labor  policy  which  will  be  generally  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pepper.  In  other  words,  we  hope  there  will  be  labor  con- 
ditions which  will  be  satisfactory  to  honest  laboring  men,  and  that 
tliei-e  will  be  orderliness  in  the  rendition  of  labor  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  honest  shipping  men. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
only  thing,  as  I  say,  that  we  have  liad  to  do  is  that  we  have  already 
established  tlie  minimum  wages,  which  have  gone  out. 

We  found  conditions  on  most  of  these  ships  really  very  bad,  and 
justification  for  complaints  from  all  the  seamen.  We  felt  so  badly 
that  we  have  taken  each  ship  and  have  gotten  a  committee  of  three, 
going  on  board  of  every  one  of  the  subsidized  vessels  and  making 
suggestions  of  what  could  be  changed.  But  when  you  consider  that 
under  the  act  85  percent  of  those  subsidized  vessels  have  merely  5 
more  years  during  which  they  can  be  operated  under  the  subsidy,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  you  cannot  do  all  you  would  like  to  do,  be- 
cause of  the  age  of  the  l>oats. 

But  wjtli  regard  to  the  new  sliips,  their  plans  have  been  submitted 
to  the  people  in  charge  of  the  labor  unions,  to  see  whether  they  meet 
all  tlie  requirements  for  the  comfort  of  the  sailors  and  all  the  people 
working  on  the  ships. 

The  CuAiBHAN.  Mr,  KennedVj  I  understand  that  you  have  fol- 
lowed the  recommendatio]is  of  this  committee  as  regartfa  construction 
of  the  new  ships? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  so  doing  you  have  provided  not  only  for 
safety,  but  also  for  the  comfort  of  the  crew  ? 

Mr,  Kennedt.  Tliat  is  right.  And  they  have  all  been  passed,  by 
everybody  considering  them. 

The  CThairman.  Further  as  regards  your  recommendations  for 
labor,  you  do  not  propose  anything  revolutionary,  as  I  understand; 
you  admit  the  right  to  strike  and  the  ordinary  rights  of  labor* 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  seeking  some  method  merely  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  so  that  there  will  not  be  serious  interference 
with  tile  operation  of  the  ships  while  tlie  disputes  are  being  settled? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Guffey.  Do  you  think  the  labor  troubles  on  the  ships  ai'c 
not  entirely  due  to  labor,  but  also  in  part  to  the  operators? 

Mr.  Kennedy,  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  your  recommendations  include  suggestions 
of  steps  that  the  employei*  may  take  in  handling  his  labor? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  feel  that  with  the  recommendations  of  this  pi"o- 
posed  lM;islation,  that  will  be  eliminated,  as  it  has  been  in  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  everyone  feels  that  the  objection  is  that 
there  is  not  a  recommendation  ox  the  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Mr,  Kennh)Y,  But  I  think  every  effort  is  being  made  to  meet  rea- 
sonable demands. 

"Kie  Chairman.  To  quote  from  some  speech  at  a  dinner  which,  I 
imdei'stand,  you  attended  last  night,  your  recommendations  would  re- 
quire that  the  employer  "take  at  least  one  foot  out  of  the  trough"? 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Does  your  I'ecomniendation  including  fixing  the 
minimum  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right. 

Senator  GmsoN.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  labor  to  that  wage 
scale? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  not  had  any  complaints.  They  are  still 
trying  to  work  out  an  agreement  on  the  east  coast.  Because  the 
scale  we  put  into  effect  was  approsimately  that  agreed  upon  between 
the  operators  and  unions  of  the  west  coast.  The  east-coast  men 
now  are  in  process  of  trying  to  arrange  agreements  with  the  operators 
in  the  East  But  we  only  fixed  the  minimum ;  and  it  is  from  there  on 
that  they  are  considering  it.    And  we  so  stated,  definitely. 

Of  course  that  only  relates  to  the  subsidized  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Navy  representative  here  this  morning? 

Commander  V.  R.  Murphy,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  he  presents  his  statement, 
may  I  say  that  I  have  no  objection  to  proceeding  with  the  statements 
to  be  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  Navy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Commissioner  Moran  should  appear  before  the  committee  to  ^ate  his 
views  on  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Commissioner  Moran  here? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  He  seems  not  to  be  here.  Of  course,  we  shall  hear 
him  lat«r. 
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STATEUEHT   OF   COHHANIIEE   7.   B.   HUKPHT,   UNITED   STATES 
NATY,  EEFKESENTINO  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

The  Chairman.  Commander,  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  tlie  mei-chant  marine  and  the  proposals  wliich  have 
been  made  here  today!  Are  you  officially  representing  the  Chief  of 
Xaval  Operations? 

Commander  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  Murphy.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  no  for- 
mal statement  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
We  are  in  substantial  agi-eement  with  the  Maritime  Commission's 
j>ro|)osals. 

However,  we  should  like  to  add  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 215,  whieh  is  that  section  dealing  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's taking  over  the  airci-aft  engaged  in  foreign  comniei-ce.  That 
section  as  it  now  stands  reads : 

The  provtaioiis  ot  this  net.  Insofar  as  they  are  praettoalLy  or  appropriately 
iipplltrnblc.  are  extended  to  tlie  ponatrnction  juid  opeiiitlon  of  aircraft  used  In 
tratiHpurtatlon  for  hire  of  passengers  and  prtqierty  In  overseas  trade — 

And  so  fortli. 

We  should  like  to  have  that  extend  to  the  re<]uisiition  of  aircraft, 
as  it  now  exists  regarding  the  requisition  of  ships  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  That  apparently  is  intended ;  but  the  restriction  to  "con- 
struction and  oiJeration"  might  seem  to  eliminate  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  substitute  amendment  including  the 
wording  you  suggest? 

Commander  Mubpht.  No,  sit.  I  think  the  words  "and  requisi- 
tion" would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  -shall  make  note  of  that. 

Commander  Mdrpht.  Also,  in  connection  with  section  901  of  the 
act,  which  deals  with  the  requisition  of  ships  during  a  national  emer- 
gency, we  have  a  suggestion  to  make.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  s[>eaking  of  the  act  itself  or  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments^ 

Commander  Murpht.  The  act  itself,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  Murpht.  I  do  have  the  suggested  woiding  for  that. 

The  Chairman,  Did  yon  say  section  901? 

Commander  Murphy.  I  beg  your  pardon;  section  902. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  section  902  (a).     What  is  it  you  propose? 

Commander  Murphy.  We  should  like  to  have  the  language: 

Whenever  the  President  sball  deem  that  the  se<riirity  of  the  national  defense 
maken  It  fldvlsable.  or  during  a  national  emercenry. 

Ill  other  words,  the  present  woixiing  of  the  act  seems  to  restrict 
that  to  "during  a  national  emergency,"  whereas  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  that  authority  when  a  national  emergency  is  immi- 
nent. Ill  otliei'  words,  we  may  have  to  act  before  a  national  emer- 
gency occurs. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  Anake  your  second  suggestion,  that  sec- 
tion 902  be  amended  as  you  stated? 

Commander  Murphy.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  tlie  other  section  about  which  you 
spoke! 
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Commander  Mubpht.  In  the  new  bill,  it  is  section  215.  That  is 
the  proposal  to  include  aircraft. 

Those  are  all  the  suggestions  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thami  you  very  much.  Are  there  questions  from 
the  members  of  the  committee  ? 

{No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Commander. 

The  CuAiBHAif.  Are  there  other  witnesses  here  from  any  Govern- 
ment body ! 

Lt.  H.  W.  CHANia,E».  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  be  heard! 

Lieutenant  Chandler.  If  you  please. 

STATEUEST  OP  LT.  H.  W.  CHANDLER,  imiTED  STATES  NAVT,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  BUREATI  OF  NAVIGATION,  NAVY  DEPART- 
MENT 

The  Chairman.  Lieutenant,  you  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion? 

Lieutenant  Chandier,  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  a  statement  to  make? 

Lieutenant  Chandler.  Only  in  regard  to  the  interest  which  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  has  in  the  training  of  the  Reserves.  In  that 
connection  we  should  like  to  have  clarified  the  statements  made  in 
section  216  of  the  proposed  amendment,  concerning  the  training  of 
the  merchant  marine.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  status  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Reserve  and  the  development  of  it.  But  section  216  does  not 
say  anything  about  that,  I  was  told  to  come  down  and  ask  if  the 
committee  had  any  definite  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  suggestions, 
Lieutenant, 

Lieutenant  Chandler.  Very  well,  sir.  Then,  in  that  connection, 
may  I  make  these  observations: 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  public  marine  schools  *  *  •,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  and  amendments  thereto,  four  States  maintain  and 
operate  nautical  schools — Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  California. 

These  schools  bear  a  particular  relationship  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to,  gives  an 
annual  cash  grant  of  $25,000  and  the  loan  of  a  vessel  with  Si  of  its 
equipment  and  furnishings  to  each  of  these  States.  In  addition, 
the  Navy  Department  makes  all  of  the  necessary  repairs  on  each 
vessel  so  loaned,  and  these  repairs  are  chargeable  to  regular  naval 
appropriations. 

These  four  schools  are  at  present  the  only  source  of  supply  for 
merchant-marine  officers  especially  tiained  with  a  view  toward  their 
usefulness  as  potential  Naval  Reserye  officers.  The  commanding 
officers  of  the  training  vessels  are  retired  captains  of  the  Navy. 

In  view  of  the  very  special  and  important  personnel  and  material 
interest  the  Navy  Department  has  in  the  school  ships  and  the  State 
school-ship  system,  information  is  desired  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
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proposed  amendment  to  the  Maritime  Act  of  193ft  contained  in  mc> 
tion  216  (a)  and  (c),  pafies  31  and  32  of  the  committee  ])rtnt  of 
the  Copeland  bill,  Decemljer  2,  1937,  as  related  to  school  snips  and 
the  State  nautical  schools. 

Senator  Gibson.  Those  are  State  institutions  to  which  y<m  refer? 

Lieutenant  Chandlkr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  But  manitained  largely  by  Federal  appro- 
priations ! 

Lieutenant  Chandler.  Tlie  subsidies  from  tlie  Goveniment  to  all 
four  of  tliese  schools  amount  to  $i^5,000  apiece,  annually  ?    Is  that  so  i 

Lieutenant  Chandler.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  have  one  of  them  in  New  York. 

Have  you  anything  furtlier  to  present  to  us? 

Lieutcimnt  ('HANni.ER.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Gibson.  What  liap]>ens  to  the  graduates  of  these  schools? 

Lieutenant  Chanuleh.  They  go  to  sea  in  the  lower  ratings,  al- 
though when  they  graduate  they  are  given  third-assistant  engineer's 
licenses  or  third-mate's  licenses.  But  when  they  go  to  sea,  they  seek 
employment  with  whatever  company  they  can.  And  as  soon  as  they 
can  work  their  way  up,  they  are  given  licensed  positions  in  merchant 
ships. 

Senator  Gibson.  Do  they  have  any  trouble  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment under  present  conditions? 

Lieutenant  Chandler,  I  do  not  believe  so;  no,  sir — not  the  grad- 
uates of  those  schools. 

Senator  Gibson.  There  is  no  opposition  from  the  unions  or  from 
other  sources? 

Lieutenant  Chandler.  I  shotdd  like  Captain  Copeland  to  answer 
that  question. 

:STATEMEHT  OF  CAPT.  H.  G.  COPELAND,  ITNITED  STATES  NAVY, 
OH  BEHALP  or  THE  BUREAU  OF  MAVIGATIOII,  NAVY  DEPAET- 
MENT 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name,  sir? 

Captain  Copbland.  Ca|»t.  H.  G,  Copeland,  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Captain  Copei^nd.  Tliero  has  been  some  opposition  in  New  York 
as  regards  tlie  graduates  of  the  New  York  school,  in  getting  member- 
ship in  the  union.  I  understand  that  membership  in  the  union  has 
been  denied  them;  tlicn^foro  the  graduates  of  that  particular  school, 
in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all  cases,  have  been  unable  to  get  jobs,  because 
they  are  unable  to  join  the  union. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Have  you  any  furth<;r  statement  that  you  would 
like  to  niako.  Lieutenant  Chandler? 

Lieutenant  Chandlek.  Captain  Copeland  lias  a  further  statement, 
I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  air. 

Captain  Copeland,  The  Navy  Department's  interest  in  the  training 
program  reflects  an  attitude  that  it  very  niucli  favors  the  present 
set-up  of  training  licensed  personnel  under  the  State  achoolship  sys- 
tem, under  Navy  ausjiices.  And  it  is  only  interested  in  whether  or 
not,  under  the  Commission,  it  is  intended  to  set  up  a  training  system 
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for  licensed  officers  that  will  replace  that  system  or  interfere  with 
it,  or  whether  the  training  system  for  licensed  officers  will  be  addi- 
tional, or  what  the  case  may  be. 

The  Chaikman.  What  is  the  use  of  training  these  men  if  they 
cannot  ^t  on  the  ships  ^ 

Captam  Copeland.  Ordinarily  tliey  can  get  on  the  ships;  that  is 
just  a  transient  situation,  at  the  present  time. 

There  has  been  no  real  difficulty  in  the  past.  These  men  all  have 
opportunities  to  go  to  sea.  Furthermore,  they  are  very  successful 
in  reaching  the  high  places,  not  oidy  in  the  oj>eration  of  ships  but  in 
the  operation  and  administration  of  shipping  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I  am  glad  you  have  such  optimism.  But 
I  still  think  they  will  have  some  trouble  for  awhile. 

Have  you  any  further  statement,  sir? 

Captain  Copeland,  The  Navy  Department,  I  think,  is  in  agree- 
ment with  any  training  system  under  the  auspices  of  any  agency 
designated  by  Congress  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Navy  Department, 
hut  feels  that  anytliing  that  tends  toward  a  naval  reserve  is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  the  Navy  Department  itself. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  tliat  out,  did  we  not,  in  a  hearing  before 
'he  Commerce  Committee  ? 

Captain  Copeland.  I  think  that  was  rather  generally  settled,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  Yes.    And  we  shall  bear  in  mind  your  suggestions. 

Are  there  any  other  Government  officials  here? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  may  I  ask  if 
(here  are  any  steamship  men  who  are  eager  to  testify  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  at  some  future  time — not  today?  Does  anyone  know 
of  any  steamship  operators  or  others  wlio  wish  to  appear  in  that 
<ronnection  ? 

^fr.  Reginaij)  G.  Nahelle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  file  an  appear- 
ance here  for  tJie  Canal  Carriers'  Association  i)f  New  York,  who  have 
an  interest  in  this  bill,  operating  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  and 
fr<»m  the  Great  Lakes. 

Senator  Gibson.  In  other  words,  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
barge  canal? 

Mr.  Narelle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  cai-e  to  testify  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Nahelle.  No,  sir — but  later. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  there  others  who  will  testify  at  some  time? 
Are  there  representatives  of  labor  here? 

Mr.  Morton  Borow.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  representatives 
are  here  now,  but  we  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  our 
argument. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Borow.  The  A.  R,  T.  A. ;  that  is,  the  radio  officei-s. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  will  you  state  when  you  will  be  able  to  be 
hei-e  ? 

Mr.  Borow.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman: 
How  long  will  this  committee  meeting  continue? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  long  enough  to  hear  those  who  will  be  in- 
tei-ested.  But,  of  course,  we  do  not  want  these  hearings  to  continue 
all  winter. 
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Mr.  BoBOw.  May  I  ask  what  was  the  normal  contemplated  time 
that  you  would  give  to  us? 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  testify  within  10  days,  say? 

Mr.  BoBow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  of  other  repi-esentativea 
of  labor? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Yes,  sir — that  is,  giving  us  the  full  period  of  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  talk  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  and 
see  if.youc£au  agree  upon  a  date? 

Mr.  Borow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  others! 

Mr.  Ira  L.  Ewers.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ira  L.  Ewers,  and  I 
am  an  attorney.  When  these  measures  were  introduced,  they  were 
submitted  to  a  number  of  steamship  companies  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  problem,  some  of  whom  are  on  the  west  coast,  but  from  whom 
we  have  not  heard  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  desire  to  attend. 

So  I  am  imable  to  say  whether  they  will  or  will  not  desire  to 
testify.  The  understanding  we  obtained  was  that  the  hearings  would 
be  continued  for  witnesses  other  than  Government  witnesses  about 
December  13.  Before  that  time,  undoubtedly  we  shall  be  informed 
as  to  whfiUier  any  of  tiiose  people  desire  to  testify. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  if  ^ou  will  keep  in  touch  with  us, 
then  we  shall  try  to  agree  upon  a  time. 

Does  anyone  else  care  to  speak? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you;  and  that 
will  be  all  this  moiTiing,  unless  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
anything  to  say. 

(No  respome.) 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  theii'we  shall  adjourn  at  this  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  45  a.  m.  an  adjournment  was  taken,  subject  to 
call.) 
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mohdat,  dboescbbb  13,  1937 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Comuerce,  and 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Waskingtm,  D.  C. 
The  committees  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  Caucus 
Room,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland,  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Copeland    (chairman   of  the  Commerce   Com- 
mittee, presiding),  Thomas,  Sheppard,  Mrs.  Caraway,  Biblo,  Guffey, 
Maloney,  EUender,  Vandenbei^,  and  Gibson. 
The  Chairman.  The  committees  will  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Luckenbach,  we  will  b^iu  with  you.     We  are  going  to  take 
up  the  labor  section. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDGAlt  F.  LUCKENBACH,  LUCKENBACH  STEAM- 
SHIP CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  Luckenbach,  we  are  glad  to  see  an  old  friend  here  this  momine. 
I  mean  a  friend  of  long-time  standing.  What  do  you  wish  to  talk 
about? 

Mr.  LtJCKENBACH.  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  bill,  S.  3078. 

The  Chairman.  Veiy  well.  Proceed.  What  part  of  the  bill  do 
you  wish  to  discuss?    Section  15? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  I  wish  to  discuss  section  507  of  the  Merchant 
Marme  Act,  1936. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  section  16  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  And  then  I  will  make  some  su^estions  which  I 
hope  the  committee  will  take  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  su^estions,  and  they 
will  of  course  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  When  we  have  a  toothache  we  go  to  experts, 
you  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  quite  sure  why  you  came  here  then,  Mr. 
Luckenbach. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  When  we  want  advice  we  go  to  experts.  And 
I  wish  ^ou  would  follow  some  of  the  advice  we  have  given  and  what 
I  am  going  to  give  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  It  is 
to  be  assumed  that  vessels  now  receiving  operating-differential  sub- 
sidies cannot  engage  in  the  intercoastal  service  unless  so  authorized 
hy  the  Commission  at  the  time  of  the  adjustment  of  the  ocean-mail 
contracts. 
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If  no  such  authorization  baa  been  made  it  is  reasonable  further  to 
assume  that  vessels  now  engaged  in  intercoastal  service  shall  not  be 
subject  to  competition  of  subsidized  vessels,  except  as  provided  for 
under  section  506  of  the  present  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  or  as 
proposed  under  the  amendments  to  that  section  under  the  bUl  S. 
3078. 

I'nder  section  506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  [as  it  now  is, 
and  also  the  proposed  amendment  of  that  section  under  the  bill  S. 
3078,  vessels  for  which  a  construction  diffwential  subsidy  has  been 
paid  may  upon  paying  certain  portions  of  such  subsidy  to  the  com- 
mission and/or  waiving  of  the  operating-differential  subsidy,  engage 
in  the  intercoastal  service. 

1  \igojousIy  objected  to  this  section  of  the  present  bill  as  it  now  is 
beforeit  was  passed  and  wish  also  to  do  so  in  respect  of  the  proposed 
.^mendmrait  as  it  is  a  discrimination  against  the  nonsubsidized  vessels 
which  in  time  would  restrict  the  service  to  subsidized  vessels  carrying 
high  rate  cargo  and  nonsubsidized  vessels  carrying  bulk  cargo. 

Under  the  present  act  and  also  the  proposed  amendment  certain 
owners  with  tne  assistance  of  construction  and  operating-differentia] 
'subsidies  would  be  able  to  construct  and  operate  supenor  tjpes  of 
vessels  at  comparatively  lower  costs  in  intercoastal  service.  This 
,wou!d  enable  subsidized  vessels  by  reason  of  their  speed  to  take  the 
bulk  of  the  high-rate  cargo  relegating  other  vessels  to  low-rate  cai^o. 

Furthermore,  if  the  bill  S.  3038,  mtroduced  by  Senator  McAdoo, 
providing  for  a  subsidy  for  vessels  up  to  20  years  of  age  when  engaged 
in  tlie  intercoastal  service,  were  passed  vessels  operatmg  in  that  trade 
under  the  present  act  and/or  the  proposed  amendment  would  receive 
the  subsidy  to  the  exclusion  of  practically  all  other  vessels  except  the 
'present  passenger  vessels  engaged  in  the  service. 

This  condition  would  restrict  replacement  of  vessels  and  the  building 
up  and  development  of  a  merchant  marine. 

^  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  in  the  interest  of  the  intercoastal 
'service  as  a  whole  section  506  of  the  bill  S.  3078  should  be  deleted 
from  the  bill  and  an  amendment  substituted  prohibiting  subsidized 
vessels  and  vessels  which  have  at  any  time  been  subsidized,  from  the 
intercoastal  service. 

Also  that  each  company  now  operating  in  the  intercoastal  service 
through  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
,£olls  to  the  extent  of  the  total  Panama  Canal  net  tonnage  of  vessels 
actiiallv  operated  by  each  company  in  that  trade  as  of  November  1, 
1937. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Luckenbach,  how  much  would  that  reduce 
the  Canal  tolls — ^the  total?     Have  you  the  figures? 

Mr.  LucKENBACH.  No;  I  have  not.  Such  tolls  to  be  deposited  by 
each  company  in  a  special  fund,  such  money  to  be  free  of  taxation  of 
any  character  whatsoever  and  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  replacing  vessel  tonnage  of  the  respective  company  concerned. 
Construction  of  the  first  vessel  to  start  within  the  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill. 

]  beheve  in  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine  and 
the  necessary  replacements  to  maintain  same  in  the  interest  of  our 
industries,  commerce,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  our  Navy,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  can  be  accomphshed  by  the  present  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  the  proposed  amendments  under  the  bill  S.  3078,  and 
other  pending  l^^lation  such  as  Mr.  McAdoo's  bill,  S.  3038. 
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I  want  to  si^gest  that  the  Panama  Canal  be  operated  24  hours  per 
dar  when  poBsible. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  any  legislation  should  embrace  vessels  em- 
ployed in  domestic,  as  well  as  in  fore%n  services,  and  should  be 
ID  discriminatory,  extending  assistance  to  all  owners  alike  and  not 
to  certain  services  and  owners  only. 

Concerning  the  amendment  to  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of 
1933,  as  proposed  on  page  30,  section  43, 1  think  it  will  go  a  long  way 
in  the  stabiuzation  of  t£at  service,  e^tcept  the  limiting  of  the  act  to 
"common  carrier"  only  would  probably  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  and  therefore  suggest  that  the  proposed  amendment  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sic.  5.  The  provisionB  of  this  act  are  cxteDded  and  shall  apply  to  every  com- 
mon and  contract  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce,  ae  defined  in  section  1 
xa  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 

Sinc#  1934  seagoing  and  shore  personnel  tliTiiiigli  strikes,  inefficiency, 
lack  of  discipline,  interunion  friction,  and  numerous  other  causes  have 
cost  shipowners  and  the  public  millions  of  dollars  and  loss  of  cai^o 
tonnage  which  may  never  be  regained. 

This  condition  is  disastrous  to  the  shipowner  and  costly  and  unsatis- 
factory to  the  public  concerned. 

The  provisions  of  title  X  would  set  up  the  necessary  organization 
and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  taking  care  of  the  labor  situation  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned  and  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the 
support  of  all  including  labor. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  statement  of  Congressmnn  Bland,  chairman 
of  the  congressional  committee  who  had  smiilar  hearings  last  week, 
to  the  effect  that  no  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine — mentioning  the  intercoastal  lines  in  particular — would  be 
beneficial  unless  the  Petten^Il  bill,  i.  e.,  the  repeal  of  the  Fourth 
Section  Act  should  be  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  yoii,  Mr.  Luckenbach. 

Are  all  the  matters  in  which  you  are  interested  and  are  advocatii^ 
this  morning,  Mr.  Luckenbach,  included  in  the  McAdoo  bill? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Is  that  S.  3078? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  bill  Senator  McAdoo  proposed  to  give 
^eater  favors  to  intercoastal  lines. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  That  is  what  I  object  to — giving  greater  favors 
to  some  of  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand.  But  he  does  not  do  that. 
You  would  not  expect  Senator  McAdoo  to  go  back  on  any  American 
institutions? 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  Well,  in  the  bill  as  I  read  it,  that  is  what  he 
does,  practically. 

TTie  Chairman,  I  am  suiprised.  We  will  have  to  bring  him  in  as 
a  witness. 

Mr.  Luckenbach.  That  is,  vessels  will  receive  a  subsidy  if  they 
are  under  20  years  of  age.  Ail  the  war  constructed  vessels  are  prac- 
tically 20  years  old,  and  those  are  the  ships  that  are  in  the  intercoastal 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grace,  United  Fruit,  and  Panama- 
Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  rule  were  applied  to  all  our  ships,  foreign 
AS  well  as  domestic,  we  would  not  be  paying  any  subsidies  in  2  or  3 
years,  would  we? 
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Mr.  LUCKENBACH.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obUged  to  you,  Mr.  Luckenbach. 

Mr.  Sbepard,  we  will  hear  you  next. 

STATEMENT  OF  OTIS  N.  SHEPAKD,  SHEPASD  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  20b 
EAST  FORTT-SECOND  STREET,  NEW  TORE  CITY 

Mr,  Shepard.  My  name  is  Otis  N.  Shepard.  The  Shepard  Steam- 
ship Co.  is  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  transportation  of  cargo  and  a 
limited  number  of  passengers  in  the  intercoastai  trade. 

They  own  and  operate  five  freight  steamers  of  from  8^500  to  8,500 
dead  weight  tons  eacli,  between  Boston,  New  York,  and  rhiladdphia, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and 
Seattle  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

They  also  serve  many  other  ports,  such  as  Albany,  N.  T.; 
New  London,  Conn. ;  New  Bradford,  Mass. ;  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Olympia, 
Wash.;  Sacramento,  Calif.;  and  many  other  small  places  on  Puget 
Sound,  Columbia  River,  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  company  is  a  corporation,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  They  purchased  their  ships  from  the  United  States 
Shippii^  Board  for  operation  in  the  intercoastai  trade.  They  carry 
east-bound  about  60  percent  lumber  and  40  percent  miscellaneous 
general  cai^o,  and  west-bound  entirely  miscellaneous  general  cargo. 

Except  during  strike  periods,  they  have  maintained  continuous 
and  regular  service  to  date. 

They  have  served  during  the  past  9  years  several  thousands  of 
shippers  in  both  directions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  The 
Shepard  Steamship  Co.  has  appeared  before  your  committee  pre- 
viously, so  I  understand  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  small  common  carriers  in  the  intercoastai  trade.  Later,  if  the 
committee  wishes  further  information  about  our  company,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  it. 

The  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  reasonably  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Shepard.  I  am  appearing  on  their  behalf  to  protest  against 
section  43  of  S.  3078,  wnich  proposes  to  amend  the  Intercoastai 
Shipping  Act  of  1933. 

The  proposal  which  we  object  to  particularly,  is  tliat  in  which  it  is 

S reposed  to  increase  the  regulatory  powers  of  the  United  States 
laritime  Commission,  so  that  they  will  be  empowered  in  future  to 
determine,  to  prescribe,  and  order  enforced  minimum  rates,  fares,  and 
diai^es  in  addition  to  their  present  power  to  determine  and  enforce 
maximum  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping 
pubhc. 

Although  we  believe  it  is  also  a  highly  controversial  matter,  we  are 
not  today  objecting  to  the  other  amendment,  which  proposes  to  extend 
regulations  to  interstate  as  well  as  intercoastai  carriers  per  se. 

The  increase  of  the  regulatory  power  which  has  been  and  still  is  a 
higljy  controversial  subject,  should  not  be  included  in  this  bill 
covcrii^  the  matter  of  subsidies,  which  is  represented  as  "emergency 
l^slation"  important  to  be  acted  upon  immediately  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

We  are  therefore  requesting  that  section  43  be  deleted  from  this 
bill  and  made  the  subject  of  separate  legislation,  to  the  end  that  tho 
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general  public  may  have  ample  notice  to  appear  and  make  their 
wishes  fully  known. 

We  believe  that  this  extension  of  minimum-rate  authority  is  not 
necessary,  not  desirable  nor  in  the  pubhc  interest  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  light  of  past  history,  the  power  to  enforce  minimum  rates  is 
a  subject  giving  cause  for  due  concern  and  inasmuch  as  there  appears 
to  be  no  necessity  for  same  at  the  present  time  on  the  intercoastal 
trade,  should  be  a  subject  of  further  consideration  before  enactment. 

There  is  no  need  for  an  mcrease  of  regulatory  powers  at  the  present 
time  in  the  intercoastal  trade. 

During  the  decade  and  a  half  of  water  transportation  in  the  inter- 
coastal trade  via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  up  to  June  1933,  there  were 
frequent  and  violent  fluctuations  in  the  cargo  rates.  There  existed 
many  discrimiuatoiy  and  preferential  practices  between  shippers, 
places,  and  kinds  of  commodities,  all  of  which  caused  great  hardshipa 
to  the  shipping  public.  Numerous  rate  wars  between  carriers  occurred. 
Many  conference  agreements  were  created  after  each  period  of  open 
rates.  Each  conference  only  lasted  for  from  6  months  to  a  year  and 
a  half  to  then  disband  for  a  succeeding  period  of  vicious  rate  cutting. 
Distress  to  both  the  competing  carriers  and  the  shipping  pubUc  made 
it  wise  and  proper  for  Coi^reas  to  act.  As  a  result  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act  of  1933  was  passed  by  Congress. 

No  such  situation  is  prevalent  in  the  intercoastal  trade  today. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933  there  has 
been  no  rate  war,  no  cutting  of  rates,  nor  any  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  rates,  fares,  charges,  rules,  regulations,  or  practices.  One 
conference  has  existed  continuously  for  over  4%  years.  Its  operations 
are  continuing  tranquilly  and  reasonably  satisfactory  to  both  steam- 
ship lines  and  the  shipping  pubhc.  Tnere  is  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion but  that  it  will  continue  indefinitely.  It  is  presently  cooperating 
with  its  principle  competitors  the  transcontinental  rail  lines  and  is  at 
the  moment  appearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  is  asking  that  Commission  to  allow  increases  of  the  all  rail  and  the 
rail  and  water  rates  in  order  that  the  Intercoastal  Steamship  Freight 
Association  (the  present  Conference  Lines)  may  increase  their  water 
rates.  The  associates  lines  openly  state  tbat  tbey  desire  and  need 
increased  freight  rates,  that  they  can  not  increase  their  rates  unless 
the  rail  rates  which  form  a  ceiling  or  dead  line  for  the  water  rates,  are 


Since  1933  the  water  rates  and  charges  have  been  stable  and  without 
sudden  or  violent  fluctuations.  In  fact  there  have  been  but  two 
important  changes: 

1.  An  increase  in  rates  of  approximately  10  percent  was  made  in 
October  1936  and  approved  by  the  then  existing  Uaited  States  Ship- 
ping Board. 

2.  A  similar  increase,  because  of  increased  operating  costs  was  made 
in  June  or  July  of  this  year,  1937,  and  was  approved  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  Shippers  and  competitors  have  30 
days  notice  before  any  material  changes  are  made  in  either  rates,  rules 
or  practices. 

The  proposed  increased  in  rate  r^ulation  is  undesirable. 

Where  there  is  an  evil  or  wrong  to  the  pubhc  to  be  righted,  new  le^s- 
lation  is  justifled,  but  when  there  is  no  wrong  prevalent.  Congress 
should  refrain  from  enacting  unnecessary  legislation.  The  new  con- 
ditions and  changed  requirements  must  be  met  by  industry.  Such 
3243T— JT— pt  a — 2 
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changes,  particularly  affecting  transportation  are  distreasing  to  a  large 
number  of  industries.  We  all,  particularly  at  the  moment,  realize  the 
need  of  helpful  consideration,  sympathizing  with  general  business,  and 
no  law  should  be  unnecessarily  enacted  to  disturb  and  distress  it. 

The  duty  of  determining,  prescribing,  and  ordering  enforced  mini- 
mum rates,  places  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  United  States  Maritime 
Gommisaion,  as  well  as  the  water  carriers  and  the  shippers.  Water 
rates  never  have  been  and  cannot  be  determined  by  any  sicentific 
method.  Consideration  is  necessary  of  some  40  or  50  factors,  on  each 
and  every  commodity  separately.  The  cominission  would  be  obliged 
to  either  hold  lengthy  hearings  at  which  the  carriers  and  the  shippers 
must  appear  on  some  4,000  commodity  rates  or  else  must  set  minimum 
rates  at  such  a  low  level,  that  they  would  have  no  effect  or  value,  on 
either  the  lines  or  the  shippers.  They  would  in  fact  enjoy  the  same 
position  as  that  occupied  by  the  maximum  rates  which  were  on  file 
before  the  Intercoaatal  Shipping  Act  became  a  law  and  which  were 
fixed  so  high  that  they  meant  nothing. 

The  proposed  extension  of  minimum  rate  power  is  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

This  proposal  has  been  regularly  stricken  out  of  every  bill  put  before 
Congress  in  the  past  two  or  three  sessions  because  of  voluminous  testi- 
mony by  the  shipping  public,  a  repetition  of  which  space  does  not 
permit  herein.  Review  if  you  will  the  testimony  of  shippers  before 
deputy  administrators  on  the  proposed  code  of  fair  competition  foe 
the  shipping  industry,  pursuant  to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  Review  also  testimony  in  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
intcrcoastal  investigation.  Docket  126 — also  review  testimony  before 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  here  with  me  a  list  of  175  shippers  who 
have  appeared  and  given  testimony  at  these  hearuigs,  setting  forth 
their  wishes  on  this  subject.  They  represent  nationally  well-Itnown 
concerns  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  small  shippers.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  that  list  for  these  records,  if  it  is  desired.  Many  of  those  testi- 
fying at  these  hearings  were  associations  representing  thousands  of 
concerns  shipping  cargo  in  the  intcrcoastal  trade.  All  have  expressed 
their  views  and  all  are  opposed  to  the  delegation  of  further  reguhitoiy 
powers  in  the  intercoastal  trade  at  tlio  present  time. 

There  is  no  necessity  now  for  this  proposal.  It  is  true  that  minimum 
rate  power  has  been  delegated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion over  the  railroads  and  the  need  for  same  is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  controversy  over  the  Pettengill  bill  still  before  Congress  ovet 
the  fourth  section,  long-and-short-haul  clause.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  to  eliminate  this  minimum  rate  control  over  rail  rates  as  in 
the  past  would  in  the  future  enable  raihoads  to  eliminate  water  car- 
riers. No  such  condition  prevails  in  water  transportation.  The  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  common  earners  by  water  to  set  rates  as  economi- 
cally as  they  feel  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  does  not  force 
out  of  business  any  other  carriers.    The  rate  structure  as  existing  at 

§  resent  is  not  destructive  to  the  water  carriers  themselves  as  evi- 
enced  by  the  fact  that  the  Intercoastal  Steamship  Freight  Associa- 
tion (the  present  Conference  Lines)  are  at  present  publicly  stating  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  only  that  thpy  need  in- 
creased rates  but  that  they  can  and  will  increase  their  rates  provided 
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the  Interstate  Conimerce  Commissioa  allows  the  railroads,  which  fomi 
ft  ceilii^  over  water  rates,  to  increase  rail  rates.  ,    , 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  state  for  the  record  that  we  feel  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  fraught  with  danger  and  will  result  in  the  elim- 
ination  of  small  wat«r  lines,  including  our  company,  because  of  the 

Eeraistence  and  continual  pressure  of  the  larger  and  powerful  water 
nea. 

My  company  has  never  defaulted  on  a  single  payment  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  or  th^  Maritime  Commission.  They  have  always  dis- 
counted all  bills  and  expect  to  continue  their  service  to  the  pubhc 
and  to  meet  their  obligations  unless  they  are  forced  to  charge  rates 
which  are  not  commensurate  with  their  service.  As  long  as  their 
service  is  desired  by  the  shipping  public  no  law  should  be  put  on  the 
statute  books  which  will  enable  any  governmental  commission  to 
deprive  the  public  of  that  service. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  authority,  to  be  set  up  under  this  pro- 

£osed  amendment  of  section  3  of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  wilt 
ave  to  rely  for  information  and  suggestions  upon  the  industry  itself -^ 
The  powerful  lines  have  been  in  position  in  the  past,  and  will  be  in  a 
position  in  tlie  future  to  spend  the  time  and  effort  necessary  for  a 
conunuous  and  persistent  presentation  of  their  point  of  view  and 
their  special  interests.  The  smaller  carriers  and  the  ofteu  unor-; 
ganized  shipping  public  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  In  the  light  of 
past  experience  there  k  just  cause  for  concern,  that  if  not  accompanied 
by  fnrtlier  safeguards,  the  new  rate  fixing  power  will  be  exercised  t6> 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  powerful  Imes  maintaining  superior 
services,  causing  the  elimination  of  their  most  modest  competitors  to 
the  detriment  of  the  pubhc  interests. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  went  so  far  in  its  decisions  in 
dockets  139,  144,  and  148  as  to  take  on  themselves  without  delegation 
of  power  from  Congress  the  authority  to  declare  rates  unlawful 
because' they  considered  them  unreasonably  low.  How  much  more 
evident  it  is  that  in  the  event  that  Congress  delegate  minimum  rate 
power  similar  results  will  occur.  This  can  only  be  avoided  if  minimum 
rate  power  is  to  be  delegated  by  enacting  an  express  proviso. 

For  (he  above  reasons  we  urge  your  committee,  first,  that  the 
minimiun  rate  power  be  deleted.  Secondly,  failing  that  action  we  ask 
the  committee  that  in  the  event  the  power  is  to  be  delegated  that  the 
act  be  further  amended  by  adding  the  following: 


Provided,  That  in  prescribing  such  ina.ximum  and  minimum  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  differentials  shall  be  establiahed  based  upon  differeacea  in  service  rendered, 
to  the  end  that  small  water  carriers  operating  in  the  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  adequately  protected. 

The  above  amendment  is  the  same  amendment  sug^sted  in  April 
1935  when  the  Seventy-fo\irth  Congress,  first  session,  was  considering 
this  same  extension  of  minimum  rate  power  in  connection  with  S.  2582^ 
which  bill  was  eventually  abandoned  and  replaced  by  the  present 
Maritime  Act  of  1936  with  the  minimum  rate  provision  deleted. 

We  filed  a  very  short  brief  at  that  time  on  this  subject,  copy  of 
which  I  have  here  with  me  and  which  holds  as  true  and  apphcable 
today  as  it  did  then  and  I  desire  to  request  that  this  former  brief, 
whicn  I  herewith  tender,  be  made  a  part  of  this  record,  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  again  have  called  to  their  attention: 

1.  The  necessity  in  the  public  interest  for  rate  di^erential  based 
upon  differences  in  service  rendered. 
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2.  That  the  powerful  "A"  Lines  operating  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
are  determined  to  bring  about  a  parity  of  rates  irrespective  of  type 
and  cost  of  service. 

3.  The  opinion  of  shippers  on  the  matter  of  rate  differentials. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  Mr.  Shepard.  We 
wjJt  have  printed  in  the  hearings  at  this  point  the  brief  you  suggested 
should  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Shepard  Steamship  Co.  is  here  printed  in 
the  record,  as  follows: 

{BoTore  tbe  Commltl^v  on  Conunerce  of  tbe  UnEted  Statsa  Seuatfl,  74th  Cong.,  1st  SeasO 

REGULATORY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SHIP  SUBSIDY  BILL  (8.  2582) 

Meuobandttm  in  Support  of  as  Aueitduent  Providing  That,  in  Fixino 
MiNiHuu  Rates  for  Interstate  and  Intercoastal  Water  Carbibbs, 
Differentials  Shall  be  Established  Based  Upon  Differences  in  thb 
Service  Rendered 


The  purpose  of  this  brief  is  to  urge  upon  the  Committee  the  necessity  of  addiDg 
the  following  proviso  to  Section  701  (1)  of  the  Bill  (which  ameDds  Section  18  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916)  on  page  32,  line  II  thereof;  > 

"Pronded,  that  in  prescribing  sucA  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  fares  and 
charges,  di^erentiaU  shall  be  established  baaed  upon  di^erences  in  the  service  rendered, 
to  (Ae  end  that  small  water  carriers  operating  in  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  adequately  protected." 

The  same  proviso  should  also  be  added  to  Section  701  (3)  of  the  Bill  (which 
amends  Section  3  of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933)  on  page  33,  line  20.' 
»♦**♦•♦ 

The  sections  of  the  Bill  referred  to  would  effect  a  change  in  the  law  by  conferring 
upon  the  new  Federal  Maritime  Authority  the  power  to  prescribe  minimum  rates 
for  water  carriers  operating  in  interstate  and  intercoastal  trade.  The  effect  of 
the  additional  language  offered  herein  would  be  to  insure  (1)  that  this  new  power 
would  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  each  class  or  type  of  water  trans- 
portation to  serve  the  need  to  which  it  is  economically  best  adapted  and  (2)  that 
it  will  not  be  used  so  as  to  create  a  shipping  monopoly  and  to  deprive  the  shippers 
and  consumers  of  this  country  of  the  economic  advantage  of  paying  less  for  a 
type  of  service  which  it  costs  less  to  provide. 


From  the  earliest  be^nnings  of  transportation  for  hire,  the  necessity  has  been 
recognized  for  ditTereotials  in  rates,  based  upon  differences  in  tye  type  of  service 
rendered.  It  is  obvious  that  a  varied  machinery  of  transportation  could  not 
exist  if  the  same  rate  were  charged  for  simpler  and  less  costly  modes  of  transporta- 
tion  as  for  the  most  expensive  one. 

(1)  DiSerentials  exist  on  every  all-rail  route. — Express  shipments  by  rail  (fast, 
frequent)  always  pay  a  premium  over  freight  shipn}ents  over  the  same  distance, 
and  this  choice  of  service  is  of  very  great  importance  to  shippers. 

(2)  Differentials  are  permitted  (a)  on  all-water  routes  against  atl-rail,  (b)  oq 
rail  and  water  routes  against  all  rail,  and  (c)  on  rail-and- water,  where  the  water 
trip  is  long,  against  rail-and- water,  where  the  water  trip  is  short. — Here  again  the 
r^nt  of  the  public  to  varying  services  at  varying  costs  has  moved  the  Government 
to  protect  services,  which,  at  a  parity  of  rates,  could  not  possibly  exist. 

(3)  Differentials  are  well  recognized  on  many  all-water  routes. — The  Pacific 
coastwise  trade  have  differentials  on  a  large  number  of  items,  classifying  their  lines 
iDto  A,  B,  and  C.  The  River  Plate,  Brazil,  Southbound  Conference  have  had  a 
differential  varying  between  5%  and  10%  (now  about  7%) .     The  Havana  Confer- 

I  The  page  and  line  numbers  refer  to  Committee  Print  No.  2,  dated  April  24,  IBM. 
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onco  lias  a  differential  of  from  G%  to  7^%.  There  is  a  DtfTcreiitial  Conforciice  to 
Italy. 

(4)  DifTonintialo  aro  pcrmltteil  and  fostered  in  a  great  variety  of  other  forms  of 
transportation. — Street  car  faros  arc  less  than  bus  faros;  bus  fares  than  taxicab 
faros;  goods  or  mail  moved  by  airplane  pay  more  tlian  by  train ;  by  train  more  than 
by  bus;  by  hns  than  by  caiiol  boat,  etc.,  etc.,  the  world  over. 

Indued,  it  is  so  obvious  as  to  preclude  all  discussion  tliat  a  parity  of  ratOB  for  all 
types  of  tranxportation  service,  irrespective  of  cost,  would  bo  afcainst  the  public 
interest.  Such  a  parity  would  bo  sheer  oconomio  waste.  It  would  cripnlo  the  tree 
flow  of  commodities.  It  would  drive  the  more  modest  but  economically  valuable 
means  of  tramitmrt  out  of  bimincss.  It  would  deprive  shippers  and  conoumerB  oF  a 
varied  and  well  balanced  system  of  transportation,  and  compel  them  to  pay  for  a 
uniformly  liifth  geared  one  which  they  neither  need  nor  want. 

II.  Tub  a  Linbr  Operating  in  the  IntercoabtaIi  Trade  Are  Detskuinxd 
TO  Bring  About  a  Parity  or  Rates  Irrebpeotive  op  Typs  and  Cost  of 
Service 

the  situation  in  the  intbrcoastai.  trade 

The  so-called  intorcoantal  trade  Ih  the  trade  by  water  (limited  of  course  to 
United  States  vensclH)  between  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  Htates 
and  ports  ou  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
In  this  trade  there  have  liecn  operating  the  following  steamship  lines,  known  as 
A  lines,  operating  fast  vessels  and  frequent  sailings,  vix:  Amoricaii-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  Dollar  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  Ltd.,  (Grace  Line)  Panama 
Mall  Steamship  Company,  Luckenl>ach  Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  (Panama 
Pacific  Line)  American  Line  S.  S.  Corporation. 

There  are  also  the  following  lines  known  as  B  linos,  maintaining  slower  or  loss 
frequent  service,  vii:  Arrow  Lino  (Sudden  i.  Christen  son -Lob  Angeles  Steamship 
Company),  Calmar  Steamship  Corporation,  Isthmian  Steamship  Company, 
McCorniack  Steamship  Coinpany,  Pacific- Atlantic  Steamship  Company  (Quaker 
Line),  Williams  Steamship  Corporation;  and  finally  there  are  the  following  lines 


D    POSITION    TAKEN    BY    THE    "A"    LINES 


there  muH.  be  a  single  rate  structure  or  an  nbiolute  parttji  »/  rate*  vnlhoul  rtaard  to 
the  type  of  service  and  to  the  cost  of  runnino  t(.  That  position  was  stated  as  follows 
in  a  joint  brief  filed  by  three  of  the  "A  lines  (Grace  Line,  Panama- Pacific  Line 
and  Dollar  Steamship  Lines)  in  the  intorcoastal  Investigation  recently  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Bureau: 

"The  dovclopincnt  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  as  required  by  Congrei- 
eional  mandate  can  bo  served  best  by  the  Itureau  prescribing  a  single  set  of  rates 
for  all  serviccB  in  order  to  make  the  competition  between  oarriors  one  in  service 
only"  (page  9). 

During  the  same  investigation,  Mr.  Luokenbach,  President  of  the  LtiekenbaOh 
Steamship  Company,  operating  one  of  the  "A"  aervlces  In  the  intorcoactal  trade, 
testified  as  follows: 

"Q.  I  wish  you  would  advise  the  Examiner  as  to  what  you  think  should  be  the 
method  of  making  rates  on  steamsblps  operating  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific? — A.  /  think  uie  should  work  on  a  ono-riUe  bane,  ttrvice  to  cautd. 

Q.  One  rata  basis,  service  to  count? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  undorstand  you  to  mean  by  that,  that  there  should  be  one  rate:  To  illue- 
trate,  on  one  commodity,  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco? — A.  Yes. 

q.  By  all  lines?— A.  By  all  lines. 

A.  I  think  we  all  ought  to  bo  on  the  same  basis.  They  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. I  mean  they,  or  anybody,  couM  bav«  bought  the  ships  that  I  bought; 
but  thoy  did  not  see  fit  to  do  It 
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I  am  competiDg  with  fast  ehipa,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  and  I  think 
«ver](body  else  should  be  in  the  aame  boat. 

Q.  For  what  particular  reasonsT  Will  that  be  helpful  to  the  trade? — A.  That 
would  build  up  more  Hhipe  and  faster  ships. 

Q.  What  would  become  of  the  slower  vessels? — A.  /{ teouU  6e  jait  too  bad  for 
ihem  uoless  they  got  together  wnd  had  a  service  which  could  compete  with  us. 


13-diL^    __     ___.  ___ 

Q.  In  other  vmrdt,  there  should  be  no  relationtkip  to  the  cott  o]  the  tervice  aa 
ghown  in  the  rales — A.  No,  sir.  The  32-day  vessel  a  nuin  can  go  out  and  build 
just  the  same  as  I  can.  I  do  not  believe  in  putting  a  premium  on  inferior  service'' 
(Record  of  Intercoastal  Inrestigation,  pp.  621,  522,  623,  628,  629  and  633). 
[Italics  ours.] 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Luckenbach  insisted  that  his  ships  must  be  allowed 
to  charge  a  differential  under  the  transcontinental  railroad  rates,  because: 

"*     *     *     I  would  not  get  any  businesa  if  I  did  not." 

He  stated  that  he  must  charge  a  loner  rate  "in  order  to  live"  (Record  of  Inter- 
coastal Investigation,  p.  632). 

The  Shipping  Board  Bureau  has  not  as  yet  issued  a  report  or  made  any  ruling 
on  the  subject  of  differentials  in  the  Intercoastal  trade.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  organized  and  persistent  pressure  of  the  "A"  hnes  in  favor  of  the  single- 
rate  structure  will  continue  to  be  exerted  upon  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau  and, 
if  this  Bill  should  be  enacted  nithout  adequate  safeguards,  increasingly  upon  the 
new  Maritime  Authority. 

III.  The  Opinion  of  Shippers  On  xiiB  Question  or  Rate  Differentials 

IN    iNTBRCOAfTAL    TrADE 

The  intercoastal  investigation  referred  to  above  was  conducted  from  February 

to  October  of  last  year.  It  was  widely  advertised.  An  unusual  number  of 
shippers  appeared  and  testified  at  the  hearings.  Ever^  one  of  the  shippers  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  rate  differentials  for  varying  types  of 
services  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Their  composite  opinion  may  fairly  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  Under  one  rate  structure,  all  cargo  that  moved  at  all  would  move  by  the 
fastest,  most  frequent  service  available.     This  would  mean  that  the  slower,  less 
frequent  lines  would  starve  to  death  and  go  out  of  businesa  and  the  remaining  A 
lines  would  have  a  monopoly. 

(2}  Some  commodities  require  frequent  shipment«  and  swift  transport.  These 
can  afford  to  and  do  pay  a  premium.  These  travel  by  railroad  or  by  A  lines 
for  the  most  part.  Others,  less  valuable,  or  less  perishable,  or  more  bulky,  or 
easier  to  store,  can  more  economically  move  by  tne  slower,  less  frequent  lines. 
The  shippers  of  such  commodities  should  not  be  deprived  of  these  slower  services. 

(3)  Slower  lines  do  not,  in  any  fair  sense,  "divert"  traffic  from  A  lines.  They 
carry  traffic  which,  on  a  basis  of  sound  buainess,  properly  belontts  to  them.  They 
create  traffic  which  otherwise ,  could  not  afford  to  move.  Shippers  need  the 
cheaper  differential  services  in  order  to  afford  to  move  low  grade,  heavy  volunie, 
high  weight  density  products  at  all. 

(4)  The  faster,  more  frequent  lines,  because  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
punctual  departures  and  fixed  schedules,  naturally  give  their  preference  to  the 
needs  of  a  few  predominant  ports,  such  as  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia. 
They  tend  to  ignore  the  needs  of  lesser  porta  to  the  injury  of  millions  of  citizens. 

(5)  Shippers  wish  no  injury  to  the  A  lines.  They  now  divide  their  patronage 
among  the  A,  B,  and  C,  lines  in  accordance  with  the  varying  business  factors  in 

(6)  Differentials  exist  the  world  over.  They  rest  on  economic  necessity. 
Shippers  can  see  no  reason  why  the  intercoastal  trade  should  be  treated  differently 
from  other  trades. 

'  The  effect  which  a  Bing1e-rat«  structure  would  have  upon  the  intercoastal  trade 
was  aptly  stated  during  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Warley  of  the  Calmar  Steamship 
Corporation,  as  follows: 

"Can  you  state  the  grounds  on  which  you  think  the  one  class  set-up  is  illogical? — 
A.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  testimony  to  subatantiate  my  own  belief  that 
a  one-rate  set-up  would  simply  mean  that  the  slower  lines  would  be  forced  out  of 
the  entire  buaineaa,  or  only  sufficient  left  in  the  business  to  take  what  the  'A'  lines 
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did  not  want  or  could  not  cany.  *  *  *  And  I  think  that  anything  that  would 
establish  a  set-up  of  a  single-rate  structure  would  put  60  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
in  the  trade  in  a  verv  hazardous  and  perhaps  impossible  position  to  operate." 
(Record  of  Investigation,  pp.  3410-3411.) 

At  the  time  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the 
•hipping  industry,  the  situation  in  the  intercoastal  trade  received  extensive  study 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Davis,  a  distiDguished  lawyer,  then  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  in  charge  of  Shipping.  As  a  result  of  that  study,  Mr.  Davis  made 
public  announcement  of  his  conviction  that  any  regulation  of  water  carriers  oper- 
ating in  the  intercoastal  trade  Tmitl  provide  for  differentials  for  the  varying 
services.     He  stated: 

"*  •  ■  But  I  do  say  that  you  must  in  some  form  reintroduce  into  tbo  inter- 
coastal trade  a  competitive  condition  that  will,  either  by  agreement  or  by  the 
'  jA«wure  of  necessity,  develop  a  differential  for  different  services.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  agreed  on  beforehand  by  rational  men  who  know  the  value  of  their 
seiVices  or  whether  the  industry  is  forced  to  oome  to  agreement  aliout  it  by  selling 
their  service  for  what  it  is  worth  in  order  to  live.  But  unless  I  am  wholly  mis- 
taken, and  if  I  am  I  want  to  be  corrected,  it  is  necesaary,  to  solve  the  problems  of 
that  branch  of  the  industry,  thai  that  idea  should  be  iTitroduced  some  way."  (Speech 
before  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of  New  York,  December  14, 
1933.)     [italics  ours.] 


.  In  the  nature  of  tilings,  the  Authority  to  be  set  up  under  the  Bill  will  have  to 
rely  for  information  an  1  suggestion  upon  the  industry  itself.  The  powerful  lines 
have  been  in  a  position  in  the  past,  and  wit!  be  in  a  position  in  the  future,  to  spend 
the  time  and  effort  necessary  for  a  continuous  and  persistent  presentation  of  their 
point  of  view  and  of  their  special  interests.  The  smaller  carriers  and  the  often 
unorganized  shipping  public  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  ao.  In  the  light  of  past 
experience,  there  is  just  cause  for  concern  that,  if  not  accompanied  by  further 
MlieRuards,  the  new  rate  6xing  power  will  be  exercised  to  the  exclusive  advantage 
of  the  powerful  lines  maintaining  superior  services,  causing  the  eliminalion  of 
their  more  modest  competitors,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest.  This 
can  only  be  avoided  by  enacting  the  express  proviso  suggested  herein. 

Dated  New  York,  April  21,  1935. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SflGPARn  Steamship  Co. 

HAROLn  S.  Dbuing, 

'    LaBZLO  KORHEHDI,  ' 

Counsel. 

-  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Shepard,  I  now  want  to  ask  you  a  question: 
Have  you  seen  the  committee  print  with  the  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  as  made  by  the  Maritime  Commission  on  page  407  I  do 
not  think  you  have  quite  answered  the  explanation  or  the  criticism 
that  \vas  made  by  the  Commission  about  the  importance  of  filing 
these  rates,  both  maximum  and  minimum,  on  10  days'  notice.  ,  The 
eharge  made  is: 

They  may  charge  different  rates  from  different  shippers  for  the  same  services, 
provided  such  rates  are  lower  than  the  maximum  rates,  and  may  increase  their 
actual  rates  without  notice  provided  the  increased  rates  are  not  higher  than  the 
maximum  rates.  These  privileges  and  the  lack  of  publicity  lend  themselves  to 
secret  rebates,  trading,  and  discrimination. 
Do  you  dist^ee  with  that? 

Mr.  Shepard.  Yes,  sir;  I  decidedly  do.  I  should  like  permissioo, 
if  I  may,  to  furnish  a  short  brief  in  refuting  that  statement. 
.  The  Chairman.  I  tliink  you  should,  because  this  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  is  the  bill  wliicli  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. These  explanations  included  in  the  paper  we  have  before 
us  are  the  esplanations  provided  by  the  Commission,  and  here  this 
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definite  charge  is  mode  that  the  present  arrangement  lends  itsdf  to 
secret  rebates,  trading  and  discrimination.  So  if  you  care  to  furnish 
it  to  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  brief  on  that  particidar  subject. 

Mr.  Shefard.  Yes.     I  shall  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  it. 

Senator  Thob4AS.  Mr,  Shepard,  you  made  reference  to  section  4 
of  the  Transportation  Act.  There  is  nothing  in  section  43  of  this  bill 
which  would  affect  the  law  as  it  stands  under  section  4  today,  is  there? 

Mr.  Sheparo.  Section  4  is  the  part  of  the  Transportation  Act 
covering  rail  carriers.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  have 
any  effect  on  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  used  it,  though,  as  a  reference,  did  you  not, 
in  your  aigument? 

Mr.  Shepard.  I  referred  to  it  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  mini- 
mum rate  power  in  the  case  of  the  nuiroads,  which  necessity  is  absent 
in  the  case  of  water  carriers. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  Economic  Survey  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal  said : 

It  should  be  poloted  out  that  Commisffioner  Moran  feels  that  there  should  be 
no  amendments  to  the  1936  act,  aa  the  CommisBJon  euggeste  in  the  enrvej,  until 
it  has  had  a  longer  period  of  experience  in  the  adnunistratioD  of  such  act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  bearing  I  wrote  to  Commisaoner 
Moran,  because  I  knew  that  several  members  of  the  committee  were 
anxious  to  hear  him,  and  I  certainly  have  been  anxious  to  hear  him. 
The  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Commissioner  Moran  is  as  follows : 

DccBUBBR  8,  1937. 
Hon.  Edward  C.  Moban,  Jr., 

Commitritmer,  United  Stalet  Maritime  Commistion, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DBAit  CoHHjsBjoMER  MoBAN:  This  mominK  in  making  a  statement  to  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Chairman  Kennedy  stated  that  you  were  not  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendations  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board.     Mr, 
Kennedy  made  a  strong  appeal  for  modification  of  existing  law. 

Naturally  we  are  anxious  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  question.     We  would  be  happy 
to  have  you  express  your  views.      Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  appear  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  Friday  morning  of  this  week  at  11  o'clock?     If  so, 
I  shall  notify  them  so  all  the  members  of  the  committee  may  be  present. 
With  kind  personal  r^ards, 
Cordisily, 

ROTAL    S.   COPKLAND. 

The  reply  from  Commissioner  Moran  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Maritime  CouuiBBioif, 

Wathington,  D.  C,  December  9,  1937. 
Hon,  Royal  S,  Copbi-and, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  appreciate  your  kindnesa  and  courtesy  in  extending  to 
me  an  invitation,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate, 
to  appear  before  your  committee  and  express  my  views  concerning  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 

The  statement  of  Chairman  Kennedv  l>efore  your  committee  was  full  and  com~ 
plete,  and  was  the  result  of  a  painstaking  atudy  of  the  shipping  problem. 

Since  my  views,  generally  speaking,  are  set  forth  in  the  Economic  Survey  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  letter  of  transmittal  submitted  therewith, 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  1  feel  there  is 
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BothiDg  further  to  add,  and  therefore  I  do  not  plan  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
apmar  before  your  committee. 

With  kind  pereonal  regards,  I  remain, 
CordiftUy  yours, 

Edwabd  G.  Mohan,  Jr., 

ComntitgToner. 

We  came  together  this  morning  particularly  to  hear  witnesses  who 
care  to  speak  regarding  the  labor  recommendations  to  the  Maritime 
Commission.  I  suggest  that  there  be  printed  in  the  record  at  this 
point  the  pages  from  the  Economic  Survey  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  deafing  with  the  subject,  Labor,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  43,  where  the  statement  is  made  that  labor  conditions  are  deplor- 
able, and  up  to  the  subject  of  Training,  but  not  including  it,  near 
the  top  of  page  50. 

(The  matter  referred  to,  being  under  the  heading  Labor,  m  the 
Economic  Survey  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine,  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  is  printed  in  the  record,  aa 
follows;) 

One  of  tht  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the  Cemmission  is  confronted 
today  is  that  of  seagoing  personnel. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  American  merchant  marine  are  deplorable.  Unlefls 
BOmething  is  done  to  reduce  tnterunion  friotion,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
crews,  and  to  restore  order  and  discipline  upon  our  ships,  all  Government  efforts  to 
develop  a  strong  American  fleet  will  be  futile,  A  merchant  marine  built  upon 
ii^equate  and  unsatisfactory  personnel  is  little  better  than  no  merchant  marine 
at  all. 

Labor  relations  in  the  shipping  industry  have  long  been  characterized  by  an 
unenlightened  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employee.  The  employer, 
for  hie  part,  has  in  the  past  imposed  long  hours,  low  wages,  and  cramped  quarters. 
The  employee,  meanwhile,  has  abused  his  employment  in  a  maimer  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  industry.  The  result  of  these  things  has  been  that 
shipping,  despite  the  marvelous  technical  progress  of  the  past  century,  has  r&- 
inalned  in  a  backward  state  so  far  as  labor  relations  are  concerned. 

The  Commission  found,  in  approaching  the  labor  problem,  little  informatioD 
Upon  which  to  proceed.  There  are  available  practically  no  statistics  relating  to  the 
employment  of  seamen  on  ocean-going  vessels.  The  earnings  of  seamen,  their 
conditions  of  labor,  the  average  length  of  service,  and  similar  matters  affecting 
seafaring  men  seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  The  Commission  was  forced  to 
undertake  some  rather  unusual  research  in  order  to  establish  a  proper  basis  for  Its 
study  of  the  labor  problem. 

It  was  found,  first  off,  that  no'one  knew  exactly  how  many  men  were  employed 
on  our  subsidized  vessels.  The  study  revealed  that  there  Is  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  men  employed  on  the  155  vessels  now  under  subsidy  contracts. 

The  next  step,  in  the  determination  of  conditions  among  seamen,  was  to  inquire 
into  wages  and  earnings.  Although  the  Federal  Government  now  publishes  a 
table  which  compares  American  wages  with  those  paid  on  foreign  ships,  these 
figures  do  not  provide  a  proper  comparison.  For  one  thing,  they  are  distorted  by 
currency  fluctuations;  for  another,  they  do  not  take  Into  account  subsistence, 
security,  pensions,  or  the  purchasing  power  of  the  seaman's  wages  in  his  home 
country.  It  was  accordingly  necessary  to  work  up  a  mass  of  original  data  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of  the  conditions  of  American  seamen,  both  as 
compared  with  foreign  seamen  and  with  domestic  workers  ashore. 

To  make  up  for  statistical  deficiencies,  and  to  get  the  very  latest  information 
about  American  seamen,  the  Commission  arranged  with  a  private  agency  in  N(nr 
York  to  interview  1,000  men.  Interviews  were  secured  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
to  secure  as  large  a  spread  as  possible.  The  replies  reveal  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  men  who  man  our  vessels. 

The  men  interview'^  have  been  at  sea  anywhere  from  1  month  t«  40  ^eara. 
They  come  preponderantly  from  seaboard  States.  The  majority  are  aaihng  in 
capacities  below  what  they  consider  themselves  qualified  by  experience  and 
licensing  to  fill.  Most  of  the  men  are  single;  practically  none  have  bank  accounts; 
few  vote. 

32437— 37— pt.  2 3 
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'  An  interesting  part  of  this  atuciy  has  to  do  with  continuity  of  empSaymentH. 
AhDost  without  exception  the  repliee  indictite  an  excesBive  turn-over.  AHfaoug^ 
practically  all  of  the  men  regard  their  occupation  as  permanent,  few  stay  ioDg  on 
one  vessel.  Thus  many  seamen  report  8  and  10  years  of  service,  of  which  perhaps 
not  more  than  4  months  have  been  spent  on  one  ship  or  even  in  one  line.  The 
replies  also  reveal  that  even  during  prosperous  times  the  men  spend  an  average 
of  several  weeks  a  year  "on  the  beach,"  or  unemployed. 

The  only  way  to  ascertain  working  conditions,  it  was  decided,  was  to  give  the 
men  an  opportunity  to  laj;  their  grievances  before  the  Commission.  Accordingly, 
hearings  were  held  at  various  ports  on  the  three  coasts,  at  which  representativea 
of  both  labor  and  employers  appeared  to  discuss  conditions  abord  American 
vessels.  The  regional  hearings  were  followed  by  a  general  hearing  held  in  Waah- 
ington.     Id  all,  185  witnesses  were  heard. 

In  addition  to  holding  hearings,  members  of  the  Commission  went  aboard  more 
tiiati  40  vessels  in  order  to  see  for  themselves  the  conditions  under  which  our 
seamen  were  working.  They  found  that  in  many  cases  the  complaints  of  the  men 
■were  justified.  Quarters  were  found  to  be  crowded,  insanitary,  and  poorly  ven- 
tilated. The  result  was  a  series  of  orders  for  the  remodfding  of  crew  quarters  on 
subsidized  vessels  that  should  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  living  conditions  aboard  ship. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive 
to  attempt  to  remodel  old  vessels  to  meet  the  needs  of  today.  New  vessels  being 
designed  by  the  Commission  contain  advanced  accommodations,  including  a 
TCereatiott  room  for  the  use  of  men  on  their  watch  below.  Adequate  messrooms 
also  will  be  provided  for  all  members  of  the  crew,  men  will  be  berthed  3  and  4  to 
a  room  on  cargo  vessels  and  not  more  than  10  to  a  room  on  passenger  ships. 
Improved  heating  and  ventilating  systems  will  be  installed,  decks  and  crew  quarters 
.will  be  covered  with  moisture-proof  material,  and  bulkheads  insulated.  As  a 
safety  measure,  the  quarters  will  be  placed  aft  of  the  collision  bulkhead.  These 
improvement  will  be  incorporated  in  all  new  vessels  and  are  being  effected,  so 
far  as  practicable,  on  existing  vessels. 

The  Commission  has  also  prescribed  minimum-wage  scales  for  subsidized  ships 
.and  is  preparing  additional  rules  with  regard  to  manning  scales  and  working  con- 
ditions. The  Commission  further  has  provided  for  vacations  for  both  licensed 
and  unlicensed  personnel.  In  making  its  recommendations,  the  Commission  has 
disclaimed  any  attempt  to  abridge  the  rights  of  employers  and  employees  to 
establish  higher  wages,  increased  manning  scales,  and  better  working  conditions 
by  collective  bargaining  or  otherwise,  spokesmen  for  the  ship  operators  have 
agreed  that  minimum  s^ndards  will  not  be  regarded  by  them  as  maximum  stand- 
ards and  that  the  employees'  right  of  bargaining  collectively  will  not  be  impaired 
by  the  Commission's  action. 

Despite  the  efforts  made  by  the  Commission  to  give  American  seamen  on  sub- 
sidized vessels  superior  workiiag  conditions  and  decent  wages,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  an  early  solution  of  the  serious  labor  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

Conditions  in  the  Anierican  merchant  marine  are  di^raceful.  Order  and 
discipline  have  in  many  cases  disappeared.  Passengers  complain  of  insolent 
.treatment.  Vessels  have  been  delayed  by  the  frejjuent  use  of  the  "sit  down" 
and  "quickie."  Such  conditions  must  be  remedied  and  remedied  forthwith. 
■  Witli  conditions  remaining  as  they  are  today  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
disgusted  shippers  and  worried  travelers  turn  to  the  vessels  of  our  competitors. 

Shippers  and  travelers  realize  that  disorderly  vessels  are  likely  to  bo  unsafe 
vessels.  Safety  at  sea  is  based  upon  order  and  discipline  as  much  as,  if  nut  more 
than,  the  quality  of  equipment.  "Personnel  is  to  material,"  said  the  great  Nelson, 
"as  three  is  to  one."  The  man  with  a  rifle  makes  the  army;  good  forecastle  hands 
make  the  ship.  The  sea  is  no  place  for  divided  authority.  When  a  man  pats 
foot  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  he  becomes  part  of  a  disciplined  organism  subject  to 
the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.  Seamen  must  recognize  that  the  nature 
-of  their  calling,  which  gives  them  a  uniuqe  status  under  the  law,  also  imposes 
upon  them  obligations  not  common  to  shore  occupations. 

It  should  be  admitted  in  any  discussion  of  the  labor  problem  that  the  shipowners 
themselves  are  in  no  smaU  measure  responsible  for  the  present  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. During  the  war  thousands  of  fine  young  Americans  were  brought  from 
every  section  of  the  country  to  man  the  vessels  acquired  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
They  learned  quickly,  demonstrating  that  American  seamen,  given  decent  working 
conditions  and  proper  encouragement,  are  the  equal  of  any.  Then  came  the  era 
of  liquidation,  when  the  Government  began  to  withdraw  from  shipping.  Lines 
were  one  by  one  discontinued  or  turned  over  to  private  enterprises.  Wages  fell 
and  working  conditions  grew  steadily  worse  until,  at  the  depth  of  the  depression^ 
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The  result  of  such  conditions  was  bound  to  be  disastrous.  Many  of  our  young 
meti  left  the  sea,  never  to  return.  Questionable  clemente  filtered  into  the  ranks 
of  our  seafarers.  The  men  grew  bitter  and  desperate.  An  explosion  was  bound 
to  occur. 

The  shipping  industry  in  now  payirg  for  its  shortsightednesa  in  repressing  labor 
for  so  many  years.  Some  of  the  operators  who  paid  low  wages  during  the  depres- 
sion were  at  the  same  time  receiving  substantial  subsidies  from  the  Government 
for  the  preservation  of  on  American  standard  of  Uving.  By  denying  their  employ- 
ees the  right  to  organize,  shipowners  created  a  condition  favorable  to  un-American 
doctrine.  For  11  years  owners  refused  even  to  answer  requests  of  their  workers 
for  collective  agreements.  When  the  seamen  finally  did  organize  and  forced  the 
owners  to  hear  their  demands,  these  demands  were  naturally  distorted  by  the 
repressions  of  the  preceding  years, 

Bcamon  and  operator  alike  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  shipping  is 
primarily  an  international  business.  Losses  incurred  by  domestic  enterprise  as 
a  result  of  labor  diflicultieB  may  be  made  up  later.  The  situation  with  respect 
to  shipping  is  vastly  different.  The  business  which  American  lines  are  unable 
to  handle  is  likely  to  go  to  our  foreign  competitors.  Some  of  it  may  be  recovered, 
but  much  of  it  will  never  come  back. 

The  present  situation  is  complicated  by  confiicta  now  raging  among  different 
unions.  The  Commission  has  remained  strictly  neutral  in  these  conflicts;  it  has 
not  and  will  not  assist  any  section  of  maritime  labor  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
The  Commission's  interest  is  to  see  that  all  of  our  seamen  get  a  square  deal  and 
that  factionalism  between  labor  unions  does  not  disrupt  the  country's  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  our  merchant  marine. 

If  our  attempt  to  rebuild  American  shipping  is  to  succeed,  the  labor  situation 
must  be  greatly  Improved.  Order  and  discipline  aboard  American  vessels  must 
be  restored;  men  must  learn  to  abide  by  their  articles,  and  to  obey  their  officere. 
Offlcera  must  be  mindful  of  their  responsibilities.  On  passenger  vcbbcIs  there 
must  be  a  new  concept  of  service. 

The  shocking  conditions  now  prevalent  aboard  our  vessels  have  led  to  a  variety 
of  proposals  for  the  adjudication  of  labor  disputes  in  the  shipping  industry. 
Among  these  proposals  is  the  suggestion  that  there  be  set  up  in  the  industry  an 
agency  similar  to  the  National  Maritime  Board  in  }'<ngland.  That  board  has 
been  singularly  successful  in  settling  disputes  of  British  shipping  for  over  20  years. 
Although  it  is  essentially  a  private  agency,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
owners  and  the  men,  it  has  Government  support.  There  haff  not  been  a  serious 
disturbance  in  the  British  merchant  marine  since  the  Maritime  Board  was 
established. 

It  is  obvious  that,  were  such  a  plan  adopted,  it  would  mark  a  long  step  forward 
in  having  the  "conference  table  replace  the  picket  line,"  Any  such  method 
would,  of  course,  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  Commission.  However, 
the  burden  of  establishing  such  a  board  rests  upon  the  shipowners  and  the  unions. 
The  lack  of  united  labor  organizations,  and  the  lack  of  understanding  that  now 
exists  between  the  owners  and  the  men,  make  the  early  creation  of  such  a  board 
unlikely. 

For  this  reason,  the  Commission  has  concluded  that  the  establishment  of  a 
mediation  board  similar  to  that  provided  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  desirable 
at  this  time.  The  Railway  Mediation  Board  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
in  minimizing  labor  strife  in  that  field.  Under  the  aet,  when  a  labor  controversy 
arises,  either  or  lioth  of  the  parties  may  invoke  the  service  of  the  Mediation 
Doara,  or  the  Board  may  proner  its  services.  In  the  event  that  mediation  fails 
to  produce  an  agreement,  the  act  provides  a  method  of  arbitration  which  i^, 
however,  not  compulsory.  If  the  Board  Is  successful  in  neither  mediation  nor 
arbitration,  both  parties  are  free  to  act.  However,  if  the  action  of  either  party 
threatens  to  deprive  the  Nation  of  an  essential  service,  the  Board  notifies  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  mav  appoint  a  special  fact-finding  board. 
That  board  is  required  to  investigate  the  dispute  promptly  and  report  to  the 
President  within  30  days.  During  this  period,  and  for  30  days  thereafter,  the 
i>artic8  are  forbidden  to  alter  tlie  ciiipluycr-ein))loyeo  relationship  by  strike, 
lockout,  or  other  action  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  experience  of  the  railroad  industry  reveals  that  the  technique  employed — 
conferences  and  delay — is  effective  not  only  in  eliminating  the  hasty  acts  which 
beget  strikes  but  also  in  bringing  about  mutually  satisfactory  settlements. 
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In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  stable  labor  relations  in  the  shipping  industrjr, 
the  Maritime  CommiBBion  recommends  the  establishmetit  by  GongresB  <rf  a 
mediation  tribunal  analogous  to  that  now  in  use  by  the  railroads,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  different  condition  of  the  shipping  industry  may  require. 
The  purposes  of  this  legislation  should  be: 

1.  To  avoid  interruption  to  water-borne  commerce; 

2.  To  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  settlement  of  all  disputes  concerning 
rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions;  and 

3.  To  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  settlement  of  all  disputes  growing 
out  of  grievances  or  out  of  the  interpretation  or  application  of  agreements  covering 
rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions. 

Because  of  the  importance  to  the  national  economy  of  uninterrupted  water- 
borne  commerce  and  because  of  the  intimate  relationship  of  stevedoriuK  to.qi^r- 
chant  shipping,  it  is  recommended  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  Mediation 
Board  apply  not  only  to  disputes  between  operators  and  vessel  personnel  but  aJso 
to  disputes  between  operators  and  tongshorenien. 

It  has  been  contended  that  such  a  board,  to  be  successful,  (1)  should  have  the 
active  support  of,  in  fact  be  requested  by,  both  employers  and  employees;  and 
(2)  should  not  be  created  until  it  can  be  based  upon  the  existence  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements.  While  recognizing  the  force  of  these  objections,  the 
Commission  feels  that  the  present  siuation  calls  for  immediate  affirmative  action. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  the  Mediation  Board  is  established  the  collective  bargaining 
which  now  exists  to  some  extent  may  have  become  practically  universal  in  the 
maritime  industry,  and  that  both  the  employers  and  employees  in  the  industry, 
as  was  the  ease  in  the  railroad  industry,  will  give  tbeir  unqualified  support  to 
tlie  creation  of  such  a  board. 

The  Federal  Government  has  vested  the  National  I^bor  Relations  Board  with 
jurisdiction  over  questions  of  representation,  collective  bargainitig,  and  the 
elimination  of  unfair  labor  practices.  This  makes  unnecessary  a  grant  of  similar 
Jurisdiction  to  the  proposed  tribunal. 

The  Commission  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it  has  no  intention  of 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  orderly  processes  of  collective  bargaining;  nor 
does  tlie  Commission  have  any  desire  to  hinder  the  development  of  stable  unioO' 
ism  in  the  industry.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  establiphmeot  of  a 
mediation  board  would  foster  collective  bargaining  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
thereby  ser\'e  the  interests  of  employee,  employer,  and  the  general  public. 

Several  bills  providing  for  a  mediation  tribunal  have  already  been  introduged 
into  Congress.  They  are  similar  in  import  and,  generally  speaking,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  tjie  Commission. 

A  major  factor  in  the  present  problem  is  the  transient  character  of  the  seaman's 
employment.  It  does  not  require  an  extended  argument  to  demonstrate  that  a 
business  with  the  kaleidoscopic  turnover  characteristic  of  the  shipping  industry 
is  bound  to  suffer  from  labor  unrest. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  sea  to  sign  workers  on  and  off  for  each, 
voyage.  Whatever  justification  there  may  have  been  for  this  archaic  system  in 
the  days  of  the  sailing  ship,  when  voyages  were  of  much  longer  duration  that  at 
present,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  its  continuance.  The  task  of  maintain- 
ing orderly  industrial  relations  in  the  maritime  field  will  be  considerably  lightened 
even  if  a  nucleus  of  the  crew  can  be  hired  on  a  continuous  basis.  This' arrange- 
ment need  not  involve  additional  expense  to  the  operators  and  should  be  wel- 
comed by  the  unions.  The  substitution  of  continuous  employment  for  the 
present  system  should  help  materiallv  in  reducing  the  heavy  labor  turnover. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan  there  snould  be  a  revision  of  ship's  articles.  While 
these  articles  give  the  employer  some  measure  of  protection  against  desertions, 
and  while  they  insure  the  men  against  dismissal  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  they 
amount  to  little,  in  the  final  analysis,  beyond  a  periodic  hiring  and  firing  of  the 
personnel.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  wokrer,  under  these  conditions,  should 
develop  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  his  job. 

Continuous  employment  is  the  rule  in  most  industries.  It  should  be  the  rule 
for  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  ask  that  title  X  of  the  bill,  which  is  the 
labor  provision  of  the  bill,  b^;inning  at  page  33  of  the  bill,  be  printed, 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Title  X  of  Senate  bill  3078  is  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 
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Title  X 

Sgc.  1001.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(a)  The  term  "maritime  employer"  means  any  person  not  included  in  the  term 
'carrier'  in  title  I  ot  the  Railway  Labor  Act  who  (1)  is  en^ged  in  the  transporta- 
tion by  water  of  passengers  or  property  between  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
districts.  Territories,  or  possessions  and  a  foreign  country,  or  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  on  the  high  seas  or  the  Great 
Lakes  from  one  State,  Territory,  distriEt,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
to  any  other  State,  Territory,  district,  or  possession  ot  the  United  States;  (2)  is 
engaged  in  towboat,  barge,  or  lighterage  service  in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion by  water  of  passengers  or  property  as  set  forth  in  clause  (1)  hereof;  (3) 
operates  or  manages  or  controls  the  operation  or  management  of  any  wharf  or 
pier  or  any  dock  or  any  water  space  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  as  set  forth  in  clause  (1) 
hereof,  (4)  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  loading  or  unloading  vessels  engaged  in 
the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  as  set  fortli  in  clause  (1) 
hereof,  or  (5)  operates  any  equipment  or  facilities  directly  connected  with  the 
services  set  forth  in  clauses  (I),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  hereof.  The  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  is  hereby  autliorized  and  directed,  upon  request  of  the 
Mediation  Board,  to  determine,  after  investigation,  whether  any  employer  is  a 
maritime  employer  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  term  "eniployee"  means  any  persiin  who  performs  any  work  as  an 
employee  or  subordinate  otficiil  of  any  maritime  employer  subject  to  its  authority 
to  sujwrvise  and  direct  the  manner  of  rendition  of  service  when  the  duties  as- 
signed to  or  services  rendered  by  such  employee  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
manner,  affect,  relate  to,  or  are  concerned  with  the  transportation  by  water  1^ 
passengers  or  property  as  set  forth  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  uf  tliis  section, 
or  the  furnishing  ot  equipment  and  facilities  therefor  or  services  thereto  as  set 
forth  in  clauses  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  it  being 
intended  that  this  title  should  apply  not  only  to  those  persons  whose  work  may 
be  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  passengers  and  property  in 
the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  but  also  to  those  per- 
sons whose  work  may  have  such  a  close  relation  to  the  movement  of  such  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  that  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  essential  and 
appropriate  to  secure  the  freedom  of  that  commerce  from  interference  and  in- 
terruption. The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  the  master  or  niembers 
of  the  crew  of  any  vessel  not  documented,  registered,  licensed,  or  enrolled  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  United  Stal«s  Maritime  'Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed,  upon  request  of  the  Mediation  Board,  to  deter- 
mine, after  investigation,  whether  any  person  is  an  employee  within  the  meaning 
of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  term  "Railway  Labor  Act"  me^ns  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  approved 
May  20, 1026,  as  amended. 

(d)  The  term  "Mediation  Board"  means  the  National  Mediation  Board 
crmi«41>y  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Sec.  1002,  All  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  with  the  exception 
of  the  provisions  of  section  2,  paragraphs  fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth;  section  3;  and 
section  10  are  extended  to  and  shall  cover  every  maritime  employer  and  every 
employee  of  such  maritime  employer  as  they  are  defined  in  section  1 102  hereof,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  though  such  maritime  employers  and 
their  anployees  were  specifically  included  within  the  definition  ot  "carrier"  and 
"employee"  in  section  1  thereof. 

Sec.  1003.  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  among  the  employees  of  a  maritime  em- 
ployer as  to  who  are  the  representatives  of  such  employees  designated  and 
authorized  to  act  for  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
National  LalKir  Relations  Board,  upon  request  of  any  party  to  the  dispute,  or  the 
maritime  employer,  promptly  to  determine,  in  the  same  maimer  as  provided  in 
the  National  Lalxjr  Relations  Act  for  the  selection  of  representatives  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining,  and  to  certify  to  the  parties  and  to  the  maritime 
employer  in  writing,  the  name  or  n&mes  of  the  individuLls  or  organizations  that 
hnve  Ijeen  designated  and  authorized  to  represent  the  eni|doyees  involved  in  the 
dispute.  Upon  receipt  of  such  certification  the  maritime  em)>loyer  shall  treat 
with  the  representatives  so  certified  as  the  reprrecntatives  of  such  employees. 

Sec.  1004.   Dis)>uteB  between  a  maritime  employer  or  group  of  maritime  em- 

Eloyers  and  any  of  its  or  their  employees  growing  out  of  grievances,  or  out  of  the 
itcrpretfitiun  or  aiiplication  of  agreements  concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  work- 
ing conditions,  slialll  be  handled  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  any  agreement 
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relating  to  the  settlement  of  such  dieputee  or  in  the  usual  manner  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  maritime  employer  designated  to  handle  such 
disputes:  but,  failing  to  reach  an  adjustment  in  either  manner,  tite  disputes  may  be 
referred  by  petition  of  the  parties  or  by  either  party  to  an  appropriate  adjusbnent 
board,  as  hereinafter  provided,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  supporting 
data  bearing  upon  the  disputes. 

It  shall  be  IJie  duty  of  every  maritime  employer  and  of  its  employees,  acting 
through  their  representatives,  to  establish  a  board  of  adjustment  with  jurisdiction 
not  exceeding  the  jurisdiction  whicii  may  be  lawfully  exercised  by  system,  group, 
or  regional  boards  of  adjustment,  under  the  authqrity  of  section  3,  title  I,  of  the 
Bailway  Labor  Act. 

Sec.  1005.  When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Mediation  Board,  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  have  a  permanent  national  board  of  adjustment  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  and  orderly  settlement  of  disputes  between  said  maritime  employers,  or 
any  of  them,  and  its  or  their  employees  growing  out  of  grievances,  or  out  of  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  agreements  covering  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  work- 
ing conditions,  the  Mediation  Board  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  establish 
a  National  Maritime  Adjustment  Board,  ouch  Board  shall  be  composed  of  such 
number  of  persons  as  the  Mediation  Board  may  determine,  and  its  members 
shall  be  selected  in  the  manner  and  by  the  procedure  prescribed  by  section  3  of 
title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  the  selection  and  desi^ation  of  members  of 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustmeut  Board.  The  National  Maritime  Adjustment 
Board  shall  meet  within  forty  days  after  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Mediation 
Board  directing  the  selection  and  designation  of  its  members  and  shall  organize 
and  adopt  rules  for  conducting  its  proceedings,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section 
3  of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Vacancies  in  membership  or  office  shall  be 
filled;  members  shall  be  appointed  in  case  of  failure  of  the  maritime  employ- 
ers or  of  labor  organizations  of  the  employees  to  select  and  designate  representa- 
tives; members  of  the  National  Maritime  Adjustment  Board  shall  be  compeu,- 
sated;  hearings  shall  be  held;  findings  and  awards  made,  stated,  served,  and  en- 
forced; and  the  number  and  compensation  of  any  necessary  awsistants  shall  be 
determined  and  the  compensation  of  such  employees  shall  be  paid,  all  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  provided  with  reference  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board  by  section  3  of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
powers  and  duties  prescribed  and  established  by  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
title  I  of  the  said  Act  with  reference  to  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
and  the  several  divisions  thereof  are  hereby  conferred  upon  and  shall  be  exercised 
and  performed,  in  like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  by  the  National  Maritime 
Adjustment  Board  with  respect  to  maritime  employers  and  their  employees. 
From  and  after  the  organization  of  the  National  Maritime  Adjustment  Board 
if  any  board  of  adjustment  established  by  any  maritime  employer  or  maritime 
employers  and  any  class  or  classes  of  its  or  their  employees  is  not  satisfactory  to 
either  party  thereto,  the  said  party,  upon  ninety  days'  notice  to  the  other  party, 
may  elect  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Maritime  Adjustment 

Sec.  1006,  If  a  dispute  between  a  maritime  employer  or  employers  and  its 
or  their  employees  is  not  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Mediation  Board  such  faDure  to  adjust  the  dispute  shall  threaten 
substantially  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne  commerce 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest  or  to  deprive  any  section  of  the  countrv 
of  an  essential  water-borne  transportation  service,  the  Mediation  Board  sh^l 
immediately  notify  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  of  such  failure  to 
adjust  the  dispute.  The  Maritime  Commission  may  thereupon,  in  its  discretion, 
create  a  board  to  investigate  and  report  respecting  such  aiapute.  Such  board 
shall  Ije  composed  of  such  number  of  persons  as  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
may  seem  desirable:  Provided,  however.  That  no  member  appointed  shall  be 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise  interested  in  any  organization  of  employees  or  any 
maritime  employer.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of  any  such  board  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Maritime  Commission.  Such  board  shall  be  created  separately 
in  each  Instance  and  it  shall  investigate  promptly  the  facts  as  to  the  dispute  and 
make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Maritime  Commission  within  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  its  creation. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  expenses  of  such  board,  including  the  compensation  and  the  necessary 
traveling  expenses  and  expenses  actually  incurred  for  subsistence,  of  the  members 
of  the  board.  All  expenditures  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  such  board. 
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After  the  creation  of  iuch  board  and  for  thirty  daj^a  after  such  board  has  made 
lt«  report  to  the  Maritimo  CommlBsioii,  no  chango,  oxcopt  by  agreemeut  of  the 
pftrties,  shall  bo  made  by  tho  parties  to  the  controversy  iii  the  conditions  out  of 
which  tho  dispute  arose. 

Sec.  1007.  Except  as  provided  in  thii  title  with  reipeot  to  maritime  employora 
uid  their  employees,  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  amend  any 
provision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  to  restrict  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  upon  tho  Nstlonal  Labor  Relations  Uoard  by  said  Act, 

8kc.  1008.  If  any  provlHion  of  this  title  or  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  oircumstance  Is  held  invalid,  tho  remainder  of  the  title  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


The  Chairman.  We  have  a  witness  from  the  National  Labor 
Relationfl  Board,  being  Mr.  Madden,  the  chairman  of  tho  Board. 
The  coiumittoe  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  statement  from  you,  Mr. 
Madden. 

STATEHEHT   OF   J.    WARREN   UADDEN,    CHAIRKAN,    NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee:  I  may  say  that  tho  observations  which  I  am  going  to 
make  about  title  A  of  Senate  bill  3078  are  also  applicable  to  title  X 
of  House  bill  85^2,  the  Bland  bill  in  the  l[ou8C. 

lion.  Joseph  V.  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  in  hia  statement  before  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  December  8  at  the  hearing  on  S.  3078,  said; 

Inatmuch  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  already  been  granted 
JurimJiotion  over  (|iieHtioiiB  growing  out  of  unfair  labor  praoticcH,  freedom  of  aaso- 
ciatlon,  and  rcprcecntation  for  purjHiHeB  uf  collective  bargaining  in  the  maritime 
industry,  and  haw  already  bdRun  to  issue  certificates  of  labor  representation,  it  Is 
felt  that  It  would  be  uniieoossary  to  grant  similar  Jurisdiction  to  the  National 
Mediation  Itoard.  If  a  dispute  ansos  among  the  employees  of  a  water  carrier  as 
to  reproBontatives,  tho  services  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  may  bo 


From  tho  above  it  npnoars  that  the  Maritime  Commission  does  not 
intend  that  tho  act  shall  cover  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  either  (1)  imfair  labor 
practices  or  (2)  finest'ons  concenrng  representation,  or  the  manner  of 
(1)  preventinp  such  unfair  labor  practices  or  (2)  investigating  ques- 
tions concernuig  rcproHcntation. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  bills,  however,  are  drafted  so  as  very 
materially  to  deviate  from  the  intention  above  exjiressed  b^  (Chairman 
Kennedy.  This  may  be  duo  to  difficulties  in  drafting;  but  in  any  event 
certain  provisions  as  now  set  forth  should  be  changed. 

Before  talcing  up  these  provisions,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
section  1001  (a)  defining  "maritime  employer"  ond  section  1001  (b) 
defmlng  "employee,"  the  labor  provisions  would  be  extended  beyond 
what  is  considered  the  maritimo  industry.  Thus,  by  section  1001  (a) 
olausfl  (4)j  the  term  "maritimo  employer"  would  include  any  person 
"engaged  in  tlie  business  of  loading  or  unloading  vessels,  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  as  set  forth  in  clause 
(1)  hereof." 
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This  bring^  under  the  act  employers  of  longshoremen  and  other 
persons  working  on  the  docks.  Clause  (5)  of  the  same  section  includes 
m  the  definition  "maritime  employer"  any  person  who  "operates  any 
equipment  or  facilities  directly  connected  with  the  service  set  forth  m 
clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  hereof"  and  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
further  language  of  section  1001  (b),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
"intended  that  this  title  should  apply  not  only  to  those  persons  whose 
work  may  be  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  possenr 

?Brs  and  property  in  the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Tnited  States  but  also  to  those  persons  whose  work  may  have  such  a 
close  relation  to  the  movement  of  such  interstate  and  foreign  commercfe 
that  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  essential  and  appropnate  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  that  commerce  from  interference  and  interruption." 
The  scope  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  bills  is  thus  far  very  broad  and 
not  readily  ascertainable.  They  would  seem  to  include  teamsters, 
bus  drivers,  and  might  well  include  warehousemen,  as  well  as  express 
services  and  other  activities  even  more  remote  from  the  mantime 
industry. 

The  provisions  of  the  bills  would,  as  now  drafted,  conflict  with  the 
intention  expressed  by  Chairman  Kennedy  and  with  the  National 
Labor  Eelations  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mndden,  are  you  going  to  point  out  at  som6 
time  the  specific  languf^e  which  in  your  opinion  should  be  changad? 

Mr.  Madden.  I  think  that  will  appear  from  my  statement.  We 
may  desire  to  furnish  you  later  perhaps  with  more  specific  langua^ie 
recommendations.  But  this  statement  will  give  you  substantially 
the  language  changes  which  we  think  would  cure  the  defects. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  get  your  attitude?  Am  I  to  assume  that 
you  do  not  come  here  as  antagonistic  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  but  that  you  have  found  amb^uities  and  so 
forth  which  in  your  opinion  should  be  corrected? 

Mr,  Madden.  That  is  exactly  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  bill  as 
drafted  does  not  carry  out,  or  at  least  does  not  clearly  carry  out,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Maritime  Commission  in  this  respect. 

The  Chairman.  And  you,  I  hope,  may  help  us  to  wipe  out  those 
ambiguities  and  to  make  the  language  to  carry  out  exactly  what  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Madden.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  the  very  best  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Madden.  Section  1002.  This  section  includes  by  reference, 
among  other  things,  section  2,  paragraph  third,  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.     That  paragraph  provides  as  follows: 

Third.  Representatives  for  the  purposeg  of  this  act  shall  be  designated  by  the 
representative  parties  without  interference,  influence,  or  coercion  by  either  party 
over  the  designation  of  representatives  by  the  other;  and  neither  party  shall  in  any 
way  interfere  with,  influence,  or  coerce  the  other  in  its  choice  of  represeiitativeB. 
Representatives  of  employees  tor  the  purposes  of  this  act  need  not  he  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  carrier,  and  no  carrier  shall,  by  interference,  influence,  or  coer- 
cion seek  in  any  manner  to  prevent  the  designation  by  its  employees  iiow  their 
representatives  of  those  who  or  which  are  not  employees  of  the  carrier. 

It  is  also  quite  possible  that  an  interpretation  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  paragraphs  of  section  2  of  the  RailVay  Labor  Act  might 
be  arrived  at  under  the  bills  which  would  conflict  with  the  unfair 
labor  practice  set  forth  in  section  8  (5)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 
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Section  2,  paragraph  tenth,  provides  that — 

The  willful  failure  or  rofuaftl  of  ony  carrier,  its  ofJlccra  or  its  ascnts,  to  comply 
with  tUo  tertiis  uf  the  tliird,  fourth,  fifth,  suvcnth,  or  eighth  paragraphs  of  this 
Motion  aliall  be  a  niiBdonioanor — 

and  therniiftcr  provision  is  made  tor  tho  ])ro9ccution  ot  such  otTenses 
in  the  tiistrict  courts  unrlcr  tiio  direction  of  the  Attorney  General. 

It  may  be  soon  from  tlie  for(»;oing  that  tlic  bills  would  inchido 
provisions  paralleling  tho  imfair  labor  practices  8  (l),  (2),  and  (3), 
but  does  so  in  the  form  of  tho  1934  Railway  Labor  Act,  rather  than 
in  the  form  of  tho  lOSS  Labor  National  Relations  Act;  and  would 
inchtde  provision  for  tho  onfoic*ment  of  these  unfair  labor  practices 
by  the  criminal  proccssos  of  the  district  courts  of  tho  United  States, 
rather  than  by  the  carefully  devised  administrative  and  court  pro- 
cedure of  tho  National  Uibor  Relations  Act.  It  clearly  appoiirod  to 
Congress  when  tho  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  ena(rted  for 
tho  maritimo  and  other  industries,  that  the  definition  of  unfair  labor 
practi<^0S|  and  the  method  of  prevontinK  them,  set  forth  therein  was 
more  tippn)priato  than  the  method  set  forth  in  the  Railway  l^abor 
Act.  There  is  no  experience  in  the  maritime  industry  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Ijahor  Relations  Act  which  warrants  imy  (lifferent 
conclusion  now. 

Tho  railroad  industry  had  gone  through  long  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  was  accustomed  to  the  rights  of  employees  set  forth  in 
that  act.  This  is  by  no  means  true  at  this  time  in  the  maritime 
industry  or  in  in<lustrie.s  generally  other  than  the  railroads;  so  that 
there  would  seem  no  reason  to  single  out  the  maritime  industry  as  one 
in  which  the  procedure  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  should  bo 
supplanted  insofar  as  unfair  labor  practices  are  concerned  by  the 
cnminal  process  of  the  district  court,  or  by  definition  of  those  unfair 
labor  practicra  in  any  manner  dilferent  from  those  applicable  to 
industrv  generally  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Ijabor  Relations  Act. 
In  the  first  place,  com^)laints  would  have  to  be  placed  with  the  district 
attorneys  instead  of  with  the  Labor  Board,  experienced  in  the  particu- 
lar problem  and  constantly  building  up  a  consistent  body  of  labor  law 
in  tiiis  regard.  In  the  second  place,  tlie  issues  of  fact  would  be  left  to 
a  jury  instead  of,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tho  administrative  bodv, 
subject  to  review  by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  on  the  record  maclo 
before  the  administrative  body.  This  would  bring  about  a  situation 
where  unfair  labor  practices  prohibited  with  respect  to  industry  gen- 
erally are  being  pTOvented  under  a  line  of  decisions  gioing  up  through 
tho  Labor  Hoani  to  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  and  a  separate  and 
perhaps  diven;ent  line  of  cases  would  be  going  np  with  respect  to  the 
maritime  industry  through  vonlicts  of  juries  in  tho  district  courts. 
Since  there  is  now  actively  fimetioninj^  under  a  constitutional  statute, 
under  a  procedure  which  has  resisted  all  legal  assaults  and  lias  been 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  National  Ijabor  Relations  Board, 
preventing  tliose  unfair  labor  practices  which  it  nnist  be  assumed 
Congress  also  desires  to  have  prevented  in  the  maritimo  industry,  it 
would  only  lead  to  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  administrative  and  judicial  effort,  to  set  out  the  unfair  labor 
practices  in  tho  maritui)e  industry,  over  which  the  Board  has  juris- 
diction, for  separate  treatment  under  a  system  different  from  that 
applicable  to  industry  gonorally, 
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It  may  also  be  added  that  such  matters  as  iutfirfereace  with  adf- 
organization,  the  company  union,  discrimination  with  regard  to  ;Umon 
organization,  and  with  respect  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employment,  are 
matters  better  left  to  the  national  agency  now  validly  functioning  taid 
tied  in  with  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  to  the  probable  divergencies  of  jury  trials  in  the  district  courts 
throughout  the  United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  in  addi- 
tion to  those  paragraphs  of  section  2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (fourth, 
fifth,  and  ninth)  which  are  now  excluded  from  section  1002  of  the  bills, 
there  should  also  be  excluded  paragraph  third  of  section  2  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

It  appears  that  in  section  1002,  page  35,  line  15  in  S.  3078,  and 
page  10,  ILae  15  in  H.  R.  8532,  the  numeral  1102  is  a  mistake  and 
should  be  1001. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  page  35,  line  15. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes.  , 

Section  1003:  This  section  of  the  bills  provides  for  invoking  the 
.  services  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  determining  ques- 
tions of  representation  of  maritime  employees.  In  so  doing,  however, 
the  section  materially  changes  the  exiatmg  procedure  of  the  Bou:u 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  the  first  place,  by  line 
22,  page  10  of  H.  R.  8532  and  line  22,  page  35  of  S.  3078,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "it  shall  be  the  duty"  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  upon  refjuest  of  any  party  to  a  dispute  concerning  representa- 
tion to  determine  the  question  and  to  certify  the  results  of  its  deter- 
mination. In  so  providing  the  bills  deny  to  the  Board  that  discretion 
which  is  presently  lodged  with  it  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  as  to  whether  such  an  investigation  is  proper  and  necessary. 

The  second  basic  change  made  by  the  bills  in  respect  to  the  Board 
procedure  for  investigating  and  determining  questions  of  representa- 
tions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bills  provide  for  mandatory  action  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  the  maritime  employer  as  well  as  by  an 
employee  party  to  a  dbpute  over  such  representation.  Again,  it  is 
questionable  whether  under  this  section  as  now  drafted  in  the  bills, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  conducting  an  investigation 
into  a  question  of  representation  would  not  be  bomid  to  include  in 
any  ballot  a  company  union  regardless  of  how  far  that  company 
union  may  have  been  the  result  of  unlawful  interference  and  domina- 
tion by  the  employer. 

The  present  provisions  and  machinery  for  the  holding  of  elections 
or  otherwise  designating  representatives  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  has  been  found  currently  satisfactory  in  the  maritime 
industry.  The  Board  has  held  scores  of  elections  in  the  maritime 
industry  and  is  currently  engaged  in  the  most  elaborate  elections 
ever  held  in  industiy  in  the  IJnited  States,  encompassing  some 
80  shipping  lines  on  the  east  and  Gulf  coasts.  The  experience  of  the 
Board  in  the  last  2  years  in  the  maritime  industry  itself  as  to  the  feasi- 
bihty  and  practicability  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
representation  indicates  that  it  would  be  unwarranted  and  risky  to 
change  those  provisions  now. 

Sections  1004,  1005,  and  1006:  Section  1004  provides  that  "dis- 
putes" growing  out  of  "grievances"  shall  be  handled  in  compHance 
with  the  provisions  of  any  a^eement,  and  so  forth,  or  under  the  special 
adjustment  machinery  set  up  in  subsequent  secti<)ns  of  the  bills. 
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Section  1005  provides  that  when  a  permanent  National  Board  of 
Adjustment  is  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  "disputes"  growing  out 
of  "^evances"  the  Mediation  Board  is  empowered  to  estahlisn  the 
National  Maritime  Adjustment  Board  to  meet  and  make  findings 
and  awards. 

Section  1006  provides  that  if  a  "dispute"  is  not  adjusted  by  use  of 
the  Adjustment  Board  machinery,  further  special  ^encies  may  be  set 
up  for  the  investigation  of  such  "disputes." 

In  order  that  it  may  be  clear  that  the  disputes  and  grievances 
referred  to  in  these  sections  and  by  these  sections  required  to  be 
adjusted  as  provided  for  therein  are  not  those  concerning  the  bttsic 
rights  of  employees  guaranteed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
a  provision  should  be  placed  in  the  bills  that  nothing  contained  in 
these  sections  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  grievances 
shall  affect  the  unfair  labor  practices  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  the  right  of  maritime  employees  to  resort  thereto. 
To  completely  effectuate  this  object  and  to  carry  out  the  intention  of 
Chairman  Kennedy,  the  first  clause  of  section  1007,  appear  at  lines 
12  to  16,  page  15  of  H.  R.  8532  and  lines  12  to  17,  page  40  of  S.  3782 
should  be  stricken.  These  last  changes  in  the  bills  seem  essential  in 
order  that  employees  in  the  maritime  industry  may  not  be  denied  the 
rights  and  remedies  granted  employees  generally  by  the  Nation^ 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  therein  guaranteed  to  them  as  legally  fixed 
statute^  rights. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madden,  is  there  anv  conflict  between  the 
national  labor  relations  law  and  the  railroaa  mediation  law?  Are 
there  conflicts  between  the  two  at  present? 

Mr.  MAnoEN.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  expressly  exempts 
the  railroad  industry  from  its  operation,  so  that  the  act  does  not 
touch  the  raihx)ads,  and  the  Boajd  has  nothing  to  do  with  railroad 
labor.  So  there  is  not  any  problem  there  such  as  tiiere  would  be  here, 
of  having  one  statute  and  one  board  do  part  of  the  work,  and  another 
statute  with  another  board  to  do  the  rest  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  "on  all  fours"? 

Mr.  Madden.  No.  They  are  not.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  vital 
difference.  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act  the  unfair  labor  practices, 
4uch  as  interference  by  the  employer  with  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives by  employees,  discrimination  with  reference  to  hire  and 
tenure  of  employment,  are  simply  stated  in  the  act  as  misdemeanors. 
And  if  the  employer  does  these  things  to  an  employee,  the  employee 
must  go  to  the  district  attorney  and  get  the  prosecution  conducted 
under  the  regular  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
criminal  courts.  In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  the  procedure 
is  the  administrative  procedure  under  the  Board;  that  is,  the  Board 
investigates  and  initiates  a  proceedii^.  The  decision  is  made  by  the 
Board,  subject  to  review  by;  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States.  The  consequence  is  that  instead  of  the  employer  payinga 
fine  or  going  to  jail,  as  he  might  under  the  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  if  he  is  found  guilty  he  is  ordered  by  the  Board  to  cease  and 
desist  doing  these  things  any  more,  and  perhaps  to  make  reparation 
in  the  way  of  paying  back  wages  to  the  victim  of  tbe  unfair  labor 
practices. 

But  the  two  approaches  are  quite  essentially  different  in  that 
respect.  As  we  say  in  the  statement,  it  would  seem  that  the  Cong- 
grees  in  enacting  the  latter  legislation,  namely,  the  National  Labor 
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RelatioDB  Act,  definitely  preferred  the  administrative  procedure  to 
the  more  old-fashioned  definition  of  a  crime  and  vindieatioa  of  it  in 
the  criminal  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Madden,  suppose  this  title  X  were  enacted  as 
it  is,  would  it  give  the  National  Mediation  Board  more  power  over 
maritime  labor  than  it  now  haa  over  railroad  labor? 

Mr.  Madden.  No.  I  suppose  it  would  give  it  definitely  less  power, 
because  the  statute,  even  as  now  drafted,  certainly  saves  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  a  good  deal  of  power.  The  objective 
is  really  an  objective  to  the  ambiguity  and  possible  conflict,  and  to  the 
overlapping  which  might  occur  under  the  bill  as  now  drafted.     Ap- 

Earentiy  what  the  Maritime  Commission  intended  was  that  the 
lational  Labor  Relations  Act  should  apply,  and  that  the  Board  should 
still  see  to  it  that  these  unfair  labor  practices  do  not  occur  in  the 
maritime  industry,  and  would  still  see  to  the  selection  of  representa- 
tives by  empk>yees  in  the  maritime  industry.  From  that  point  on  the 
matter  of  the  mediation  of  disputes  relating  to  wages  and  hours  and 
working  conditions,  and  the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  those 
disputes,  would  be  in  the  other  Board. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senate  that  in  the- 
consideration  of  the  labor  features  of  ttiis  bill  before  us  there  shall  be 
a  joint  hearing  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  as  well  as 
the  Commerce  Committee  I  may  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas],  if  he  has  any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Madden? 

Senator  Thomas.  I  merely  have  thw  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Mr.  Madden  draw  up  su^ested  amendments  consistent  with  the 
testimony  which  he  has  given  here,  for  our  consideration,  if  that  is . 
agreeable  to  him  and  to  tiie  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  that  very  much.  I  wish  he  would 
take  the  bill  as  is  and  make  his  su^ested  changes  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  understand  what  his  criticisms  are  and  what  his  suggestions  - 
are.    Is  that  what  you  had  in  mind,  Senator? 

Senator  Thomas.  Yes;  so  we  would  have  it  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Madden.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  more  we  bring  these  various  acts  into  har- 
mony, as  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Madden,  the  less  likehhood  there  is  . 
of  the  occurrence  of  disputes  between  conflicting  jurisdictions,  which 
of  course  always  results  in  confusion  when  troubles  of  that  kind  occur. 

Mr.  Madden.  Yes.  Certainly  whatever  is  done  with  it  should  be 
done  BC  clearly  that  nobody  can  say  that  one  board  is  trsspassing  upon 
the  other  board's  jurisdiction  or  going  into  the  other  board's   field. 

Senator  Thomas.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Madden,  that  with 
the  ambiguities  eliminated  you  favor  the  general  principle  of  applying 
the  railway  mediation  theory  to  the  maritime  situation? 

Mr.  Madden.  Senator,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  speak  on  that. 
Frankly  I  think  there  are  grave  differences  between  the  maritime 
situation,  where  unionization  is  fairly  new  and  where  there  are  still  a 
number  of  unfair  labor  practices  going  on,  and  where  there  is  a  definite 
split  in  the  labor  movement  itself  with  reference  to  the  unions  which 
should  predominate  there.  I  feel  sure  that  tlie  stabilized  condition 
which  existed  in  the  railways  and  among  railway  labor  at  the  time 
this  l^islation  went  into  effect  there,  with  unions  old'  and  experienced . 
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and. disciplined,  does  not  at  fill  exist  in  the  maritime  industry,  and  I 
(hiak.  that  the  most  that  one  can  say  is  this— that  the  conditions  are 
so  essentially  different  that  one  could  not  be  sure  that  the  same  ma- 
chinery which  works  well  in  the  railroad  industry  would  also  work 
well  in  the  maritime  industry. 

Do  let  me  insist  that  I  am  no  expert  on  that.  That  is  simply  my 
own  thought,  based  upon  conditions  which  I  suppose  are  just  as 
obvious  to  you  gentlemen  as  they  are  to  me. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Might  not  the  absence  of  these  stabilizing 
factors  be  more  af  a  reason  rather  than  less  for  mediation  l^slation? 

Mr.  Madden.  Certainly  no  one  could  have  any  objection  to  media- 
tion as  such.  I  mean  there  ought  to  be  more  and  better  mediation, 
the  provisions  for  set  waiting  periods  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  may 
welt  be  that  the  companies  are  not  disciplined  to  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  that  the  men  are  not  disciplined  to  that  kind  of  thing,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  stress  and  strain  there  which  perhaps  would  be 
unexpected. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  pointed  out  here  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  others  that  unless  there  can  be  some  Eidjustment  in  settlement 
of  the  labor  conditions  on  the  sea,  that  the  contemplated  program  of 
rehabilitating  the  merchant  marine  will  be  defeated.  Does  not  that 
fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  mean  that  so  far  as  we  can  we  should  go  forward 
with  some  program  to  hasten  that  stability? 

Mr.  Madden.  There  cannot  be  any  question  about  that,  Senator, 
that  anything  that  can  practically  be  done  ought  to  be  done.  I  do 
not  know  what  alternative  there  is  before  you.  I  understand  that  in 
some  places,  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  employers  and  the  unions, 
port  committees  have  been  set  up  which  deal  promptly  and  quite 
satisfactorily  with  these  irritations  which  sometunes  result  in  grave 
troubles.  I  think  it  always  true  that  if  you  get  your  arbitration  by  the 
voluntary  a^eement  of  the  parties  it  will  be  better  received  than  it 
will  if  it  is  unposed  upon  the  parties  by  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  if  these  unions  should  themselves  set  up  port  committees 
promptly  to  investigate  current  grievances  you  would  get  quicker 
action  than  you  could  possibly  get  out  of  any  governmental  macbdnery, 
and  the  employees  having  themselves  had  a  part  in  the  set-up  of 
these  comnuttees  could  not  possibly  have  any  kick  coming  as  to  the 
treatment  they  got  under  them. 

It  is  the  same  old  problem,  I  suppose,  ot  not  having  any  more 
government  than  you  need  to  get  the  JOD  done. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  GufFey  has  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  what  1  am  told  is  a  very  interesting  bill 
relating  to  labor  relations.  You  must  have  some  idea,  Senator  Guffey, 
that  you  wish  to  develop. 

Senator  Guffey.  Have  you  had  a  chance,  Mr.  Madden,  to  study 
and  analyze  that  hill  as  cleverly  and  ably  as  you  have  analyzed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Maritime  Commission? 

Mr.  Madden.  Was  that  the  bill,  Senator,  that  was  proposed  last 
year? 

Senator  Gdffet.  Yes;  but  the  committee  print  is  now  before  the 
committee. 

Mr  Madden.  I  do  not  know  those  changes.  Senator.  We  had 
your  bill  before  us  last  year,  and  we  did  make  some  study  of  it,  and, 
as  I  recall,  we  made  an  aualysb  of  it. 
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Senator  Gufpet.  If  you  are  furnished  with  copies  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  will  you  have  an  analysis  made  together  with  your  critiasniB 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Maduen.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Gupfey.  That  is  all  I  wanted,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Madden. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  of  the  New  York  Maritime 
Council. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  CUBBAN,  NEW  TORE  HABITIHE  COUNCIL, 
ACTING  PRESIDENT   OF  THE  NATIONAL  HARITtHE  UNION 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curran,  will  you  state  your  name  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  CuRKAN.  Joseph  Curran.  I  am  acting  president  of  the  Natitfnal 
Maritime  Union. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  bill,  Mr.  Curran? 

Mr.  CuRHAN,  I  wish  to  make  a  stfitement  on  the  bill  as  it  deals 
with  labor  and  other  provisions.  What  I  have  to  say  in  the  statement 
wliich  I  shall  make  represents  the  views  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  Union,  the  Industrial  Shipyard 
Workers,  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Marine  Fireman  and  Oil  Tenders  Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  After 
making  a  careful  analysis  of  the  bill  we  prepared  a  statement. 

When  it  was  first  nunored  that  the  Congress  and  the  shipowners 
were  preparing  coercive  legislation  for  the  marine  unions,  we  predicted 
that  its  introduction  at  this  session  of  Congress  would  be  used  by  the 
shipowners  as  an  escuse  for  delaying  or  breaking  off  contract  n^o- 
tiations. 

That  prediction,  we  see  now,  was  correct.  On  December  2,  the  day 
on  which  hearings  on  one  of  the  bills  started,  the  American  Radio 
Telegraphists  Association,  one  of  our  component  organizations,  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the  Moore  &  McCormack  Steam- 
ship Co.: 

MooHB  &  McCormack  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York  City.  December  1,  1937. 
Mr.  MoRT  BoROw, 

Secretary  American  Radio  Telegraphists  Aasotiation, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Thanks  for  your  valued  letter  of  November  26.  The  difficulties 
delaying  our  negotiation  of  various  labor  agreements,  of  which  yours  is  only  one, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  auch  agreements  which  in  our  opinion  is 
largely  determined  by  the  law.  The  matter  under  investigation  liaa  to  do  with 
policies  quite  independent  of  the  labor  question. 

As  you  may  linow  the  American  Scantic  Line  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
(Jovernment  subsidized  line.  Also,  as  you  may  have  observed  from  the  Maritime 
Coramission'H  report  dated  November  10,  1937,  the  future  of  this  line  is  in  con- 
siderable doubt.  The  matter  is  receiving  our  full  attention,  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  the  authorities  in  Washington.  We  hope  to  have  these  matters 
of  policy  determined  in  the  near  future  when  it  will  be  possible  to  come  to  some 
coucliiaions  as  to  our  labor  situation. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Moore  &  McCormack,  Inc., 
Robert  L.   Lee, 

Vice  President. 

The  negotiations  now  being  carried  on  with  several  steamship 
companies  by  the  National  Maritime  Union  are  based  on  a  standard 
contract  which  has  already  been  signed  by  11  lines.     Attempts  to 
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delay  these  negotiations  serve  further  to  bear  out  our  prediction.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  certain  shipping  interests,  failing  to 
coerce  us  by  the  exercise  of  their  economic  strength,  are  resortit^  to 
legislation. 

Recently,  R.  J.  Baker,  president  of  the  American  Steamship  Owners' 
Association,  stated  publicly  that  he  was  preparing  to  invite  another 
one  of  our  oi^anizations,  the  National  Maritime  Union,  to  confer  witb 
a  committee  from  the  association  on  a  "standard  form  of  labor  agree- 
ment" for  all  the  lines  and  the  unions.  The  National  Maritime  Union 
never  received  that  invitation.  Later  the  National  Maritime  Union 
district  committee  wrote  to  Mr.  Baker,  offering  to  accept  the  invitation 
in  advance.     The  lettw  was  never  answered. 

The  union  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  there  was  already  a  standard 
form  of  contract  in  existence,  that  it  had  been  signed  by  11  companies, 
that  -it  was  the  basis  of  n^otiations  then  going  on  between  the 
N.  M.  U.  and  8  other  companies,  and  that  the  union  would  be  glad 
to  submit  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Compulsory  arbitration:  One  of  the  provisions  in  the  proposed  l^s- 
lation  is  to  create  machinery  similar  to  the  Railway  Mediation  Board 
for  the  shipping  industry.  Such  an  extension  would  do  two  things. 
It  would  provide  the  machinery  for  mediation  and  would  Umit  tne 
union's  right  to  strike  in  its  own  defense.  Since  mediation  machinery 
has  alreaay  been  set  up  in  the  contracts  being  signed  by  most  of  our 
unions,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  provision  that  the  employers  are 
interested  in  is  the  one  limiting  the  union's  right  to  strike. 

You  all  know  what  this  means.  Ijabor  knows  what  this  means  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  know  what  this  means.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  a  general  drive  for  coercive  legislation  against  labor  in  this 
country.  In  our  opinion,  such  coercion  would  not  represent  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  will,  in  fact,  be  resisted  by  them 

If  the  shipowners  and  the  congressional  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
are  genuinely  interested  in  the  mediation  of  disputes  arising  out  of 
contracts,  why  do  they  not  cooperate  with  the  unions  in  setting  up 
"port  committees"  for  that  purpose?  In  our  opinion,  they  are  not 
genuinely  interested  in  mediation.  They  are  interested  in  limiting, 
by  legislation  if  necessary,  the  union's  right  to  act  in  its  own  defense. 
"Their  anxiety  to  take  over  the  6-month  strike  ban  of  the  Railway 
Mediation  Board,  in  our  opinion,  proves  that.  The  union,  during 
such  a  period,  is  forced  to  endure  the  conditions  which  are  forcing  the 
strike  helpless  to  correct  them.  The  companies,  on  the  other  hand 
have  a  6  months'  period  in  which  to  prepare  for  a  strike—a  period 
which  practical  people  can  hardly  expect  them  to  use  for  anything  else. 

In  the  contracts  which  the  National  Maritime  Union  has  recently 
signed  with  1 1  companies  and  in  the  contracts  now  being  negotiated 
there  is  a  clause  providing  for  arbitration  of  disputes  as  follows 
[reading]: 

Upon  written  notice  by  either  tlie  company  or  tiie  union  that  any  dispute 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  their  respective  representatives,  such  fiiepute  shall  b^ 
referred  for  final  adjustment  to  a  port  committee  compoBed  of  seven  peraone, 
tliree  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  company  and  three  by  the  union,  within 
24  hours  after  receipt  of  such  notice;  The  six  members  so  appointed  shall  meet 
within  24  hours  after  their  appointment,  at  a  time  and  place  suitable  to  the 
company  and  the  union,  and  at  that  meeting  shall  select  the  Seventh  member  of 
the  committee.  If  thoy  cannot  agree  on  the  seventh  member,  such  member  shall 
be  deswnated  by  the  American  Arbitration  Aeaoclation  of  S  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  port  committee  shall  render  a  decision  within  72  houra  -after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seventh  member,  Sundays  and  hohdays  included,  and  the  com- 
mittee's decision  or  that  of  any  four  of  the  members  of,  the  committee  shall  be 
final  and  binding  on  the  company  and  the  union.  The  company  and  the  union 
shall  bear  the  expenses  of  their  respective  appointees  to  the  port  committee,  but 
shall  share  equally  the  expenses  of  the  seventh  member  of  the  committee. 

■  We  hold  that  the  machinery  being  set  up  in  these  contracts  is 
sufficient  for  the  just  settlement  of  Euiy  dispute  that  may  arise.  We 
feel  that  if  the  shipowners  are  acting  in  good  faith,  they  will  be 
willing  to  accept  such  a  clause.  If  they  are  not,  we  do  not  tlunk  it 
the  duty  of  tliis  committee  or  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
^ve  them  aid  and  comfort.  We  don't  believe  that  such  a  course 
would  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people — 
who,  as  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again,  are  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

That  the  seamen  are  in  favor  of  such  machinery  is  evident,,  both 
from  the  wires  we  have  received  from  ships'  crews  and  from  the  over- 
whelming victories  the  National  Maritime  Union  is  winning  on  the 
steamship  lines.  The  vote  for  the  N.  M.  U.  in  the  18  elections  held  so 
far  is  6,741  as  against  1,053  for  the  disappearing  International  Seamen's 
Union.  What  better  evidence  can  there  be  that  the  seamen  want  their 
own  union  and  want  to  deal  with  the  steamship  owners  through  their 
chosen  representatives? 

It  should  be  noted,  we  think,  that  the  pressure  for  ooercive  l^sla- 
tion  is  not  coming  from  those  steamship  companies  who  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  deal  with  the  seamen  on  an  organized  basis.  It  is  coming 
from  those  shipping  interests  who  have  resisted  us  at  every  turn,  who 
have  used  every  means  at  their  command  of  stiflying  our  desire  for 
oi^nization  and  for  harmonious  relations. 

The  seamen  want  peace.  They  want  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Their  only  tool  for  achieving  these  things  is  organization. 
If  you  take  that  away,  you  will  he  taking  away  the  one  thmg  that  is, 
at  the  moment,  as  important  to  the  seamen  as  their  bread  and  butter. 
In  our  opinion,  they  will  never  consent  to  it.  They  will  resist  it  by 
every  democratic  means  at  their  disposal.  We  believe  that  other 
trade  unions  will  resist  it  also— in  fact,  the  whole  American  labor 
movement.  The  workers  know  what  these  bills  will  mean  to  them, 
it  will  mean  the  b^inning  of  the  end  of  their  organizational  rights. 

On  the  question  of  training  ships:  We  are  not  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  trwning  ships.  In  fact,  we  are  in  favor  of  them — under 
certain  conditions. 

It  is  perhaps  not  wholly  untrue  that  there  are  some  boys  and  young 
men  employed  on  ships  who  have  not  had  the  training  which  we  feel 
they  should  have.  If  it  is  true,  we  believe  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  During  the  marine  strikes  of  1936-37,  the  shipowners  them- 
selves, in  collaboration  with  certain  discredited  officials  of  the  then 
International  Seamen's  Union,  scoured  the  inland  towns  and  farms  for 
young  men  and  boys  with  whom  to  man  their  ships.  These  people 
were  given  all  sorts  of  seamen's  and  lifeboat  certificates  and  placed 
aboard  lai^e  passenger  ships  without  warning  to  the  traveling  public. 
In  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  then  these  men  have  received  some 
training  from  union  members  sailing  the  ships  and,  in  most  instances, 
are  becoming  competent  seamen. 

That  a  period  of  training  for  boys  interested  in  the  sea  as  a  trade 
and  a  profession  would  benefit  the  merchant  marine,  we  do  not  doubt. 
The  unions,  as  the  entities  best  fitted  to  give  this  training,  are  quite 
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willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  establishment  of  schools. 

Therefore,  we  suggest,  first,  that  such  training  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  board  representative  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  unions  involved- 

Second,  that  among  the  candidates  for  such  training,  preference 
be  given  to  those  seamen  who,  at  the  present  time,  do  not  meet  the 
standards  demanded  by  the  present  law. 

Third,  t)iat  training  ships  be  established  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Gulf  coasts  and  iii  the  Great  Lakes. 

Fourth,  that  these  ships  be  provided  with  all  the  facilities  necessary 
for  the  practical  training  of  efficient  seamen  as  well  as  for  the  higher 
theoretical  traininc  necessary  for  the  licensed  crafts. 

Fifth,  that  students  taken  from  the  ranks  of  working  seamen  be 
paid  the  prevailing  wages  for  their  craft  for  the  period  of  training. 

Sixth,  that  new  students,  those  without  any  experience  whatso- 
ever, be  paid  the  wages  now  paid  to  cadets  or  to  similar  grade  for  their 
department. 

Seventh,  that  after  6  months'  training,  students  be  eligible  for 
employment  in  the  merchant  marine  in  the  beginning  grade  for  the 
department  in  which  they  are  training. 

Eighth,  that  all  instructors  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  bona  fide 
maritime  unions  and  that  they  shall  be  paid  the  prevailing  wage  for 
the  highest  grade  of  work  for  which  they  are  qualified  aboard  ship. 

Such  a  program  would,  in  our  opinion,  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  efficient,  effective  training  ships. 

We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  our  opposition  to  the  setting  up  of 
training  ships  under  the  supervision  of  the  Coast  Guard  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  of  our  country.  That  opposition  is  based 
on  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  pretty  well  fixed  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  feel  that  an  extension  of  those  duties  to  include 
the  training  of  merchant  seamen  would  violate  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  establishing  and  maintaining  that  branch  of  the  service. 

Second,  few,  if  any,  Coast  Guard  men  have  served  in  merchant 
marine.  We  feel  that  they  are  not  as  qualified  as  our  people  for 
instructing  students. 

Third,  the  antilabor  philosophy  of  certain  branches  of  the  armed 
services  is  well  known.  American  merchant  seamen  would  look 
with  the  utmost  suspicion  on  the  type  of  instruction  that  prospective 
seamen  would  be  bound  to  get  in  a  school  staffed  by  the  military. 

With  respect  to  the  shipyard  workers  affiliated  with  the  marine 
unions,  they  wish  to  protest  against  any  legislation  which  would 
permit  shipowners  to  accept  Government  subsidies  to  build  ships  in 
foreign  yards.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  legislation  would  meet 
with  tlie  approval  of  the  American  people— the  people  who  put  up  the 
money  for  subsidies.  In  this  time  of  business  recession  such  legisla- 
tion would  be  thoroughly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
present  administration  presented  its  case  to  the  votina;  public  in  the 
1936  elections.  In  those  elections  the  American  people  endorsed  the 
administration's  policies  by  overwhelming  majorities.  These  bills, 
in  our  opinion,  violate  the  spirit  of  those  pohcies.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot  and  will  not,  we  beheve,  endorse  any  such 
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l^slation  which  permits  Government  subsidizii^  of  foreign  ship- 
yards—which is  what  these  bills  provide. 

.  More  than  100,000  workers  have  been  laid  off  in  the  steel  industry 
in  the  past  2  months.  Workers  in  contributing  industries  are  bein^. 
laid  off  in  additional  thousands.  American  workmen  need  this 
construction  work.  American  business  needs  it.  Even  if  the  money 
going  into  this  construction  were  from  private  funds,  from  private 
capital,  it  would  be  unpatriotic  to  send  it  to  foreign  yards.  But 
with  the  money  coming  from  the  Public  Treasury,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  Congress  can  approve  such  legislation. 

.  As  to  subsidized  salaries:  These  measures  also  provide  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  can,  in  its  discretion,  Uft  the  restrictions  on 
shipping  officials'  salaries  in  subsidized  lines.  This,  too,  is  unthink- 
able, in  our  opinion.  At  the  present  time,  the  hmit  for  these  salaries 
is  825,000.  That  is  high  enough.  If  a  company  official  in  a  "sick 
industry"  cannot  feed  and  clothe  himself  on  $25,000  a  year,  then 
we  feel  that  he  belongs  in  some  other  industry.  We  are  told  that  the 
shipping  companies  are  interested  in  building  up  an  American  mer- 
chant marine.  If  that  is  so,  if  they  are  sincerely  interested  in  such 
an  enterprise,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  services  of  their  officials  can 
be  purchased  for  $25,000  a  year — a  salary  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
paid  to  Members  of  the  Coi^ress  of  the  United  States.  The  highest 
paid  officer  in  the  American  Navy  struggles  along  on  less. 

It  is  significant,  we  beheve,  that  the  companies  which  are  most 
vociferous  in  demanding  the  lifting  of  this  restriction  are  among  those 
who  are  most  adamant  in  refusing  living  wages  to  the  seamen  in  their 
employ.  The  very  men  who  cannot  keep  body  and  soul  together  on 
$25,000  a  year  consider  $70  a  month  adequate  for  seamen.  The  men 
who  must  have  luxurious  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country  insist 
that  the  crew's  quarters  on  their  ships,  described  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  as  outrageous,  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition.  We  say  that  isn't  so.  Crews'  quarters  at  present;  whether 
in  keeping  with  the  American  tradition  or  not,  are  inadequate  for  the 

Eeople  manntag  American  ships,  and  we  insist  that  they  be  improved 
efore  the  restrictions  on  $25,000  salaries  be  lifted.  The  American 
people,  least  of  all  the  seamen,  will  never  consent  to  it,  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  Since  Mr.  Curran  has  touched  on  the  training 
situation,  I  should  like  to  have  the  record  include  what  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  entitled  "Economic  Survey 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine,"  has  to  say  under  the  heading 
of  "Training"  beginning  at  page  50,  of  that  report. 

(The  portion  of  Economic  Survey  of  American  Merchant  Marine 
beginning  with  Training,  on  p.  50,  and  continuing  through  the  con- 
clusion of  that  subject  on  p.  52,  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at 
this  point.) 


The  Comiiiissioti,  in  its  study  of  tlie  labor  problem,  has  also  gone  carefully  into' 
the  nuestiou  of  sea  training.  The  United  States  is  the  only  major  power  which 
docs  not  have  extensive  facilities  for  training  young  men  for  a  career  in  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Four  of  the  States  maintain  schools  for  the  training  of  officers,  but 
there  is  no  provision  at  present  for  the  training  of  unlicensed  personnel. 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  states  that  the 
United  States  "shall  have  a  merchant  marine  ♦  *  ♦  manned  with  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel."  Similar  declarations  appear  in  the  Shipping 
Act,  1SI6,  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Acts  of  1920  and  1928.     A  Sea  Training 
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BuT«uiwuestnblislie<liiil917underthel916act.  Congress  r&tified  the  creation 
of  the  service,  in  effect  by  providing  specific  appropriations  in  1918  and  in  1919- 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  legal  authority  for  the  creatiou  of  a  system  of 
•ea  trainioK  and  the  Commission  is  convinced  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  undertake  this  function. 

A  plan  accordingly  is  being  considered  for  the  training  of  SOO  young  men  under 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Commission  set  up  a  shore  base  on  Hoffman  and 
Swiuburne  Islands  in  New  York  Harbor.  These  Islands  are  under  the-  control 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  which  has  agreed  not  to  dispose  of  them  until  the 
Commission  determines  whether  or  not  it  desires  to  make  use.  of  them.  The 
islands  were  formeily  used  by  the  Quarantine  Service,  but  have  not  been  in  use 
for  some  yeaj^.  Hoffman  IsUnd  has  15  buildings  on  it  which  are  in  exceptionally 
good  condition.  The  buildings  are  easily  adaptable  for  livinK  and  training  pur- 
poses. Swinebume  Island  is  located  a  short  distance  from  Hoffman  Island  and 
would  be  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the  main  training  station.  The  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  his  aides  have  inspected  this  property,  consider  it  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  willing  to  undertake  the  work. 

Students  for  the  courses  of  training  would  be  recruited  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  They  would  be  American  citizens  between  the  ^es  of  18  and  23,  unless 
the  age  limitations  were  subsequently  ch&nged,  and  would  be  enlisted  for  a  period 
of  1  year.  In  cases  where  a  recruit  showed  aptitude  for  further  speciaUzed 
tr&ining,  and  enlistment  for  an  additional  year's  training  could  be  permitted. 

Tbe  training  would  cover  approximately  3  months  at  the  shore  training  station 
on  Hoffman  lelandi  0  months  on  a  training  merchant  vessel;  and  3  months  on  a 
cruising  cutter  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Estimates  submitted  by  the  Coast  Guard 
indicate  that  the  cost  of  training  500  recruits  would  be  Sl,443  per  man,  or  a  total 
of  $721,418  for  the  year.  This  would  cover  all  costs  except  the  expense  of  rehabili- 
tating Hoffman  Island,  estimated  at  $100,000;  the  reconditioning  of  a  Coast  Guard 
patrol  boat,  estimated  at  $40,000;  original  outfits,  estimated  at  $40,000;  and  recon- 
ditioning of  one  of  the  vessels  owned  by  the  Commission,  to  accommodate  recruits 
aiid  crew,  estimated  to  cost  $465,000.  The  total  outlay  by  the  Commission  for  the 
first  year  would  therefore  amount  to  $1,356,419. 

The  Commission  has  also  gone  into  the  subject  of  training  in  sail,  as  is  done  by 
many  foreign  nations.  It  ia  believed  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  such  training 
should  be  confined  to  a  sailing  vessel  to  be  attached  to  a  shore  base.  James  A. 
Farrell,  owner  of  the  full-rigg(3  ship  Tueilala,  has  offered  to  give  this  vessel  to  the 
Commission  for  use  as  a  training  ship.  It  is  recommended  that  Mt.  Farrell's 
offer  be  accepted. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  organized  labor  might  oppose  the  inauguratlonof 
such  a  program.  The  Commission  does  not  believe  that  labor  would  oppose  any 
reasonable  plan  for  raising  the  standards  of  its  craft.  Under  this  program  the 
number  of  men  to  be  introduced  into  the  merchant  service,  with  allowance  for 
failures  and  withdrawals,  probably  would  not  exceed  400  a  year.  This  small  num- 
ber, it  is  believed,  is  but  a  f taction  of  the  normal  replacement  requirements  of  our 
seagoing  vessels.  The  graduates  of  sea-training  systems  abroad — notably  in 
England,  where  the  so-called  closed  shop  prevails— have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
places  aboard  ship.  The  unions  accept  these  young  men  as  members  and  welcome 
their  wholesome  infiuence  in  the  ranks  of  seagoing  workers. 

The  Commission  also  has  been  giving  consideration  to  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  merchant  marine  academy  for  the  training  of  officers.  School- 
^ps  maintained  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
California  now  offer  such  training.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  training 
of  officers  is  properly  a  Federal  and  not  a  State  function.  This  work,  it  is  main- 
tained, could  be  done  to  much  better  advantage,  and  probably  at  less  cost,  by  a 
national  academy  that  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Army's  West  Point,  the 
Navy's  Annapolis,  and  the  Coast  Guard's  New  London.  Possibly  the  existing 
system  of  State  schools  could  be  streiigthened  by  Federal  grants  to  those  States 
now  maintaining  such  a  service.  The  Commission  is  making  a  study  of  the  matter 
preliminary  to  a  report  to  the  Congress. 

The  Commission  has  given  consideration  to  a  more  comprehensive  program 
affecting  the  existing  personnel.  It  has  considered  the  establishment  of  a  mari- 
time service,  which  members  of  the  existing  personnel  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  could  join  after  having  successfully  completed  a  course  of  training.  Under 
tbe  proposed  plan,  the  enrollment  would  involve  no  element  of  compulsion;  men 
would  be  encouraged  to  join  by  the  payment  of  at  least  1  months'  pay  per  year  to 
those  enrolled  in  the  service,  as  well  as  payment  during  the  period  of  training. 
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The  Coast  Guard  has  consented  to  assume  the  task  of  conducting  any  such 
training  course  which  might  be  established.  The  whole  objective  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  to  raise  the  caliber  of  our  marine  personnel.  It  is  believed  lii&t 
with  an  improvement  in  worliing  conditions,  and  assuming  that  labor  relations  will 
be  established  on  a  harmonious  basis,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  high 
type  of  personnel  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the  country  can  be  attracted  to  our 
merchant  marine. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  program  should  not  be  undertaken, 
however,  until  there  has  been  further  opportunity  tor  study. 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Vandenberq.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  voluntary 
mediation  contracts,  which  you  spoke  of,  and  agree  with  you  that  if 
they  can  be  made  voluntarily  it  is  far  more  preferable.  For  my 
information,  will  you  tell  me  how  one  of  those  contracts  works  in 
respect,  let  us  say,  to  a  dispute  which  arises  on  a  ship  at  sea? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  The  instructions  are  very  clear  as  to  the  matter  of 
a  dispute  arisii^  on  a  ship  at  sea.  Any  dispute  arising  at  sea  is  to 
be  held  in  abeyance  pendii^  arival  in  the  home  port,  where  the  dis- 
pute can  be  adjudicated.  At  aea,  the  authority  of  the  master  is  to 
be  preserved  in  all  respects. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  That  is  certainly  adequate  and  satisffictoiy 
if  it  works.    Does  it  work? 

Mr.  CuRBAN.  It  has  worked,  and  it  is  working  now. 

If  I  may  quote  from  the  labor  statistics  report  of  the  past  month  or 
so,  there  have  not  been  any  strikes  or  any  disputes  of  any  nature  in 
the  merchant  marine  field. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  many  of 
the  stories  we  have  heard  in  recent  months  and  years  about  insubor- 
dination at  sea.  Is  there  anj  justification  for  those  tales?  I  know 
that  is  a  rather  curious  question  to  ask  you,  for  I  cannot  identify  the 
incidents  I  am  talkir^  about. 

Mr.  CuRSAN.  I  think  that  is  very  curious,  and  I  think  it  calls  for  - 
an  answer  that  I  am  not  especially  in  a  position  to  give.  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  satisfactorily  cover  the  disputes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past  years.  I  can  say  that  in  the  past  few  months,  since  wo 
have  been  able  to  go  through  with  our  elections  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  enter  into  negotiations  for  agreements,  we 
have  experienced  less  and  less  difficulty  in  adjudicating  labor  disputes. 
In  fact,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  the  past  few  months. 

If  we  are  allowed  to  continue  along  those  lines,  there  will  not  be  any 
disputes.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is- very  ably  handling 
all  the  disputes  that  occur. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  is  confined,  is  it  not,  to  the  matter  of  elections?  It 
cannot  mediate  subsequently,  can  it? 

Mr.  CuREAN.  Where  unfair  labor  practices  are  apparent,  where  we 
have  complaint  of  discrimination,  those  complaints  have  been  filed 
with  the  Board.  The  Board  takes  action  on  those  complaints  and 
holds  hearings  on  them,  and  we  abide  by  the  results  of  those  decisions 
of  the  Board. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  Mr.  Curran  or  for  me  to  ask  any  specific  questions  regarding  this 
problem  about  which  there  is  so  much  controversy,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  fine  if  Mr.  Curran  could  return  a^aiu  after,  perhaps,  some  of  this 
other  information  has  been  developed. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  satisfactory. 
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Mr.  CuHRAN.  I  should  like  to  say,  too,  that  we  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Belations  Board  here.  "We  feel  that  the  Maritime  Commission  recom- 
mendations did  not  in  any  way  intend  that  the  powers  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  should  be  curtailed  in  the  juriadiction  of  labor 
disputes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  bill  S.  3078,  at  pa^e  36, 
beginning  at  line  9,  you  will  see  the  following: 

Sxc.  1004.  Disputes  between  a  maritime  employer  or  group  of  maritime  employ- 
ers and  any  of  its  or  their  employees  growing  out  of  grievances,  or  out  of  the  inter- 
pretation  or  apnlication  of  agreements  concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working 
conditions,  shall  be  handled  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  any  agreement 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  or  in  the  usual  manner  up  to  and 
including  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  maritime  employer  designated  to  handle 
auoh  disputes;  but,  failing  to  reaoh  an  adjustment  in  either  manner,  the  disputes 


Does  not  that  contemplate  that  such  voluntary  agreements  as  have 
made  shall  be  given  consideration? 

Mr.  CuBRAN.  No;  I  am  afraid  that  it  does  not.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  continuity  of  the  bill  detracts  from  any  possibihty  that  it  may 
have.  This  deals  very  clearly  in  disputes  growing  out  of  erievances 
and  states  that  they  shall  be  handled  m  the  usual  manner.  The  usual 
manner  is  that  the  chief  operating  oRicer  of  the  maritime  employer 
attempts  to  adjudicate  the  dispute  with  the  employee.  Failing  in  that, 
According  to  the  rest  of  the  bill,  it  will  move  on  to  the  Mediation  Board 
or  to  the  National  Adjustment  Board,  so  I  do  not  think  it  covers  that 
at  all.  It  is  something  that  has  been  done  over  a  period  of  years. 
Where  a  small  dispute  occurred,  we  attempted  to  adjudicate  it  first 
with  the  officers  of  the  company  or  with  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  as  I  read  this — I  did  not  write 
it — that  it  is  very  definite,  in  lines  13,  14,  and  15,  that  these  disputes 
^all  be  handled  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  any  agreement 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  or  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  CuBHAN.  The  question  arising  there  would  be  an  interpretation 
of  the  usual  manner.  The  employee  always  has  the  right  to  go  to  a 
superior  officer  and  complain  of  conditions  or  of  whatever  may  be 
wrong.  Then,  if  the  official  just  above  cannot  adjudicate  it,  they 
move  on  to  another  official  in  the  company.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  employee  ends  up  on  the  blacklist  if  he  continues.  It  has  been 
the  practice  in  the  past,  if  they  complained  along  these  lines,  to  wind 
up  in  the  little  black  book,  so  they  find  themselves  without  employ- 
ment and  without  the  possibility  of  getting  it  in  tjie  future. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  one  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  to  avoid  the 
existence  of  the  little  black  book? 

Mr.  CuRBAN.  Well,  as  it  now  stands,  the  agreements  being  reached 
between  the  union  and  the  shipowners  very  efficiently  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  a  blacklist,  inasmuch  eis  they  provide  that  if  any  em- 
ployee is  not  acceptable  to  the  steamship  operator,  the  steamship 
operator  shall  give  written  reasons  why  tne  man  is  being  rejected. 
Usually  those  written  objections  will  be  along  the  lines  of  inefficiency, 
eobrietv,  and  so  on.  Beiorej  it  was  just  a  question  of  a  man  applying 
for  a  job  and  the  employer,  without  any  reason  whatsoever,  just  saying, 
"There  is  no  job  for  you." 
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In  the  contract  it  will  stipulate  that  the  employee  under  the 
f^reement  shall  be  hired  through  the  uuioQ  haU. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Vandbnbehg.  How  far  have  you  gone  with  voluntary 
contracts  providing  for  mediation? 

Mr,  CuRRAN.  We  have  six  to  eight  under  negotiation.  You 
realize,  of  course,  that  we  cannot  move  any  more  rapidly  because  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  conducting  or  holding  electionB. 
.  They  have  to  hold  elections  in  each  steamship  company  hef ore  anv 
negotiations  can  be  carried  on.  They  have  to  designate,  throu^ 
the  balloting,  the  collective  bargaining  agency. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  How  would  that  compare  with  the  total 
maritime  situation? 

Mr.  Cuhran.  It  would  be  18  out  of  approximately  75  that  have 
been  finished  so  far. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  the  main,  you  said,  you  are  in  agreement 
with  the  testimony  given  by  Chairman  Madden,  but  in  the  course 
of  your  statement  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  anything  in  the 
direction  of  mediation  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  coercive  measure. 

Mr.  CuBBAN.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thomas.  Has  the  history  of  railway  mediation  proved 
itself  to  be  coercive? 

Mr.  CuBBAN.  We  do  not  want  to  imply  by  any  word  or  any  state- 
ment that  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  not  a  good  act  insofar  as  it 
covers  railroads;  but  we  wish  to  point  out  to  you  very  clearly  that 
the  maritime  industry  today  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  rail- 
roads. In  fact,  we  are  now  conducting  elections.  We  are  attempting 
to  negotiate  agreements.  The  fact  that  this  mediation  clause  in  tho 
bill  is  even  pending  is  because  many  of  the  shipowners  are  saying, 
"Well,  we  will  wait  in  these  negotiations  until  we  see  what  comes 
from  Congress." 

They  know  that  this  completely  takes  our  weapon  away  from  us — 
any  weapon  we  may  have  to  defend  the  union.  They  know  that  we 
would  be  powerless  to  bring  any  pressure  on  them,  and  they  could 
deny  any  change  in  conditions.  They  would  just  tell  us  we  could  not 
get  them  and  that  we  know  we  cannot  strike.  They  woidd  get  it  up 
to  the  Mediation  Board  and  would  be  able  to  hold  it  there  indefinitely, 
and  we  just  would  not  get  anything. 

Senator  Thomas.  Has  your  organization  proceeded  as  far  as  railroad 
oi^anization  had  when  the  mediation  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  The  railroad  industry  at  that  time  was  on  an  entirely 
different  plan.  Today  we  have  a  different  way  of  going  about  or- 
ganizing. We  have  to  wait  now  until  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  certifies  us  before  we  can  even  negotiate.  On  the  basis  of  that, 
you  can't  even  make  a  comparison.  They  did  not  have  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  those  days,  and  they  were  pretty  well 
oi^anized  at  that. 

Senator  Thomas.  You  are  not  against  the  principle  of  mediation 
entirely;  you  are  against  the  probable  use  to  which  this  particular  act 
might  be  put  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CuRBAN.  I  am  opposed  to  mediation  being  written  into  law 
at  this  time.  Our  oi^anizations  are  also  opposed  to  it.  We  asked 
for  the  opportunity  to  organzie  our  industry  before  we  discussed 
mediation.     We  have  not  proved  conclusively  to  anybody,  in  spite  of 
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what  tbe  press  and  other  agencies  mieht  contend,  that  we  cannot 
settle  this  industry  and  keep  it  peaceful  and  bring  about  harmomous 
relations  with  the  shipownera.  We  have  not  been  given  a  chance  to 
prove  that.     If  we  are  proved  wrong,  then  it  would  be  time  to  discuss  it. 

Senator  Thomas.  Then  we  should  underscore  your  words  "at  this 
puiicul'ai'  tinie"? 

Mr.  CuBRAN.  Well,  I  want  it  made  very  definitely  clear  that 
insofar  as  mediation  of  any  description  is  concerned,  written  into  law, 
we  are  opposed  to  it.     The  organizations  I  represent  are  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  Even  if  it  were  to  follow  the  general  theory 
of  your  voluntary  contracts? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  At  this  time.  We  believe  that  the  clause  written 
into  the  contracts  at  this  time,  unless  we  are  proved  wrong,  will  take 
care  of  this.  Then,  if  we  are  proved  wrong,  we  can  discuss  mediation. 
Our  oi^anization  is  in  its  infancy.  If  it  is  going  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  prove  whether  it  can  do  something  or  not,  it  may  be  able  to  do  it: 
but  if  it  is  going  to  be  strangled  before  it  has  grown  up,  then  we  do  not 
know— none  of  us  know — what  it  could  hSve  done  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  go  on. 

. Senator  vANDSt^ERG.  One  of  our  troubles  is  while  your  organiza- 
tion is  in  its  infancy  the  industry  with  which  you  deal  is  on  its  death 
bed. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  do  not  think,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
that  you  can  place  the  blame  for  that  on  labor. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  am  not  assessing  blames;  I  am  saying  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  crisis,  apparently,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  that  something  has  to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  CuBRAN.  I  want  to  say  conclusively  that  we  are  wholeheartedly 
in  support  of  the  pro^m  to  build  the  merchant  marine.  Naturally, 
we  would  be,  as  our  livelihood  depends  on  it.  Also,  although  people 
would  differ  with  us  in  this  opinion,  we  are  patriotic,  and  we  would  like 
to  see  a  strong  merchant  marine  in  this  coiintry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  disagree  with  the  statement  of  the  L'nited 
States  Maritime  Commission  to  this  effect? 

Labor  conditions  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine  are  deplorable.  Uulese 
something  is  done  to  reduce  intentnion  friction,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
crews,  and  to  restore  order  and  discipline  upon  our  ships,  all  Government  ^orts  to 
develop  a  strong  American  fleet  will  \x  futile.  A  merchant  marine  built  upon 
inadequate  and  unsatisf actor v  peraonnel  is  little  better  than  no  merchant  marine 
at  all. 

Mr.  Cobhan.  I  disagree  with  it  in  many  respects.  I  believe  that 
the  time  that  is  referred  to  in  this  report  is  not  the  present.  1  believe 
it  refers  to  the  time  when  we  did  have  interunion  friction,  which  we 
have  not  got  at  the  present  time.  This  union,  I  will  say,  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction,  is  the  only  union  in  the  field,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  remannt  here  and  there. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  come  through  a  transition  period.  You 
will  find  conditions  more  stable  today  than  they  ever  before  were  on 
the  ships.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  are  goii^  to 
become  very  much  more  stable  as  we  go  along. 

The  report,  I  think,  should  have  dealt  a  little  more  closely  with  the 
reasons  why  this  deplorable  condition  existed.  The  report  would  give 
you  as  the  reason  why  conditions  were  deplorable  the  fact  that  there 
was  undisciplined  personnel  on  the  bhips.  We  differ  on  that  com- 
pletely.    We  believe  that  the  unlicensed  personnel  on  the  ships  were 
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driven  to  extreme  measures  in  man;  cases  because  of  a  complete  lack 
of  cooperation — a  refusal  to  cooperate — on  the  part  of  ship  owners 
and  others  who  knew  the  conditions  the  men  lived  under  arid  worked 
imder  were  deplorable;  but  those  owners  operated  on  a  dollars-and- 
cents  basis.  We  believe  the  report  is  not  clear.  We  believe  that  it 
should  have  reported  on  eveiy  one  of  those  particular  points  and  not 
try  to  place  the  blame  completely  upon  the  seamen. 

I  will  go  further  and  say  that  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  better  or 
finer  type  of  seaman  today,  no  matter  how  much  you  train  him.  You 
cannot  get  a  better  type  than  you  have  today.  You  may  have  a  few 
here  and  there,  the  same  as  you  have  in  every  industry,  who  are  not 
of  the  best,  but  on  the  whole,  being  a  seaman  myself,  I  will  argue  with 
anybody  that  our  seamen  are  the  best  type  of  Americans  we  have  in 
this  country,  and  they  are  the  most  able  seamen. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  at  all  disturbed  that  conditions  as 
tiiey  are  will  prevent  the  building  of  new  ships? 

Mr.  CuHBAN.  No,  I  am  not;  except  so  far  as  the  ship  owner  is 
concerned  in  not  having  the  money  with  which  to  build  them;  but  so 
far  as  the  seamen  are  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  a 
union  of  their  own  choosing,  that  they  have  their  representatives,  and 
that  they  are  ready  to  go  ^ong  and  to  cooperate  100  percent  to  build 
a  merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  important  that  that  should  be  made  so 
definite  and  so  well  understood  that  that  element  can  not  enter  into 
the  decision  of  whether  we  are  to  build  any  ships  or  not? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Frankly,  I  think  it  should  be  made  definite,  yes;  and 
I  think  it  is  made  definite  in  our  contracts.  I  think  this  legislation 
will  do  more  to  disorganize  the  industry  and  antagonize  the  seamen, 
because  we  must  agree  that  you  are  not  going  to  do  away  with  all 
the  seamen  and  place  new  seamen  in  their  field.  That  is  impossible. 
Legislation  of  this  type  would  just  antagonize  the  seamen  wno  have 
come  through  this  period,  and  you  would  have  more  difficulties  than 
you  have  had  before.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  seamen  can  be  sub- 
jugated into  a  position  where  they  have  no  right  to  collective  bai^ain- 
ing  and  no  right  to  apply  to  the  National  I-abor  Relations  Board,  as 
such,  and  no  right  to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights.  That  is 
what  this  legislation  would,  in  fact,  he  doing. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  mediation  would  be  made  effective  only  after 
organization  had  been  completed,  then  your  statement  would  not 
hold. 

Mr.  CtJBRAN.  I  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that  after  the  industry 
is  completely  organized,  it  would  then  be  time  to  discuss  mediation, 
if  it  were  necessary.  If  we  had  proved  by  that  time  that  we  could 
riot  mediate  our  disputes  through  our  machinery,  created  in  the  con- 
tracts, but  not  before  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  try  that  ma- 
chinery out. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  tne  light  of  that  answer,  we  should  use  what 
you  have  today,  and  your  answer  to  the  qiiestion  of  Senator  Cope- 
land,  I  take  it,  is  that  Chairman  Kennedj^'s  criticism  refers  to  a  given 
time  rather  than  to  a  probable  later  condition? 

Mr.  CoREAN.  I  would  say,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that 
the  report  made  bj^  the  Maritime  Commission  gives  a  complete 
siirvey  of  the  maritime  industry,  with  respect  to  no  particular  time 
but  is  over  a  period  of  years,  let  us  say. 
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At  this  time  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  in  the  report  covering 
this  particular  time  at  all.  I  think  it  goes  back  a  year  or  six  months. 
I  juat  want  to  point  out  that  of  these  eleven  contracts  that  we  have 
signed  with  the  steamship  operators,  nine  of  them  were  signed  quite 
a  time  back,  and  we  have  not  had  any  dispute  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever to  even  adjudicate  on  those  lines,  and  there  are  56  ships  covered 
on  those  lines.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  of  any  description 
whatsoever  on  those  lines. 

The  Chaibman,  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Sheppabo.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  a  Uving  wage? 

Mr.  CuBRAN.  I  do  not  think  I  am  prepared  to  say.  It  depends  on 
what  you  refer  to.     Is  it  for  seamen? 

Senator  Shepfabd.  It  is  evidently  above  $70  a  month? 

Mr.  CuBBAN.  You  are  referring  to  seamen? 

Senator  Sheppabd.  Yes, 

Mr.  CuRRAN,  I  think  that  a  seaman  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
minimum  wage  that  may  apply  to  work  ashore,  with  the  exception  of 
that  taken  out  for  his  board  and  room.  I  think  he  should  be  paid  a 
hundred  dollars  a  mouth  at  least,  because  I  beheve  he  is  a  skilled 
worker.     All  seamen  are. 

Senator  Gibson.  What  is  he  now  paid? 

Mr.  CuBEAN.  I  think  it  is  $70  a  month. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  shall  adjourn 
until  10:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(At  11:15  a.  m.  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, December  14,  1937,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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tub8sat,  dbobhbbb  14,  1937 

United  States  Senate, 
comuittke  on  commerce,  and 

COMMITTDB  ON  EDUCATION  ANdLaBOR, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  coininittees  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10:30  o'clock 
a.  HI.,  in  the  caucus  room.  Senate  OfHce  Building,  Senator  Royal  S. 
Copclaiid,  cJmimian  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Copelnnd,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Guffey,  EUcndor, 
Vandenbcrg,  Wliito,  Pepper,  and  Gibson. 

The  Chairman,  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Is  Mr.  Tliomus  Rayhcre? 

Mr.  Pmi.ur  Van  Gkldeii,  He  is  sick,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  James  Mullen  here? 

Mr.  Jameb  Mullen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point  I  shall  ask  (o  have  inserted  in  the 
record  coniniiuco  piint  of  S.  1710,  as  amended. 

(Committee  print  of  S.  1710,  as  amended,  is  as  follows:) 

[Committee  Print] 

|a.  1710,  7Mh  Com..  IW  B*U.] 

I'tinlt  (h«  pnrt  In  iTimkau  nail  loserl  lb>  put  prlnUd  la  lulls] 

A  BILL  Tg  urovlilo  inuani  tur  (lie  atolMbla  HlCleiaeat  at  all  dliputu  bstiVMa  amplayan'and  amployssa 
tbat  Bllect  (ho  MrviM  ol  cwrlara  <!ni;Ait«l  'n  (rniuiiortnClon  of  puMiiKeri  aad  proiierty  In  tb«  waur-bortui 
tnteritnia  nnd  lorcliin  <wmnitr<«  nr  iti«  United  BtaUa,  lo  ]immots  Indiutrlal  jWEice  In  maritime  Indiulry, 

Rtpr«t«Malivtt  of  the  Unittd  Statei  of 


TiTLB  1.  Kmfloybr  and  Ehflovbb  Rblatioks 

lib<;lahatiun  or  policy 

Section  101.  It  la  liorcby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  Statco  to 
[avoid  all  Intorforniifio  with,  and  tiitorniptlon  o(,j  promote  an4  mainlain  tho  free 
and  nafe  inovoinciit  of  paxHaiiutrH  atid  proi>erty  in  tho  ItiturHtate  and  foreign  com- 
morcc  of  the  United  Statea  and  It  Ih  tho  piirpuHu  of  thia  Act  [(1)  to  roRnlate  employ- 


„       .  !8  of  their  o' 

choosin);  without  liitorTQrunce,  Influence,  or  coercion  on  the  part  of  thoir  employ' 
ere:  [(3)1  (5)  to  impoae  a  binding  dnty  upon  employcra  to  recognize  and  treat 
with  tliR  repru.icntativoN  of  tliiiir  einployoca;  and  [(4)T|  (5)  to  Impose  a  correspond- 
ing duty  upon  [iniployccfl  to  8criipuloiiHl}[  obaervc  their  voluntary  asroomentH  with 
their  pinployor;  ami  Ui)  lo  net  up  machinery  for  the  tellUment  of  ditputei  belwern 
tmptoyert  arid  employeex  in  the  maritime  imiuslry  whereby  ditagreementa  resulting 
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in  strikes  and  industrial  disturbances  may  be  prsoenled  by  voluntary  agreement  and 
arbitration.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  coiiBtriied  to  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  contract  [,  to  require  of  the  employer  the  making  of  an  agreement  with  his 
employees,]  or  to  interfere  with  the  normal  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  employer  to 
select  his  employees  and  to  discharge  them. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  When  used  in  this  Act  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(m.)  The  term  "employer"  includes  (1)  any  person  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion by  water  of  passengers  or  property  between  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
districts,  Territories,  or  possessions  and  a  foreign  country,  or  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  on  the  high  seas  or  the  Great 
Lakes  from  port  to  port  between  one  State,  Territory,  district,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  and  any  other  State,  Territory,  district,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  including  an  operator  of  a  cargo  vessel  commonly  called  an  ocean 
tramp;  (2)  any  person  engaged  in  ptlot  boat,  tow  boat,  barge,  or  lighterage  service 
in  cotiriectiou  with  the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  as  set 
forth  in  clause  (1)  hereof;  and  (3)  any  person  who  operates  any  equipment  or 
facilities  or  performs  any  service  in  connection  with  the  tranEffortation  by  water 
of  passengers  or  property  as  set  forth  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  hereof,  including  the 
sale  of  transportation  to  passengers  and  including  receiving,  delivering,  storing, 
elevating,  checking,  trucking,  stevedoring,  warehousing,  refrigerating,  or  in  any 
wise  serving  or  handling  any  such  property!,  *rid  (4)  any  person  engaged  in  con- 
structing, reconstructing,  repairing,  or  outfitting  any  vessel,  boat,  barge,  or 
lighter  employed  or  to  be  employed  as  set  forth  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  hereof,  or 
engaged  in  coustructing,  reconstructing,  repairing,  outfitting,  or  supplying  any 
equipment  or  facility  employed  or  to  be  employed  as  set  forth  in  clause  (3) 
hereof.! 

(b)  The  term  "employee"  includes  any  person  employed  by  the  h  da 
week,  month,  year,  or  any  other  period,  by  any  person  defined  in  th  A  t  a  an 
"employer",  provided  the  duties  assigned  to  or  services  rendered  b  h  em 
ployce,  directly  or  indirectly,  ia  any  manner  affect,  relate  to,  or  a  n  d 
with,  the  transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or  property  as  set  fo  th  n  lau  e 
(I)  of  sui)6ection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  furnishing  of  equipment  and  f a  il  t  s 
therefor  or  services  thereto,  as  respectively  set  forth  in  clauses  [(21  (3)  a  d 
(4)]  (3)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  it  being  the  inte  t  that  th  s 
Act  shall  apply  not  only  to  those  persons  whose  work  may  be  exclusively  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of  passengers  and  property  in  the  interstate  and 
forcifcii  commerce  and  traffic  of  the  United  States  but  also  to  those  persons  whose 
work  may  iiave  such  a  close  relation  to  the  movement  of  such  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  and  traffic  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  essential  and 
appropriate  to  secure  the  freedom  of  that  commerce  and  traffic  from  interference 
or  interruption. 

(c)  The  term  "person"  includes  corporations,  partnerships,  and  associations 
existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  Terri- 
tory, district,  or  possession  thereof,  or  of  any  foreign  country:  Promded,  That  the 
term  "person"  shall  not  include  the  master  or  the  members  of  the  crew  of  any 
vessel  which  is  not  documented,  registered,  licensed,  or  enrolled  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "representative"  means  any  person  or  persons,  labor  union, 
organization,  or  corporation,  as  defined  in  section  2  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended 
desig[iated  either  by  an  employer  or  group  of  eipployers  or  by  its  or  their  employees 
to  act  for  it  or  them. 

(c)  The  personal  pronouns  "he",  "his",  and  "him"  include  the  feminine  and 
neuter  genders.  The  singular  number  includes  the  plural  and  the  plural  number 
includes  the  singular. 

(()  The  term  "Ship  Labor  Board"  means  the  National  Ship  Labor  Adjustment 
Board  created  by  this  Act, 

i(g)  The  term  "Mediation  Board"  means  the  National  Mediation  Board 
created  by  the  Railway  Irfibor  Act.J 

(0)  The  term  "Marilivie  Commission"  means  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission created  by  Ike  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

(/j)  The  term  Mediation  Board"  means  a  Mediation  Board  that  may  be  created 
unrif,-  authority  oj  section  301  of  this  Act. 
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DTITIBB  OP  EUPI^TBHB  AND   EMPLOTEEB 

Sec.  103.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  lot  all  employers,  their  ofBcerH,  ageots,  and  their 
employeesj  (/)  of  all  employers,  their  officers,  and  agents;  (S)  0/  ail  ageiUs  or  repre- 
sentatives 0/  employerf  or  groups  of  empU/yere  as  a  class:  and  (3)  of  aU  employees  and 
tlieir  represeniativee  acting  in  the  interests  of  employees  as  a  class  to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  make  and  maintain  agreements  concerning  methods  of  em- 
ployment, rates  of,  pay,  rules  and  working  conditions,  and  to  settle  all  disputes, 
whether  arising  out  of  the  application  of  such  agreements  or  otherwise,  without 
any  interruption  to  or  interference  with  the  free  and  safe  movement  of  passengers 
and  property  in  the  water-borne  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  traffic  of  the 
United  States  [,  and  to  avoid  interference  with,  of  interruption  of,  the  operations  of 
any  employer  because  of  any  dispute  between  any  employer  and  the  employees  of 
suchemploj'er]. 

D  BY  CONFEBBPJCES  3 


Sec.  104.   All  disputes  between  an  employer  and  the  employees  of  such  em- 

S lover  shall  be  considered,  and,  if  possible,  settled,  with  all  expedition,  in  cdn- 
jrence  between  representatives  designated  and  authorized  so  to  confer, 
respectively,  by  the  employer  and  the  employees  of  such  employer  interested  in 
the  dispute. 

FREE  CHOICE 


Sec.  105,  Representatives,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  [native  born 
or  fully  naturalizedj  citizens  of  the  United  States;  they  shall  be  designated  by  the 
respective  parties  without  interference,  influence,  or  coercion  by  either  party 
over  the  designation  of  representatives  by  the  other;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
either  party,  in  any  way,  to  interfere  with,  attempt  to  influence,  or  coerce  the 
other  party  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  Representatives  of  employees  need 
nut  be  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  employer  concerned  in  the  conference  or  dis- 
pute and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer,  by  interference,  influence,  or 
coercion,  to  seek  in  any  manner  to  prevent  the  employees  interested  in  any  such 
conference  or  dispute  from  making  a  free  and  untrammelcd  choice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  employees. 


COLLECTIVE  B 

e  and  bargain  collectively 
lajority  of  any  [craft  orj 
class  of  employees  of  any  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  deteroiine  who  shall  be 
the  representativeof  such  IcraftorJ  classforthepurposesof  this  Act.  No  employer 
or  group  of  employere,  his  or  their  officers  or  agents,  shall  deny  or  in  any  way 
([uestioQ  the  rignt  of  his  or  their  employees  to  join,  organize,  or  assist  in  organ- 
izing the  labor  organization  of  their  choice,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
employer  or  group  of  employers  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  organization  of 
his  or  their  employees,  or  for  any  employer  or  group  of  employers  to  pay  any 
money  or  contribute  anything  of  value  to  any  labor  organization,  labor  representa- 
tive, or  other  agency  of  collective  bargaining,  or  do  any  act  calculated  to  induce 
his  or  their  employees  to  join  or  remain  or  not  to  join  or  remain  members  of  any 
labor  organiaation  or  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  any  employees,  or  to  pay  for 
any  employee,  any  dues,  fee,  assessment,  or  other  contribution,  payable  to  labor 
organizations,  or  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  any  such  dues,  fee,  assessment,  or 
other  contribution:  Provided,  [That  a  member  of  the  crew  of  any  vessel  operated 
by  an  employer  may  make  an  allotment  of  bis  wages  for  the  payment  of  any  such 
dues,  fee,  assessment,  or  other  contribution  and  his  employer  may  bay  the  sum 
or  sums  so  allotted  to  the  organization  designated  by  such  employee  to  receive  such 
payment:  And  provided  fuTlher,'\  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  an  employer  from  permitting  an  employee,  individually,  or  a  local 
representative  of  employees,  from  conferring  with  the  employer,  or  the  officers 
or  agents  of  the  employer,  during  working  hours  without  loss  of  time  or  deduction 
in  pay,  or  to  prohibit  an  employer  from  furnishing  free  transportation  to  an  em- 
ployee while  he  Is  engaged  on  the  busiiiess  of  a  labor  organization. 
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PKOHIBITION    AGAINST    EUPLOIGR   DICTATION 

Sec.  107.  It  eball  be  unlawful  for  any  employer,  or  group  of  empioyen,  or  the 
officera  or  agents  of  any  employer  or  group  of  employers,  to  require  any  person 
seeking  employmeQt  to  sign  any  contract  or  agreement  wherein  such  person  prom- 
iseB  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  labor  organization  and  if  such  contract  or  agreement 
has  been  secured  by  any  employer  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  employer  to  notify  the  employee  or  employees  who  signed  such 
contract  or  agreement  that  it  is  void  and  is  no  longer  binding  on  him  or  them  in 
any  way. 

CONPBKKNCBS    WE 


Sec.  108.  When  a  dispute  arises  between  any  employer  or  group  of  employere, 
and  the  employees  of  such  employer  or  group  of  employers,  growing  out  of 
grievances,  or  out  of  the  interpretation  of  application  of  agreements,  concerning 
methods  of  employment,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  working  conditions,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  designated  representative  of  such  employer,  or  group  of  employers, 
and  of  such  employees,  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  written  notice  of  a 
desire  by  either  party  to  confer  in  respect  to  such  dispute,  to  agree  upon  a  time 
when  and  a  place  where  such  conference  shall  be  held:  Provided,  That  (1)  the 
place  so  specified,  if  the  employer  is  a  person  described  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  102  of  this  Act,  shall  be  at  a  port  in  the  continental  United  States 
served  by  the  vessel  or  vessels  operated  by  such  person,  and  if  the  employer  is  a 
person  described  in  clauses  [2,  3,  or  4J  (S)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  102 
of  this  Act,  the  place  shall  be  within  or  near  the  pwrt  or  city  where  the  employer 
operates  or  is  engaged  in  business,  or  the  place  otherwise  mutually  agreed  upon; 
and  that  (2)  the  time  so  specified  shall  allow  the  designated  conferees  reasonable 
opportunity  to  reach  such  place  of  conference,  but  shall  not  e:(ceed  twenty  days 
from  the  delivery  of  such  written  notice:  And  provided  further,  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  supersede  the  provisions  of  any  agreement  as  to 
conferences  [thenj  in  effect  between  the  parties. 

nEPABTTIRE    FROU    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  109.  No  employer,  or  group  of  employers,  his  or  their  officers,  or  agents, 
shall  change  his  or  their  methods  of  employment,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working 
conditions  of  his  or  their  employees  as  a  class,  as  embodied  in  the  labor  agreements 
contemplated  by  this  Act,  except  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  such  agreements  or 
in  section  [306,  title  III,j  S06  of  this  Act. 

NOTICE    OF    COMPLIANCE    WITH    THIS    ACT 

Sec.  110.  Each  and  every  employer  shall  notify  his  employees,  by  printed 
notices  in  such  form  and  posted  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  specified 
by  the  [Mediation  Board]  MaTilime  Commission,  that  all  disputes  between  the 
employer  and  his  employees  will  be  handled  in  accordance  with  the  reijuirements 
of  this  Act  and  every  such  notice  shall  also  set  forth  veTbaiim  Ike  proiiisiont  of  see- 
tiona  105,  108  and  107  of  this  Act.  Every  written  contract  of  employment  be- 
tween any  employer  and  his  employees  shall  expressly  refer  to  this  Act  and  pro- 
vide that  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  to 
such  contract  of  employment  regardless  of  any  other  express  or  implied  agree- 
ments between  them. 

DISPUTES  OVER  representatives;  access  to  employers'  records 

Sec.  111.  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  among  the  employees  or  a  group  or  groupa 
of  employees  of  any  employer  or  group  of  employers  as  to  who  are  the  representa- 
tives of  such  employees  or  group  of  employees  designated  and  authorized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  [Mediation 
BoardJ  Maritime  Commitsion,  upon  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  to- 
investigate  such  dispute  and  to  certify  to  both  parties,  in  writing,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  invocation  of  its  services,  the  name  or  names  of  the 
individuals  or  organizations  that  have  been  designated  and  authorized  to  repre- 
sent the  employees  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  also  make  such  certiiication  to 
the  employer  or  group  of  employers  of  such  employees.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
certification  the  employer  or  group  of  employers  shall  recognize  and  treat  with 
the  representatives  so  certified  as  the  representative  of  the  [craft  or  class  for  the 
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purposes  of  this  ActJ  employee/,  eoneemed  in  the  dirpuU.  In  such  an  investiga- 
tion, tlie  [Mediation  BoardJ  MaHtime  Commission  shall  be  authorized  to  take 
a  secret  ballot  of  all  the  employees  involved,  or  to  utilize  any  other  appropriate 
method  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  their  duly  designated  and  authorized  repre- 
sentatives in  Buch  manner  as  shall  insure  the  choice  of  representatives  by  the 
employees  concerned  without  interference,  influence,  or  coercion  excreiaed  by 
their  employer  or  group  of  employers:  In  the  conduct  of  any  election  tor  the 
puiposes  herein  indicated  the  [Mediation  Board!  Maritime  Commisiion  shall 
designate  who  may  participate  in  the  election  and  estabhah  rules  to  govern  the 
election,  or  may  appoint  a  committee  of  three  neutral  persons,  who,  after  a  hearing 
of  the  disputing  employees,  shall,  within  ten  days  after  their  appointment,  desig- 
nate the  employees  who  may  participate  in  the  election.  The  [Mediation  Board] 
Maritime  Commission  shall  have  access  to  and  have  power  to  make  copies  of  the 
books  and  records  of  the  employer  or  group  of  employers  of  such  employees  to 
obtain  and  utilise  such  iaformation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
And  provisions  of  this  section. 

Title  11.  National  Ship  Labor  Adjustment  Board 

labor  adiustuxnt  aoenct  cbgated 

Sec.  201.  An  agency  is  hereby  created,  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Ship 
Labor  Adjustment  Board",  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "Ship  Labor  Board",  to  be 
composed  of  forty  persons,  referred  to  in  this  title  as  "members",  who  shall  be 
nominated  and  appointed  within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  possible,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 


Sec.  202,  The  membership  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board  shall  be  made  up  as  follows: 
(1)  [Sixteen]  Twenty  members  shall  be  selected  and  nominated  by  such  labor 
organizations,  national  or  regional  in  scope,  as  have  been  or  may  be  organized  as 
contemplated  by  this  Act;  (2)  [sixteen]  and  (£)  twenty  members  shall  be  selected 
and  nominated  by  the  employers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
acting  through  such  group  organizations,  national  or  regional  in  scope,  flS  have 
been  or  may  be  formed  [;  (3)  four  members  shah  be  selected  and  nominated  by 
shippers  of  commodities  moving  in  the  interstate  and  foreign  water-borne  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  acting  through  such  group  organizations,  national  or 
regional  in  scope,  as  have  been  or  may  be  formed;  and  (4)  four  members  shall  be 
selected  and  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  representative  of  the  general 
public  and  such  four  members  shall  not  have  been  financially  interested,  within 
three  j'ears  prior  to  their  nomination,  in  any  business  directly  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act]  but  only  five  labor  members  and  fine  employer  members  thall  be 
nominated  from  residents  of  any  one  regioTial  divition  a»  -prescribed  in  Section  S09 
of  Ihii  Act.  Upon  receii>t  of  such  nominations,  the  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime 
Commission  shall  investigate  the  qualifications  of  each  nominee  and  determine 
"whether  such  nominee  is  eli^ble  for  appointment  as  a  member.  If  the  [Mediation 
Board]  Maritime  Commission  shall  determine  that  any  nominee  is  not  eligible  the 
nominator  shaU  be  immediately  advised  and  requested  to  file  the  nor&rnation  of 
another  person. 

_.^    TERM    or    t 


Sec.  203.  The  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Commission  shall  appoint  each 
member  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board  to  ser\-e  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  until  a 
successor  is  selected,  nominated,  and  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  and  each 
successive  member  shall  receive  a  similar  appointment.  A  vacancy  on  the  Ship 
Labor  Board,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  due  to  death,  resignation,  refusal,  or 
inability  to  attend  meetings  or  other  cause,  shall  be  filled  bv  selection,  nomination, 
and  appointment,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  nominee  was  selected,  nomi- 
nated, and  appointed.  All  appointments  shall  designate  the  regional  division 
where  the  member  is  to  serve.  Subject  to  the  general  pro\isions  of  this  [title,  the 
Mediation  Board]  Act,  the  Maritime  Commission  shall  adopt  and  promulgate 
suitable  rules  and  regulations  prescribing  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  members 
of  the  Ship  Labor  Board  shall  be  selected,  nominated,  and  appointed  and  prescrib- 
ing the  method  }m  dtiermimdion  of  Ike  organizations  etttiUed  to  make  such  n 
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[MEDIATIOff    BOAKD]    SELECTION    OF   MEUBERS 

Sec.  204.  If,  sixty  days  pfter  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  alt  the  nominations 
of  qualified  persons  to  complete  the  full  membership  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board 
have  not  been  received  by  the  [Mediation  Board,  that  Board]  Maritime  Com- 
mission, that  Commission  shall  complete  the  authorized  membership  of  the  Ship 
Labor  Board  by  making  temporary  appointment  of  a  person  or  persons  eligible  for 
membership  thereon  and  possessing  the  qualifications  elsewhere  provided  in  this 
title.  Thereafter,  the  [Mediation  BoardJ  Maritime  Commission  shall  replace 
such  temporary  appointees  by  appointment  of  persons  duly  selected  and  nomi- 
nated as  provided  in  section  202  of  this  title,  when  such  nominations  are  received. 


Se^.  205.  If,  withm  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  any  organlza  - 
tion  of  [employees,  employers,  or  shippers]  employees  or  employers,  national  or 
regional  in  scope,  shall  have  filed  with  the  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Comtnis- 
sion  a  protest  against  the  appointment  of  any  nomineee  based  upon  the  ground 
that  such  protesting  organization  is  entitled  to  participate,  but  has  not  partici- 
pated through  no  fault  of  its  own,  in  the  selection  and  nomination  of  such  nominee; 
or,  if,  within  thirty  days  after  a  vacancy  occurs  after  the  original  Ship  Labor 
Board  has  been  appointed,  a  like  protest  is  filed  with  the  [Mediation  Board] 
Maritime  Commission  against  the  appointment  of  any  person  nominated  to  fill 
such  vacancy;  the  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Commission  may,  it  it  is  deemed 
desirable  and  necessary,  make  a  temporary  appointment,  to  fill  such  member 
vacancy,  of  a  person  eligible  to  be  a  member  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this  title, 
and  such  temporary  appointee  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor  is  selected, 
nominated,  and  appointed  as  provided  in  this  title. 


Sec.  206.  Upon  receipt  of  any  protest  of  an  organization  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  nominee  for  membership,  as  deaeriljed  in  section  205  of  this  title,  the 
[Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Commission  shall  immediately  investigate  the  claim 
of  such  organization  to  participate  in  the  selection  and  nomination  of  a  )>ersou 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and,  if  the  claim  is  found  to  possess  merit,  the  [Mediation 
Board]  Maritime  Commission  shall  within  ten  days  after  such  finding  request 
the  organization  that  has  submitted  the  protested  nomination  and  the  protesting 
organization  each  to  designate  a  representative,  and  the  [Mediation  Board] 
Maritime  Commission  shall  designate  a  neutral  third  person,  and  the  three  persons 
so  designated  shall  constitute  a  committee  to  determine  the  controversy.  Such 
committee  shall  investigate  the  claim  of  the  protesting  organization,  and,  if  so 
requested  in  writing,  shall  accord  a  hearing,  at  which  hearing  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  may  be  heard  in  person,  by  counsel,  or  by  other  representatives, 
as  they  may  respectively  elect,  and  such  procedure  shall  be  followed  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Commission.  Within  thirty 
days  after  the  designation,  of  the  neutral  member  the  committee  shall  decide  and 
certify  to  the  [Mediation  Board]  Marilime  Commission  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
testing organization  is  entitled,  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  this  Act,  to 
participate  in  the  selection  and  nomination  of  a  person  to  fill  the  membership 
position  in  controversy.  The  decision  of  such  committee  shall  be  final  and  binding 
ui)on  the  parties  and  upon  the  [Board]  Maritim,e  Commission. 

OATH    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  207.  Prior  to  taking  oifice,  each  member  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirm  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat«s,  that  he  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  will  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties  of  a  member  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board. 


Sec.  208.  The  members  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board  and  the  persons  designated 
to  serve  as  a  committee  as  provided  in  section  206  of  this  title,  shall  be  compen- 
sated (or  their  services  on  a  per-diem  basis  and  the  [Mediation  Board]  Afariii  me 
Commission  shall  prescribe  the  rate  of  such  per-diem  compensation.  The  [com.- 
pcnsatiou  and]  cumpensation,  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  actual  expenses 
incurred  for  siXaislence  of  the  members  nominated  by  [employee,  employer,  and 
shipper]  employee  and  employer  organizations  and  of  persons  designated  by  such 
organizations  to  serve  on  a  committee,  shall  be  paid  by  the  organization  that 
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noiiiiuutuil  or  dcNiKimti'il  hiii-Ii  t>orHoii8,  ami  tlici  [['omiKniHatUiii  itiid]  campeima- 
tiott,  iiccuHHury  tmvuliiii;  exiitiiHUH  [iif  tlit!  otiior  iiionilwrH,  anil],  titiil  actual 
expensea  inewred  for  tuiwwiewcB  of  thu  iioutrHl  piirnoii  NcrviiiK  on  u  ooiiimittci-. 
shall  lio  palil  l>y  tlio  [Mediation  Huard]  Alarilinu  CotMni»aion. 

KBOIONAI.  DIVIBIONB   or   nOAHD 

Hev..  200.  Thu  Ship  T<abiir  Hoard  nhatl  be  dlviilnil  into  four  roK>onal  iliviitioiiB, 
each  ouiikUuHuil  of  ten  inemliorH  of  whoili  [four]  fivt  Hha.ll  be  nuiiiitit-cH  of  labor 
organ izatioHHC,  tour]  and  five  Mimll  be  iioimneoti  of  eiiiitlovur  [orKanizatluiiH,  olio 
shall  bo  tho  iiojuIiumi  of  Khipiier  urRaniy.ationM,  and  <>nr>  Hnftll  Tw  the  tioinineo  uf 
the  Rceretary  of  Labor,  but  all]  tirgaMzationi.  All  of  tlio  nicnilwrH  of  the  iwveral 
dtvlHlonH  siiall  bo  reHiileuts  uf  the  area  over  whiuh  that  divJNJoo  oxcreiNOs  IiiHm* 
diotioti.  Tho  rcHpoelive  nanicH  and  lieaiiquarterM  i>f  gaiil  n^Kional  diviwionH  Hhall 
be  Atlantic  Coast  Dlvlnion,  with  headquartero  In  New  York  City;  (lulf  Coawt 
Division,  with  liead(|uarteni  In  New  OrloanH;  Pacific  CoaHt  DivlHlun.  with  liead- 
miartors  iu  San  Kmuciaco;  and  Great  I.aites  Divlwioii,  with  hoarlqiiartiTH  at 
Chioafco.  The  four  divlslonK  Khali  posHesa  jnrisdiction,  indepcndoiit  of  on<^ 
another,  over  all  diKi)ut(iH  betweni  einfiloyces  and  employerH  Hiiiijeot  to  thlx  Act, 
arUltifc  [at  ports  or  sliijij/ardx]  in  the  arean  herein  itidinatcid  by  the  deniKnalion 
of  the  four  rcHpeetlve  diviaionti. 


Sbc.  210.  The  S^hlp  I^aliur  Hoard  shall  meet  at  a  plaice  uf  mooting  to  be  ilesig- 
iiatect  by  the  [Mediation  Hoard]  Maritime  Commisaion  within  ninety  days  afttir 
tho  effective  [lalo  of  this  Act  and  adopt  such  rules  as  it  deeniH  nocewuiry  to  control 
procecdiuKH  before  its  respective  divisions  and  not  In  iiontlict  with  the  provIi>ioiiK 
of  this  Act.  further  meetinics  of  the  full  moinljership  of  tho  Hliip  I^bor  DoartI 
shall  tie  held  at  any  time  and  place  dcHlKnatcd  by  the  [Mediation  Hoard]  Mari- 
lime  (.'oHiiMjuitioit,  wlieni-vor  It  shall  appear  lliat  such  a  nieotiiiK  is  ncccKKiiry  or 
desirable.  Ininieidately  follnwinK  tlin  hrHt  nieetiuK  "f  the  entire  Hoard  and  the 
adoption  of  Biicb  rules,  the  respeetlve  divisions  Hhall  meet  at  their  heaiUpiarters 
and  orKanixe  by  tho  selection  of  a  chairman,  a  vice  ehalrnian,  and  a  wicretnry. 
Thoroaftor,  eaiOi  division  shall  annually  dosignato  one  of  its  n)enil>crs  to  act  as 
oliairnian  and  one  of  its  nionibers  to  act  as  viue  chairman:  Provided,  hawever.  That 
the  chaimiansliip  and  vico  chalruiansbip  of  any  division  shall  alternate  so  that 
both  tho  cImlrmanHhip  and  the  vico  chairmansliip  shall  bo  hold  alternately  by  a 
member  nominated  by  the  omiiloyer  orKanhations  and  a  niemlHir  noniinatiHi  by 
the  employee  orKanixatlous.  vacancies  in  the  otttce  of  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man shall  lie  filled  for  the  nuexplnid  term  by  the  selection  of  a  suceessor  similarly 
aolected. 


Hkv.  211.  A  dispole  between  an  (employee  or  group  of  emplovccs  and  an  em- 
ployer or  gniu])  uf  employers,  growing  out  of  Rrievauces  or  out  of  tlie  intei'p relation 
or  application  of  agn^ements  concerning  nicthudH  of  em|>loying  workers,  rates 
of  pay,  rules,  or  working  eonditlons,  Including  any  and  all  such  [lisputo.')  iiending 
anil  nnnuttled  on  tho  elTuutivc  date  of  this  Aut,  shall  lie  handled  In  tho  oustomary 
wanner  up  to  and  Inoliuling  thu  chief  oiKirating  <ifl1oial  of  the  enifiluyer,  or  tho 
ropreHuntallve  of  a  grouji  of  employers;  bnt,  falling  to  reach  an  agreement,  adjust- 
ment, or  settlomeut  In  this  manner,  the  dispute  sliall  be  referred  by  uctitlon  of 
tlie  [lartiea  or  by  eilber  [mrly  to  the  appropriate  diviBlfui  uf  the  Sliip  I^bor  Hoard, 
given  jurisdiction  uf  tho  dispute  by  this  Act,  with  a  full  statonient  of  thu  facts 
and  all  supporting  data  bearing  uixin  the  dlsi>iito.  I'artlod  to  a  disputo,  tu  be 
designated  and  hereinafter  retorreil  to  as  "iM^tilioner"  and  "respondent",  resjioe- 
tlvely,  may  lie  heard  by  tho  res}M-ctIve  divlNions  of  tlio  Mhl|)  Ijibor  Hoaril  either 
in  person,  by  counsel,  or  by  other  n^presentativi's,  as  they  may  resiwctively  elect, 
and  tho  division  acipiiring  Jurisdletion  of  a  disput<^  shall  kivo  rcastiuable  notiee 
to  the  parties  tlu-reto  of  all  hearings  on  the  dispute  hold  by  tho  Division. 


Hue.  212.  Eaoh  division  uf  the  Ship  I^bor  Board  vliall  liavo  authority  to  de^g- 
natc  two  or  more  <if  Its  members  to  conduct  hearings  aiid  to  t(^e  testitiiony  upon 
disputes  at  any  place  dejilgnated  by  tho  division,  and  to  make  findings  npun 
sucn  luiarings  aiul  testimony;  I'ravtdeil,  hawever,  That  final  awards  as  to  any 
dispute  must  bo  mailo  by  the  entire  division  In  the  manner  hereinafter  pruvidcd. 
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AWARDS 

Sbc.  313.  A  msjoritj  vote  of  all  memberg  of  tbe  division  of  the  Ship  lAbor 
Board  shall  be  required  to  make  an  award  with  respect  to  any  dispute  Bubmitted  to 
it.  Such  an  award  sliall  be  stated  in  writing.  A  copy  of  the  award  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  respective  parties  to  the  controversy  and  the  award  shall  be  fined  aiid 
binding  upon  ail  parties  to  the  dispute  except  insofar  as  it  shall  contain  a  money 
award.  If  an  award  is  mode  in  favor  of  the  petitioner,  the  division  making  the 
award  shall  enter  an  order  directed  to  the  respondent  to  malte  the  award  effective. 
If  a  dispute  arises  involving  an  interpretation  of  an  award,  the  division  making 
such  award  upon  request  of  either  party  shall  interpret  the  award  in  the  light  of 
the  dispute. 

BBLBCTION    OF    REFEBEB 

Sec.  214.  Upon  failure  of  any  division  to  agree  upon  an  award  because  of  a 
deadlock  or  inability  to  secure  a  majority  vote  of  the  division  members,  such  divi- 
sion shall  forthwith  agree  upon  and  select  a  neutral  person  to  be  known  as  a 
"referee",  to  sit  with  the  division  as  a  member  thereof  and  vote  upon  an  award. 
Should  the  division  fail  to  agree  upon  and  select  a  referee  within  ten  days  after  the 
date  of  the  deadlock  or  inability  to  secure  a  moajrity  vote,  then  the  division  or 
any  member  thereof,  or  the  parties  or  either  party  to  the  dispute  may  certify  that 
fact  to  the  [  Mediation  Board,  which  Board]  Maritime  Commission,  which  Commis- 
sion shall,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  receiving  such  certificate,  select  and 
name  the  referee  to  sit  with  the  division  as  a  member  thereof  and  to  vote  upon  an 
award  in  such  dispute.  The  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Commission  shall  be 
bound  by  the  same  provisions  in  the  appointment  of  such  neutral  referee  as  are 
provided  in  title  IV  of  this  Act  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  and  shall  fix 
and  pay  the  compensation,  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  actual  expenses  incurred 
for  subsistence  ot^sueh  referee, 

■    JUBISDICTION   OF  COURTS  ON   AWARDS 

Sec.  215.  If  a  respondent  does  not  comply  with  the  award  or  order  of  a  division 
of  the  Ship  Labor  Board  within  the  time  limit  in  such  award  or  order,  the  peti- 
tioner, or  any  person  for  whose  benefit  such  award  or  order  was  made,  may  file 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  [in  which  he  resides  or] 
in  wliich  the  respondent  resides  or  may  be  found,  a  petition  setting  forth  briefly 
the  causes  for  which  he  claims  relief,  and  the  award  or  order  of  the  division  of  the 
Ship  Labor  Board  in  the  premises.  Such  suit  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  proceed  in  all  respects  as  other  civil  suits,  except  that  it  shall  have 
precedence  over  all  other  civil  suits  in  said  court,  and  except  that  on  the  trial  of 
such  suit  the  findings  and  award  or  order  of  the  division  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board 
shall  be  prima-facie  evidence  of  the  tacts  therein  stated.  The  petitioner  shall  not 
be  liable  for  costs  in  the  district  court  nor  for  costs  at  any  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  unless  they  accrue  upon  an  unsuccessful  appeal.  Costs  in  the 
district  court  not  assessed  against  the  respondent  siiall  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation tor  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  If  the  petitioner  shall 
finally  prevail  he  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorneys'  fee  to  be  taxed  and  col- 
lected from  the  respondent  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  suit.  District  courts  are 
hereby  empowered  to  make  such  order  by  writ  of  mandamus,  by  injunction  or 
otherwise,  and  to  enter  such  judgment  or  decree,  as  may  be  appropriate  te  enforce 
or  set  aside  the  award  or  order  of  the  division  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board.  The 
actions  at  law  or  in  equity,  liased  upon  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  com- 
menced within  [two  years]  one  year  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues 
under  the  award  of  the  division  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board  and  not  thereafter. 

QTJABTBBS  ANn  EMPLOTEES'  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  216.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Ship  Labor  Board  and  the  several  divi- 
sions thereof  shall  be  supplied  with  suitable  quarters  in  any  Federal  building 
located  at  its  place  of  meeting.  The  Ship  Labor  Board  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Commission,  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary  in  carrying  on  ite  pro- 
ceedings. The  compensation  of  such  employees  shall  be  paid  by  the  [Mediation 
Board]  Maritime  Commission. 
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Bec.  217.  Each  diviaion  of  the  Sliip  Labor  Board  shall  annually  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  of  its  uctivitica  to  the  (Mciliation  Bo  irdj  Maritime  Commiation, 
and  the  Buiiatance  of  flucli  reptirt  shnfl  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
[Mediation  BoanlJ  Maritime  Commission  to  the  ConRreBS  of  the  United  States. 
The  reports  of  each  division  of  the  Ship  Labor  Board  and  the  annual  report  of  the 
[Me'Uation  Board]  Maritime  Commisiion  shall  Rtatc  in  detail  all  [coatsj  recoveries 
awarded,  iili  actions  taken,  the  names,  Balarien,  and  duties  of  all  agencies,  em- 
ployees, anrl  officers  receivliiB  compeiiHittion  from  the  United  Stiitcs  under  tbe 
autnority  of  this  Act,  and  an  account  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress 
purauiini  to  the  authority  coiifciTcd  by  tliia  Act  ami  dispersed  by  such  »Bonoies, 
employees,  and  olficcrH, 

Sbo.  mis.  Nothing  in  this  Act  »haU  be  cotistrued  In  prevent  the  functioning  of  port 
eommiltees  or  other  media  for  Ike  uiljuslment  of  differences  between  employers  and 
employees  which  have  been,  or  may  be  sel  up  by  agreements  between  employers  and 
employees.  In  the  event,  however,  that  either  party  to  such  an  agreement  becomes 
dissatisfied  Iherevrith,  the  dissatisfied  party  may  elect  to  go  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Hhip  Labor  Board  upon  sixty  days  notice  m  writing  to  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreement. 

TITLI-;  in.  [National  Mbdiation  Board 

JuhibdictionJ  Mediation  and  Labor  AassEUBNTS 

[Sec.  301.  The  jjartius,  or  cither  party,  to  a  dispute  between  an  employee  or 
Svoixp  ot  employecB  and  an  employer  or  a  group  of  employers,  may  Invoke  the 
services  of  the  Mediation  Board  in  any  or  the  following  cases:  (I)  A  dispute 


group  ot  employees  and  an  employer  or  a  group  of  employers,  may  Invoke 
services  of  the  Mediation  Board  in  any  or  the  following  cases:  (I)  A  dis^ 
conceniinK  methods  of  employment,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions, 
not  adjusted  l>y  the  parties  in  confererice;  or  (2)  any  other  dispute  not  within  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  ti\ti]i  Lalxir  Board  and  not  adjusted  in  conlurence  lietween  the 
partitts  or  where  confcreriees  arc  refused.  Tlie  Mediation  Board  may  jiroffcr  its 
services  at  any  time  It  shall  determine  that  a  labor  etnerftency  has  arisen.] 


Sxc.  SOL  (o)  The  parlies,  or  either  parly,  to  a  dispute  between  an  employee  or' 
group  of  employees  and  an  employer  or  group  of  employers,  may  reque/t  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  set  up  a  Mediation  Board  in  any  nf  the  following  cases: 

1.  A  dispute  concerning  methods  of  employment,  roles  of  pay  and  rules,  or  working 
conditions  not  adjusted  by  the  parties  in  conference;  or 

S.  Any  other  dispute  not  uHlhin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Skip  Labor  Board  and  not 
adjusted  in  conference  betuieen  the  parties  or  where  conferences  are  refused.  The 
Maritime  Commission  may  offer  to  create  suck  a  Mediation  Board  without  request 
from  either  of  the  disputing  parties  at  any  time  it  shall  determine  that  a  labor  emergenev 
has  arisen. 

(6)  The  Mediation  Board  to  be  set  up  by  the  Maritime  Commisiion  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  cojtslituted  at  follows: 

One  member  to  oe  selected  from  employett  nf  the  maritime  industry  who  are  not 
dirtctty  concerned  in  the  dispute,  one  member  to  be  selected  from  employers  in  the 
maritime  industry  who  are  not  directly  conetmed  in  the  dispute,  and  one  member  to 
be  one  of  the  Commisnoners  nf  the  Maritime  Commission,  which  Commissioner  shall 
act  as  chairman  of  such  Mediation  Board. 

(c)  The  emj.loyee  and  employer  members  of  Ihe  Mediation  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  their  services  on  a  per  diem  basis  to  be  jtrescribed  and  paid  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  The  necessary  trnveling  expenses  and  expenses  actually  incurred 
for  subsistence  of  the  memhsrs  of  the  Mediation  Board  anil  of  such  personnel  as  shall 
be  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Mediation  Board  by  the  Maritime  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  Ih'U  Commission. 

MKDtATION 

8bc.  302.  Whenever  the  services  of  [the]  a  Mediation  Hoard  shall  be  [invoked 
or  that  Board]  requested  or  the  Maritime  Commission  shall  determine  a  labor- 
emorgciiey  exists,  the  Mediation  Board  created  uttder  authority  of  section  301  sliall 
promptly  communicate  witb  the  parties  to  the  labor  dispute  or  controversy  and! 
shall  use  its  licst  elTorts,  by  mediation,  to  bring  them  to  agreement  and  settlement 
o(  the  dispute  or  tinitroversy.    If  such  cfTorts  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settle- 
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meut  through  mediation  shall  be  unsuccessful,  the  Mediation  Board  shall  use  ita 
l>est  efforts  to  induce  the  parties  to  aubmit  their  controversy  to  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  arbitration  at  the  request  of  the 
Mediation  Board  shall  be  refused  by  one  or  both  parties,  the  Mediation  Board 
shall  promptly  notify  both  parties  in  writing  that  its  mediatory  efforte  have  failed 
and  for  ten  days  thereafter,  unless  in  the  intervening  period  the  parties  reach  an 
agreement  or  the  dispute  is  decided  by  arbitration,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
employer  or  employers  and  his  or  their  employees  concerned  to  observe  and  main- 
tain the  methods  of  employment,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  working  conditions,  and 
established  practices  in  effect  prior  to  the  time  the  dispute  arose. 

INTERPRETATION  DF  AQREEMENTS 

Sec.  303,  If  a  controversy  arises  in  any  case  over  the  meaning  or  the  application 
of  any  agreement  reached  through  mediation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
fither  party  to  such  agreement,  or  both,  may  apply  to  the  Mediation  Board  foi 
an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  or  application  of  such  agreement.  The  Mediation 
Board  shall,  upon  receipt  of  such  request,  notify  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
and,  after  a  hearing  of  both  parties,  pronounce  its  interpretation  within  thirty 
days  after  such  hearing. 

[abbitration 

[Sec.  304.  With  resp^^ct  to  the  arbitration  of  disputes  as  provided  in  title  IV 
of  this  Act,  the  Mediation  Board  shall  have  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  are 
imposed  upon  it  by  subdivisions  (a),  (b),  (e),  and  (d)  of  paragraph  3  of  section  5 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  arbitration  of  disputes 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  insofar  as  applicable  to  arbitration  of  disputes 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. J 

filing  copies  of  labor  agrbembnts 

Sec,  [30oJ  30/,.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  every 
employer  and  group  of  employers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  file 
witn  the  [Mediation  Board!  Maritime  Commission  a  copy  of  each  contract  with 
liis  or  their  employees  then  in  effect  covering  methods  of  employment,  rates  of 
pay,  rules,  and  working  conditions:  Provided,  however,  That  those  employers, 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  102  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be 
required  to  file  a  copy  of  the  ship's  articles  signed  by  crews  of  such  employers' 
vessels,  unless  the  [Mediation  Board!  Maritime  Commission  shall^  in  any  case, 
require  the  filing  of  a  copy  of  such  ship^s  articles.  If  no  contract  with  [any  craft 
or]  a  class  of  its  employees  has  been  entered  into,  the  employer  shall  file  with  the 
[Mediation  Board!  Maritime  Commission  a  statement  to  that  effect,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  methods  of  employment,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  working 
conditions  applicable  in  dealing  with  such  [craft  or]  class.  When  any  new  con- 
tract is  executed  or  change  is  made  in  an  existing  contract  with  any  class  [or 
craft]  of  its  employees  covering  methods  of  employment,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or 
working  conditions,  or  in  those  methods  of  employment,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and 
working  conditions  of  employees  not  covered  by  contract,  each  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  file  the  same  with  the  [Mediation  Board] 
Maritime  Commission  within  thirty  days  after  such  new  contract  or  change  in 
existing  contract  has  been  executed,  or  change  in  the  methods  of  employment, 
rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  working  conditions  has  been  made  efTective. 

CHANGES   IN  LABOR    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  [306]  SOo.  All  employers,  and  representatives  of  employees  subject  to 
tlie  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  give  at  least  thirty  days'  written  notice  of  the 
desire  of  either  to  change  an  existing  agreement  affecting  methods  of  employment, 
rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions,  ano  the  time  and  place  for  the  beginning 
of  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  parties  interested  in  such  desired 
changes  shaJl  be  agreed  upon  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  and 
said  time  shall  be  within  the  thirty  days  provided  in  said  notice.  In  every  case 
where  such  notice  of  desired  change  has  been  given,  or  conferences  are  being  held 
with  reference  thereto,  or  the  services  of  [the  Mediation  Board]  a  Mediation 
Board  with  respect  thereto  have  been  requested  by  either  party,  or  [said]  a 
Mtdialion  Boanl  has  proffered  its  services,  us  provided  in  section  301,  it  shall  be 
fhe  duty  of  the  employer  and  of  the  employees  affected  by  such  existing  agreement 
10  observe  the  methods  of  employment,  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  working  conditions 
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provided  in  Hiicli  cuistinK  agreement  until  the  controversy  has  been  finally  acted 
upon  by  the  Mediation  Board,  iinleBB  a  period  of  ten  days  has  elapsed  after  termi- 
nation of  conferences  without  request  for  or  proffer  of  the  services  of  tbo  Medi- 
ation Roan!. 

Title  IV.  Arbitration 

AGREBMBNT  TO  ARBITRATE 


between  representatives  of  the  parties  or  by  the  appropriate  division  of  tlie  Ship 
Labor  Board  or  througli  mediation,  in  tlie  manner  provided  in  ttie  preceding  titlea 
of  tliis  Act,  sucli  controversy  may,  l)y  aKreament  of  the  parties  to  such  oontro- 
veray,  lie  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  of  ttiree  ((or]  or,  if  the  parties 
to  the  oontrovcrsy  so  stipulate,  of  [nix)3  six  persons:  Frovxded,  however,  That  the 
failure  or  refusal  of  cither  party  to  submit  a  controversy  to  arbitration  sliall  not  be 
constniGd  an  a.  violation  of  any  luKal  obligation  imposed  upon  Bitch  i>arty  by  the 
terms  of  this  Act  or  otlierwiao. 

CHOICU   OF  ARBITKATORB 

Sec.  402.  Such  board  of  arlutration  shall  be  chosen  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  board  of  three,  the  eni|)loycr  or  group  of  employcra  aud  the 
representatives  of  the  cniployccB,  parties,  respectively,  to  the  aKntenient  to  arbi- 
trate, slmll  each  name  one  artbitraor;  the  two  arbitrators  thus  oliOBcn  sIloU  select 
a  third  arbitrator.  If  the  arbitrator  ohoscn  by  the  parties  sliall  fail  tu  name  the 
third  arbitrator  within  Ave  days  after  their  tirat  meeting,  such  third  arbitrator 
shall  Ik)  named  by  tlie  [Mediation  Hoard]  Marilimr.  CommiiHion. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  board  of  six,  the  employer  or  group  of  oinploycrs  and  the 
repr«8entatives  of  the  employees,  parties,  reside et I vely,  to  the  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate, shall  each  name  two  arbitrators;  the  four  arbitrators  thus  cliosen  shall,  by 
a  majority  vote,  select  the  remaining  two  arbitrators.  If  the  arbitrators  chosen 
by  the  parties  shall  fail  to  name  the  two  arbitrators  within  dftoen  days  fU'ter  their 
first  ineetiiiK,  the  said  two  arliitrators,  or  as  many  o(  them  as  have  nut  been 
named,  shall  be  named  by  the  [Mediation  Board]  MarititM  CommUtion. 

ARBITRATION   FROCnDURI 

Sec.  403.  (a)  No  arbitrator,  except  tliose  chosen  by  the  [Mediation  Board, 
shall  bo  incompetent]  Maritime  Commisaion,  thall  be  ineligible  to  act  as  an  arbi- 
trator because  of  his  interest  in  the  controversy  to  be  arbitrated,  or  because  of 
his  eonnectioii  with  or  partiality  to  either  ot  the  parties  to  the  arbitration. 

(b)  When  the  arbitrators  selected  by  the  respective  parties  have  agreed  upoo 
the  remaining  arbitrator  or  abritrators,  they  shall  notify  the  [Mediation  Board] 
Maritime  Commiision,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree  upon  any  or  upon 
alt  of  the  necessary  arbitrators  within  the  period  fixed  by  this  Act,  they  shall, 
at  the  expiration  of  such  period,  notify  the  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Cotn- 
wtMston  of  the  arbitrators  selected,  if  any,  or  of  their  failure  to  oiaKe  or  to  complete 
auoh  selection. 

(o)  The  board  of  arbitration  shall  organize  and  select  its  owa  chairman  and 
make  all  necessary  rules  for  conducting  its  hearings:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
board  of  arbitration  sliall  be  bound  to  give  the  parties  tu  the  controversy  a  full 
and  fair  hearing,  which  shall  iticluilo  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  in  support 
of  their  claims,  and  an  o|)portuiiity  to  present  their  cose  in  person,  by  counsel 
or  by  other  represontativo  as  they  uiay  respectively  elect. 

(d)  Upon  notice  from  the  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Commuinon  that  the 
parties,  or  either  party,  to  an  arbitration  desires  the  reconvening  of  the  board  of 
arbitration  (or  a  Kubcommitteo  of  suiOi  Iward  of  arbitration  appointed  (or  such 
purpose  pursuant  to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate)  to  pass  ujiun  any  controversy 
over  the  meaning  or  application  of  their  award,  the  board,  or  its  subcommittee, 
shall  at  once  reconvene.  No  question  other  than,  or  in  addition  to,  the  questions 
relating  to  tho  moaning  or  application  of  the  award,  submitted  by  the  uarty  or 
parties  in  writing,  shall  be  considered  by  tlio  reconvened  board  of  arbitration  or  its 
subcommittee.  Much  rulings  shall  1)0  acknowledged  by  sueh  board  or  sub- 
committee thereof  in  tlio  same  manner,  and  filed  in  the  same  district  court  clerk's 
office,  as  the  original  award  and  lieeonio  a  part  tliereuf, 

(e)  Tlic  board  of  arbitration  sliall  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  its  award  to  the 
respective  parties  to  the  coutroversy,  and  shall  transmit  the  original,  together  with 
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the  papers  and  proceedings  aud  a  transcript  of  the  evidence  taken  at  the  heariags, 
certified  under  tne  hands  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  wherein  the  controversy  arose 
or  the  arbitration  is  entered  into,  to  be  filed  in  said  clerk's  office  as  hereinafter 
provided.  The  said  board  shall  (jso  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  its  award,  and  the 
papers  and  proceedings,  including  testimony  relating  thereto,  to  the  [Mediation 
Board,  to  be  filed  in  its  officej  Maritime  Commission. 

[COMPEMBATION    ANdJ    EXPENSES    OP    ABBITRATION 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Each  member  of  any  board  of  arbitration  created  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  named  by  either  party  to  the  arbitration  shall  be  compensated 
by  the  party  naming  him.  Each  arbitrator  selected  by  the  arbitrators  or  named 
by  the  IMediation  BoardJ  Maritime  Commission  shall  receive  from  the  [Media- 
tion BoardJ  Commiseion  such  compensation  as  the  [Mediation  Board]  Com- 
mission may  fix,  together  with  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  expenses 
actually  incurred  for  subsistence,  while  serving  as  an  arbitrator. 

(b)  A  board  of  arbitration  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  [Mediation 
BoardJ  Maritime  Commission,  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  as- 
sistants as  it  deems  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  arbitration  proceedings.  The 
compensation  of  such  employees,  together  with  their  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses and  expenses  actually  incurred  tor  subsistence,  while  so  employed,  and 
the  neoesaary  expenses  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  shall  be  paid  by  the  [Media- 
tion BoardJ  Maritime  Commission,  Whenever  practicable,  the  arbitration 
board  shall  be  supplied  with  suitable  quarters  in  any  Federal  building  located  at 
its  place  of  meeting  or  at  any  place  where  the  board  may  conduct  its  proceedings 
or  deliberations. 


Sec.  405,  AJl  testimony  before  a  board  of  arbitration  created  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  given  under  oath  or  affirmation,  and  any  member  of 
the  board  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations.  The  board  of 
arbitration,  or  any  member  thereof,  shall  have  the  power  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  book'),  papers,  contracts,  agreements, 
and  documents  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  board  material  to  a  just  determination 
of  the  matters  submitted  to  its  arbitration,  and  may  tor  that  purpose  request  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  wherein  said  board 
of  arbitration  is  sitting  to  issue  the  necessary  subpenas,  and  upon  such  request  the 
sain  clerk  or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized,  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  issue  such  subpenas.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  per- 
son to  comply  with  such  subpena,  or  in  the  event  of  the  contumacy  of  any  witness 
appearing  before  the  board  of  arbitration,  the  board  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  district  court  in  said  district  to  compel  witnesses  to  attend  and 
testify  and  to  produce  such  books,  papers,  contracts,  agreements,  and  documents 
to  the  same  extent  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  penalties  as  provided  for 
in  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  approved  February  4,  1887,  and  the  amendments 
thereto. 

Any  witness  appearing  before  a  board  of  arbitration  shall  receive  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  by  the  party 
requesting  the  attendance  of  the  witness. 

CONTENTS    OF    ABBITRATION    AGHEBMBNT 

Sec.  406,  The  agreement  to  arbitrate— 

(a)  ShaU  be  in  writing; 

(b)  Shall  stipulate  that  the  arbitration  is  had  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(c)  Shall  state  whether  the  board  of  arbitration  is  to  consist  of  three  or  of  six 
members. 

(d)  Shall  be  signed  by  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  employer  or 
group  of  employers  and  the  employees,  parties,  respectively,  to  the  agreement  to 
arbitrate,  and  shall  be  acknowledged  by  said  parties  before  a  notary  public  or  6e/ore 
the  clerk  of  a  district  court  or  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States, 
[or  before  a  member  of  the  Mediation  BoardJ  and,  when  so  acknowledged,  shall 
be  filed  [in  the  office  of  the  Mediation  Boardjw"'  the  Maritime  Commission; 

(e)  Shall  state  specifically  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  said  board  for 
dceifiion;  and  that,  in  its  award  or  awards,  the  said  board  shall  confine  itself  strictly 
to  decisions  as  to  the  questions  so  Bi>ecifically  submitted  to  it; 
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(f)  Sh&ll  provide  that  the  questions,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  submitted 
by  the  parties  to  the  board  of  arbitration  may  be  withdrawn  from  arbitration  on 
notice  to  that  effect  signed  by  tlie  duly  accredited  representatives  of  all  the  parties 
and  served  on  the  board  of  arbitration; 

(g)  Shall  stipulate  that  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  said  board  of  arbitration 
affixed  to  their  award  shall  be  competent  to  constitute  a  valid  and  binding  award; 

(h)  Shall  Bi  a  period  from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  arbitrator  or 
arbitratars  necessary-  to  complete  the  board  (as  provided  for  in  the  agreement) 
within  which  the  said  board  shall  commence  its  hearings; 

(i)  Shall  Gx  a  period  from  the  beginning  of  ttie  hearings  within  which  the  said 
board  sball  make  and  file  its  award:  Protided,  That  the  parties  may  agree  at  any 
time  upon  an  eitension  of  this  period; 

(j)  Shall  provide  for  the  date  from  which  the  award  shall  become  effective 
and  shall  fix  the  period  during  which  the  award  shall  continue  in  force; 

(k)  Shall  provide  that  the  award  of  the  board  of  arbitration  and  the  evidence 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  board  relating  thereto,  when  certilied  under  the 
hands  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators,  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  tor  the  district  wherein  the  controversy 
arose  or  the  arbitration  was  entered  into,  which  district  shall  be  designated  in  the 
agreement;  and,  when  so  filed,  such  award  and  proceedings  shall  constitute  the 
full  and  complete  record  of  the  arbitration; 

(1)  Shall  provide  that  the  award,  when  so  filed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  parties  as  to  the  facts  determined  by  said  award  and  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  conlroversy  decided; 

(m)  Shall  pitoVide  that  any  difference  arising  as  to  the  meaning  or  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions,  of  an  award  made  by  a  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  referred- 
back  for  a  ruling  to  the  same  board,  or  by  agreement,  to  a  subcommittee  of  such 
board;  and  that  such  ruling,  when  acknowledged  in  the  same  manner,  and  filed 
in  the  name  district  court  clerk's  office,  as  the  original  award,  shall  be  a  part  of 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  such  onginal  award;  and 

(n)  Shall  provide  that  the  respective  parties  to  the  award  will  each  faithfully . 
execute  the  same. 

The  said  apeement  to  arbitrate,  when  properly  signed  and  acknowledged 
as  herein  provided,  shall  not  be  revoked  by  a  party  to  such  agreement:  Provided, 
however,  That  such  agreement  to  arbitrate  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  and  can- 
celed by  the  written  agreement  of  both  parties,  signed  by  their  duly  accredited 
representatives,  [and  fifj  and,  if  no  board  of  arbitration'  has  yet  been  constituted 
under  the  [agreement]  agreement,  delivered  to  the  [Mediation  Board]  ManHme 
Commiation  or  any  member  thereof;  or,  if  the  board  of  arbitration  has  been 
constituted  as  provided  by  this  Act,  dehvered  to  such  board  of  arbitration. 

ABSITBATION    AWARD 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  award  ol  a  board  of  arbitration,  having  been  a<4fnowledged 
as  herein  proWded,  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerli's  ofiice  of  the  district  court  designated 
in  the  agreement  to  arbitrate. 

(b)  Att  award  acknowledged  and  filed  as  herein  provided  shall  be  conclusive 
on  the  parties  as  to  the  merits  and  facts  of  the  controversy  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  unless,  within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  the  award,  a  petition  to  impeach 
the  award,  on  the  grounds  herrinafter  set  forth,  shall  l>e  Sled,  by  one  of  the  parties 
affected  by  the  award  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court  is  which  tlie  award  has  l>een 
filed,  the  court  shall  enter  judgment  on  the  award,  which  judgment  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  the  parties;  Provided,  That  the  Maritime  Comini»sian  may 
file  a  petition  to  impearh  the  award  upon  the  grounds  stated  in  Section  503  of  this  Ad. 

(c)  [Such]  A  petition  for  the  impeacliment  or  contesting  of  any  nn'ard  so 
filed  shall  be  entertained  by  the  court  only  on  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds: 

(II  That  the  award  plainly  does  not  conform  to  the  substantive  requirements 
laid  down  by  this  Act  for  such  awards,  or  that  the  proceedings  were  not  aubstan- 
tiallv  in  conformitv  with  this  Act  or  that  the  award  i>  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
.sVrti'W  .iO!  (b)  of  thin  Ad; 

12)  That  the  award  does  not  conform,  nor  confine  itself,  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate;  or 

(3)  That  a  member  of  the  l>oard  of  arbitration  rendering  the  award  was  guilty 
of  fraud  or  corruption;  or  that  a  party  to  the  arbitration  practiced  fraud  or  cor- 
niption  which  fraud  or  corruption  alTected  the  result  of  the  arbitration:  Provided, 
however,  Tliat  no  court  shall  entertain  any  such  petition  on  the  ground  that  an 
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award  is  invalid  for  [uncertainty;!  uncertain;^  and  in  such  case  the  proper 
remedy  shall  be  a  Bubmission  of  such  award  to  a  reconvened  board,  or  Bubcom- 
niittee  thereof,  for  interpretation,  as  provided  by  this  Act:  Provided  further ,  That 
an  award  contested  as  herein  provided  shall  be  construed  liberally  by  the  court, 
with  a  view  to  favoring  its  validity,  and  that  no  award  shall  be  set  aside  for  trivial 
irregularity  or  cleticai  error,  going  only  to  form  and  not  to  substance. 

(d)  If  the  court  shall  determine  that  a  part  of  the  award  is  invalid  on  some 
ground  or  grounds  designated  in  this  section  as  a  ground  of  invalidity,  but  ehall 
determine  that  a  part  of  the  award  is  valid,  the  court  shall  set  aside  the  entire 
award;  Provided,  nermever,  That,  if  the  partiea  shall  agree  thereto,  and  if  such 
valid  and  invalid  parts  are  separable,  the  court  shall  set  aside  the  invalid  part 
and  order  judgment  to  stand  as  to  the  valid  part. 

(e)  At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  decision  of  the  district  court  upon. 
the  petition  filed  as  aforesaid,  finaJ  judgment  shall  be  entered  in  accordance  with 
said  decision,  unless  during  eaid  ten  days  either  party  shall  appeal  therefrom  to 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  In  such  case  only  such  portion  of  the  record  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  appellate  court  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding 
and  consideration  of  the  questions  of  law  presented  by  said  petition  and  to  be 
decided. 

(f)  The  determinatiori  of  said  circuit  court  of  appeals  upon  said  questions  shall 
be  final,  and,  being  certified  by  the  clerk  thereof  to  said  district  court,  judgment 
pursuant  thereto  Bnall  thereupon  be  entered  by  said  district  court. 

(g)  If  the  petitioner's  contentions  are  finally  sustained,  judgment  shall  be 
entered  setting  aside  the  award  in  whole  or,  if  the  parties  so  agree,  in  part;  but 
in  such  case  the  parties  may  agree  upon  a  judgment  to  be  entered  disposing  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  controversy,  which  judgment  when  entered  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  judgment  entered  upon  an  award. 

Sec.  i08.  If  a  dispute  between  an  employer  or  group  <^  employers  and  its  or  their 
mployees  be  not  adjusted  urtder  the  foregoing  proiHsiona  of  this  Act  and  should,  i     " 


water^Tan^portation  sereice,  the  Maritime  CommUaioa  shall  notify  the  Pregident, 
who  may  thereupon,  in  his  diecretion,  create  a  board  to  investigate  and  report  respect- 
ing such  dispute.  Siich  board  shall  be  composed  of  such  number  of  persons  as  to 
the  President  may  ieem  desirable:  Provided,  however,  That  no  member  appointed 
ahali  be  pecuniarily  or  otherwise  intere^ed  in  any  organization  of  employees  or 
employers.  The  compensation  of  the  members  of  any  such  board  shaU  be  fixed  by 
the  President.  Such  hoard  shall  be  created  teparalely  in  each  instance  and  it  shaU 
investigate  promptly  the  facts  as  to  the  dispute  and  make  a  report  thereon  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  its  creation. 

There  is  hereby  authoriied  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
the  expenses  of  such  board,  including  the  compensation,  and  the  necessary  traveling 
expenses  an<^  expenses  actually  incurred  for  subsistence,  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
All  expenditures  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  chairman  of  such 

After  the  creation  of  such  board  and  for  thirty  days  after  such  board  has  made  its 
report  to  the  President,- no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shell  be  made  by  the  parties  to 
the  controversy  in  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispule  arose. 

Title  V.  General  PaoviaiONa 

INV6LUMTABr    LABOR 

Sec.  501.  Nothing  in  this  Act  ehall  be  construed  to  require  an  individual  em- 
ployee to  render  latior  or  service  without  his  consent,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
Act  be  construed  to  make  the  quitting  of  his  labor  or  service  by  an  individual 
employee  an  illegal  act;  nor  shall  any  court  issue  any  process  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  an  individual  employee  of  such  labor  or  service  without  his  consent.' 

UNLAWFUL  acts; 


Sec.  502.  The  willful  commission  of  any  act  declared  in  this  Act  to  be  unlawful 
shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor  and  any  person  found  guilty  of  such  a  misde- 
irieanor  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $200 
Slid  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
liliall  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned,  within  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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INVALIDITY  OF  AWABDB 

Sec.  503,  No  provition  of  any  aiaard  by  the  Ship  Labor  Board  or  by  any  Board  1^ 
Arbitration  created  under  authority  0/  this  Act,  ihall  be  valid  which  is  in  eonflid 
with  any  alamiarda  as  to  wages,  hours,  tnanning  acaUt,empU>yntent  eonditioTU,  or 
other  regulations  or  rules  promulgeUed  by  the  Maritime  Commission  under  authority 
of  the  Merehani  Marine  Ad,  1936. 

NO  CONFLICT  WITH  RAILWAY  LABOB  ACT  iURIBDlCTION 

Sec.  SOi-  No  provinon  of  this  Ad  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  eurlaU,  or  resti  ict 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  National  Railroad  Adjttstjitent  Board  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended. 

AUENDUGNTS  TO  JVDlClKt.  CODB 


United  States  ie  hereby  amended  bj  adding  thereto,  after  paragraph  28  thereof, 
a  new  pftragTBph  numbered  29,  aa  follows: 

"(29)  Of  all  BuitH,  proceedings  or  proaeeutionB  brought  or  filed  aa  authorised 
in  sections  215,  407,  or  502  of  the  Ship  Labor  Act,  1937." 

(b)  Paragraph  "Second"  of  subdivision  (b)  of  section  128  of  the  Judicial 
Code  (U.  S,  C,  title  28,  sec.  225),  aa  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Third.  To  review  decisions  of  the  district  courts,  under  sections  215,  407, 
and  502  of  the  Ship  Labor  Act,  1937." 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code,  and  to 
further  define  the  iurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  February  13,  1925,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  That  cases  in  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  under  sections  215,  407,  and 
502  of  the  Ship  Labor  Act,  1937;  under  section  9  of  the  Kailwa^  Labor  Act,  1937; 
under  section  5  of  'An  Act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved  September  26,  1914;  and 
under  section  1 1  of  'An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  againat  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved  October  15,  1914;  are  included 
among  the  casee  to  which  sections  230  and  240  of  the  Judicial  Code  shall  apply." 

APFROPBIATION8  AUTHOBItBD 

Sec.  [604]  508.  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  expenditure  by  the  [Mediation  Board]  Maritime  Commission  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

bbvebabilitt;  titlb  of  act 

Sec.  [505]  507.  If  any  proviaion  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  appU- 
cation  of  such  proviaions  to  other  persons  or  circumatanees,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.     This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "Ship  Labor  Act,  1987." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  promote  industrial  peace  in  the  mari- 
time industry,  to  provide  means  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  all  disputes 
between  employers  and  employees  that  affect  the  service  of  carriers  engaged  in 
transportation  of  passengers  and  property  in  the  water-borne  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  Mr.  Mullen,  please  take  the  stand. 

STATEHEHT  OF  JAHES  HULLEH,  NATIONAI  HARITIHE  UNION, 
COMMITTEE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mullen,  I  assume  that  in  general  you  are  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Curran? 

Mr.  McLLBN,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  cover  the 
same  territory  that  he  did. 
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Mr.  Mullen,  No,  sJi, 

The  Cbaibuan.  You  have  something  new  and  different  to  present 
to  us? 

Mr.  Mullen.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  dealing  more  or  lesa  with  mediations. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  please  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mullen.  Senate  bill  3078  proposes  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  several  respects.  This  discussion  will  deal  in  a 
general  way  only  with  those  amendments  which  relate  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  labor  disputes. 

Briefly,  the  bill  proposes  to  extend  to  the  maritime  industry  the 
principles  and  practices  established  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  bill  not  because  we  do  not  beheve  that  the 
act  has  been  successful,  but  because  it  is  inapphcable  to  the  maritime 
industry.  The  proponents  of  the  bill  are  relying  upon  certain  easy 
but  erroneous  analogies  in  their  support  of  S.  3078.  The  fact  that 
both  the  railroads  and  the  mariUme  industry  are  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation is  no  reason  why  the  experience  on  the  railroads  should  be 
applied  bodily  to  water  transportation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  many  manufacturing  industries  where  a  proposal  of  thw  kind 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  practicable  and  just  than  in  the  maritime 
field.    ■      .  .      . 

A  false  impression  is  created  by  the  use  of  the  word  "mediation" 
in  this  bill.  As  the  bill  is  drawn,  there  affe  four  distinct  types  of 
intervention  by  the  Government  which  ore  contemplated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Mediation  Board  is  instructed  to  "mediate," 
in  the  accurate  sense  of  the  word.  This  means  noth^g  more  than 
that  the  Board  may  use  its  good  offices  in  an  attempt  to  bring  together 
the  parties  to  an  mdustrifu  dispute.  The  power  to  take  such  steps 
has  always  been  located  in  the  Department  of  Labor's  Division  of 
Conciliation,  and  has  been  used  in  such  strikes  as  the  1934  west  coast 
strike,  the  1935  Gulf  strike,  the  tankers'  strike, 'and  many  others'. 

But  the  bill  contemplates  other  steps.  In  the  event  that  the  Media- 
tion Board  is  unable  to  "mediate"  the  dispute  successfully,  it  may  ui^e 
the  adoption  of  arbitration.  Compulsion  to  accept  arbitration  is 
placed  upon  both  parties  in  respect  to  grievances  outside  of  agree- 
ments, so  that  the  Maritime  Union  would,  under  this  bill's  provisions, 
be  forced  to  arbitrate  all  issues  with  every  line  with  which  it  has  no 
agreement.  Such  arbitration  would,  in  effect,  be  a  union-breaking 
device.  The  railway  unions  agreed  to  it  only  after  they  had  become 
well-established  and  had  t^eements  with  the  railroads  and,  then, 
only  on  petty  grievances  not  covered  by  the  agreements. 

An  even  more  drastic  provision  is  contained  in  the  section  which 
gives  tlie  United  States  Maritime  Commission  the  authority,  upon 
receipt  of  a  notification  from  the  Mediation  Board,  to  appoint  an 
emergency  board  to  investigate  and  report  concerning  the  dispute 
in  question.  Until  30  days  after  the  Board  has  reported,  both  sides 
are  prohibited  from  makmg  any  changes  "in  the  conditions  out  of 
which  the  dispute  arose."  Thus,  a  total  waiting  period  of  more 
than  60  days  may  be  required  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Since 
the  emergency  board  is  permitted  30  days  in  which  to  make  its  report, 
both  sides  may  be  legally  prohibited  from  taking  action  outside  the 
machinery  of  the  Government  for  90  days. 
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The  National  Maritime  Union  is  opponed  to  thfl  adaption  of  pio- 
eediirm  biicIi  nn  ttiene  for  Aov«rat  reARonn  which  wn  regard  as  of  groat 
Importance. 

In  tho  limt  placo,  the  machinery  mu\  preswiircs  ostablislied  will 
eertttinly  have  a  tendency  to  "free/e"  conditiona  in  the  inaritinio 
indiiRtry,  By  mrrotiHui^  tlie  difficulticw  of  inakinu  ctiangoB,  by 
partially  pniliihitine;  stnkw,  Senate  bill  3078  will  slow  down  the 
National  Maritime  iTiiion  in  its  drive  for  a  decent  utaiidard  of  living 
for  maritime  personnel.  Thin  statement  is  bnme  out  by  the  oxpen- 
ences  of  tlie  ruilroado  and  of  the  ItritiHli  oeiimfln  under  the  National 
Maritime  Board  according  to  tho  Yearbooks  of  the  Board,  Both 
British  and  American  seamen's  wageti  fell  very  aluirply  after  tho 
World  War.  In  1 924,  able  aeamen  on  Amerirfl,n  vessels  wore  rocoivin|{ 
SSI)  per  month;  in  the  same  year,  British  seamen  were  receiving  £9. 
At  the  present  tune,  American  able  seamen  are  paid  $72.ri0  per  month, 
while  Driti^h  able  n<>amcn  are  still  rnceivina  £9.  We  submit  that  no 
lasting  industrial  peace  is  possible  in  the  American  maritime  industry 
unless  the  seamen  are  first  given  the  opportunity  to  achiove  an 
American  standard  of  living. 

In  tho  Hocond  place,  this  I^slation  would  weaken  the  bargaining 
position  of  the  maritime  unions.  Wo  have  only  one  source  of  strength, 
and  that  is  our  right  to  refuse  to  work  when  our  grievances  have 
become  too  heavy.  We  do  not  want  to  strike;  the  income  which  we 
receive  its  too  small  and  too  uncertain  to  give  any  of  it  up.  Hut  wo 
have  found  from  long  experience  that  only  when  we  organize  and  can 
demonstrate  our  collective  strength,  are  wo  able  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions under  whicli  wo  work. 

Therefore,  when  wo  bargain  with  the  employers,  we  must  be  able 
to  act  freely.  The  pinployer  can  afford  to  wait;  tho  aoamen  cannot 
wait.  This  hill  would  stack  the  canis  against  tho  seamen  by  enforcing 
a  waiting  period. 

Ti^nally,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  thia  bill  comee  close  to  being 
compulsory  arbitration  generally  and  in  certain  inatancos  is^  in  fact, 
compulsory  ariiitration.  Tho  power  to  force  a  waiting  penod  gives 
the  Mediation  Board  a  club  with  which  to  force  the  union  to  accept 
arbitration.  If  tlie  union  still  wishes  to  refuse  arbitration,  another 
club  is  available  in  tlie  provision  that  the  United  States  Maritime 
Cominission  can  appoint  an  emergency  board.  The  attitude  of  the 
Maritime  (Commission  has  been  such  that  the  National  Maritime 
Union  would  he  reluctant  to  place  its  fate  in  tho  hands  of  a  board 
appointed  in  ttut^h  n  manner. 

Much  of  the  argument  for  this  and  similar  bills  haa  been  based  upon 
the  success  attributed  ia  the  National  Mediation  lloard  and  to  the 
Britisli  National  Mariliiiie  Hoard.  Such  aiguments  are  fallaciona 
because  they  assume  without  rjuestion  that  the  board  is  responsihle 
for  the  industrial  peace  in  the  industry.    In  neither  cose  is  this  true. 

It  is  very  <liHicult  to  find  any  parallels  between  the  railroads  and 
water  transportation  in  the  United  States,  l^abor  relations  on  tho 
ratlroiuls  art*  chnrivct.crize(i  by  tlie  elimination  of  unfair  labor  practices, 
by  the  development  of  skilled  negotiators,  by  a  long-standing  respect 
of  each  party  for  the  other,  and  hy  a  persistont  wdl  to  agree.  The 
matters  discussed  concern  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 
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There  is  no  ai^ument  about  the  right  of  the  unions  to  speak  for  the 
employees.  Spies,  strikebreakers,  and  thugs  have  disappeared  from 
the  industry.  In  brief,  labor  relations  on  the  railroads  have  reached 
maturity. 

None  of  these  conditions  prevails  in  the  maritime  field.  The  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  itself  is  in  its  infancy.  The  right  of  the  unions 
to  bargain  for  employees  is  still  being  hotly  contested  between  the 
National  Maritime  Union  and  the  employers.  Constant  change  is 
characteristic  of  industrial  relations  in  water  transportation.  No 
attempt  to  "freeze"  conditions  as  they  are  can  or  should  be  successful. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  infancy  of  labor  relations  in  the  rail- 
road industry,  the  same  conditions  prevailed  as  now  prevail  in  the 
maritime  industry.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  there  were  639  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry from  January  1,  1881,  to  December  31,  1900.  Of  the  283,023 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  195,004  were  railroad  employees. 
These  disputes  were  marked  by  violence,  thu^ery,  and  the  use  of 
Federal  troops.  Peace  was  reached  in  the  railroad  operating  groups 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  But  among  the  shop  and  maintenance 
groups,  huge  and  costly  strikes  occurred  as  late  as  1922. 

The  mantime  industry  is  now  passing  through  a  phase  of  labor  rela- 
tions which  is  long  since  completed  on  the  railroads.  It  is  absurd  to 
apply  identical  legislation  to  both  industries  eis  though  mere  legislation 
would  effect  the  same  result  in  altogether  diverse  scenes.  The  im- 
portant element  is  the  "will  to  ^ree"  and  the  other  elements  of  rail- 
way labor  relations  which  I  have  already  pointed  out. 

The  parallel  between  the  Board  proposed  by  S.  3078  and  the 
British  National  Maritime  Board  is  even  less  accurate.  British  sea- 
men are  poorly  organized  and  the  Union  has  been  maintained  for 
years  by  a  closed  shop  device.  In  practice,  the  National  Maritime 
Board  plays  a  minor  role  in  maritime  labor  relations.  For  example, 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  November,  1937,  tells  of  an  agreement 
recently  reached  in  England  after  7  years  of  study,  greatly  improving 
living  conditions  on  board  ship.  The  National  Maritime  Board 
played  no  part  in  reaching  the  agreement.  Other  evidence  indicates 
that  it  is  not  an  influential  organization. 

We  submit  that  any  legislation  intended  to  achieve  industrial  peace 
in  the  maritime  industry  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  conditions 
in  our  industry,  and  not  approved  simply  because  of  a  false  parallel 
with  other  industries  and  other  legislation. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  you  familiar  with  Senator  Guffey's  bill? 

Mr.  Mullen.  I  am  in  some  respects;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  recall  it 
right  to  memory.  I  remember  there  was  one  in  the  last  seassion  of 
Congress,  some  time  last  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  seen  the  bill  with  the  amendments  which 
tiic  Senator  has  proposed? 

Mr.  Mullen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Guffey  has  very  kindly  permitted  us  to 
place  that  bill,  with  the  amendments,  in  the  first  part  of  today's 
record;  and  I  wish  your  group  would  examine  Senator  Guffey's  bill 
very  carefully. 

Senator  Guffey.  Is  that  the  committee  print? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes;  the  committee  print,  July  13,  1937. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  that  is  corrected,  Senator. 
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Are  there  any  questions  from  the  members  of  the  committee? 
(No  response.) 

The  Chaihuan.  Very  well;  thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  Patrick  Whelan,  please.     Is  Mr.  Whelan  here? 
Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Whelan  is  not  here.    But  I, 
Mr.  Van  Gelder,  will  testify. 

STATEMENT  OF  FHIIIP  H.  VAN  GELSEB,  SECBETABY,  OTDUS- 
TRIAI  UNION  OF  KAKINE  AND  SHIPBDILDINO  WOBKERS  OF 
AMERICA,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Van  Gelder,  what  is  your  relationship  to  the 
industry? 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  am  national  secretary  of  the  Industrial  Union 
of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  Amenca. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  address  yourself  to  the  fore^ 
building  section? 

Mr.  VanGelder.  Chiefly; yes, sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ve^well. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  should  like  to  say  first  that  we  are  in  accord 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  and  support  the  points  that 
he  made  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  will  not  need  to  repeat  those  points,  will 
you? 

Mr. VanGelder.  Correct. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  shipyard  workers 
for  a  couple  of  years  have  been  promised  a  large  construction  program 
in  the  shipping  industry  and,  as  you  know,  it  has  been  delayed  by  one 
reason  or  another  and  has  never  got  started. 

The  Chairman.  Why  hasn't  it?    Why  has  there  been  the  delay? 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Well,  there  have  been  a  great  many  reasons 
advanced,  chief  of  which  I  suppose  is  the  financial  inability  of  the 
shipping  lines  to  finance  construction,  or  their  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  perhaps  that  inability  to  finance 
m%ht  be  founded  on  the  labor  troubles  on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Now,  I  want  to  express  the  general  indignation 
of  the  shipyard  workers  at  the  auf^estion  that  the  subsidized  lines 
may  build  their  ships  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  first  place  we 
believe  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  American  ship- 
yards to  handle  the  woric.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  has  raised 
the  question,  but  certainly  the  Commission  itself  has  said  that  they 
believe  the  American  shipyards  have  the  capacity  to  do  any  work  the 
Commission  envisions.  And  we  believe  that  during  the  war  and  imme- 
diately after  the  war  the  shipbuilding  industry  was  expanded  to  such 
tremendous  proportions  that  we  delivered  as  manv  as  689  vessels  in 
1  year — 1919.  Consequently,  we  maintain  that  the  industry  is  elastic 
enough  and  has  capacity  enough  to  do  any  amount  of  construction 
that  the  Commission  can  finance  or  even  imagine. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Van  Gelder,  do  you  seriously  have  the  thought 
that  there  will  actually  be  built  in  foreign  yards  ships  for  ua,  under 
the  American  flag,  under  this  law? 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  think  the  way  is  certainly  opened  for  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  way  is  opened  for  lower 
prices  in  American  yards,  which  of  course  would  be  of  no  particular 
interest  to  labor  as  long  as  the  ships  are  really  built  there?  But 
would  it  not  be  helpful  to  the  Maritime  CommisBion  and  to  the 
American  people  to  have  reliable  testimony  as  to  the  actual  difFerence 
in  cost?  ■  ', 

Now  I  want  to  say,  for  myself,  veiy  frankly,  that  I  do  not  belive 
any  ships  are  going  to  bo  built  abroad.  But  when  wa  start  m  to 
subsidize  ships  and  to  spend  the  people's  taoriey,  we  oi^ht  to  have 
definite  knowledge,  it  possible,  as  to  what  the  difference  is,  in  order  to 
give  parity  to  the  American  ship  operator  and  the  shipbuilder. 

Senator  Whits.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  diif  er^ntJal  is  substantial? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  But  the 
question  arises  all  the  time.  How  much  are  we  going  to  subsidize? 
And  the  question  constantly  arises,  How  much  of  our  money  are  we 
going  to  use,  if  we  are  going  to  build  our  merchant  marine? 

If  we  are  going  to  build  our  merchant  marine  in  the  American  yardsi 
we  shall  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money.  But  we  would  not  be  justified 
in  going  to  the  American  taxpayers  and  tiie  American  people,  xmless 
we  can  show  what  the  amount  of  subsidy  should  be. 

Now,  I  look  upon  this  as  a  means  really  of  facilitatii^  the  building  of 
ships,  and  facilitating  the  building  of  ships  in  American  yards. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 
I  see  a  possibility,  under  this  amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  tlmt  a 
substantial  part  of  the  shipbuilding  will  go  abroad. 

Senator  White.  If  there  is  economic  reason  for  the  building  of  any 
ship  abroad,  why  would  not  the  same  reason  dictate  that  they  should 
all  be  built  abroad? 

Mr,  Van  Gelder.  They  should.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  this  possibility:  That  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  fore^n  government  from  granting  a  comparatively  small  suosidy  to 
its  yard  and  taking  the  work  away  from  American  yards.  If  we  had  a 
ship  to  build  that  would  cost  12  million  dollars  for  an  American  yard  to 
build,  and  even  if  a  foreign  yard  could  only  imderbici  2  milHon,  still, 
if  the  fore^;n  government  would  give  them  one  of  these  concealed  sub- 
sidies, they  could  put  in  a  9-million-dolIar  bid,  and  take  the  work. 

Now,  we  have  right  here  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  wages  paid  in  the  shipbuilding  trades  in  the  Netherlands, 
1930  to  1936.  This  is  the  current  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
and  this  statement  shows  that  the  average  wage  of  the  shipyard  worker 
in  Holland  in  1936  was  40.6  cents  per  hour.  In  the  same  bulletin  we 
can  find  the  average  wage  in  the  American  shipyard  to  be  81.7  cents 
per  hour,  or  exactly  double.  Now,  that  indicates  something  of  the 
competition  that  American  shipyard  workers  would  be  put  up  against. 
And  we  may  assume  that  Holland  is  not  the  lowest-paid  country  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  that  if  40  cents  is  the  rate 
in  Holland,  the  Lord  only  knows  what  it  might  be  in  Japan  or  Italy 
or  Russia,  or  some  other  European  country. 

Now,  this  also  is  important:  The  rate  of  81.7  cents  per  hour  in  the 
American  shipyard  is  not  a  high  rate;  it  is  considerably  below  the 
building  construction  average,  which  is  93  cents  per  hour — a  very 
similar  industry.  Because  over  two-thirds  of  the  employees  are 
skilled  men  in  tlie  shipyards. 
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Now,  we  can  soo  tliat  if  those  amendmonta  were  adopted,  then  every 
time  wo  went  out  to  try  to  improve  our  conditions  or  our  wagoB,  the 
Bliipyard  corporations  would  set  up  a  howl  that  "you  are  t^ing  to 
drive  the  work  into  foreign  countries."  And  I  think  tliat  that  is 
perfoctly  obvious, 

Mr.  Konriody  aaya  that  tliis  competition  would  stimulate  a  higher 
standard  of  eihciency.  But  we  beiieve  that  no  additional  motive  is 
needed  for  nutting  efRciency  into  operation  in  modem  American 
business.  Tiiey  try  to  bo  eflicicnt.  But  we  do  believe  Umt,  ns  the 
easiest  variable  factor,  labor  could  be  cut  and  would  be  cut  if  this 
additional  weapon  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  shipyard  cori'ora- 
tions.  Ajid  instead  of  stimulating  higher  efficiency,  wo  believe  it 
would  stimulate  lower  labor  standards. 

If  tlie  Maritime  Comuiit«ion  feels  tliat  any  bid  is  extortionate  or 
collusive  or  unreasonable,  it  has  the  same  power  as  tlie  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  examine  that  bid  and  to  thmw  it  out  altogothor  and  to  use, 
its  authority  and  its  power  to  force  the  sliipbuildiiig  corjmruUons  to 
submit  reasonable  estlraatoR.  Aftor  all,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
competition,  at  leiiHt  theoretically,  amongst  the  American  shipyards 
themselvoH.  The  Government  hna  built  its  ships  here,  and  1  do  not 
sen  any  reason  why  the  MariUmo  Commission  could  not  be  just  as 
effective. 

I  think  also  we  should  consider  the  possibilities.  I  am  no  expert  on 
the  matter;  but  if  this  antenchnent  is  adopted  and  the  doors  are  left 
open  for  foreign  construction,  1  think  there  will  be  a  great  deid  of 
controversy  and  a  great  deal  of  international  intrigue  between  certain 
shipbuilding  lines  and  certain  foreign  countries  whereby  the  work 
might  be  sent  abroad  under  one  arrangement  or  another.  It  is  open 
to  all  kinds  of  abuses,  it  seems  to  me.  > 

Now  the  shipyard  workers  are  being  laid  off  in  lai^  numbers, 
today — in  (^uincy,  Mans.,  in  New  York,  in  Kearny,  N.  J.,  and  Ciunden, 
N.  J.,  and  m  Newport  Ncw8--the  major  shipyards  of  this  cxjuntry. 
And  they  are  being  laid  off  in  the  navy  yards.  And  what  is  needed  is 
conetniction,  and  in  a  hurry.  The  Navy  program  has  passed  its 
peak  of  employment,  and  their  now  program,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  take  considerable  time  to  get  under  way.  And  meanwhile  we 
have  thousan<ls  of  shipyard  workers  wandering  up  and  down  the 
seaboard  looking  for  work.  And  wo  fool  that  this  is  no  time  to  open 
the  door  to  foreign  shipbuiUUng,  or  to  send  this  work  abroad. 

Wo  also  sliouhl  like  to  submit  un  amendment  to  retiniro  Bhipbiiilding 
corporations  that  do  construction  for  the  Qoveminent,  <lircctly  or 
indirectly,  to  comnly  with  tlio  National  Labor  Kelations  Act.  We 
have  had  a  very  hitter  exporience  with  big  corporations  who  hold 
millions  and  niillions  of  (loUars'  worth  of  Government  contracts  and 
yet  flout  and  dcfv  the  National  Jjabor  Kelations  Board  and  the  act, 
refuse  to  let  the  Board  hold  elections,  refuse  to  lot  them  mediate,  use 
every  possible  legal  loophole  to  obstruct  the  Board  and  to  evade  the 
act,  and  arc  doing  it  right  up  until  the  present  moment.  And  we 
believ(4  that  when  the  (Jovommont  puts  its  money  into  on  jndustrv, 
tlien  the  least  that  cun  be  expected  is  that  that  industry  will  comply 
with  tli<>  Jjabor  Act,  hi  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tho  act.  So  I  sliould 
ask,  Mr.  t^hainiiiin,  thut  you  allow  us  to  have  placed  in  the  record  this 
ainendincnt  n'<[uiring  compliance  with  the  National  Labor  Kelations 
Act. 
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The  Chairman.  It  will  be  received  for  the  record,  and  inserted  at 
this  point. 

(The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


No  contract  for  the  construction  or  repair  of  any  vessel  paid  for  to  part  or  whole 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  United  States  Governioent  or  any  of  its  agencies  shall 
be  let  to  any  contractor  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  said  contractor  is  guilty 
of  any  breach  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  or,  having  laeen  found  guilty 

f  hb  hbthNt  ILl  Rl  tions  Board,  hds  not  complied  with  the 
te  f}d  d  ftl  d  Board;  and  immediately  upon  a  finding 

bjthNt  iLb  Rlt  B  dtht  such  contractor  is  gviilty  of  an  unfair 
lb  t  dfid  dA        h     aid  contract  shall  be  canceled  or  per- 

f  th        f  b     th  t      t  p     ded  until  compliance  by  the  said  con- 

t  w  th      y      d  d  f  th    said  Board.     In  every  such  case  any 

d      ag       ff     d  It    f  d  1  istruction  or  otherwise  because  of  any 

t    k  pe  ca  eel  t         f  th     ontract  shall  be  imposed  and  collected 

from  the  said  contractor. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  That  is  all  I  have  to  offer,  unless  there  are  any 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Senator  Gibson.  You  made  reference  to  Japan.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  progress  made  by  that  nation  in  buildup  its  mercnant  marine 
in  the  last  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Van  Geldeb.  In  a  general  way;  I  know  that  they  have  built 
up  a  very  modem  merchant  marine — at  least,  compared  to  ours. 

Senator  Gibson.  A  superior  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  should  say  so,  bo  far  as  speed  and  efficiency,  - 
certainly. 

Senator  Gibsok.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  wages  in  Japan  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  they  are  in  this  country  or  in  European  countries? 

Mr.  Van  Gelder,  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Gibson.  You  said  that  men  were  being  IMd  off.  Is  that 
due  at  all  to  the  incipient  depression  through  which  we  are  passing? 

Mr.  Van  Geldek.  I  believe  it  is  partly  due  tj  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Van  Gelder. 

The  Chairman.  }Ar.  Eh  Ohver. 

(No  response!) 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Oliver  here? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  John  Green. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  I  was  representing  Mr.  Green. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ralph  Emerson. 

Mr.  Van  Gelder.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Emerson  will  not  be  here 
until  a  little  later.  He  is  over  at  the  House  committee,  testifying 
there,  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Is  there  anyone  else  from  the  C.  I.  O. 
union? 

Mr.  MoRT.  BoROW.  Myself,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     Please  take  the  witness  stand. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HORT.  BOROW,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
RADIO  TELEGRAPHISTS-  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  7. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Borow.  Please  give  your  name  to 
the  reporter. 

Mr.  Borow.  My  name  is  Mort.  Borow. 

The  Chairman.  Veir  well,  sir.  You  represent  the  American  Radio 
Telegraphists'  Union,-  do  you? 

Mr.  Borow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ven'  well;  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Borow.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  American  Radio  Telegraphists'  Association, 
an  oi^anization  composed  of  citizens  employed  in  every  branch  of  the 
communications  industry,  with  offices  and  representatives  in  every 
major  city  and  aeaport  of  the  United  States,  and  many  towns  as  well. 
The  A.  R.  T.  A.,  as  the  association  is  generally  known,  is  affiliated 
with  the  C.  I.  O.  and  its  subordinate  units  representing  the  various 
crafts  eng^ed  in  the  maritime  transportation  industry  of  this  country. 
This  association  is  interested  in  the  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  the  Congress  to  amend  Public  Law  835,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
commonly  known  as  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  because  it 
directly  affects  the  membership  of  its  marine  division,  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  all  the  workers  in  the  industry,  and  certain  basic  rights  of  the 
American  citizenry  as  a  whole.  The  A.  R.  T.  A.  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation  because  it  is  the  bona  fide  union  repre- 
sentative of  the  men  who  man  the  communications  facilities  of  tiie 
vessels  of  the  American  merchant  marine — the  radio  officers. 

The  A.  R.  T.  A.  appears  here  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  contained  in  Senate 
bill  3078. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  amendments"? 

Mr.  Borow.  I  shall  elaborate  and  explain  just  our  full  position  on 
this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  certaih  amendments?  You  are  here  to 
oppose  certain  amendments?  .What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 
are  opposing  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Borow.  We  are  opposing  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  as  it  is 
printed  in  this  committee  print  of  S.  3078.  With  certain  amendments 
that  we  should  like  to  offer,  naturally  that  would  change  our  position 
with  respect  to  this  l^slation. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

Senator  Gihson.  Amendments  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Borow.  Yes,  sir. 

This  association  supports  in  full  the  official  statement  of  the  New 
York  Maritime  CouncU  as  presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Maritime  Union.  Similarly,  the  association 
bases  its  general  objections  on  the  grounds  indicated:  First,  that  the 
labor  sections  are  coercive  in  nature  and  were  inspired  by  shipowners 
who  desire  to  avoid  dealing  with  legitimate  unions;  second,  that  tlie 
amendments  would  institute  a  system  of  virtual  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes  and  would  destroy  present  satisfactory  media- 
tion machinery;  third,  that  the  training-stdp  proposals  disregard  the 
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offers  of  cooperation  by  maritime  unionB  and  would  instead  substitute 
military  supervision  by  men  unversed  in  tbe  merchant  marine;  fourth, 
that  the  amendments  run  counter  to  American  tradition  and  would 
impose  a  severe  hardship  on  both  labor  and  capital  by  authoriziug 
substantial  building  in  foreign  shipyards;  and  nfth,  that  it  is  inex- 
cusable to  lift  the  S25,000  a  year  limitation  on  shipping  officials' 
salaries  in  tins  "sick  industiy"  supported  by  Government  subsidies. 

Inasmuch  as  the  radio  officers  have  a  somewhat  confused  status 
and  really  an  indiscriminate  status  under  tbe  law  as  it  is  not  written 
and  under  the  proposed  amendments,  the  A.  R,  T.  A.  earnestly  be- 
lieves that  the  consideration  of  any  amendments  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  should  include,  as  in  S.  3078,  the  following: 

That  on  page  5,  Une  12,  there  be  added,  aftar  the  semicolon,  th^. 
following  words: 
or  the  Federal  Gommunications  Commission. 

As  the  radio  operators  on  ships  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Commxinications  Commission  and  also  ate  licensed  by  that 
Commission,  we  feel  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  add  this  wording  to 
this  section  of  the  bill. 

Senator  ELLENnEH.  To  what  section  were  you  referring? 

Mr,  BoEOW.  On  page  5. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  that  the  committee  print? 

Mr.  BoROW.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  regular  bill.    It  is  page  5. 

The  Chairman.  Under  subsection  6?     Is  that  right? 

Mr,  BoHOW.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AU  right.  And  you  have  the  language,  there, 
widch  you  have  su^ested? 

Mr  BoROW.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  White.  Will  you  please  state  your  proposal  again?  I  did 
not  have  the  text  before  me,  before,  and  could  not  follow  you.  Are 
you  proposing  a  new  subsection? 

Mr.  BoROw.  No,  sir;  I  am  proposing  an  addition. 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  a  new  subsection  6. 

Senator  White.  That  is  what  I  asked.  Are  you  proposing  a  new 
subsection?     Will  you  state  that  again? 

Mr,  BoRow,  The  proposal  is,  sir,  that  these  words  be  added: 
or  the  Federal  Communicatians  Commission. 

Senator  Gibsox.  In  what  Une? 

Mr.  BoROW.  That  is  tine  12.  In  other  words,  as  amended  this  part 
under  "3"  wUl  resid  as  follows: 

(3)  Licensed  officers  who  are  members  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reaerve 
shall  wear  on  their  uniforms  such  special  distinguiahing  insigniaa  aa  ma?  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  officers  being  those  men  serving  under 
licenses  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation;— 

and  as  amended: 

or  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  other  words,  your  amendment  would  simply, 
be  consistent  with  the  present  law  and  would  make  the  law  consistent 
with  the  present  r^ulationa?  It  would  not  change  a  single  thing, 
would  it? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  White.  Ml  it  would  do  would  be  to  require  that  the  liceiiBed 
radio  operators  on  the  ship  shall  wear  insignia  approved  by  the 
Federal  Conmiunica.tionB  CommisBion?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Bonow.  No,  sir.  Senator;  I  believe  my  following  testimony 
will  explain  in  detail  just  what  this  will  provide. 

Senator  White.  All  right. 

Mr,  BoRow.  The  A.  R.  T.  A.  proposed  that  the  Congress  adopt 
this  amomlnient  providing  for  the  leeal  recognition  of  the  radio 
operator  as  an  officer,  thus  recognizing  l)y  law  what  already  exits  in 
fact.  Herewith  it  eubmits  its  reasons  supporting  its  claim  for  such 
recognition; 

In  the  standard  agreement  which  the  American  Radio  Telegraphists' 
Association  has  signed  with  the  leading  American  steamship  lines,  the 
following  paragraph  is  included: 

Each  radio  ofllcer  employed  by  the  oompany  shall  receive  the  same  courtORics, 
privileges,  vacationi,  accommudations,  and  food  accorded  to  the  licensed  watch 
officers  employed  upon  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the  company. 

In  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Association  of  Wireless 
and  Cable  Telegraphists  of  Groat  Britain  and  the  British  Engineering 
and  AlUed  Employers'  London  and  District  Association,  which  in- 
cludes the  Marconi  International  Marine  Communication  Co.,  Ltd., 
the  Radio  Communication  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  International  Marine 
Radio  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Great  Britain,  on  June  24,  1937,  tiere  appears  the 
following  paragraph; 

For  pnrpnscH  of  social  standing,  accommodation,  messing  arranKcnicnts  and 
attendance,  and  so  forth,  the  rafiio  ot1iccr-iu-charge  shall  be  deemed  to  be  on  an 
squal  itaDdiDK  witli  the  second  officer  or  senior  second  officer  where  more  than 
one  second  officer  is  carried. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  radio  officer  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  the  only  licensed  man  aboard  the  vessel  who  is  not 
rated  by  law  as  an  officer,  while  on  nearly  all  foreign  vessels,  the  radio 
officer  enjoys  an  official  standing  equel  to  or  above  that  of  the  second 
officer  of  the  deck  department.  In  some  cases  he  stands  next  to  tho 
master  of  the  vessel. 

Since  the  advent  of  radiotelegraphy  as  an  aid  to  navigation,  the 
radio. officer  has  enjoyed  the  privileges  and  accomodations  of  an 
officer  in  almost  all  American  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine.  He 
was  given  this  status  because  it  was  recognized  that,he  had  respon- 
sibility over  a  very  important  department  of  the  vessel.  Radio 
officers  dine  at  the  same  table  with  the  captain  on  all  cargo  vessels, 
tankers,  and  in  the  main  dining  saloon  on  many  passengers  vessel. 
On  the  larger  passenger  vessels,  the  radio  officer  usually  dines  with 
officers  of  the  deck  department,  and  in  this  respect  is  recognized  as 
of  equal  standing  with  such  officers. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  radio  officer  should  enjoy 
the  some  rank  and  social  standing  as  does  his  foreign  colleague  on 
vessels  of  the  leiuling  foreign  nations. 

The  radio  officer  in  ncarnr  all  cases  has  at  least  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, while  a  large  number  have  some  college  trainim;.  It  is  necessary 
to  attend  school  for  a  year  or  more  before  a  radio  officer  is  able  to  pass 
the  examination  and  obtain  a  second-class  license.  It  is  then  neces- 
sary to  have  I  year's  satisfactory  service  before  he  can  take  the  exam- 
ination for  a  firHt-ctass  license.  Experience  demonstrates  that  at 
least  6  years  is  necessary  before  an  operator  is  able  properly  to 
assume  charge  of  the  radio  department  of  a  passenger  vessel. 
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The  long  period  of  preliminary  training  required  and  the  expense 
involved  make  it  imperative  that  the  radio  officer  be  compensated 
for  this  outlay  of  capital  and  loss  of  time.  Compared  to  a  deck 
officer  who  be^ns  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  earning  wages  from  the 
beginning  without  the  expenditure  of  money  for  tuition  and  living 
expenseSj  the  radio  officer's  status  and  remuneration  are  unenviable 
to  say  the  least. 

The  education  and  ability  that  are  necessary  for  one  to  become 
capable  of  assuming  chaise  of  the  radio  department  on  a  merchant 
vessel  compare  favorably  with  those  necessary  for  assuming  chaise 
of  a  watch  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  engine  room  department;  and  the 
importance  of  his  department  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  successful 
navigation  of  the  vessel  makes  it  imperative  that  the  radio  officer  be 
recognized  as  such  by  law  as  well  as  by  custom. 

In  heavy  weather,  thick  fogs,  hurricanes,  and  disaster,  the  im- 
portance of  the  radio  officer  is  recognized  by  eveiyone.  A  perusal 
of  the  great  marine  disasters  of  modem  times  shows  clearly  that  the 
average  radio  officer  is  second  to  none  in  judgment,  coolness  of  mind 
amid  great  confusion  among  others,  dependability,  and  courage  in 
the  face  of  death.  The  little  monument  in  Battery  Park,  New  York, 
bears  witness  to  public  admission  of  the  heroism  of  the  members  of 
our  profession.  Great  disasters,  such  as  the  sinking  of  the  Titante, 
the  Vestris,  or  the  burning  of  the  Morro  Castle,  have  impressed  the 
minds  of  all  with  the  outstanding  couri^e  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
members  of  our  fraternity  who  nave  stood  steadfast  in  the  face  of  a 
great  calamity. 

The  American  Radio  Telegraphists'  Association  respectfully  re- 
quests the  United  States  Congress  to  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
the  radio  officer  in  the  jnerchant  marine,  and  grant  the  radio  officer 
that  measure  of  justice  for  which  we  hereby  appeal,  by  placmg  him 
in  his  rightful  legal  rank — that  of  an  officer. 

I  have  here  an  excerpt  from  a  table  taken  from  page  89,  pamphlet 
No.  13,  of  Merchant  Marine  Statistics,  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  1936,  and  showing  the  comparative  . 
wage  scales  paid  to  American  and  foreign  radio  officers.  This  table 
is  submitted  primarily  because  rank  and  social  status  in  the  merchant 
marines  of  the  world  powers  are  reflected  mostly  by  means  of  their 
economic  remuneration.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee 
to  read  these  figures,  but  I  should  like  to  submit  this  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman,  Very  well;  it  will  be  received. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:} 
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Mr.  BoRow.  The  pamphlet  states  as  follows: 

All  wages,  except  American,  are  taken  from  Consular  reports.  The  Ameiican 
figures  are  taken  from  reports  of  the  shipping  commJEeionerG.  The  wages  on  for- 
eign vessels  are  stated  in  United  States  equivalents  of  the  foreign  values  taken  at 
the  exchange  rate  on  January  I  of  the  year  named. 

A  summary  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  the  radio  officers  have  a 
status,  insofar  as  pay  is  concerned,  as  foUows,in  the  following  countries: 

In  Great  Britain  the  radio  officer  ranks  in  pay  and  social  standing 
next  to  the  chief  officer. 

In  Denmark,  the  radio  officer  ranks  next  in  pay  to  the  second  officer. 

In  Holland,  the  radio  officer  ranks  next  in  pay  to  the  captain. 

In  France,  the  radio  officer  ranks  next  in  pay  to  the  chief  officer. 

In  Germany,  the  radio  officer  ranks  next  in  pay  to  the  chief  officer. 

In  Italy,  the  radio  officer  ranks  next  in  pny  to  the  captain. 

In  Japan,  the  radio  officer  ranks  next  in  pay  to  the  captain. 

In  Norway,  the  radio  officer  ranks  next  in  pay  to  the  second  officer. 

Senator  Ellendkr.  How  does  the  highest  pay,  there,  compare  with 
that  of  the  American  men? 

Mr.  BoKow.  In  actual  figures? 

Senator  Ellender.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoRow.  I  shall  give  it  to  you  in  just  a  moment,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  you  had  it  at  hand. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes;  I  shall  give  it  to  you  in  a  moment. 

The  chief  officer  on  a  vessel  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  as  of  the  date  when  these  figures  were  submitted,  of 
course,  receives  $168  per  month. 

The  chief. deck  officer— that  is,  the  first  mate — on  a  British  vessel 
receives  $100  per  month. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  That  is  a  difference  of  about  $68? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  White.  Are  you  proposing  that  all  of  the  radio  operators 
become  officers  in  name? 

Mr.  BoBOw.  I  would  not  say  "all,"  sir. 

Senator  White.  Is  this  anything  more  than  a  social  distinction,  at 
which  you  are  aiming?  Does  it  mvolve  any  change  in  the  qualifica- 
tions or  any  change  in  the  status'aboard  ship,  of  auch  men? 

iWhat  I  mean  is  this:  Of  course,  our  Communications  Act  defines 
certain  classes  of  operators  and  prescribes  what  their  qualifications 
shall  be  in  order  to  get  the  licenses  of  different  classes.  And  that  is 
true  of  our  international  agreement,  too.  All  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  agreed  as  to  different  classes  of  operators  and  as  to  quali- 
fications for  the  different  classes  of  operators.  Now,  are  you  proposing 
to  change  that  in  any  respect? 

Mr.  BoHow.  No,  sir. 

Seaotor  White.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  change  their  duties  or 
their  qualifications,  but  you  call  them  officers  instead  of  operators? 
Is  that  it? 

Mr.  BoRow.  That  is  correct.  That  is,  to  recognize  them  as  officers, 
by  law;  in  other  words,  give  them  legal  status  as  such. 

Now,  this  particular  section  of  S.  3078  would  seem  even  to  deny 
the  American  radio  officer  those  privileges  that  he  has  to  date — to 
claim  to  be  an  officer  aboard  ship.  Today  on  all  our  passenger 
vessels  the  radio  officer— aa  he  is  referred  to  aboard  ship-swears  a 
regular  officer's  uniform  and  has  regular  officer's  designations  and 
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insi^oia.     Now,   under   subsections   2   and   3,   here,   that  would  be 
denied  him.     And  I  shall  quote; 

(4)  The  uniform  atripes,  decoration,  or  other  insignia  BhalJ  be  of  gold  braid  or 
woven  gold  or  silver  material,  to  be  worn  by  officers,  and  no  member  of  the 
ship's  crew  other  than  licensed  officers  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  any  uniform  with 
such  officer's  identifying  insignia. 

Now,  under  the  present  act,  and  even  if  it  were  amended  by  this 
section,  legally  the  radio  operator  is  not  an  officer. 

Senator  White.  No;  he  is  an  operator. 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  White.  You  want  him  called  an  officer? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir.     And  we  think  it  is  very  important. 
.    Senator  White.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  nomenclature? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Your  plea  is  that  the  radio  operator  be  given  the 
rank  of  officer,  by  law? 

Mr.  BoROw,  Yea,  sir— the  same  as  in  foreign  countries. 

I  have  here,  sir,  from  a  survey  that  we  took  of  the  merchant  marines 
in  some  of  the  leading  world  powers,  just  what  the  comparison  is 
over  there.  For  instance,  in  the  Italian  Merchant  Marine  the  Italian 
radio  operators  are  officers  by  law,  immediately  upon  obtaining  their 
radio  operator's  license.  The  license  costs  them  about  1 ,000  lire,  and 
is  given  for  lifetime,  without  renewal.  On  all  Italian  vessels  the  chief 
radio  officer's  official  rank  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  second  deck  officer 
and  they  are  accorded  the  same  food,  accommodations,  and  privil^es 
as  their  corresponding  deck  officers.  Every  Italian  radio  officer  has 
his  own  room  regardless  of  the  type  or  size  of  the  vessel.  They  are 
recognized  by  the  Italian  Navy  as  officers. 

This  is  not  a  condition  in  our  country. 

German  radio  operators  are  classified  as  officers  in  the  German 
merchant  service.  They  are  required  to  spend  3  years  as  an  appren- 
tice operator  after  which  they  become  licensed  officers  by  law.  As 
such  they  are  accorded  the  same  rank,  food,  accommodations,  and 
social  provileges  as  are  corresponding  deck  officers.  The  chief  officer 
in  the  deck  department  and  the  chief  radio  officer  are  of  equal  rank 
and  station,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  For  example,  on  the  Europa 
the  chief  radio  officer  and  the  chief  deck  officer  are  of  equal  rank  and 
rate  first-class  privileges  and  first-class  food.  The  other  deck  and 
radio  oSicers  are  tourist  class.  Each  of  the  eight  radio  officers  on 
the  Europa  has  his  own  room,  equipped  with  a  ship  telephone  in  addi- 
tion to  a  special  communications  system  to  the  radio  office.  The 
quarters  for  German  radio  officers  are  far  superior  to  any  found  on 
American  vessels,  German  radio  officers  are  eligible  to  become 
officers  in  the  German  Navy. 

French  radio  operators,  after  passing  their  first  radio  examination 
must  spend  a  certainperiod  at  sea  before  taking  an  examination  for  a 
fir:it-class  license.  Tliis  Is  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  present 
American  system.  Upon  passing  the  second  examination,  he  is  given 
a  certificate  which  makes  him  an  officer  on  board  ship,  by  law.  Frendi 
r.ndio  officers  are  eligible  to  become  commissioned  officers  in  the 
French  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Borow,  I  am  wondering  if  the  thing  you  want 
is  not  something  that  applies  to  the  whole  American  merchant  marine 
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and  not  really  to  the  subsidized  vessela.  Of  course  this  bill  we  have 
before  ub  relates  to  the  Hubsidizcd  ships. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes;  that  is  recognized,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  am 
sure  wo  shall  find  the  same  thinf; — in  fact,  we  have  seen  it  already — 
now,  aa  we  did  under  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  days.  The 
Shipping  Board  set  the  pace,  and  the  rest  of  the  industry  simply 
followed  Tight  in  lino. 

The  OiiAiitMAN.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  you  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  bill  relates  only  to  subsidized  ships. 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator,  we  have  had  considerable  difKculty,  particularly  on  the 
west  const. 

The  f'liAinMAN.   1  have  heard  so. 

Mr.  Boitow.  80  have  we — particularly  on  the  larger  passenger 
vessels,  like  the  Matson  Lino,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  have  some  trouble  also  in  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  a  town  called  Spring  Valley? 

Mr.  BoRow.  1  ani  not  famiHar  with  any  of  the  details. 

The  Cir  airman.  Well,  it  is  not  a  seafaring  port,  but  a  radio  operator 
lived  there. 

Well,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Borow.  On  the  west  coast  in  the  past  few  months,  duo  to  the 
indetonuinato  and  indefinite  status  of  the  radio  operator  aboard  ship, 
considerable  confusion  has  existed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Mari- 
time Act  as  it  is  now  written.  And  some  shipmasters  insisted  that 
the  radio  operator  was  not  an  officer  and  therefore  he  would  have  to 
have  liis  JTieasing  accommodations  with  the  crow.  Now,  thia  caused 
quite  a  bit  of  dissension  and  confusion,  and  in  several  instances  almost 
resulteil  in  economic  action.  It  was  only  through  the  intervention  of 
the  reiiroBctitatives  of  this  association  that  this  action  was  forestalled. 

Senator  OmHoN.  What  do  you  moan  by  "economic  action"? 

Mr.  Bdiiow.  The  men  felt  they  were  being  liisoriminated  ngniiiBt 
in  an  improper  degree,  and  felt  they  should  follow  the  example  tiiat 
has  been  set  in  the  jiast,  of  putting  a  request  to  the  captain  tliat  they 
would  like  those  conditions  corrected,  or  tlicy  wouhi  refuse  to  soil. 

Senator  Gibhon,  In  other  words,  they  would  strike? 

Mr.  BoRow.  T;hat  is  correct. 

Tlie  CtiAiHMAN.  Boycott? 

Mr.  Boiiow.  No,  sir. 

In  another  instance  wo  appealed  to  the  operator  and  told  bhn  we 
would  ti^  to  tnko  this  u{)  with  the  Maritime  Commisaion  or  the  other 
authorities,  and  have  this  claasification  defined. 

Wo  did  address  a  communication  to  tho  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  Mr.  Kennedy.  He  stated  that  under  the  law  as  it  is  now 
written,  he  coidd  not  take  any  official  position  on  it. 

Senator  Gibson,  Jfave  there  been  many  instances  whore  strikes 
have  resulted  in  such  a  cx)ndition? 

Mr.  BoHOW.  Mo,  sir;  tliere  has  not  been  one,  sir.  But  the  resent- 
ment of  tho  men  has  run  quite  higli  at  times.  It  is  usually  due  to  some 
particular  sliip  master  or  some  particular  shipping  company  official 
who  takes  a  ifisliko  to  a  particular  radio  ofhcer  and  saya,  "Well,  you 
are  not  going  to  have  the  same  courtesies  that  the  reat  of  tho  officers 
have,  and  you  are  going  to  be  put  bock  with  the  crew." 
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This  condition  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist,  in  our  opinion — 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  brought 
out  here,  and  because  right  in  the  contract  with  the  shipping  com- 
panies they  recognized  our  right  to  be  designated  as  officers. 

And  in  comparison  with  the  merchant  marines  of  foreign  countries, 
you  have  seen  for  yourselves  just  what  the  conditions  are  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  the  radio  men  get  better  treat- 
ment abroad  than  they  do  here?     Is  that  your  contention? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Well,  it  all  depends  on  how  you  mean  that.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  BoBOw.  It  all  depends  on  how  you  mean  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  better  pay  and  better  quarters  and  better 
social  standing. 

Mr.  BoHOW.  Comparatively;  yes.     Comparatively;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "comparatively;  yes"? 
What  treatment  is  due  them,  as  compared  with  our  country?  Do  they 
got  better  treatment  abroad  than  they  do  here? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  say,  comparatively;  yes— they  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead, 

Mr.  BoROW.  In  closing  this  particular  point,  I  have  one  more 
paragraph. 

In  comparison  with  vessels  of  foreign  registry,  it  is  conspicuously 
noticeable  that  the  radio  officer  enjoys  an  official  and  social  prestige 
far  superior  to  that  of  his  American  cousin.  This  is  an  anomalous 
situation  when  one  realizes  how  much  superior  is  the  American  radio 
officer  to  the  radio  officer  of  any  other  nation.  In  ability  to  repair 
his  apparatus,  make  improvements,  in  speed  of  transmission  and  recep- 
tion of  the  Morse  code,  in  his  expeditious  handling  of  traffic,  the  Amer- 
ican radio  officer  stands  without  a  peer  in  any  foreign  country.  Why, 
then,  is  not  the  American  radio  officer  accorded  that  legal  recognition 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  which  all  the  world,  including 
the  American  steamship  owners,  in  signed  contracts,  and  the  masters 
of  their  vessels,  have  extended  to  their  radio  officers? 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  the  American  Radio  Telegraphists'  Asso- 
ciation feels  itself  justified  in  requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  fix  the  l^al  status  of  the  American  radio  officer.  We  there- 
fore ui^e  the  enactment  of  the  foregoing  amendment,  offered  by  our- 
selves and  with  the  unanimous  support  of  oifr  affiliated  groups — an 
amendment  that  would  fix  by  law  the  radio  operator's  states  as  an 
officer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  BoROW.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  qirestion,  please. 

Mr.  BoRow,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Are  not  the  duties  of  a  telegraph  operator  and 
radio  operator  on  board  a  ship  comparable  to  those  of  a  telegraph 
operator  ashore? 

Mr.  BoROw.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  What  is  the  distinction? 

Mr.  BoROW.  There  are  many  distinctions.  Number  1,  sir,  ia 
this:  Usually  the  telegraph  operator  ashore  has  practically  no  appa- 
ratus of  any  consequence  that  he  is  responsible  for,  insofar  as  beii^ 
responsible  for  its  operation,  maintenance,  and  upkeep:     But  aboard 
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ship,  the  iradio  apparatus  is  much  more  comphcated.  That  is  readily 
understandable,  of  course. 

Senator  Gibson.  That  is  true,  of  course. 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes.  Another  thing  ia  that  the  radio  operator  is 
required  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  radio 
service  company  which  owns  and  licenses  the  apparatus.  Second, 
they  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  international  rules  r^arding  radio  communications. 

Senator  Gibson.  And  with  all  the  code? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes;  with  all  the  code.  Those  are  just  a  few  of  the 
differences. 

Settator  Gibson.  Are  there  many  companies  operating  radio  sta- 
tions on  shipboard,  or  is  it  all  under  one  head? 

Mr.  BoRow.  There  are  two  companies  that  control  for  the  most 
part  the  radio  communication  facilities  of  the  vessels  of  the  American 
merchant  marine:  The  Radio  Marine  Corporation  of  America, 
which  is  one,  and  the  Mackay  Radio  Telegraph  Corporation,  the 
other. 

Senator  Gibson.  Then  there  b  the  Globe  Co.? 

Mr,  BoBOw.  Well,  the  Globe  Co.  is  confined  primarily  to  the  ships 
of  the  Dollar  Line. 

Senator  Gibson.  Are  there  any  other  companies  comparable  to 
the  Globe? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes,  sir.  The  United  Fruit  Steamship  Co.  has  a 
branch  or  subsidiary  which  they  call  the  Tropical  Radio  Co.  And 
they  confine  their  operations,  as  far  as  shipboard  installations  are 
concerned,  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  Co, 

Senator  Gibbon.  So  you  would  make  these  radio  operators  officers? 
Where  would  you  place  them  in  the  scale  of  the  ^rade  of  officers? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Well,  that  would  be  in  my  opinion,  up  to  either  the 
Congress  or  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  to 
define. 

Senator  Gibson.  No;  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  BoRow.  But  in  our  opinion  he  should  be  placed  in  the  com- 
parable status  with  that  of  his  foreign  colleagues — -that  is,  equivalent, 
we  shall  say,  to  a  s^ond  deck  officer.  But  the  primary  obiective  of 
bringing  this  issue  before  the  Congress  is  to  have  him  legally  recog- 
nized as  an  officer. 

Senator  Gibson.  And  let  the  grade  be  fixed  later? 

Mr.  BoBOW.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Or,  rather,  "rank,"  perhaps  is  a  better  word? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  Do  you  contend  this  bill  actually  demotes 
you? 

Mr.  BoHOW.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

There  is  another  very  important  point  which  I  have  not  brought 
up,  and  that  is  that  many  of  our  members  hold  commissions  in  the 
Communications  Naval  Reserve  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Under 
this  amendment,  here — S.  3078— they  would  not  be  given  the  same 
privileges  as  other  hcensed  officers  who  are  members  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  They  will  not  even  be  permitted  to  wear  a 
uniform,  in  8pit«  of  the  fact  that  they  are  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Communications  Naval  Service  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  say  that,  as  I  have  listened  to  this  witness, 
he  really  wants  an  amendment  to  the  general  Seamen's  Act,  so  as  to 
give  protection  to  the  radio  men  all  through  the  merchant  marine. 
But  I  suppose  that,  failing  that  action  at  the  moment,  he  would  like 
to  have  this  act  amended  to  take  care  of  the  subsidized  ships,  to  give 
the  radio  men  the  standing  suggested.     Is  that  light? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir;  mat  is  No.  1.  No  2  is  the  other  point  I 
brought  out,  sir — that  it  is  on  the  basis  of  what  happened  in  the  Ship- 
ping Board  days:  When  the  Maritime  Commission  sets  oertain  stand- 
ards, the  rest  of  the  industry  will  fall  right  in  line.  We  have  even  had 
instances  of  that  since  the  Maritime  Commission  has  been  in  effect. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr,  Borow,  you  seem  to  be  a  very  intelligent 
gentlepian.  Do  you  think  that  maritime  labor  has  better  treatment 
and  greater  consideration  in  fore^n  countries  than  it  has  here? 

Mr.  Borow.  Well,  on  that,  I  cannot  say;  because  1  really  do  not 
know,    I  have  not  made  a  study  of  it. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  no  answer  to  make  to  that? 

Mr.  Borow.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Borow.  I  should  like  to  say  this:  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comparison,  sir,  between  conditions  as  they  exist  today  and  as  they 
existed  several  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  are  much  better  now? 

Mr.  BoEOW.  Well,  let  me  explain,  please,  sir. 

In  1934  I  was  a  radio  operator  on  the  Morro  Castle— tha^t  is  the 
ill-fated  Morro  Castle.  And  the  conditions  aboard  that  ship  were 
abominable — as  your  own  committee  has  investigated  and  deter- 
mined. There  were  certain  of  those  conditions  that  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  chief  mate  of  that  vessel,  and  complained  about  them, 
particularly  with  respect  to  food  and  discipline  and  fire  and  boat  drills. 
And  for  going  to  such  trouble,  I  was  summarily  dischai^ed  just  1 
month  before  the  fatal  voyage  when  the  vessel  caught  fire. 

Now,  around  2  or  3  months  ago  I  took  a  trip  on  the  S.  S.  Orienie, 
which  is  a  sister  ship  of  the  ill-fated  Morro  Castle.  And  it  was  mirac- 
ulous, to  me,  just  to  see  the  change,  from  the  top  all  the  way  down  to 
the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  our  investigation  did  some  good,  then? 

Mr.  Borow.  I  do;  I  do  think  so.  I  think  the  investigation  did  some 
good,  and  I  think  the  fact  that  the  maritime  unions  have  strengthened 
has  done  considerable  good.  Because  there  are  many  conditions  which 
would  probably  have  continued,  which  existed  before,  which  have  been 
stopped  through  the  action  of  the  National  Maritime  Union  and  other 
groups  in  the  maritime  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  belief  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  better 
understanding  between  labor  and  the  operators  of  ships? 

Mr,  Borow,  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  but 
I  think  it  is  getting  here.  But  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  will  help  the  situation  by  submitting  legislation  calling  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  such  as  nas  been  recommended  by  the  Maritime 
Commission.  In  other  words  it  should  be  something  free  and  willing, 
coming  from  both  sides— from  capital  on  one  side  and  labor  on  the 
other.  This  certainly  would  not  be  the  case  if  this  compulsory  arbi- 
tration were  required. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  th&t  it  is  important  that  there 
should  be  some  system  worked  out  by  which  there  may  be  stability 
of  employment  and  encouragement  to  operators  to  operate  their 
ships?     Is  that  important? 

Mr.  BoBow.  Would  you  repeat  that  question,  please? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  is  it  important  that  there  should  be  an 
understandii^  between  tabor  and  the  operators  of  the  ships,  in  order 
tiiat  there  may  be  a  building  up  of  the  American  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  think  that  we  are  makir^  very  good 
progress  in  that  respect  through  the  mediation  sections  in  the  agree- 
ments now  being  signed  between  the  unions  and  the  employers. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  we  are  not  building  ships. 

Mr,  BoKOW.  Well,  is  that  the  fault  of  the  smpowners? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  would  not  say  it  was  the  faidt  of  the  ship- 
owners. It  is  contended  that  it  is  the  fault  of  capital,  that  it  will  not 
go  into  shipbuilding  so  long  as  conditions  are  so  disturbed. 

Mr.  BoHow.  In  looking  over  the  past  history,  generally,  we  have 
seen  Jiiat  the  American  Government  has  put  a  great  deal  of  money 
into  American  ships,  previously,  through  the  mail  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thjnk  that  system  should  have  been 
continued? 

Mr.  BoKow.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  But  even  when  the  shipowners 
were  gettii^  all  this  money  in  the  form  of  these  mail  contracts,  they 
did  not  build  any  ships  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  not  building  any  now? 

Mr.  BoRow.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  why  this  bill  was  presented,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  because  they  could  not 
biuld  ships  under  the  law.  It  is  necessary  to  have  changes  in  the  law 
in  order  that  there  might  be  construction.  And  certainly  if  there  is 
one  group  in  the  world  interested  in  the  matter  of  construction,  it 
oi^ht  to  be  maritime  labor ;  isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  BoHow.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  anxious  to  know  this:  Do  you  think 
that  progress  is  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  reaching  an 
understanding  between  ship  operators  and  labor,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  an  advance  in  shipbuilding? 

Mr.  BoBow.  In  order  that  there  may  be  an  advance  in  what? 

The  Chairman.  In  shipbuildii^. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Well,  in  shipbiulding:  With  particular  respect  to 
shipbuildmg,  I  am  not  fully  qualified  to  speak  on  that  matter.  That 
is  in  Mr  Van  Gelder's  line. 

The  Chairman.  1  am  not  talking  about  conditions  in  the  shipyards. 
I  mean  the  general  proposal  to  build  up  the  American  merchant 
marine.     It  is  not  being  built  up,  is  it? 

Mr,  BoRow.  That  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  consider  the  mmiber  of  ships  that 
are  acceptable  according  to  the  standard  of  20  years  of  age,  the  number 
we  have  is  pitifully  low,  is  it  not — and  nothing  in  sight  for  the  moment, 
for  the  construction  of  ships  to  replace  these  ancient  types? 

Now,  certainly  labor  must  have  a  great  interest  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  merchant  marine,  in  order  that  there  may  be  employment. 

Mr.  BoRow.  That  is  true.  But' we  certainly  wUl  not  get  it  by 
building  ships  in  foreign  shipyards,  as  has  been  proposed  here. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  leave  that;  that  has  no  particular 
bearii^  on  this  matter. 

If  you  had  $100,000,000,  would  you  spend  it  in  American  ship- 
yards, in  building  ships  here  and  putting  them  under  the  AmericaQ 
flag,  as  conditions  exist  today? 

Mr.  BoRow.  If  I  had  $100,000,000? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  just  as  impossible  to  me  as  it  is 
to  you.  But  if  you  had  $100,000,000  would  you  build  ships  and 
operate  them  under  the  American  flag,  imder  present  conditions? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Well,  I  am  not  qualified  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Gibbon.  Have  you  been  at  sea  fairly  regularly  during  the 
last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Not  the  last  year  or  two,  sir.  Senator,  if  you  will 
just  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  want  to  say  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  Senator  Copoland,  that  judging  from  past  experience  it  seems  that 
those  in  control  of  the  shipping  industry  are  not  really  interested  in 
building  new  ships;  they  are  interested  in  turning  over  a  lot  of  m/sney 
for  themselves.     That  is  the  way  it  appears  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  done  that  for  quite  a  number  of 
years,  have  they? 

Mr,  BoRow.  Well,  take  the — — 

The  Chairman.  The  United  Fruit  Line? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  could  scarcely  call  the  United  Fruit  Line  an  American 
company;  50  percent  of  their  ships,  or  approximately,  are  under  a 
foreign  flag. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  BoEow.  I  believe  they  are  best  qualified  to  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  because  they  want  to  make  some  money? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Naturally  all  business  wants  to  make  money. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  spar  about  it;  let  us  be  frank  about  it. 
You,  representing  labor,  have  a  definite  objective,  not  alone  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  but  to  increase  employment;  is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  expect  to  achieve  your  objectives  unless 
you  have  peace  with  those  who  operate  the  ships?  Remember,  I 
am  not  saying  that  they  are  not  to  blame.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  have  said  more  mean  things  about  American  ship  operators 
than  any  other  man  in  this  room;  I  am  not  defending  them.  That  ia 
not  the  question. 

But  what  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  tliis:  Is  it  not  of  vital  im- 
portance to  maritime  labor,  that  "there  should  be  an  upbuilding  of 
the  American  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  considering  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
labor  disputes  and  labor  troubles  and  atrocities,  I  may  say,  do  not 
those  riiings  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  interference  with  the  flow  of 
capital  into  the  building  of  ships? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  would  say  that  they  perhaps  did.  But  we  want  to- 
speak  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  Senator.  We  have  been  go- 
ing through  a  period  of  transition,  here,  as  has  been  brought  up  here 
before,  I  am  quite  sure.  And  we  have  been  moving  through  the 
time  when  the  shipowners  have  been  taking  a  positively  dogmatic 
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stiind  witli  respect  to  labor;  they  just  would  not  deal  with  us  under 
any  conditions,  r^ardless  ol  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  We 
have  many  things  to  prove  that,  ana  I  am  siire  the  Senators  them- 
selves realize  that. 

But  now  with  this  new  day  that  is  coming  on  for  all  of  us,  the 
shipowners  and  the  maritime  unions  are  gettmg  together.  Because 
of  tlie  recalcitrant  attitude  on  ttie  part  of  shipowners  dealing  with 
labor,  we  have  had  a  great  many  disputes.  But  in  the  past  month 
there  have  been  hardly  any  disputes. 

The  Chairman.  You  read  in  the  morning  paper  some  terrible 
stories  about  a  ship  called  the  Algid 

Mr.  BoRow.  That  situation  I  understand  happened  prior  to  a 
month  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  the  events  happened  3  or  4  months  ago,  but 
the  trial  is  on  now. 

Mr.  BoBOW.  Do  you  feel  that  the  shipowners  have  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  in  any  of  these  things.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  question  that  I  believe  that  they  have? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Well,  from  the  line  of  your  questioning. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all.  The  ship  operators  are  merely  em- 
ployees, like  you.  They  are  employees.  The  success  of  the  biulding 
up  of  the  American  merchant  marine  depends  upon  capital— upon 
getting  money  either  from  the  Government  or  from  private  sources. 

Now,  you,  as  maritime  labor,  are  dealing  with  maritime  executives 
who  are  employees.  The  money  in  shipping  is  not  from  the  pockets  of 
the  men  who  operate  the  ships.  The  money  in  shipping  comes  from 
the  bankers  and,  through  the  bankers,  from  the  American  people. 
If  you  follow  back  to  the  last  man  involved,  you  will  find  that  small 
investors  are  the  ones  who  have  the  money. 

Now,  if  you  get  in  your  mind  that  you  are  dealing  with  employees 
like  yourselves,  then  you  might  come  to  some  happy  solution.  And  I 
think  that  is  very  important. 

So  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  there  are  no  ship  operators 
here  or  shipowners  or  ship  investors.  We  are  here  trying  merely  the 
beat  we  can  to  find  a  way  to  build  up  an  American  merchant  marine. 
And  it  is  merely  a  waste  of  time  for  us  to  talk  about  your  grievances 
with  the  operators. 

How  can  we  stop  it?  How  can  we  get  together?  Are  you  doing 
your  paxt;  are  you  going  as  far  as  you  ought? 

Now,  I  assume  you  will  say  "Yes".  But  yet  you  go  over  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  room  and  see  a  picture  there,  showing  our 
merchant  marine  as  compared  with  the  merchant  marine  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  other  nations:  It  is  pathetic ;  it  is  heartbreaking. 

Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  it? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Well,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  say  that 
the  shipping  industry  has  been  in  a  state  of  depression  ever  since-  the 
World  War — that  the  shipowners  must  have  made,  and  those  investing 
money — that  is,  Irom  private  capital,  in  sliipping — must  have  received 
some  returns  in  the  last  15  or  20  years,  let  us  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  pains  to  see  whether  they  did  or 
not? 

Mr.  BoHOw.  Well,  I  have  consulted  various  statistical  records  and 
so  forth.  But  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  not  built  any  ships  in 
the  past  20  years— that  is,  not  to  amount  to  anything.  And  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  losing  money  in  all  these  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  go  ahead.     Have  you  anything  else  to  say? 

Mr.  BoBOW.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  discuss  one  or  two  further  points. 

Senator  Vandbnbekg.  In  line  with  the  questions  Senator  Copeland 
has  been  asking  you:  Let  me  concede  that  the  attitude  of  the  mari- 
time employer  has  been  wrong;  let  us  start  with  that  concession. 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Still  we  confront  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory,  today.  And  part  of  that  condition  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  public  that  it  is  not  even  safe  to  ride  on  an 
American  ship  because  of  the  disintegration  on  that  point.  Do  you 
sliare  that  feeling? 

Mr.  BoROW.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  Do  you  think  discipline  aboard  a  diip 
today  is  as  good  as  it  was  5  years  ago — just  discipline  on  the  ship,  at 
sen  ? 

Mr.  EoROw.  Well,  it  seems  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Senator  White.  The  trouble  has  been  that  you  have  not  been  will- 
ing to  carry  on  your  contests  on  land. 

Mr.  BoROw.  Pardon  me,  sir? 

Senator  White.  The  trouble  is  that  the  contests  between  labor  and 
the  ship  operators  have  not  been  confined  to  land,  but  they  project 
rignt  out  on  to  the  ship  while  it  is  at  sea.  And  I  agree  with  Senator 
Vandenberg  that  there  is  a  feeling  all  through  this  country  today — a 
feeling  that  it  is  not  safe  to  travel  on  an  American  ship  because  of  an 
utter  definance  of  discipline.     And  that  has  to  be  cured. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  That  has  to  be  cured,  from  your  point  of 
view;  because  it  does  not  do  you  any  good  to  achieve  all  the  benefits 
you  seek,  if  you  destroy  the  American  trade  in  American  ships  through 
a  loss  of  confidence  because  of  these  incidents  I  am  talking  about. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  these  incidents  at  sea? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  have  heard  of  these  incidents,  and  been  very  sus- 
picious as  to  what  is  the  responsibihty  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  might  have  been  facilitated? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes;orusedforaparticularpurpose. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Have  you  made  a  contract 
with  the  Black  Diamond  Line? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  satisfactory  contract? 

Mr.  BoROw,  It  is  a  very  good  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  BoROW.  The  original  contract  was  signed  some  time  ago;  I  do 
not  remember  the  original  date.  But  I  signed  a  contract,  myself,  on 
Sei^tembcr  30  of  this  year,  with  the  Black  Diamond  Line. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  what  you  consider  a  very  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  Black  Diamond  Line? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Then  I  want  to  read  a  letter  for  the  record,  from  a  man  who  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  American  shipping,  and  who  states 
that  he  was  a  passenger  on  the  Black  Falcon,  which  I  understand  is 
oiie  of  the  Black  Diamond  Line,  wliich  sailed  on  October  30,  1937, 
from  New  York  to  Rotterdam: 
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DeceubbsS,  1B37. 
Subject:  Disorder  and  lawlessDess  on  Steamship  Black  Falcon,  sailing  October  30, 
1937,  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam. 

Hon.   ROTAL  8.  COPELAND, 

The  SetMte,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sbnatob:  I  was  a  passenger  on  the  above  steamer  operated  by  the 
Black  Diamond  Line,  and  spent  13  days  of  about  the  worst  treatment,  in  common 
with  several  other  passenKers,  that  could  be  faced.  This  abuse,  intimidation, 
and  disorder  were  due  totally  to  the  crew,  including  the  master  and  mates.  The 
master  was  cowed  and  powerless;  the  first  mate  expressed  the  admiaston  that  he 
was  "red";  the  second  mate  was  a  surly  disagreeable  character;  and  the  third 
mate  woe  continually  ordering  passengers  from  any  place  that  he  wished,  though 
in  one  case  countermanded  by  the  master. 

The  first  2  days  the  cook  dealt  out  liquor  to  make  many  of  the  crew  drunk, 
and  this  cook  was  apparently  the  leading  agitator  and  leader  of  the  mutinous 
crew.  The  same  cook  repeatedly  refused  to  do  his  obvious  duties;  on  one  occa- 
sion he  engaged  in  cursing  and  abuse  of  the  master,  with  ao  intimidating  com- 
mittee of  the  crew,  over  his  refusal  te  cook  dinner.  On  one  occasion  the  same 
cook  refused  to  fry  two  eggs  for  breakfast,  on  request  of  the  writer.  Most  of 
the  crew  were  snarling  and  showing  threatening  manners  to  the  passengers  on 
every  occasion  where  it  was  necessary  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

The  crew  did  little  work  on  deck,  tossed  int«  the  sea  all  the  forward  deck  cargo — 
each  drunken  sailor  tossing  some  overboard  as  he  passed  on  the  deck.  The  aft 
deck  cargo  was  hardly  lashed,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  lost,  due  to  this  wild 
conduct  and  failure  to  properly  stow  it.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  water  taken 
on  deck;  but  to  me  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sailors  acting  as  quarter- 
masters did  not  care  how  then  steered.  On  one  occasion  we  noticed  a  variatioa 
of  120°  in  the  course;  and  on  another  occasion  the  first  mate  rushed  to  the  wheel 
bouse  as  the  ship  veered  about  45°  or  more  from  its  course,  to  find  what  was 
going  on.  Few  of  the  crew  could  speak  Enghah  properly,  and  were  obviously 
qualified  as  Americans  only  by  law,  not  by  birth  or  characteristics;  the  third 
mate  was  Lithuanian,  and  spoke  English  in  a  broken  manner.  The  American- 
born  members  of  the  crew  were  not  in  agreement  with,  and  were  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  communistic  and  alien  group  of  mutinous  hoodlums  led  by  the 

To  find  the  motives  for  abuse  o(  the  passengers,  it  seems  that  the  crew  claimed 
that  the  passengers  occupied  cabins  that  should  be  given  to  the  crew,  and  possibly 
had  taken  these  methods  to  drive  the  passengers  off  the  line.  I  was  told  that  the 
crew  "struck"  to  have  their  favored  first  mate  engaged  for  the  voyage;  they  or 
their  fellow  strikers  some  weeks  before  had  beaten  the  ship's  steward,  so  he  was 
cowed.  The  cook's  refusal  to  cook  fried  eggs,  when  he  had  boiled  eggs  on  the 
menu,  the  refusal  several  times  to  serve  food  to  the  passengers  within  the  published 
hours  (served  only  promptly  at  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  appointed  time,  and 
not  later)  was  only  the  most  effecti^  e  means  that  the  crew  could  use  against  the 
passengers.  The  fierce  and  menacing  and  surly  actions  when  a  passenger  came  in 
contact  with  members  of  the  crew  cannot  be  adequately  stated  in  words. 

The  darkening  of  any  available  lounging  space  at  night,  avoidance  of  passenger! 
by  master  and  mates,  even  when  addressed  by  the  passengers,  was  the  rule. 

The  driving  of  passengers  off  the  ship  and  the  destruction  of  cargo  by  such  sabot- 
age as  we  witnessed,  can  lead  to  only  one  end:  The  destruction  of  American  ship- 
ping. It  will  be  useless  to  try  to  maintain  a  merchant  marine  under  such  lawless 
and  mutinous  conditions. 

I  personally  have  no  stake  in  the  matter,  except  as  an  American.  I  actually 
enjoyed  the  experience  on  the  craiy-eteered  course,  by  the  hooligan  crew,  includ- 
ing the  mates,  and  the  cowed  and  intimidated  master.  However,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  make  my  return  by  another  fine,  the  Compagnie  Maritime  Beige,  where  an 
American  was  safe  and  well  treated  in  every  imaginable  way. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  BoRow.  Whom  is  that  aigDed  by? 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  consult  with  the  committee  about  putting 
it  in  the  record. 

But  listen:  This  is  not  the  only  letter;  tliis  is  characteristic  of  the 
complaints  that  have  come,  about  American  crews. 
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Now,  I  am  iiiterested,  and  the  committee  is  interested,  in  building 
\ip  an  American  merchant  marine.  How  can  we  hope  to  do  it,  when 
the  American  public  is  coming  to  realize  and  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  travel  on  an  American  ship.  And  here  you  say  that  the  Black 
Diamond  Line,  of  which  this  ship  is  a  member,  has  a  most  satisfactory 
contract  with  labor;  and  yet  this  is  the  waj'  the  employees  of  the  ship 
acted  toward  the  passengers.  Now,  how  are  yoii  ever  going  to  build 
lip  an  American  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  BoHOw.  I  do  not  accept  that  letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  deny  the  letter? 

Mr.  BoROW.  No,  sir;  I  don't  deny  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  deny  the  allegations  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Well,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  take  any  reasonable  position 
on  the  letter  at  all.  I  don't  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written.  I  don't  know  whether  the  gentleman  who  wrote  that 
was  nuts  or  crazy  or  screwy. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  other  instances  like 
that? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  have  heard  of  a  number  of  instances,  and  I  have 
heard  of  instances  years  ago,  too,  but  which  were  a  lot  worse  than  the 
writer  of  the  letter  says  the  conditions  are.  But  nothing  was  done 
!it  that  time. 

But  it  seems  you  are  trying  to  use  those  things  for  a  particular 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  BoBOW.  And  not  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  American 
merchant  marine,  I  must  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  BoRow.  I  think  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  BoRow.  The  purpose,  as  I  see  it,  is  you  want  to  use  things  like 
that  to  force  tlirough  legislation  which  would  provide  for  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not.  I  have  no  more  interest  in  that  legisla- 
tion than  any  Member  of  Congress;  I  am  not  excited  about  it  in  the 
least. 

Personally  I  have  no  hope  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  American 
mei'chant  marine.  If  I  had  $100,000,000,  I  should  not  build  a  ship 
in  an  American  shipyard,  to  sail  under  the  American  flag,  because  I 
know  I  would  lose  my  hundred  million. 

I  read  this  letter  for  just  one  purpose:  And  that  is,  to  make  clear 
to  you  gentlemen  who  come  here  as  representatives  of  American 
Uibor— and  of  labor  with  which  Congress  has  great  sympathy — the 
true  situation,  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  you  have  to  face. 
.\nd  this  will  not  be  the  end  of  it;  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more  of  it 
from  ofhcials  of  this  Government,  to  show  what  is  going  on,  on  the  sea. 

And,  Mr.  Borow,  what  we  must  have  in  order  to  have  an  American 
merchant  marine  is  this:  Thci"e  will  liave  to  be  an  understanding 
between  maritime  labor  and  the  men  who  operate  the  ships. 

Mr.  Borow.  Maritime  labor  is  doing  its  part  now,  Mr.  Senator, 
mid  is  willing  to  do  its  part. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Will  you  consider  that  any  circumstances, 
lit  sea,  would  justify  a  sit-down  strike  at  sea? 

^fr,  Borow.  No,  sir;  under  no  circumstances  whatsoever. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Borow,  I  am  sorry  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  adjouni.  If  you  care  to  come  again,  you  will  be  very  welcome 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  told  very  fully  of  the  grievances  of  labor, 
and  particularly  the  ambitions  of  labor.  But  we  want  to  learn,  before 
we  pass  any  laws  or  appropriate  any  more  money,  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  so. 

Senator  Guffey.  Will  the  witness  be  here  tomorrow? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  meet  again  tomorrow  at  half  past  10,  if 
you  care  to  come,  Mr.  Borow. 

Mr.  Borow.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Pepper.  And  all  the  labor  people  understand  that  they  will 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard? 

The  Chairman.  Ob,  absolutely.  We  have  the  names  of  their 
witnesses,  and  we  shall  hear  every  one. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  December  15,  1937,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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WBDNBBDAT,  SBOEMBBB  IB,  1937 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Coumekce,  and 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washijigton,  D.  0. 
Tho  cnmmittoos  mot,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in 
the  oaiicus  room,  Senate  Oflice  Building,  Senator  Royal  S.  Copoland, 
chairman  of  tho  Commerce  Committee,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Cupoland  (chairman  of  tho  Commerce  Committee, 
presidiryj;) ,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Ellcndcr,  Vandenberg,  and  Gibson. 
Tho  Chaihman.  The  rommittoe  will  please  come  to  order, 
Mr.  Borow,  how  long  will  you  need? 
Mr.  BoHOw.  It  will  aepend  on  the  questioning,  sir. 
Tho  Chaihman.  Mr.  Flotchpr,  wo  will  hear  you  first,  then. 

STATEMENT   OF   S.   V.   FLETCHER,   GENERAL   COUNSEL   OF   THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Flktchek.  My  name  is  R.  V.  Fletcher.  I  am  a  lawyer  and 
live  in  Washington  and  am  general  counsel  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

The  association  that  I  represent  has  in  its  membership  about 
97  or  98  percent  of  the  mileage  of  the  class  1  railroads  of  the  United 
States  and  the  roads  of  Canada  and  Mexico  as  well.  I  appear  here 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  very  brief  statement  witn  respect 
to  two  sections  of  the  act,  these  being  section  44,  appearing  at  pa{;es 
31  and  32  of  the  committee  print,  and  also  section  1001,  appeanng 
at  page  33. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  committee  print  or 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  I  have  what  I  understand  to  be  a  copy  of  S.  3078. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right;  page  31. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Pages  31,  32,  and  33.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  tho  fact  that  page  33  defines  "maritime  employer"  as 
"any  person  not  included  in  the  term  'carrier'  in  title  I  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act." 

And  if  I  properly  construe  the  language,  that  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  railroads.  What  we  ai'e  tr^^ng  to  make  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee is  tho  doairo  of  tho  railroads  that  their  employees  subject  to 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  shall  not  inadvertently  be  included  in  this 
bill. 

Now  referring  to  section  44,  which  according  to  my  print  begins  on 
page  31  and  extends  over  into  page  32,  there  are  a  number  of  provi- 
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sions  there,  no  doubt  of  importance  to  the  mantime  workers,  but 
which  would  not  seem  to  be  approjjriately  applicable  to  the  employ- 
ees of  the  railroads  operating  on  their  car  ferries.  And  I  am  speaking 
now  particularly  of  the  car  ferries  which  operate  across  the  Great 
Lakes,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  the  Fere 
Marquette  Railroad,  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad;  and  I  doubt  if  it 
was  the'  intention  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  bill  or  of  the.  committee  to 
include  those  employees  within  the  scope  of  this  bill,  because  they 
are  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  so  indicated  now  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  They  are,  and  by  the  authorities  that  enforce  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  Mediation  Board  and  all  the  machinery 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  there  be  added  to  section  44  of  this  act 
the  following; 


That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.    Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  witnesses  who  have  come  a  long  distance 
to  testify?    Are  there  such  witnesses?    If  so,  please  stand  up. 

Mr.  Edqar  N.  Gott.  I  am  from  a  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  are  you  from,  please? 

Mr.  GoTT.  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Gott.  I  should  like  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  if  you  will  please  wait  just  a  moment. 
We  shall  call  you  after  Mr.  Borow  is  heard. 

Now,  is  there  anyone  else  who  comes  from  a  distance? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman,  Very  well.  Now,  Mr.  Borow,  please  proceed  with 
your  testimony. 

FUBTHER  STATEMENT  OF  HOST.   BOROW,  SECRETAR7,  AMERI- 
CAN RADIO  TELEGRAPHISTS'  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  7. 

Mr.  BoBOw.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  con- 
tinuing the  presentation  of  our  case,  from  yesterday,  we  take  up  the 
question  of  training  ships.  On  this  question,  let  us  repeat  again  that 
the  A.  R.  T.  A.  is  in  firm  accord  with  the  position  of  the  New  York 
Maritime  Council,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union,  to  wit,  we  are  m  favor  of  this  amendment, 
but  only  under  certain  conditions.  A  cardinal  reason  why  the  mari- 
time unions  look  upon  this  amendment  as  now  proposed  with  pro- 
found suspicion  is  because  those  shipowners  who  have  been  most 
vigorous  in  pushing  this  amendment  are  the  very  ones  who  have  ig- 
nored the  fundamental  principles  of  decency,  good  seamanship,  and 
eii%htened  discipline  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  apeak  as  if  this  bill  were  the  shipowners'  bill. 
This  bill  came  to  us  from  the  Maritime  Commission.  Why  are  you 
speaking  about  the  shipowners  doing  this  or  that? 
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Mr.  BoRow.  Well,  we  have  certain  feelings  with  respect  to  this 
legislation ;  and  that  happens  to  be  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  trouble  with  the  whole  buaness:  That 
there  are  too  many  feelii^? 

Mr.  BoROW.  It  may  be,  sir,  on  both  sides. 

The  Chaibhan.  All  right. 

Senator  Vanoenbero.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Thank  you,  sir. 

For  instance,  the  vice  president  of  the  Moore  &  McCormack 
Steamship  Co.,  Mr.  Robert  C.Lee,  in  speaking  before  the  Women's 
Oi^anization  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Amencan  Merchant  Marine, 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City,  on  December  8  stated — 
paraphrased: 


And  while  literally  hundreds  of  bona  fide  seamen  were,  in  the  sea- 
men's parlance,  "on  the  beach,"  on  the  other  hand  agents  for  the  com- 
pany, in  the  summer  of  1936,  actually  engaged  and  retained  in  its 
employ  known  criminals  and  fugitives  from  justice:  Manny  Moore, 
wanted  for  assault  and  murder,  in  Houston,  Tex.;  Louis  Factor, 
wanted  in  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  for  carrying  dangerous  weapons  and 
inciting  to  riot.  When  this  untoward  condition  was  complamed  of  to 
Captam  Ebby,  port  captain  of  the  company,  in  Philadelphia,  he 
stated: 

i.  bunch  at  cftdioals  to  get 

Then  again,  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  same  year,  and  with 
thousands  of  real  seamen  available  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
that  company,  rather  than  submit  to  fair  labor  practices — practices 
since  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — actually 
eng^ed  circus  hands  in  the  place  of  experienced  sailors,  firemen,  and 
stewards,  as  the  following  affidavit  will  show. 

And  I  shall  submit  this  affidavit  for  the  record,  with  the  permission 
of  the  chairman  [reading]: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  SI,  1938. 
To  whom  it  may  concern  ; 

On  the  SteamBhip  Commercial  Alabaman  of  the  Moore  &  McCormack  Linea 
(Moore-Mack  Linea)  at  the  port  of  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  od  or  about  the  10th  o 
November  1936  the  crew  of  about  12  meo  left  ship  on  strike.  Theae  men  were 
replaced  by  mostly  inexperienced  men,  for  the  most  part  circus  hands  from 
Rinaling  Bros.  Circus,  which  was  partially  disbandiog  for  their  winter  quarters 
at  Tampa,  Fla. 

Theae  men  were  issued  union  books  on  short  notice,  without  proper  procedure, 
by  the  I.  S.  U.  delegate  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  according  to  dictations  of  the  steamship 
company's  agent  in  Tampa,  Fla.  Four  of  these  inexperienced  men,  engine-room 
helpers,  left  ship  in  Miami  about  2  days  later  and  again  replaced  by  men,  mostly 
inexperienced  and  without  proper  union  credentials. 

According  to  my  obsen-ations,  personal  contact  and  conversations  beard,  most 
of  these  men  were  ine:iperienced  as  seaman,  without  union  affiliations. 

Signed,  Fbank  Fret, 

formerly  Radio  Officer  of  SUamthip  "Commercial  AiofcomoM." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  SI,  1936. 
State  or  Pennbtlvania, 

County  of  Philadelphia,  ts: 
Affirmed  by  Frank  Frey  before  me  this  21st  day  of  November  1936. 

Ellen  E.  Deady,  Notary  PuUie. 
'a  expires  March  25,  1937. 
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(The  above  paper  is  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee.) 

In  other  statements,  the  Moore  &  McCormack  Steamship  Co.  would 
not  employ  experienced  radio  officers,  couched  in  the  tradition  of  the 
sea  and  conversant  with  the  marine  radio-operating  profession.  Here 
again  we  have  this  attitude  of  the  company.  In  their  stead,  agents  of 
tlie  company  and  the  honored  Mr.  Lee  himself  would  specifically 
request  green  and  inexperienced  radio  operators,  right  from  the  schools, 
rather  than  hazard  the  possibility  of  getting  an  experienced  man  who 
was  more  likely  to  be  a  member  of  a  labor  organization. 

The  pay  situation  was  not  in  issue  because  the  shipowners'  estab- 
lished scale  was  universally  paid  on  the  east  coast  at  that  time. 

And  many  similar  instances  can  be  cited.  That  Mr.  Lee  or  other 
officials  of  the  company  had  no  knowledge  of  such  malpractices,  would 
be  a  presumption  on  our  part.  Yet  Mr.  Lee  and  his  colleagues  are  tho 
very  ones  who  are  so  vigorously  sponsoring  the  amendment  providing 
for  training  ships,  staffed  by  the  military.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
seamen  look  with  suspicion  on  such  proposals? 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  Mr.  William  K.  Jackson,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  addressing  the 
New  York  Propeller  Club  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Jackson,  as  we 
all  know,  represents  a  very  patriotic  steamship  company — steeped 
in  the  tradition  of  sacrifice  to  the  best  interests  of  our  great  country, 
a  company  with  50  percent  of  its  tonnage  under  foreign  registry. 
The  point  that  maritime  labor  raises  is.  Why  should  any  consideration 
be  shown  such  interests  whose  only  patriotic  concern  is  the  ea^e  on 
the  American  dollar?  If  the  United  Fruit  Co.  were  so  interested  in. 
the  welfare  and  development  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  to 
"aid  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense,"  why  do  thtey  build  their  ships 
abroad,  place  them  under  foreign  registry,  and  deny  employment  to 
American  citizens? 

Mr,  Jackson's  other  objections  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
as  now  written,  as  presented  to  the  aforesaid  Propeller  Club,  include 
an  observation  as  follows—  paraphrased: 

Of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  States  has  lagged  behind 
in  its  approach  to  the  question  of  the  training  of  adequate  personnel.  We  have 
available  in  this  country  seamen  and  sailors  who  are  just  as  intelligent  as  those 
who  sail  the  ships  of  foreign  nations,  but  these  foreiRn  nations  have  afforded  their 
sailors  and  seamen  the  facilities  for  intensive  education  and  training  in  jobs  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

Tliis  point,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  find  being  raised  by  a 
representative  of  a  company  whicli,  by  its  indisputable  record,  is 
shown  to  have  consistently  engaged  untrained  and  inexperienced 
foreign  seamen  and,  in  many  cases  on  record,  to  have  given  preference 
of  employment  to  absolutely  green  radio  officers,  when  well-trained 
and  well-qualified  men  were  readily  available. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Borow,  how  many  radio  officers' 
unions  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BoROw.  There  is  one  under  the  C  I.  O.,  which  is  the  one  I 
represent  and  which  has  contracts  with  all  the  shipping  companies 
on  the  west  coast  and  with  quite  a  number  on  the  east  coast  and  the 
Gulf  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
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There  is  another  union,  under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
which  had  its  inception  at  the  close  of  the  last  maritime  labor  dispute 
which  tookplace  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  this  union  affiliated  with  the  radio 
workers  who  operate  on  land? 

Mr,  BoKOW.  You  mean  this  American  Federation  of  Labor  Union? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No;  either  of  them. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir;  they  both  are. 

Senator  Thouas  of  Utah.  Then,  a  man  can  take  his  union  card 
and  get  a  job  in  a  radio  station  on  land  or  can  get  a  job  on  the  sea? 

Mr.  BoBOW.  No ;  not  necessarily,  sir.  You  see,  there  are  two  classes 
of  licenses  generally  issued  by  the  Federal  Conununications  Com- 
mission. 

Senator  Thohab  of  Utah.  I  am  talking  about  the  membership  in 
the  unions,  not  the  licenses. 

Mr.  BoROW.  But  this  has  a  bearing.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  divides  radio  operating  mto  two  classes — radio  telephone 
and  radio  telegraph.  You  must  have  a  radio  telegraph  license  in 
order  to  work  on  a  ship  at  jea,  whereas  to  work  in  a  radio  broad- 
casting station  you  must  have  a  radio  telephone  license. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then  you  have  your  unions  oi^anized 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  r^^ations,  do  you? 

Mr.  BoHOW.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Can  a  man  transfer  from  one  to  another? 

Mr.  BoROw.  You  mean  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  the  C.  I.  O.  Union? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBow.  Yea;  that  is  what  they  are  going  every  day. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Are  there  any  radio  unions  that  are 
closed,  now,  so  that  no  one  can  join  them? 

Mr.  BoROW.  On  the  west  coast,  where  there  has  been  a  program 
of  stabilizaton  in  the  industry  up  there,  the  A.  R.  T.  A.  on  the  west 
coast  is  closed. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  What  do  you  mean  by  "stabilizaton  in 
industry?" 

Mr.  BoRow.  Well,  you  understand  that  when  a  union  succeeds 
in  building  up  the  conditions  and  raisii^  the  wages  in  a  parUcular 
line  of  endeavor,  there  is  an  automatic  mflux  of  a  great  number  of 
men  who  otherwise  would  not  work  in  such  an  industry.  In  order 
to  stabilize  employment  and  protect  the  men  who  have  been  in  that 
particular  industry  and  built  it  up,  they  have  closed  the  books.  That 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  not  takmg  in  anybody,  under  any  cir- 
eumstances,  terms,  and  conditions;  but  it  is  more  restrictive  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Preference  is  given  at  all  times,  even  on  the 
west  coast  where  we  have  our  union  books  closed,  to  men  who  have 
had  service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  United  States  Army,  and 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

■  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  What  if  this  happened:  A  young  man 
graduates  from  college  and  becomes  a  radio  engineer  and  an  expert. 
He  goes,  let  us  say,  to  Los  Angeles;  and  he  is  offered  a  job  by  a  radio 
concern,  but  is  told  that  he  must  show  union  membership,  because 
it  is  a  closed  shop.  And  he  goes  to  the  union  and  asks  for  member- 
ship, and  they  deny  him  membership.     What  becomes  of  that  fellow? 
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Mr.  BoRow.  Well,  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  outright  denial  is  made. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Has  it  ever  happened? 

Mr.  BoROW,  It  may  have  happened. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  that  common  practice? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Not  outright  denials;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Well,  is  it  good  practice,  from  the  ethics 
of  your  oi^anization? 

Mr.  BoEOW.  You  must  realize.  Senator,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  must  be  accorded  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the 
mdustry. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  But  here  is  a  man,  offered  a  job,  which 
shows  that  they  need  a  man;  but  he  is  told  that  he  must  go  and  get 
a  union  membership.     And  that  is  denied  him. 

Mr.  BoRow.  All  right,  sir.  On  this  particular  point,  you  say  this 
is  with  respect  to  the  area  of  Los  Angeles.  Now,  the  A.  R.  T,  A. 
has  under  contract  all  the  steamship  companies  on  the  west  coast, 
and  these  contracts  call  for  hirir^  through  the  A.  R.  T.  A. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Now,  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  BoROW.  But  this  is 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  (interposing).  No;  I  do  not  want  history; 
I  want  the  facts  in  this  case.  If  it  is  true  that  your  union  is  barring 
a  man  from  membership,  when  he  has  a  job  offered  him,  just  what  kind 
of  ethics  are  you  operating  under? 

Mr.  BoRow.  But  there  is  one  point  I  wanted  to  make  clear:  That 
inasmuch  aa  the  shipowners  on  the  west  coast  and  the  A.  R.  T.  A.  are 
under  contract,  those  contracts  call  for  the  steamship  companies  to 
get  their  men  through  the  A.  R.  T.  A.  offices.  Therefore  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  those  contracts,  in  that  case  in  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  east  coast  it  is  entirely  a  different  situation.  We  have  many 
cases  that  are  just  as  you  stated,  there,  in  the  Los  Angeles  example. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  long  do  you  think  you  can  keep  a 
union  working  under  those  methods? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Under  what  methods? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Just  like  I  have  stated.  Here  is  an  em- 
ployer offering  a  man  a  job,  a  man  who  is  competent  for  the  job,  and 
the  fact  that  the  employer  offers  him  a  job  proves  there  is  a  vacancy. 
And  that  man  goes  to  get  the  job  and  is  told  that  he  must  get  member- 
ship in  the  union.  He  applies  for  membership  in  the  union,  and  he  is 
entirely  qualified  but  is  told  the  union  books  are  closed. 

Mr.  BoRow.  But  as  I  have  already  explained.  Senator,  that  would 
be  a  violation  of  a  contract  now  in  existence.  You  would  not  advo- 
cate the  violation  of  that  contract,  would  you? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  could  it  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Because  the  contract  specifically  states  that  the  steam- 
ship company,  when  it  has  a  vacancy,  is  to  call  up  the  A.  R.  T.  A.; 
and  the  A.  R.  T.  A.  furnishes  the  men. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is  already  done.  And  the  A.  R. 
T.  a.  states  the  imion  books  are  closed. 

Mr.  BoROw.  Oh,  no;  I  have  never  heard  of  a  refusal  to  furnish  a 
man,  except  when  a  labor  dispute  occurs. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  am  giving  an  actual  instance  which  has 
occurred.    Because  I  have  written  a  statement  about  it. 

Is  that  in  conformity  with  your  idea  of  unionization? 
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Mr.  BoKow.  Well,  it  is  vot?  difficult  to  give  a  blanket  answer  to  a 
general  situation. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Now,  I  want  you  to  be  Bpecific.  Just 
listen  to  this,  please;  and  I  want  an  answer,  because  I  sltould  like  to 
know  about  the  ethics  of  tliis  particular  union ;  there  is  a  vacancy  in 
a  radio  station.  A  young  man,  who  is  competent  in  every  way,  is 
offered  a  job.  But  he  is  told  be  muut  become  a  member  of  the  union 
because  they  have  these  contracts  which  you  mention.  There  ia  a 
vacancy.  He  goes  to  the  union  and  applies  for  membership;  and  the 
union  tells  him  tliere  are  no  vacancies  iii  the  union.  Now,  what 
becomes  of  the  union  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  BoBOW.  Sir,  if  there  ia  no  contract  or  understanding  or  labor 
diepute  in  that  particular  situation,  why,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  and  I  do  not  believe  the  A.  R.  T.  A.  would  deny  sucli  a  man 
memborship  or  clearance. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utoli.  You  cannot  defend  that  practice? 

Mr.  Boiiow.  I  am  not  trying  to  defend  that  practice. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  You  condemn  it,  then,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Boitow.  Yes,  sir;  I  would,  generally  speaking.  But  we  must 
always  toko  into  consideration  the  particular  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  particular  cose. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is  what  I  wont.  This  ia  the  time 
when  wo  have  an  actual  cose,  and  I  want  a  condemnation  of  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  unions.  1  cannot  defend  labor  organizations  under 
practices  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BoROW,  Senator,  you  are  speaking  of  a  case  whicli  you  have 
definite  knowledge  of  7 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Yes, 

Mr.  BoHow.  Now,  I  do  not  have  definite  knowledge  of  that  par- 
ticular cose. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utalt,  But  you  would  condemn  a  case  like  that, 
would  Tou  not? 

Mr.  BoRow.  If  it  is  precisely  as  stated  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  assume  that  it  is.  The  Senator  is  tell- 
ing you  that  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge.  So  he  is  entitled  to  a 
straight  answer. 

Nlr.  BoRow.  Yes;  that  ia  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  the  thing  is, 
have  those  sujiplying  the  information  to  tlie  Senator  given  tlie  Senator 
the  complete  picture  and  tlie  entire  story?     That  is  another  question. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Well,  turning  it  into  a  hypothetical  case, 
then;  Here  is  a  man  who  baa  a  job  offered  him.  And  he  is  told  to 
get  a  membership  in  the  union.  He  goes  to  the  union  and  asks  for 
membership.  And  the  union  dentea  him  memberslup,  which  means 
keeping  him  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  BoHow.  1  can  say  that  we  have  many  suoh  cases,  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  right  here  on  the  east  coast;  and  the  men  are 
given  membership  into  the  association,  and  they  take  the  job. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then,  this  case  that  I  am  calhng  to  your 
attention  w  a  cnac  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  very  much  out  of 
the  ordinary,  is  it? 

Mr.  Boiiow.  Under  the  conditiona  which  you  describe  it,  I  would 
say  yes,  sir. 

Senator  VANDKNBKitfl,  As  I  understand  you,  the  contract  which 
the  employer  himself  has  made  out,  there,  denies  bira  the  right  to 
offer  the  job  to  this  man? 
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Mr.  BoHow.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  union? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  No;  he  has  to  go  through  the  union.  In 
other  words,  if  there  is  a  vice  in  the  situation,  it  goes  back  to  the  con- 
tract itself. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  if  there  is  a  vice  in  the  contract,  the 
union  is  not  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  contract,  if  it  denies  member- 
ship in  the  union  after  receiving  that  contract.     Don't  you  see  that? 

Mr.  BoHow.  I  can  see  that.  But  when  the  shipowners  and  the 
labor  union  agree,  and  sign  the  contract,  then  the  shipowners  must 
go  to  the  union  to  get  their  men.  And  if  there  was  any  contract, 
there,  where  the  steamship  company  actually  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  contract,  by  oflerii^  a  position  to  a  man  outside  through  the 
union  hall,  just  aa  the  gentleman  here  stated 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No.  But  the  company  said,  "We 
can  give  you  the  job  if  you  can  square  yourself  with  the  union  and  be 
a  member  of  the  union."  And  the  man  could  not  get  into  the  union, 
apparently. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Are  you  famiUar  with  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  this  case.  But  I  know  a 
lot  of  others  just  like  it.  I  do  not  mean  with  reference  to  your  union, 
but  some  others. 

Senator  Ellenuer.  Of  all  the  operators  employed  on  American 
ships,  what  percentage  do  not  beloi^  to  the  union?     Do  you  know? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Well,  I  should  say — I  cannot  give  you  an  exact 
figure ;  but  I  should  say  it  is  around — it  is  less  than  15  percent,  probably 
around  10  percent. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  do  not  beloi^  to  a  union? 

Mr.  BoROW.  That  do  not  belong  to  the  A.  E.  T.  A. 

Senator  Ellender.  To  your  union? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  In  the  contracts  which  you  make  with  these 
various  steamship  companies,  have  you  ever  tried  to  write  into  that 
contract  what  you  are  now  trying  to  write  into  this  bill,  with  reference 
to  your  wearing  apparel  and  insignia  and  the  clothes  you  have  to  wear 
and  the  food  you  get  on  the  ships? 

Mr.  BoHOW.  Yea,  air ;  we  have  such  provisions  in  the  contracts. 

Senator  Ellender.  Have  you  ever  succeeded  in  getting  that  put 
through,  into  your  contracts? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  it.     I  can  read  the  contracts  to  you. 

Senator  Ellender.  Then,  what  is  the  necessity  of  putting  it  into 
this  bill? 

Mr.  BoHow.  Well,  as  I  explained,  there  seemed  to  be  some  questions 
over  the  interpretation  of  certain  sections  of  the  Maritime  Commisaion 
Act  which  denne  officers  and  define  unlicensed  men. 

Senator  Ellender.  I  understand  that.  But  since  you  folks  control 
about  85  or  90  percent  of  the  operators  who  man  these  ships,  insofar 
as  radio  is  concerned,  and  you  have  by  contracts  done  this  in  the  past, 
now  you  want  to  write  it  into  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  the  shipowner  do 
it?     Is  that  your  view? 

Mr.  BoROW,  Well,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain 
shipowners  and  certain  ship  officials  to  ignore  what  is  actually  written, 
into  bona  fide  contracts  negotiated  between  the  union  and  the 
employer. 
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Reiiator  Ellkndkk.  If  thoy  do  tliat,  do  you  not  have  your  remedy 
to  atriko?    Yon  luvvo  oxercisfd  that  remedy  in  the  [mat,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Boiiow,  Yes,  nir;  wc  have.  Hut  wo  are  iiitoroHtod  in  avoiding 
thoae  strikes.  And  we  need  tlie  cooperation  of  yoti  (;eiitleiiioii  hem 
to  do  tlmt. 

Senator-  Kllbnukk,  That  is  all. 

Senator  Vanuunbkuu.  When  a  dispute  of  that  sort  arisen,  wliy 
should  it  not  be  arbitrated,  witliout  foreclosing  your  ultimate  right  to 
strike? 

Mr.  BoKOw.  Well,  here  in  something  tliat  iH  already  agreed  to, 
between  employer  and  employee.    80  why  should  it  be  arbitrated? 

Senator  Vandenberq.  Well,  it  m«v  be  a  queston  of  interpretation. 
And  if  you  are  sure  of  your  position,  1  think  you  could  go  into  arbitra- 
tion with  complete  confuleneo. 

Mr.  BoHow.  Well,  we  do  not  feel  we  should  take  such  a  position  as 
that.  It  iH  true  il  is  in  the  contritct,  and  tlie  union  and  the  employe* 
both  agree  on  its  inlerpretutiona.  But  we  cannot  make  a  contract 
that  wouM  violate  any  Federal  statute.  And  that  in  what  some  of  tho 
shipowners  who  have  violaled  Lids  particular  eoction  claim. 

Senator  Vanuknbkru.  Yes.  But  I  underat>and  you  are  protestiof 
against  any  statutory  provision  for  arbitration  of  any  nature.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Bouow.  ('ompulaory  arbitration;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandknbkiuj.  Of  any  nature,  oven  for.u  week?  You 
would  he  oppoaci)  to  a  statutory  requirement  for  a  week's  delay  while 
an  independent  b*>dy  determines  the  fact? 

Mr.  BoRow.  At  this  particular  time;  yen,  sir. 

Senator  (iiBBON.  Wliy  do  you  say  "at  this  particular  time"? 

Mr.  BoKow.  Be(uiuse,  as  lias  been  stated  here  many  times,  the 
shipping  industry  is  going  through  a  state  of  tramtion  as  far  as  labor 
relations  are  conc«rned,  And  wo  feel  that  we  are  getting  right  to  the 
proper  answer  now,  in  these  arbitration  clauses  that  are  in  our  current 
agreements.  They  have  worked  out  very  satisfactorily.  And  also, 
there  is  a  better  undorstanding  that  is  taking  place  between  the 
employer,  on  one  side,  and  the  employee,  on  the  other. 

Senator  (Iibson.  You  moan  by  "transition,"  n  period  during  which 
you  are  testing  out  these  agreements? 

Mr.  BoKOw.  Particularly  tliis  particular  clause  in  that  agreement. 
And  thus  tar  it  is  working  out  very  well.  And  we  feel  that  to  change 
that  at  this  particular  time  would  oaly  add  to  the  confuaion,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  help  the  situation  any. 

Senator  Kli.kndkr.  May  1  ask  a  further  question? 

Mr.  Boiiow,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kli.kndkr.  Suppose  that  the  amendment  that  you  are 
proposing  to  the  law  should  be  made  as  you  desire  it,  would  not  that 
prevent  anybody  who  does  not  belong  to  a  union  from  being  employed 
by  asteanisliip  company? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  wliat  particular  soctioa  you 
refer  to. 

Senator  Kllknokh.  You  referrtid,  yesterday,  to  wearing  insignia 
and  to  certain  classifications  wliich  should  be  placed  on  the  operators. 

Mr.  Boiiow.  Vcs,  sir. 

Senator  Kllkndkr.  And  would  not  that  lead  us  to  write  into  that 
bill  the  omploynumt  of  operators  who  belong  to  your  union? 
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Mr.  BoRow.  I  do  not  see  that. 

Senator  Ellenuer.  You  would  not  go  that  far? 

Mr.  BoROW.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  not  your  purpose  and  jour  intention? 

Mr.BoROW.  Thatiscorrect,sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  All  right. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Further  on  Mr.  Jackson  states,  commenting  upon  the 
recent  report  of  the  Maritime  Commissiont 

The  third  great  problem  of  the  indufitry  is  that  of  stabilization  or  aecurity  ot 
maritime  labor.  No  one  with  a  aense  of  social  respoDBibilitv  today  questions  the 
right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively  and  secure  for  itself  its  full  share  of  partieipft- 
tion  in  an  industry.  It  is  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpcee  to  stabilize  tJie  ad- 
vantages to  which  labor  is  entitled  that  has  led  the  Maritime  Cominiasion  to 
sdvocat«  the  creation  of  a  Ship  Labor  Mediation  Board. 

The  creation  of  a  mediation  board  will  protect  labor  against  the  sudden  and 
unwarranted  reduction  in  wages  which  have  sometimea  come  about  ia  periods  of 
economic  depression. 

It  is  impossible  for  maritime  labor  to  reconcile  such  pronouncements 
comii^  from  a  company  whose  past  and  even  present  record  of  imfair 
labor  practices  has  so  Tividly  impressed  itself  upon  those  who  fell  under 
the  blow  of  its  incessant  antiumon  onslaughts. 

Senator  Vandbnbero.  Under  what  r^istiy  are  these  other  United 
Fruit  Co.  ships,  which  are  not  under  American  r^istry? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Mostly  the  Central  American  countries,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Do  you  not  think  perhaps  they  may  have 
to  make  some  concessions,  by  way  of  recogniziiig  Central  American 
sovereignties,  inasmuch  as  their  operations  are  conducted  there  as 
much  as  they  are  up  here?  In  other  words,  is  that  a  Intimate  criti- 
cism of  them,  in  view  of  their  operations? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  beheve  so.  Because  plenty  of  the  Scandanavian 
countries  run  their  vessels  all  over  the  world,  and  some  never  go  back 
to  a  Scandanavian  country;  and  yet  they  continue  to  carry  the  flag 
of  their  own  nation. 

Senator  Vandbnbero.  Yes.  But  they  do  not  have  large  invests 
ments  in  the  land  of  the  particular  countries.  For  instance,  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  has  enormous  land  investments  in  Guatemala. 
Suppose  Guatemala  insists  on  having  a  ship  or  two  under  its  registry. 
Then  do  you  not  think  the  United  Fruit  Co.  might  have  to  take 
Guatemalan  registry,  now  and  then,  under  those  circumstances? 

And  you  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  BoROw.  Well,  perhaps  they  have.  But  you  realize  that  the 
authorities  in  those  countries  do  not  tell  the  United  Fruit  Co.  what 
to  do.     Precisely  the  reverse  is  true. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  Well,  it  just  seems  to  me  that  that  criticism 
might  be  unfair.     But  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  facts, 

Mr.  BoROw.  I  have  a  bit  of  evidence  here,  in  support  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's  testimony,  regarding  training  ships,  in  his  prepared  atatement. 
In  Mr.  Curran's  prepared  statement,  we  have  the  following  sentraice, 
under  the  subject  of  training  ships: 

During  the  maritime  strikes  of  1936  and  1S37,  the  shipowners  themselves,  in 
cooperation  with  certain  discredited  officials  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union, 
scoured  the  inland  towns  and  farms  for  young  men  and  boys  with  whom  to  man 
their  ships , 

Here  I  have  an  affidavit,  dated  at  PhUadelphia,  December  3,  1936, 
[reading] : 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  5,  19Se. 

I,  Fred  Himmelein,  captain  of  tug  Atlantic  City,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  make  the  following  etatameat  of  my  own  free  wiU  and 
accord: 

I  declare  that  I  am  a  legal  resident  and  property  owner  in  the  town  of  Veriga, 
N.  J.,  which  is  located  between  South  Westville  and  National  Park,  N.  J. 

That  on  or  about  December  1,  1936,  approximately  10  boys  and  men  were  re- 
cruited from  the  town  of  Veriga,  K.  J.,  to  ship  out  as  unlicensed  members  of  the 
crews  of  certain  tankers,  probably  the  steamship  Sylvan  Arrow  and  steamship 
PavUboro,  from  Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

That  is  the  Socony-Vacuum  Transportation  Co.  [continuing  to 
read]; 

That  I  know  all  of  these  boys  by  sight  and  am  personally  acquainted  with  at 
least  five  of  them;  they  are  Jack  Calout,  who  iS  under  care  and  custody  of  the 
probation  officer;  William  Press;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Blair;  a  boy  by  the  name 
of  Cooper;  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Goredy;  and  approximately  four  others. 

That  the  majority  of  the  above-named  are  under  18  years  of  age  and  only  a  few, 
j.  e,,  Cooper,  one  of  the  Goredy  brothers,  and  possibly  Blair  have  had  any  experi' 
ence  at  sea. 

That  if  these  inexperienced  men  presented  dischar^,  certifying  discharges  from 
previous  ships,  they  mUst  neces9anly  have  been  falsified  or  altered. 

F.  HiuuELEiN  (Fred  Hiuuelein). 
Fbed  B.  Ebtkb, 

Wilmm  No.  1. 
Abnold  M.  Richard. 

Wilneae  No.  i. 
Witnesses  affirm  authenticity  of  above  signature. 

Ellen  B.  Deadt,  Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  March  25,  1037. 

(The  above  paper  is  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee.) 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  received  for  the  record. 

Senator  Vandenbkbo.  What  does  that  prove,  in  connection  with 
this  biU? 

Mr.  BoBOw.  This  was  on  the  question  of  training  ships,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  would  not  have  a  man  like  that  from  a 
training  ship,  would  you? 

MrTBoRow.  Pardon  me? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Would  you  have  men  such  as  you  described 
in  that  affidavit  from  the  training  ships? 

Mr.  IJoRow.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  not  the  point  at  all. 

Senator  VANnsNBERO.  It  is  not?    Then,  what  is  the  point? 

Mr.  BoROw.  The  point  is  that  certain  shipowners  claim  they  want 
trained  and  experienced  men.  But  when  they  have  the  opportuuity 
to  set  these  men,  instead  of  doing  that,  they  scour  the  inland  towns 
and  get  these  farmers.  Many  of  these  men  have  since  become  expert 
and  helped  in  their  training  by  the  union  men  who  are  now  on  the  ves- 
sels. We  feel  that  the  position  taken  by  the  shipowners  in  this  respect 
is  certainly  one  that  is  not  justified.  Tney  could  have  had  many  expe- 
rienced men  in  the  past,  but  they  preferred  to  get  men  like  these. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  How  about  the  position  taken  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission:  That  things  of  this  sort  would  be  miaimiged  if  we 
had  training?  I  should  think  that  would  be  an  ai^ument  in  favor  of 
adequate  training,  rather  than  against  it. 

Mr.  BoBow.  Well,  under  certain  condition  we  are  interested  and 
in  favor  of  adequate  training.  Naturally  under  certain  conditions 
everybody  would  have  to  be. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  certain  training  schools,  one  in  Boston, 
one  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  New  York,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
What  is  your  attitude  toward  those? 

Mr.  BoRow.  The  attitude  of  the  A.  R.  T.  A.?  WTiy,  we  give 
preference,  as  we  stated  before,  to  all  men  having  experience  or  dis- 
charges from  either  Government-supervised  places  or  coming  &om 
the  Regular  Army  and  Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Can  they  always  get  into  your  union? 

Mr.  BoBow.  If  anybody  can  get  in,  those  men  can  get  in. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  That  is  it,  if  anybody  can  get  in.  If  you 
transfer  your  closed  list  from  the  west  to  the  east  coast,  then  there  is 
no  chance  for  anybody  to  get  in,  is  there?  Don't  you  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  entire  situation? 

Mr,  BoBOW.  Well,  I  would  not  call  it  a  monopoly. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Would  you  like  to  transfer  the  western 
practice  to  the  east  coast? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Well,  such  a  practice  would  only  be  adopted  when  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Senator  Vandenbekg.  I  was  asking  how  you  felt  about  it. 

Mr.  BoRow.  If  it  becomes  absolute  necessary,  there  is. only  one 
thing  to  do.  We  are  interested  in  protection  and  stabilization  for 
American  citizens  engaged  in  this  industry. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  am  for  American  citizens  engaged  in  this 
industiy.    Some  of  your  officials  are  not  American  citizens,  are  they? 

Mr.  BoRow.  You  have  to  be  an  American  citizen  to  belong  to  the 
A.  R.  T.  A.,  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  VandenbebO.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  union  officials  American  citizens? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Are  all  the  union  officials  on  the  west  coast 
American  citizens? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care 
of  this  side. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Is  Mr.  Harry  Bridges  an  Americaai  citizen? 

Mr.  Bc\ROw.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  believe  he  has  taken  out  \m 
naturalization  papers. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  times? 

Mr.  BpBow.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  like  your  emphasis  on  American  citizens. 
I  like  to-  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  BoROw.  Well,  our  constitution  specifically  states  you  must  be 
an  American  citizen  before  you  can  become  a  member  of  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  under  any  direction  from  Mr.   HBny 


Mr.  BoROW.  You  mean  me,  personally? 
The  Chairman.  No;  your  union. 

Mr.  BoRow.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  under  direction  from  anybody. 
The  Chairman.  .4re  you  associated  with  any  other  unions? 
Mr.  BoROW.  We  have  our  own  autonomy. 

The  Chairman.  But  are  you  associated  with  the  other  unionB? 
Mr.  BoROW.  Well,  of  course,  we  cooperate,  one  with  the  oiiier. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  representing,  in  your  appearance  here, 
just  what  group?     What  did  you  say,  yesterday? 

Mr.  BoROw.  The  American  Radio  Tel^raphists'  Association. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  go  ahead.  I  think  you  gave  us  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Harry  Bridges  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  or  your 
supervision  or  direction? 

Mr.  BoROW.  No,  sir.  Of  course  if  Mr.  Bridges  has  a  good  idea, 
or  if  any  of  j'ou  gentlemen  have  a  good  idea,  that  we  could  use,  why, 
we  certainly  will  use  it. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  What  is  Mr,  Bridges'  official  position  with 
the  union? 

Mr.  Borow.  I  understand  he  U  president  of  the  Pacific  coast  dis- 
trict of  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  'Warehousemen's 
.Association.    I  believe  that  is  what  it  is. 

Senator  Vandenbbrg.  How  can  that  be,  if  you  say  that  your  own 
regulations  require  that  all  officers  should  be  citizens? 

Mr.  BoBow.  Mr.  Henry  Bridges  is  not  a  member  of  the  A.  R.  T.  A, 

Senator  Vandenbbrg.  Oh,  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  have  anything  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  your  union? 

Mr.  BoRow,  Well,  there  may  be  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  mean  in  his  official 
relations. 

Mr.  BoROW.  No,  sii- — well,  he  is  not  an  officer  of  the  A.  R.  T.  A. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  aU  right.  But  has  he  anything  to  do, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  your  organization? 

Mr.  BoBow.  The  A.  R.  T.  A.  has  dealing  with  Mr.  Bridges  as 
president  of  a  union  belonging  to  the  Mantime  Federation  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  say  that  Mr.  Bridges  is  not  a  citizen? 

Mr.  BoROW.  I  did  not  say  such  a  thing,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  he  a  citizen? 

Mr.  BoRow.  My  only  understanding  of  the  situation  is  that  he  has 
taken  out  naturalization  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  period  when  he  was  in  his  official 
position,  and  when  he  had  no  papers? 

Mr.  BOKOw.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BoRow.  I  liave  here  some  evidence  of  collusion  by  slupowners 
or  their  agents  to  circumvent  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  On  this  question  may  we  quote  the  statement  of  Charles  Fahy, 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as  submitted 
under  <iue8tioning  at  ttie  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  con- 
vention, at  New  York,  concluded  December  9  [reading): 

You  want  to  impiiHe  011  labor  uiiioiiB  a  more  drastic  regulation.  You  advocate 
putting  unions  out  of  business.  That  would  be  unfair  unless  the  employer  could 
also  be  put  out  of  business.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  administer  aiiil  enforce 
this  statute  without  fear  or  favoritism,  but  it  is  also  your  duty,  the  ciuty  of  em- 
ployers, to  comply  with  it  frankly,  openly,  and  without  reserve.  Collective 
bargaining  cannot  exist  in  the  face  of  employer  coercion  of  individual  employees 
in  their  choice  of  bargaining  agents. 

I  should  fike  to  stress  that  last  clause  t^ain: 


Senator  Vandenberg.  Cannot  you  broaden  that  statement:  You 
could  not  have  proper  collective  bai^aining  if  there  is  any  coercion 
or  intimidation  anj-where,  on  either  side? 
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Mr.  BoROW.  Generally  speaking;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandbnberq.  Yes;  I  agree  that  the  employer  must  not 
coerce.     And  neither  must  anybody  else.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Generally  Bpeaking,  I  would  say  that  is  true,  sir. 

Maritime  labor  sincerely  feels  and  earnestly  believes  that  if  all  the 
shipowners  would  only  accept  these  few  cardinal  points,  instead  of 
seeking  to  evade  them,  then  the  hazards  that  now  beset  us  woidd 
vanish  into  thin  air. 

Now,  gentlemen,  on  this  matter  of  employer  coercion  of  individuals, 
I  should  like  to  submit  two  affidavits,  with  particular  reference  to 
our  craft. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  receive  them  for  the  record.  Can  you 
tell  us  in  a  word  what  they  are? 

Mr.  BoHOw.  In  a  few  words,  they  give  evidence  where  the  agents  of 
the  company  actually  coerced  radio  operators  from  dropping  their 
affiliations  with  the  A.  R.  T.  A.,  and  to  join  a  company-controlled 
Or^nization  instead. 

The  Chairman.  How  loi^  ago  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  BoRow.  August  2,  1937,  and  July  28  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  dates  of  the  affidavits.  But  when 
did  the  events  take  place? 

Mr.  BoROW.  The  event  took  place,  in  one  case,  on  July  29. 

The  Chairman,  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  other  case,  July  26. 

The  Chairman.  Both  the  same  line? 

Mr.  BoHow.  Pardon  me,  air? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  steamship  line? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Let  me  see,  please  [examining  the  papers].  This  one 
here  is  from  the  Savannah  Line — ^both  from  the  Savannah  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  they  will  be  received  for  the  record. 

Go  ahead. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Aunusl  S,  1937. 
MoBT.  BoROW,  Secrelory. 

Dear  Brother  Borow;  On  July  29,  1937,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  an  I.  S.  U.  dele- 
gate and  repreaenting  the  C.  T.  U,.  boarded  the  vessel,  eteamahip  Cily  of  SI.  Louis, 
upon  which  I  had  been  employed  5  months  as  a  radio  operator,  and  still  wfte 
«mployed  in  that  capacity.  The  delegate,  Mr.  Martin,  said  I  had  to  join  the 
C.  T.  U.  or  he  would  tie  up  the  ship,  a,e  the  crew  and  longshoremen  were  backiiig 
iiim.  I  refused  to  join.  The  first  officer,  Mr.  Momborquett*.  came  to  the  radio 
room  and  said  he  had  to  pay  me  off.  He  advised  me  to  join  C.  T.  TI.  and  offered 
-to  lend  me  money  for  that  purpose.  Later  in  the  captain's  office,  Captain  Riser 
also  offered  to  lend  me  the  money  to  join  C.  T.  U. 

I  was  paid  off  and  left  the  ship.  All  this  took  place  15  minutes  before  scheduled 
sailing  time. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  A.  QniNn, 

Book  No.  Sil-S. 

A  Deposition 

New  York  City,  July  S8.  1937. 
I,  Edgar  S.  Johnson,  do  hereby  depose  and  state  that  the  following  is  true  and 
correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief; 

I  am  a  radio  officer  employed  aooard  the  Steamship  Cily  of  Birmingkani  of  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Co.  (Savannah  Line).  During  the  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Boston  on  July  24  and  35  while  I  was  on  watch  in  the  radio  room  a  man  by  Ute 
name  of  Mr.  Martin,  who  claimed  to  be  representing  the  United  Licensed  Officov 
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and  the  Commercial  TeleKraphere  Union,  entered  the  room  ftuirist  my  will  and 

Sve  me  the  ultimatum:  Join  up  with  the  C.  T.  U,  or  get  on  the  ehlp,"  [  in- 
■med  Ur.  Martin  that  1  was  a  member  o(  the  Amerioan  Radio  Telesrapblata' 
AaeociatioD.  He  then  stated  that  the  ton^horemen  in  Chelsea,  B<Mton,  would 
not  unload  the  ship  or  take  the  pasRengere'  suitcaHW  aabore.  1  told  him  to  do  m 
he  aaw  fit.  After  the  ship  had  dockecf  the  master  of  the  veMiel,  Captain  Rroun, 
stopped  me  on  the  boat  deck.  He  inquired  as  to  my  union  amliatton.  At  thia 
very  same  time  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Martin.  I  replied  to  the  master  that  he 
repreeonted  the  company  and  should  not  enter  into  the  trouble.  The  maater 
stated  that,  "the  ship  wan  an  A.  F.  of  L.  ship  and  that  all  members  of  the  erew 
had  to  be  membem  01  A.  P.  of  L.  unions  if  they  wanted  tc  remain,"  The  master 
also  inquired  if  I  wax  an  American  or  a  Russian.  I  stated  that  I  wa«  an  American. 
He  also  stated  that  he  did  not  want  any  C.  I.  O.  men  aboard  the  ibip:  and  that 
I  had  C.  i.  O.  ideas.  After  about  2  hour*  of  wraugUnf  I  was  compelled  to  pay 
S8  in  order  to  hold  my  job. 

(Kgned)     Edqam  B.  JoBoaoM. 

Sworn  before  me  this  29lh  day  of  July,  1M7. 

(bialI  Bobkwt  a.  Bbonts,  Solary. 

Commission  expires  March  30,  1938. 

No.  1 

Tbb  Comnbbcial  TSLBOBtrBBBs'  (Jmiok, 

July  te,  i9sa. 

Reeeived  from  Edgar  S.  Joboson.  80  aecounl  of  secood  quarter — paid. 

Per     Gbo.  Uabtim,  Sttrttar^Trta^w*', 

Mr.  BoBow.  The  maritime  unioiu  bsve  foand  that  leadioe  ship- 
ownere  are  not  only  not  complying  with  the  proraioiu  of  the  Wwier 
Act  but  kleo  that  the  provistotu  of  Public  i^w  No.  26,  Serenty-fifth 
Congreee,  with  respect  to  the  optiooal  provunoiw  concerning  accept- 
ance of  a  seamen's  identification  certificate,  instead  of  vhat  us  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  [a  paiuel 

TtieCHAiKMAM.  Ab  the  "Copeland  fink  book"? 

Mr.  BoBow.  That  is  correct.    Thank  you,  sir. 

TbeCHAiBMAS.  You  are  welcome. 

Mr.  BoBOW.  La  other  words,  the  contiauou*  discharge  book. 

The  Chaibma?!.  Is  there  any  case  where  the  uotoiu  bare  prohibited 
a  man  from  uiang  the  "fink  book,"  instead  of  the  certificate,  to  put  it 
the  other  way  around? 

Mr.  BoBow.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ca«e  where  the  umons  have 
actually  prohibited  it.  I  believe  the  Senator  knows  the  poaitioD  of 
the  martbme  unionc  with  respect  to  the  aeceptanec  of  this  book. 

The  Chaismax.  Yes;  I  know  the  aereement  was  made  that  there 
should  be  &ee  intercfajinze  and  no  diseriminatioo  against  a  man, 
whether  he  earned  one  form  of  book  or  the  other.  And  I  hare 
Bffidarrts,  which  I  «hal[  ihnw  the  cmmuittee  Eater,  to  show  that  hsu 
not  been  Lired  up  to  t^  the  union^i. 

Now  you  are  bcingmff  in  affidavit*  to  stMW  lh«  action  of  the  steam' 
rinp  tines.     But  mnember,  it  woriu  both  way*. 

Mr.  BoBCW.  Yes,  «r;ttdrtei4 

The  Cg*iBMA3(  Y*}!!  have  bad  the  adraotage,  ia  your  group,  of 
tMiiig"bee{sqiiada."     ^IxiA  Ghat  cevtaii^is  •nMraeiage. 

Mr.  B<niow  Well,  that  is  not  so  Ton  pr»re  it  by  tb«  aAdaribi, 
{desae. 

The  Ckaukajt   All  right   I  still  priy/e  U  \.f  tha  affidarita. 

Mr.  Boaow  [  tfao'dd  lik«  to  6(*te  it  smom  (bat  aU  the  sAdavita 
yon  bare  are  thiogR  that  era  prvseafed  ea  ditiriiiMmial  to  the  pcsilioa 
of  labor.  t>ja'n  j<,ti  rmtirit  *aj  *#d*TiB*  that  Mn  of  any  beiaafit  to 
labM',  in  ytjur  rigau/m.'* 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Are  tho8e  affida\-its  beneficial?  I  would  thmk 
they  were  to  the  contrary.  There  ought  to  be  no  occasion  for  thoBO 
disturbances  on  the  part  either  of  the  shipowners  or  of  the  unions. 
We  had  a  definite  understanding,  did  we  not,  about  those  identifica- 
tion certificates — that  they  should  be  interchangeable? 

Mr.  BoKOW.  When  you  say  "we,"  whom  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  representatives  of  your  unions  and  the 
ofRcials  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BoROw.  I  believe  that  was  the  agreement,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  agreement. 

Mr.  BoRow.  But  here  we  have  cases  where  it  was  violated  on  the 
part  of  the  steamship  companies. 

I  should  like  to  submit  two  affidavits  in  proof  thereof.  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  in  reading  them. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  they  will  be  received. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:} 

American  Rasio  Tblegrafhists  Association, 

New  York.  N.  Y..  April  8,  1937. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  statements  made  below  are  true. 

This  morning  Mr.  Villandre,  of  the  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America, 
assigned  me  to  the  steamship  American  Importer.  He  told  rae  to  report  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  at  the  I.  M.  M.  office.  Mr.  Gilbert  O.K.'d  the  assignment  slip  and  told 
mc  to  report  to  the  chief  officer  on  board  the  vessel. 

Not  being  able  to  find  the  chief  officer  at  the  moment  I  reported  to  Mr.  Finch, 
chief  radio  officer.  After  talking  to  him  a  while  I  showed  him  my  certificate  of 
identification  and  certificate  of  service.  Mr.  Finch  told  me  that  these  certiflcatea 
alone  would  not  be  enough  and  I  would  have  to  take  out  the  continuous  discharge 
book;  that  this  is  the  company's  requirement. 

1  went  back  to  Mr.  Gilbert  to  check  up.  I  showed  him,  also,  the  above-men- 
tioned certificates  and  he  too  told  me  that  I  would  be  required  to  take  out  the 
continuous  discharge  book.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  the  photographs.  I  told 
him  I  had  one. 

Mr.  Gilbert  also  said  that  I  would  not  be  the  only  one  to  take  out  the  con- 
tinous  discharge  book  and  that  the  book  would  be  issued  to  me  on  the  ship. 
(Signed)     Anthony  Paul  Golubinbki, 


A  Statement  op  the  Facts  in  the  Case  op  Thomas  P.  Henderson,  Radio. 
Operator  Discharqed  From  the  Steamship  "DiRiao,"  Operated  bt  thb 
Texas  Co.,  fob  Refcbing  to  Take  out  the  Copeland  Continooos  Dis- 

On  January  9,  1937,  ThoB.  P.  Henderson  secured  employment  as  radio  operator- 
on  the  steamship  LHrigo,  a  vessel  operated  by  the  Texas  Co.  in  the  coastwise 
oil  trade. 

Upon  the  veBsel's  return  to  New  York,  approximately  January  25,  the  company 
started  preparations  to  facilitate  the  issuance  of  the  Copeland  continuous  dis- 
charge books.  Photographers  were  sent  aboard  and  the  application  blanks  for 
the  books  issued.  Henderson  notified  the  master  that  he  was  unable  to  take  out 
the  book  due  to  his  union  affiliation  and  stated  that  he  thought  the  books  were 
not  required  until  June  1937  in  the  coastwise  service.  A  conference  between 
Henderson,  the  master.  Captain  Svensson  at  that  time,  and  a  member  of  thft 
company's  office  force  followed  during  which  Henderson  was  told  that  he  could 
continue  to  sail  without  the  book  until  such  time  as  it  was  legally  required. 

lu  February  and  in  March  these  preparations  by  the  company  continued  and 
as  a  result  there  were  other  conferences  between  Henderson,  the  master,  by  this 
time  Captain  Rasmussen,  and  the  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  marine  superintendent, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Hand.  At  each  conference  Henderson  was  assured  that  he  could  con- 
tinue without  the  book  as  long  as  it  was  legal  to  do  so. 

Finally  by  the  end  of  March  all  members  of  the  ships  company  had  the  books 
except  Henderson.     And  at  the  end  of  March,  exact  date  unknown,  Mr.  Hand 
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in  conversfttion  with  Uenderaan  told  him  that  he  could  continue  and,  aaid  he, 
"In  tact,  you  may  never  have  to  take  out  the  book." 

On  April  16,  the  veeael  docked  in  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  in  the  forenoon.  At 
about  10  o'clock,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Hand,  entered  the  master's  room  and 
shortly  aft«rward  left.  The  captain  then  called  Henderson  into  his  room  and 
informed  him  that  they  were  letting  him  go. 

He  said,  "Mr.  Hand  tells  me  that  he  has  a  man  with  the  book  to  take  your 
place.  He  says  that  orders  have  come  through  from  the  New  York  office  to  let 
you  go,  if  you  have  not  taken  out  the  book.  However,  you  are  not  "in  bad" 
with  the  company.  Your  services  were  satiefactory,  and  Mr.  Hand  informs  me 
tbat  he  will  instruct  the  Radiomarine  Corporation  to  give  you  preference  for  the 
next  Texas  Co.  radio  job  that  is  open,  provided  you  have  the  book," 

The  vessel  was  posted  to  sail  at  6  a.  m.,  April  17.  The  nearest  port  at  which 
Henderson  could  secure  the  temporary  certificate  of  identification  to  be  used,  as 
was  his  legal  right  under  House  Resolution  143,  instead  of  the  continuous  dis- 
charge book,  was  Galveston.  In  the  time  left  him  before  sailing  Henderson  was 
unable  to  secure  this  temporary  certificate.  Therefore  he  left  the  ship,  having 
been  relieved  by  the  new  operator,  and  reported  to  the  Radiomarine  Corporation 
offices.  There  he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Hand,  Texas  Co.  superintendent  had 
already  placed  his  request  for  preferential  employment,  of  Henderson,  such 
treatment  to  be  accorded  him  when  he  secured  the  continuous  discharge  book. 
[Signed]    Thos.  p.  Henderson. 

Witnessed;  Eooene  Dtjprbb. 
Statb  op  P&nnstlvania, 

Courtly  of  Phiiad^pkta,  *s.: 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of  April  1937. 

EtLBN  E.  Dbadt,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  March  25,  1941. 

Mr.  BoRow.  One,  in  the  case  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine,  that  compelled  a  radio  officer  to  accept  a  continuous  discharge 
book  in  place  of  a  seaman's  identification  certificate,  contrary  to  the 
agreement  which  the  Senator  spoke  of. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  not  contrary.  The  agreement  was  that 
the  seamen  might  present  either  one,  either  the  'fink  book"  or  the 
certificate.  The  law  is  so  written;  and  the  law  carried  out  the  agree- 
ment which  the  witness  has  already  stated  exists. 

Mr.  EoRow.  Do  you  think  the  steamship  companies  are  carrying 
out  that  miderstanmng? 

The  Chairman,  You  say  not,  and  you  are  presenting  proof  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  BoROW.  Naturally. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  BoRow.  I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that  a  particular  violator 
in  this  respect  has  been  the  oD  companies,  particularly  the  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  controlled  by  the  "Liberty  League"  Pews;  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Co. J  the  SoCony-Vacuum  Co.;  and  the  Texas  Oil  Co.  And  this  affi- 
davit that  I  submit  in  evidence  will  confinn  that  position. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  were  pleading,  yesterday,  for  a  better 
imderstanding  and  relationship  between  employers  and  employees. 
Don't  you  think  this  would  he  a  good  place  to  start  to  quit  c^hng 
names? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Well,  that  should  work  both  ways. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  agree  with  that.  But  somebody  has  to 
start  it. 

Mr.  BoROW.  Well,  we  have  quite  a  broad  aspect  on  that,  already. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  have  started  it? 

Mr.  BoRow.  A  long  time  ago;  sure. 

The  Chairman.  W  ell,  you  are  promoting  it  this  morning.     Proceed. 
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Mr.  BoROw.  The  committee  is  interested  in  the  facts,  aren't  they, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  of  course.  And  we  are  asking  you  to  submit 
the  facts,  and  we  shall  receive  all  you  have  to  say  about  it,  and  all 
your  affidavits. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Yes;  we  are  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  BOROW.  On  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  amend- 
ments, the  A.  R.  T.  A.  is  definitely  opposed  to  proposed  amendments 
under  title  X,  in  S.  3078,  and  even  more  so  to  S.  1710,  in  its  entirety. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  S.  1710? 

Mr.  BoRow.  That  is  the  one  that  you  submitted  yesterday, 
Senator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Senator  Guffey's  bill? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  union  is  opposed  to  this  bill  in  its 
entirety— S.  1710? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  unsatisfactory,  from  start  to  finish? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission proposal? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir;  definitely  so. 

On  the  question,  primarily,  of  S.  3078,  we  are  opposed  to  it  because 
it  attempts  to  set  up  in  the  shi{)ping  industry  a  comparable  arrange- 
ment of  compulsory  arbitration  in  all  labor  disputes,  as  was  set  up  in 
the  railroad 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  1  want  to  be  sure:  Are  you  referring 
to  Senator  Guffey's  bill,  with  the  amendments?  You  are  speakii^  of 
this  bill  which  you  were  given  yesterday? 

Mr.  Boaow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  perfected  bill? 

Mr.  Borow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Borow.  I  am  referrii^,  in  this  particular  section,  primarily  to 
S.  3078,  however. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Borow.  I  shall  make  more  specific  reference  to  S.  1710  just  a 
little  later,  and  conclude  my  testimony. 

We  are  opposed  to  it,  on  the  attempts  to  set  up  in  the  shipping 
industiy  a  comparable  arrangement  of  compulsory  arbitration,  in 
maiitime  labor  disputes,  as  was  set  up  in  the  rail  transportation  in- 
dustry in  1926,  the  general  reasons  being  that  the  situations  facing 
the  maritime  employees  differ  greatly  from  those  facing  railroad  labor 
in  1926. 

On  the  question  of  seniority,  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
seniority  settled  many  of  the  problems  facing  the  railway  industry  in 
1926,  while  seniority  in  the  merchant  marine,  for  the  unlicensed 
personnel,  would  solve  no  problem  and  settle  nothing,  so  far  as  labor 
issues  are  concerned.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  basic  conditions  of 
employment  are  different  and  rec^uire  a  different  approach,  and  there- 
fore require  totally  different  solutions. 

And  finally,  the  enactment  of  such  amendments  would  have  a 
tendency  to  stabihze  unfair  conditions  in  the  maritime  industry  in 
1937,  according  to  the  present  proposed  amendments,  whereas  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  stabiUzed  fair  conditions  in  1926. 
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.  May  I  state  just  a  few  figures  on  this  point?  In  the  railroads,  in 
1920,  the  average  wage  of  railway  trainmen,  according  to  the  figures, 
was  $48  per  week;  in  1926  it  was  S45.  Now,  in  the  case  of  seamen, 
in  1920  A,  B.'s  were  receiving  S90  per  month;  in  J 937 — ^today  they  are 
receiving  only  S72.50.    That  is  the  Maritime  Commission  scale. 

On  the  question  of  S.  1710 

The  CHAiBUAif  (interpo^ng).  In  that  connection,  may  I  ask  a 
question?  When  you  speak  as  you  do  about  S.  1710,  are  you  speaking 
for  all  your  linions?     Is  yom-  position  that  of  all  the  C.  I.  O.  group? 

Mr.  BoROw.  On  the  question  of  S.  1710,  let  me  say  this:  the  first 
time  we  have  seen  that  was  yesterday,  when  the  chairman  submitted 
that  amendment.  We  took  this  up  with  the  representatives  of  the 
maritime  unions  who  are  here  in  Washington.  And  after  giving  it 
some  study,  we  do  not  see  how  fmy  of  the  progressive  maritime  labor 
groups  could  go  for  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  So  when  you  expre^  your  personal  opposition  to 
S.  1710,  apparently  you  suggest  the  opposition  of  all  the  unions,  bo 
far  as  you  have  had  contact  with  them? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir.  I  suggest  it;  I  cannot  speak  for  them.  I 
believe  other  witnesses,  following  me,  will  take  a  definite  position 
on  it. 

S.  1710  woidd  deny  to  the  seamen  the  protection  and  offices  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board-^a  Government  agency  with  a  singu- 
lar record  of  fairness  and  impartiality — and  replace,  in  its  stead, 
what  would  be  known  as  ship  labor  boards  and  mediation  boards. 
Maritime  labor,  in  psrticidar,  has  been  plagued  by  unfair  labor 
practices  on  the  part  of  its  employers;  and  the  abridgement  of  such 
tried  and  proven  protection  against  the  malpractices  of  many  ship- 
owners certainly  would  not  contribute  to  stabilization,  peace,  and 
harmony  in  the  industry.  We  submit  that  the  power  to  protect 
maritime  labor's  rights  against  shipowners  who  would  brazenly  con- 
tinue unfair  labor  practices,  engage  in  industrial  espionage,  and  refuse 
to  recognize  the  duly  certified  representatives  for  the  purposes  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  is  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  two  new  boards. 
However,  we  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  substitutii^  untried  and  un- 
tested agencies,  when  there  is  already  set  up  a  satisfactory  workii^ 
machinery  for  such  purposes. 

Likewise,  this  is  true  of  the  voluntary  arbitration  clauses  contained 
in  the  agreements  signed  by  the  various  maritime  labor  organizations 
and  the  shipowners,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union.  And,  of  particular  reference  at  this  time,  we  point  to  agree- 
ments long  in  effect  between  the  American  Kadio  Telegraphists' 
Association  and  various  shipping  companies,  containing  similar  clauses 
that  have  operated  so  satisfactorily  in  the  past.  Now  that  the  indus- 
try is  being  stabilized  on  a  national  basis,  through  such  voluntary 
aroitration  machinery,  mutually  ^reed  to  by  labor  and  capital,  we 
feel  with  good  reason  that  a  change  at  this  time  would  succeed  only 
in  militating  against  stabihzation. 

Though  the  following  should  not  be  interpreted  as  criticism,  at 
least,  not  without  due  cause,  the  seamen  would  look  with  grave  sus- 
picion upon  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  to  deal  with  labor  disputes.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  has  already  set  up  the  principle  that 
employees  of  Government-owned  freight  snips  do  not  have  the  right 
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to  strike.  This  is  based  on  the  absurd  theory  that  8uch  employees, 
even  though  their  work  consists  of  wiping  engines  and  scrubbing 
decks,  are  in  the  same  class  as  workers  employed  in  actual  govern- 
mental services.  This  theory  sounds  rather  farfetched  and  absurd; 
but  through  it,  a  number  of  strikes  have  already  been  broken. 

The  grave  importance  of  the  right  to  strike  being  denied  the  seamen 
by  the  Commission  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  war  bonus  diBpute  of 
several  months  ago. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Would  you  defend  any  right  to  strike,  on  a 
ship  at  sea? 

Mr.  BoHOW.  No,  sir;  not  under  any  circumstaaceB,  terms,  or 
conditions. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  That  is  a  fine  answer. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Maritime  unions  were  negotiating  with  shipowners 
engaged  in  trade  in  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  war  Eones,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  bonuses  to  seamen  makii^  such  voyages. 

So-called  "pirate  submarines"  had  deliberately  attacked  and  sunk 
various  merchantmen;  and  the  ship  owners  having  services  in  the 
zones  affected  had  boosted  cargo  rates  many  times  their  normal  figure, 
and  insurance  companies  likewise  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  in- 
crease. But  were  the  seamen  who  actually  entered  into  the  dangerous 
zones  offered  any  protection  in  the  form  of  bonuses  or  insurance,  as 
was  done  in  several  foreign  countries?  No;  they  were  not.  There- 
fore, the  maritime  unions  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  shipping 
companies  affected,  and  bonuses  of  $250  per  man  per  voyage,  for  tlie 
extra  risks  involved,  were  asked.  The  private  steamship  companies 
offered  a  bonus  of  $50,  in  its  stead.  This  proposal  the  maritime 
unions  rejected.  Whereupon  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, issued  an  order  establishing  the  $50  bonus  scale  on  Govern- 
ment fre%hters.  So  far  as  the  Commission  was  concerned,  that 
settled  it.     As  the  Pldladelphia  Record  put  it: 

The  unions  can  take  it — or  they  can  take  it. 

They  are  given  no  choice;  thev  are  forbidden  to  strike.  The  Cbm- 
mission  thereby  gave  a  powerful  boost  to  the  private  lines  tiying  to 
get  away  with  a  $50  bonus,  for  they  subsequently  utilized  this  Gov- 
ernment action  as  an  example. 

In  the  summary  declaration  of  policy,  specifically  referred  to,  the 
Maritime  Commission  showed  not  only  an  antilabor  bias  but  proved 
again  that  withoutthe  light  to  strike  there  is  no  real  right  to  bargain 
collectively.  Therefore,  how  can  anyone  reasonably  expect  maritime 
labor  to  accept  the  S.  1710  proposal  to  place  further  labor  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission? 

And  another  pcint:  On  precisely  those  ships  which  ought  to  set  the 
e.vample  of  best  labor  standards — those  operated  by  the  Government — 
the  Commission  willingly  or  unwittingly  contributes  to  reducing 
mflritime  labor  to  serf  status,  by  denying  genuine  labor-union  recog- 
nition to  the  representatives  of  its  employees. 

Senator  Gibson.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  you  have 
the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government? 

Mr.  BoROw.  No,  sir.  But  the  case,  here,  is  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  owns  the  ships  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. But  they^  lease  and  charter  these  ships  to  various  steamship 
companies- — as,  in  this  case,  the  American  Republics  Line.  Our 
dispute  was  with  the  American  Republics  Line  and  not  with  the 
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Uuited  States  Government.  But  the  Maritime  Commission  inter- 
ceded and  clouded  the  whole  picture  and  broke  whatever  demands  we 
had  made. 

Senator  Gibson.  Your  theory  is  that  where  they  go  to  work  with 
one  of  these  companies,  they  become  private  employees  and  not 
employees  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Are  there  further  suggestions  or  questions? 

Senator  Gibson.  Have  you  touched  on  the  Black  Diamond  situa- 
tion this  morning? 

The  Chairman.  Not  this  morning. 

Senator  Gibson,  I  think  the  witness  was  interrogated  yesterday 
with  reference  to  a  letter  presented  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BoRow.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Assuming  that  the  conditions  set  forth  in  that 
letter  were  true,  do  you  uphold  the  members  of  that  labor  organization? 

Mr.  BoROW,  Assuming  they  were  true,  naturally  I  cannot  uphold 
them.  But  I  doubt  if  such  conditions  like  that  did  exist.  If  it  did 
exist,  it  should  be  corrected. 

Senator  Gibson,  If  it  did  exist,  it  should  be  corrected? 

Mr,  BoHOW.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

I  should  Uke  to  pomt  out  that  these  Black  Diamond  ships  are 
freighters,  but  they  do  carry  a  certain  amount  of  passengers.  That 
is,  tney  are  actually  freight  snips,  but  they  do  take  one  or  two  or  three 
or  four  passengers,  on  these  crossings.  Some  of  these  people  who  get 
aboard  the  ships — I  do  not  say  all  of  them— but  sometimes  they  get 
aboard  the  freight  ships  and  expect  to  get  the  same  treatment  and 
accommodations  that  tney  get  on  the  passenger  ships.  And  naturally, 
they  are  not  passenger  snips,  and  there  are  no  accommodations  for 
them.  They  do  not  get  this,  and  they  do  not  get  that,  so  then  they 
get  all  riled  about  it,  and  write  such  letters  as  were  introduced  here. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

And  No.  2:  We  have  many  cases,  not  only  on  the  American  lines 
but  all  of  the  foreign  lines  get  all  sorts  of  letters  and  complaints  from 
cranks  who  sail  the  ships  as  passengers — for  one  reason  or  another. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  many  letters  that  come  in>  praising  the 
good  will  and  attitude  of  the  men  aboard  the  ships.  But  we  never 
see  the  shipowners  submitting  such  letters  as  those.  But  we  do  know 
th^  exist. 

Senator  Gibson,  Have  you  made  any  investigation,  since  last  even- 
ing, to  determine  the  truth  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  BoROW.  Of  the  Black  Diamond  situation? 

Senator  Gibson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoROW.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  do  that.  The 
chairman  introduced  S.  1710  yesterday.  And  most  of  oiu*  time  was 
spent  in  studying  ita  provisions.  We  have  had  many  dealings  with 
the  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Co.,  and  we  have  found  them  to  be 
perfectly  fair  and  considerate  at  all  times,  both  to  passengers  and 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  let  me 
say  that  yesterday  I  did  not  reveal  the  identity  of  the  writer  of  the 
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letter  referred  to,  because  I  did  not  want  to  subject  him   to  any 
violence  of  any  sort.     But  I  wired  him  as  follows: 

I  read  your  letter  about  Steamship  Falcon  to  Senate  committee  today  without 
revealing  name  of  writer.  Are  you  willing  to  have  letter  with  your  signature 
entered  in  the  record?     I  hope  you  will  permit  this. 

He  wired  back  tbe  following: 

Disclose  identity.  Conditions  on  American  ships  common  knowledge  to 
travelers. 

(Signed)     Daniel  B.  Irwin, 

Senator  Gibson.  Who  is  he? 

The  Chairman  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  in  the  record  now.  And 
those  who  are  interested  can  find  out  all  tbe  facts. 

Senator  Gibson.  Do  you  know  his  address? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  36  Bethune  Street,  New  York. 

I  do  not  know  him.  But  it  was  a  letter  which  is  of  the  same  tenor 
as  dozens  of  other  letters  which  we  have  received.  And  I  introduced 
it  yesterday  in  order  that  the  witness  might  have  it  before  him.  And 
he  says  he  has  made  no  investigation. 

Is  that  all,  now? 

Mr.  BoROw.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  that  evidence  is  intro- 
duced, 1  should  Uke  to  submit  another  affidavit,  and  read  it  at  this 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoBOw.  Perhaps  some  of  us  would  want  to  return  to  conditions 
such  as  are  described  here;  but  I  am  sure  the  maritime  unions  do  not 
want  to  [reading]: 

Statement  of  A.  R.  T.  A.  Delegate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case? 
Mr.  BoBOw.  No,  sir;  not  with  this  case,  in  particular. 
The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 
Mr.  BoROW  (reading): 

Statement  of  A.  R.  T.  A.  Delegate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  May  11  or  thereabouts,  I  boarded  the  Bteamahlp  Capillo,  operated  b^  the 
American  Republics  Line  to  South  American  ports  and  owned  by  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

I  contacted  the  radio  operator,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  who  informed  me  that,  through 
the  misinformation  o(  the  company,  he  had  accepted  a  job  as  strikebreaker,  hav- 
ing been  shipped  from  his  home  in  Iowa  through  the  Radio  Service  Co.  at  Chicago, 

Mr.  Mcintosh  had  been  advanced  subsistence  money  and  promised  bis  trans- 
portation on  arrival  in  New  York.  (This  to  beat  the  act  which  covers  the  trans- 
portation of  strikebreakers  from  one  State  to  another.)  When  Mr.  Mcintosh 
arrived  in  New  York,  he  was  rushed  by  taxi  to  the  Radio  Service  Co.  where  he 
was  kept  incommunicado  until  the  assignment  to  the  Steamship  CaptUo.  He 
was  then  taken  to  the  CapiUo  and  placed  on  the  vessel  which  sailed  for  Jackson- 

On  his  arrival  in  Jacksonville,  he  was  refused  shore  leave  by  the  master  of  the 
vessel.  The  master  gave  no  reason,  except  that  lie  did  not  want  the  radio  officer 
to  go  ashore. 

When  the  vessel  arrived  in  Philadelphia  after  a  voyage  to  South  American 

Sorts,  the  A.  R.  T.  A.  delegate  for  Philadelphia  boarded  the  vessel,  and  Mr, 
lelntosh  signified  his  willingness  to  join  the  union  and  to  abide  by  the  rules  as 
set  forth  by  the  membership  covering  his  particular  case. 

I  suggested  that  he  relinquish  his  present  position  to  an  A.  R.  T.  A.  union 
operator  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  straighten  himself  out  with  the  union. 
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Mr.  Mcintosh  agreed  and  packed  his  clothes  to  come  up  to  the  union  office,  as 
the  Blaster  was  not  on  the  ship  and  lie  would  have  to  return  for  his  money. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  T  assigned  Mr.  Erwin  Stout  to  the  vessel  through  the 
Radio  Marine  Service,  and  he  and  Mr.  Mcintosh  left  the  union  office  for  the 
ateamship  CapiUo. 

When  the  two  men  boarded  the  ship  they  were  greeted  by  the  master,  Captain 
De  Lucca,  who  had  returned  from  shore.  Captain  De  Lucca  started  to  abuse  the 
two  men  and  knocked  off  Mr.  Stout's  glasses  with  a  blow  to  the  Jaw. 

1  had  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Stout  to  the  effect  that  Captain  De  Lucca  had 
left  the  vessel  with  his  second  officer  making  veiled  threats  that  he  would  "show 
the  union  a  thing  or  two,"  and  as  I  walked  away  from  the  telephone  Captain 
De  Lucca  walked  ioto  my  offica  hurling  various  threats  about  "breaking  my 
"dirty  little  neck"  and  daring  me  to  fight  it  out  with  him.  I  saw  that  the  captain 
was  extremely  intoxicated,  having  difficulty  in  keeping  on  his  feet.  (I  have  since 
learned  from  Mr.  Mcintosh  that  he  had  rescued  the  captain's  collar,  hat,  tie, 
and  coat  from  the  street  where  he  had  tlu\)wn  them  before  entering  my  office.) 
I  tried  to  reason  with  the  captaic,  as  I  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  fisticuffs  with 
him  since  Mr.  Mcintosh  wanted  to  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  him  under  the 
Wagner  Act  to  join  and  be  represented  by  a  union  of  his  own  choosing;  also  the 
rights  which  any  American  seaman  is  supposed  to  enjoy:  to  leave  bis  vessel  in 
any  safe  American  port  when  not  under  articles. 

The  captain  then  demanded  that  I  allow  him  to  call  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  Washington  so  that  he  could  "tell  them  a  thing  or  two."  He  did  succeed  in 
contacting  the  Commission's  office  in  Washington  where  a  long  conference  was 
held  over  the  telephone  about  the  action  taken  by  Mr.  Mcintosh.  The  captain 
tlireatened  to  resign,  stating  that  he  would  not  sail  on  any  ship  where  the  unions 
were  allowed  to  organize. 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  Commission's  reply  to  this  was,  but  after  the  conversa- 
tion the  captain  turned  to  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  said,  "You  will  come  back  to  the  ship 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  not  bothered  again,"  whereupon  Mr.  Mcintosh 
reiterated  his  previous  stand  that  he  wanted  to  be  paid  off  and  that  he  wanted  to 
join  the  union.  The  captain  then  turned  to  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  called  him  a 
yellow  so  and  so,  and  a  few  other  things.  The  captain  then  said  to  his  second 
mate,  "Let's  leave  this  dirty  joint,  and  if  I  ever  see  that  delegate  on  nay  ship  again, 
I'll  blow  his  damned  brains  out." 

I  finally  did  get  Mr.  Mcintosh's  wages,  and  Mr.  Stout  refused  to  sail  on  the 
vessel  with  Captain  De  Lucca,  so  we  assigned  another  man  as  radio  operator — 
Mr.  Henderson. 

The  union  then  had  to  pay  for  the  repair  charges  to  Mr.  Stout's  glasses.  How- 
ever, the  agent  for  the  American  R«publios  Lines  paid  S3. 30  for  the  telephone  call 
the  captain  had  made  to  the  Maritime  Commission's  office  in  Washington  and 
service  charges  on  a  call  to  Sprague's  Mr.  O'Halloran. 

Mr,  Henderson  reports  to  this  office  that  the  main  reason  why  the  steamship 
Capillo  was  run  aground  on  leaving  Boston  Harbor  last  trip  was  because  the 
captain  was  too  drunk  to  realize  that  he  had  a  large  fre^bt  vessel  under  him. 

The  Capillo  had  to  return  to  Boston  and  to  the  drydock  for  repairs  that  must 
have  cost  the  Commission  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  most  significant  proof  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  Captain  De  Lucca  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  Capillo,  hav- 
ing been  removed  after  the  grounding  incident. 

So  your  delegate  suffered  nothing  more  than  a  slight  blow  in  the  jaw,  which  he 
managed  to  duck,  and  a  shirt  ripped  off  his  back  when  the  captain  attacked  him. 

Submitted  by, 

(Signed)     EuoENE  Dkpreb, 

DtUgaie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Radio  license  No.  T-3-871. 

Master's  and  pilot's  license  No.  136628. 

Second  issue.     Any  gross  tons,  any  oceans. 

State  of  PaNHSTLVAtnA, 

County  of  PhOadelphia,  ae: 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  by  Eugene  Dupree  thia  13th  day  of  De- 
cember 1937. 

(Signed)     Ellen  E.  Dbadt,  Notary  Public. 
My  commisBJon  expires  March  35,  1941. 

(Photostat  of  the  above  is  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.) 
The  Chairuan.  Is  that  all  now? 
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Mr.  BoKOW.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  Mr.  Borow,  it  is  largely  our  fault,  no  doubt; 
but  you  have  been  on  the  stand  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  besides 
your  time  yesterday.  And  you  feel  you  have  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  present  your  case,  do  you? 

Mr.  Borow.  I  do,  sir.     Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now  may  we  hear  from  this  gentleman  who  has 
come  from  a  considerable  (fistance? 

STATEMENT  OF  EDOAB  N.  60TT,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT, 
CONSOUDATES  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  SAN  DIEGO,  CAUF. 

Mr.  GoTT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Edgar  N.  Gott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Consolidate 
Aircraft  Corporation,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Gott. 

Mr.  Gott.  Our  concern,  the  second  largest  aircraft  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States,  has  over  600,000  square  feet  of  useful  manufactur- 
ing space  and  employs  3,000  men  in  the  construction  of  sea-going  air- 
craft. Our  corporation,  founded  in  1923  by  R.  H.  Fleet,  and  since 
then  continuously  under  the  same  management,  has  built  and  deUvered 
over  $30,000,000  worth  of  aircraft  to  the  Govermnent,  commercial  air- 
lines, and  private  interests.  For  the  past  9  years  we  have  specialized 
in  large  flying  boats  suitable  for  the  United  States  Navj-  or  trans- 
oceamc  air  transport. 

In  1929  we  designed  and  constructed  14  consohdated  "Commodore" 
flying  boats  for  the  New  York-Rio  and  Buenos  Aires  Lines,  wluch  was 
later  absorbed  by  Pan  American  Airways.  These  alrboats,  each 
weighing  17,600  pounds  and  carrying  20  passengers,  were  the  first 
commercial  flying  boats  in  regular  operation  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  Miami,  Fla.  They  founded  the  reputation  of  Pan  American 
Airways  for  safe  and  dependable  service,  being  the  backbone  of  their 
fleet.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  use,  after  8  years  without  a  single 
crash  or  fatality. 

Regardless  of  the  remarkable  showing  of  the  "Commodores"  and  7 
years  of  continuous  and  strenuous  sales  efforts,  we  have  been  unable 
to  book  orders  on  commercial  flying  boats  at  anything  like  a  fair  price. 
The  answer  is  lack  of  customers.  With  but  one  domestic  transoceanic 
air-line  operator,  and  with  a  number  of  manufacturers  hungry  for  work, 
a  buyer's  market  has  existed — to  the  point  where  the  operator  has 
been  able  to  purchase  equipment  at  much  less  than  its  cost  let  alone 
a  fair  profit  to  the  vendor. 

In  order  to  survive  in  the  airboat  field,  our  corporation  turned  to 
governmental  business;  and  we  have  accomphshed  much  with  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  in  return 
have  furnished  them  with  a  highly  reliable,  well-performing  product. 

Early  in  1933,  six  of  our  Navy  P2Y1  airboats  flew  in  formation 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  2  years  prior  to  the  start  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways'  present  operation  between  those  points.  In  the  fall  of 
1935,  one  of  our  current  production  airboats,  the  PBY,  was  flown 
nonstop  from  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  to  San  Francisco,  establishing 
a  world's  distance  record,  broken  only  within  the  last  month.  Twenty- 
four  more  of  our  PBY's  have  flown,  in  two  12-plane  formations,  from 
San  Diego  to  Hawaii,  and  26  more  to  the  Canal  Zone,  setting  another 
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(listiiiicci  record  for  formation  flying.  TIuib,  a  total  of  57  traiisowanic 
flights  liave  bepti  HitrcesBfully  ti(!ooinptieht>d  by  (^onsolidiited  flying 
boats  without  difhcitlty,  but  with  incitKor  publicity,  aiiicp  those  llights 
were  f<«lt  to  bo  no  nioro  tliaii  routine  tninsfcr  of  personnol  niid  inat^riol 
bv  the  Navy,  Two  other  (^.ViiHolidutcd  iiirboats,  purehaBod  for  ecion- 
tific  exploration  by  Mr.  Uichard  Archbold,  of  the  Aiuorican  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  liaTe  each  spanned  tlie  Crontinent  nonstop,  and 
arrived  at  the  Atliuitic  seaboard  with  sufficient  fuel  reiuaininii;  for 
2,000  additional  miles.  Une  of  those  airboats  wtis  later  used  by  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins  in  his  search  for  the  missing  Kussian  transpolar  flyers, 
and  in  that  search  traversed  more  than  20,000  miles  over  the  barren 
Arctic  wastes,  without  aiy  mishajj  or  dillirulty. 

We  are  now  building  for  the  United  States  Navy  176  of  those  PBY 
airboats  and  have  just  been  awarded  an  additional  cotitnict  fur  'i'A 
more,  making  a  total  of  209,  all  of  which  are  of  a  size  utui  performance 
well  adapted  to  certain  phases  of  tnuisoceanic  coniniorcial  air  trans- 
port.    But  still  we  have  no  customers.     We  seek  the  answer. 

A  recent  I'ost  Office  proposal  for  mail  between  New  York  tuul 
Berm\ida  states  the  requirements  are,  inter  alia,  1,000  miles  rtuige 
with  10  passengers  and  HdO  pounds  of  mail.  Both  load  uud  range  are 
well  within  the  capacity  of  our  commercial  version  of  the  Navy 
PBY'a.  Paragraph  11  of  this  pn)po9al  reads,  "The  contractor  must 
make  its  own  arrangementH  at  ita  own  expense  in  securing  concessions 
necessary  to  operate  over,  into,  and  from  Bermuda."  I  have  heanl 
tliat  Pan  Americ^in  Airways  is  the  exclusive  American  air  line  whicli 
enjoys  such  a  conclusion,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  any  other 
proejjective  customer  of  ours  to  bid  on  this  propostd.  The'lield  is 
definitely  limited  to  the  one  bidder  who  holds  the  concesalon.  So 
why  waste  time  with  the  bidding  foruiality? 

Further,  the  proposal  stipidatos  that  service  shall  start  within  0 
months.  As  manuiacturers  of  flying  boats,  we  know  that  4  months 
are  required  to  assemble  the  raw  materials.  A  quantity  of  new 
boats,  of  existing  design,  could  not  be  produced  in  less  than  10  to  12 
months;  and  a  new  type  would  retiuiro  at  least  IK  months.  To  make 
the  I'ost  Ollico  pro])os4il  truly  competitive,  the  United  States  Govom- 
ment  should  obtain  the  needed  concessions,  and  sufficient  time  should 
be  allowed  prostwctive  bidders  for  the  procurement  of  adecpiate 
equipment. 

VtQt,  as  designers  and  builders  of  ellicient  flying  boats,  need  more 
commercial  operators  as  Puatoniors,  If  the  New  York-Bermuda  air 
mail  pn)|>oaal  is  a  fair  example,  then  we  have  a  long  wait  ahead  of 
us,  should  the  destiny  of  transoceanit^  air  transport  remain  in  present 
bando. 

We  believe  transoceanic  air  transport  can  best  be  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  existing  stoiunship  hues,  eompleinenting  rather  tluui 
competing  with  them.  Flying  boats  need  no  jiropared  landing  ii^ds; 
and,  in  tlie  main,  steamship  docks  and  terminals  are  not  only  satis- 
factory but  much  more  convenient  of  access  than  the  usual  air]>orts. 
The  traffic  organi/.ation,  operating  talent,  and  overhead  of  the  steam- 
ship line  will  sullice  for  tlio  air  operation.  Cust^uns  facilities  likewise 
are  identical.  1  am  certain  that  the  joint  operation,  by  one  concern, 
of  water-  and  air-borne  equipment  will  bo  economically  sound  and 
will  render  a  real  public  sorvic*.  American-built  airboats,  engines, 
propellers,  an<!  accessories  are  tlie  best  in  the  world  today.    Given  a 
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healthy  competitive  condition  in  the  oTer-ocean  air-transport  field, 
American  builders  and  operators  will  maintain  their  leading  position 
in  this  important  world  competition.  For  this,  and  other  reasons, 
I  favor  placing  the  control  of  over-ocean  air  transport  in  the  hands 
of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Transoceanic  air  lines  present  merely  another  vehicle  which  can 
utilize  existing  facilities,  and  the  transition  from  present  surface 
vessels  to  airboats  is  not  much  more  of  a  step  than  the  change  from 
sail  to  steam.  I  can  readily  visualize  aircraft  so  large  that  they  will 
be  ships  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  carrying  the  same  nav^atii^ 
facilities,  the  same  precautions  agamst  mishap,  manned  by  the  same 
type  of  personnel  that  for  years  have  carried  our  flag  to  the  remote 
comers  of  the  earth. 

But  under  existing  legislation  very  few  American  airplane  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  market  their  products.  We  have  recently  had 
inquiries  for  our  products  from  an  American  steamship  line,  but  have 
not  had  any  from  the  One  American  oceanic  air  line  in  the  past  2  years, 
except  for  one  received  onl^  last  week,  and  which  I  have  not  yet  had 
a  chance  to  examine.  With  proper  legislation,  the  field  should  be 
open  to  a  healthy  demand.  As  the  steamship  lines  enjoy  subsidies — 
and  rightly — then  also  should  oceanic  air  lines,  operatmg  over  liie 
same  oceans,  enojy  such  subsidies,  provided  the  element  of  healthy 
competition  is  incuded  in  such  a  step. 

I  wonder  If  you  gentlemen  realize  the  cost  of  a  modem  transoceanic 
air  hner,  through  the  experimental  and  development  stage?  Two 
million  dollars  is  not  adequa,tie  to  take  care  of  engineering,  research, 
wind-tunnel  tests,  static  tests,  and  the  thousand  and  one  items  of 
development  expense  which  always  attend  a  project  of  this  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  expense  attach  to  every  single  one  of 
such  planes?  Would  you  have  to  make  all  those  testa?  I  mean  to 
say,  after  your  company  built  one,  could  you  standardize  it? 

Mr.  GoTT.  No,  sir;  after  the  first  one  is  built,  the  rest  come  out 
more  easily.     It  is  the  first  one  which  is  the  "hump"  of  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  GoTT.  As  I  say,  when  the  experimental  work  is  completed,  the 
production  of  the  article  in  quantity  is  not  so  expensive.  The  experi- 
mental stage  is  the  "hump"  which  at  present  is  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  to  surmount.  Here  again,  judicious  governmental  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  are  needed. 

We  are  located  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Naturally,  we  wish  to  do  what 
we  can  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
years,  water-borne  shipbuildii^  has  languished  on  our  shore;  and,  in 
fact,  it  has  been  one  of  the  cares  of  you  gentlemen  to  do  what  you 
could,  in  the  way  of  a  Pacific  coast  differentia],  to  revive  the  ship- 
building industry  there.  Inclusion  of  aircraft  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  further  this  aim,  inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the  American 
aricraft  manufacturers  are  now  located  on  the  west  coast,  thus  receiv- 
ing a  tremendous  impetus  from  such  action. 

Our  prospective  commercial  customers  are  yet  to  appear.  There  is 
money  available  to  foster  marine  development.  The  problem  regwd- 
ing  water-borne  traffic  is  identical  to  that  concerning  airboat  opera- 
tion. A  shipping  company  may  efficiently  operate  both  types  of  craft. 
This  does  not  mean  that  other  air  lines,  pure  and  simple,  will  net  come 
forward  in  the  future ;  this  simply  means  that,  at  present,  none  have  the 
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temerity  to  pass  even  the  formative  stage.  Airboata  are  eSBeutially 
marine  vehicles.  Even  now  they  must  cany  suitable  navigating 
equipment,  foghorns,  anchors,  and  other  marine  gear.  They  should 
come  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  sea-going  water-borne  ciuft. 

Regarding  the  question  of  suitable  control  of  trans-oceanic  flying, 
we  b^eve  such  control  to  be  geographical  rather  than  topographical. 
The  same  control  which  now  applies  to  water-borne  craft  should  be 
applied  to  the  air-borne  craft  p\ying  between  the  same  termini  and 
over  the  same  6cean. 

For  instance,  the  analogy  between  a  railroad  and  a  transcontinental 
air  line  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  the  analogy  between  a 
transoceanic  air  line  and  a  transoceanic  shipping  line,  for  the  reason 
that  the  raUroads  do  not  use  the  landing  fields,  and  all  their  adjuncts, 
of  the  transcontinental  air  lines,  whereas  the  transoceanic  ships  and 
transoceanic  air  lines  do  use  the  same  facilities. 

Competition  is  the  life  of  trade;  and  it  is  maritime  trade  and  com- 
merce that  you  gentlemen  are  vitally  interested  in,  and  desire  to 
revive. 

.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentle- 
men. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  GoTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  take  those  planes  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  east  coast,  you  would  have  difficulty  in  landing,  should  you 
have  occasion  to  do  so,  because  of  the  restricted  fields,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  GoTT.  Well,  Senator,  1  am  speaking  of  airboats  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 
.  Mr.  GoTT.  The  two  transcontinental  flights  that  I  mentioned 
were  made  by  Mr.  Archbold  because  he  wanted  to  go  from  coast  to 
coast  in  a  hurry.  And  I  should  not  recommend  it,  at  all,  for  con- 
tinued operation.  I  am  speaking  of  trans-oceanic  operation,  and 
merely  mentioned  that  to  indicate  to  you  the  range  and  efficiency  of 
the  slups  which  we  are  now  building. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  take  it,  from  what  you  said,  that  you  feel  that 
under  the  present  arrangement  there  b  lack  of  opportunity  for 
competition? 

Mr,  GoTT,  Exactly. 

The  Chairman,  'therefore,  may  I  assume  that  you  favor  the 
provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GoTT.  I  do. 

The  CHAmHAN.  Id  building  and  operating  these  ships,  would  it  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  GoTT,  It  might  be  necessary ;  it  should  be  available.  1  am  not 
saying  that  we  have  to  have  it.  But  we  would  like  to  have  the  same 
provisions  extending  in  our  direction,  in  the  building  of  transoceanic 
airplanes,  as  you  may  care  to  extend  to  the  builders  of  ships  for 
water-borne  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  faith  to  believe  that,  with  the 
increased  popularity  of  the  service,  it  would  ultimately  become 
seH-s  us  taining  ? 

Mr.  GoTT,  That  is  our  hope,  yes.     We  want  a  start. 

The  Chairman.  The  talk  about  these  new  planes  is  that  they  will 
cariT  100  passengers.     Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  GoTT.  Yes,  indeed.  None  has  as  yet  been  built  of  that  size; 
but  that  is  entirely  possible. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  is  feasible? 

Mr.  GoTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Well,  sir,  we  are  much  obliged  to  yoa^ 
and  appreciate  your  coming  this  great  distance  to  give  us  your  views. 

Unless  there  is  an  urgent  appeal,  and  a  definite  reason  for  itj  there 
will  be  no  further  public  hearings  this  week.  Does  anyone  here 
protest  gainst  this  suggestion? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  then  you  will  see,  by  the  aid  of  the 
press,  when  we  are  to  meet  again.     Thank  you  very  much. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken,  subject  to 
call.) 

(The  chairman  directed  that  the  following  communication  be  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  the  testimony:) 

National  Mediation  Board, 

Washington,  December  I4,  19S7. 

Hon.    ROTAL    S.    COPEIulND, 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Commiltee, 

Untied  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deae  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  December  7  the 
National  Mediation  Board  submits  the  following  statement  witti  respect  to  title 
X  of  S.  3078,  referring  to  the  mediation  of  iairor  disputes  in  the  maritime  industry. 

This  title  X  appears  as  an  amendment  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
but  it  really  proposes  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  althoirgh  there  is  no  direct- 
statement  in  any  of  the  sections  included  under  title  X  stating  that  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  shall  be  amended.  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  title  X  to  establish  a  systein 
of  regulation  of  labor  relations  in  the  maritime  industry  similar  to  that  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  railway  labor  relations,  that  purpose  is 
not  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Whereas  the  Railway  Labor  Act  operates  independently  of  the  laterstate 
Commerce  Act  under  which  railroads  are  otherwise  regulated,  this  bill  makes  the 
labor  relations  of  the  maritime  industry  subject  to  the  provisions  of  three  different 
aaia  (1)  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  (2}  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
and  (3)  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  It  divides  the  responsibOity  for  labor  relations 
among  three  separate  authorities,  the  National  Mediation  Board,  the  National 
I-abor  Relations  Board,  and  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  Such  a 
division  of  responsibility  will  prevent  the  development  of  a  consistent  labor  policy 
for  the  maritime  industry. 

Section  1001  (a)  of  title  X  defines  the  term  "maritime  employer"  and  proposes 
in  cases  of  dispute  that  the  Maritime  Commission  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
Mediation  Board,  determine  whether  an  employer  is  a  maritime  employer  within 
the  meaning  of  this  subsection.  In  subsection  (b)  of  the  same  section  there  is  a 
similar  provision  with  respect  to  determining  who  are  employees.  This  authority 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  is  likely  to  conflict  in  certain  respiects  with  the 
authority  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  definitions  in  this  section 
1001  are  not  coterminous  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission.  They  include  longshore  industries,  stevedoring,  trucking,  ship 
repairing,  warehouses,  and  the  like.  With  respect  to  any  of  these  that  are  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  conflicts  of  authority  are 
likely  to  arise,  because  the  definitions  include  portions  of  a  number  of  industries 
while  the  labor  relations  of  the  other  portions  of  the  same  industries  will  be  subject 
to  other  authorities. 

Section  1002  attempts  to  extend  all  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor 
.\ct  to  maritime  employers  and  employees,  except  paragraphs  fourth,  fifth,  and 
ninth,  section  3,  and  section  10.  Section  2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  composed 
of  11  paragraphs  in  which  the  general  purposes,  policies,  procedures,  and  duties 
of  employers,  employees,  and  the  Mediation  Board  are  developed  as  a  consistent 
whole.  By  taking  out  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth  paragraphs,  as  this  bill  proposes 
to  do,  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  broken  up,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  determine  what  the  real  policy  of  this  proposed  title  X  is,  because  some 
of  it  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  some 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and  some  by  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 
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Beotion  1003  leavoi  the  responRibility  for  the  settlement  of  ropreseiitfttlon  dla- 
putei  among  omployeea  in  the  Nfttioiial  Labor  Relations  Board,  btit  nothfog  is 
■aid  about  the  unfair  labor  praotioes  which  are  definod  in  the  National  Labor 
RelationH  Act  and  oloioly  connected  with  the  procedures  for  handling  roproson- 
tation  dispute!  undor  the  act.  In  the  Hallway  Labor  Act  both  representation 
disputes  and  mediation  disputes  are  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  the  Media' 
tlon  Board. 

Seotirin  1003  also  amends  tho  Nationia  Labor  Relations  Act  by  providing  (line 
94,  p.  35)  that  tlie  I^abor  Relatliitis  Board  must  hold  elections  at  tho  request  of 
"the  maritime  employer"  as  well  as  at  the  requnst  of  employees.  This  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  present  National  Labor  Relations  Act  hut  also 


to  the  policy  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  amendment  would  maho  ropresen' 
tatlon  diRputos  smon^  the  employees  of  tho  maritime  employers  suliject  to  an 
entirely  new  labor  policv  not  appllcaiile  to  railway  emplovees  or  to  the  oiiiployei^s 


of  any  other  interstate  industry;  and  this  very  qiiettlonable  although  exceedingly 
iBportuit  change  is  made  without  expressly  stating  that  the  National  Labor 
RmaitlODs  Act  Is  amended  in  this  respect.  It  would  seem  to  invite  confusion  to 
apply  to  the  maritime  employees  parts  of  tho  labor  policies  of  tho  Railway  Labor 
Act,  of  tho  National  X^abtjr  Relations  Act,  and  of  the  Merchant  Marino  Act.  and 
then  to  add  an  entirely  new  policy  of  changing  the  procedures  under  the  existing 
labor  relations  laws. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  would  happen  In  tho  matter  of  choosing  represen- 
tatives by  craft  or  by  industries  or  Htime  other  bargaining  unit.  Tho  Railway 
Labor  Act  makes  it  obligatory  that  tho  National  Mediation  Board  shall  certify 
representatives  by  craft,  and  elections  among  the  marine  department  employees 
of  the  railroads  are  held  on  ttiis  Imsis.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
however,  is  authorized  to  determine  the  bargaining  unit  that  It  considers  most 
appropriate  In  a  particular  case.  It  may  decide  against  craft  representation  and 
for  a  combination  of  crafts  or  for  some  other  unit.  By  placing  roarltlino  nniployors 
and  employees  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  both  tho  National  Afodlation  Board  and 
t^e  National  Lalmr  Relations  Boani  the  conflict  between  craft  and  industrial 
unionism  may  well  be  translated  into  a  conflict  between  the  two  Government 
boards. 

Section  1004  Is  evidezitlv  intended  as  a  sulistltuto  for  Section  3  of  tlie  Railway 
Labor  Act.  It  makes  It  the  duty  of  every  maritime  employer  and  Its  emph>yeeH 
to  establish  a  board  of  adjustment.  Hectioii  3  of  tho  Railway  l^abor  Act,  however, 
does  not  make  the  creation  of  such  local  adjustment  boards  obligatory.  It  is 
permissive  only,  Section  1005  authorizes  tho  National  Mc<liation  Board  to 
eitkbllsh  a  National  Maritime  Adjustment  Board  when  In  its  judgment  such  a 
permanent  national  board  of  adjiistn^cnt  Is  necessary. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  either  section  1004  or  Hection  lOO.*)  can  accnmpliHh  the 
purposes  that  are  aohloved  by  section  3  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  No  act  of 
Congress  can  compel  an  employer  to  make  a  written  agreement  with  a  labor 
organization  unless  be  desires  to  do  so.  The  adjustment  Imards  are  necessary 
only  when  there  are  written  agroeinonte  in  nfToct  In  order  that  thoy  may  Huttlo 
disputes  with  respect  to  interpretation  or  application  of  such  agreementfl.  Where 
there  are  no  agreements,  such  adjustment  hoards  cannot  function.  In  tho  railway 
Indiietry  tho  employers  are  willing  to  make  written  agreements  with  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  their  roprcsontatlvos  asnurod  e  uigrosHlonal  committooN  that  they 
wanted  to  make  agreements.  The  railroad  labor  organ  In  at  ions  have  taken  a 
■Imllar  position.  It  is  questlonalile,  however,  whether  the  employers  In  the  ship* 
ping  industry,  longshore  Industry  and  trucking  industry  and  others  whoso  em- 
ployees may  lie  covered  by  this  bill,  desire  to  make  such  written  agreements  with 
]$t>oV:  unions  and  whether  some  of  tho  unions  In  these  industries  want  written 
igrecments.  tinder  these  clrcumstanccH  sections  1004  and  100.')  are  tiot  likely  to 
aoeomplish  their  purposes. 

Section  1000  a|>pearH  to  he  a  substitute  for  section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
It  differs,  however,  in  very  lm|M)rtant  respects.  It  provideJi  for  the  appointment 
of  emergenC'V  Itoards  not  by  the  President,  as  does  tho  Railway  Labor  Act,  but  by 
the  United  States  Maritime  ComtniHsion,  if  a  labor  dispute  is  not  ailjusted  under 
the  provlMlotiH  of  the  proposed  bill,  but  It  docH  not  require  tho  National  Labor 
Relations  Hoard  or  the  adjustment  boards  to  niake  aiiy  such  report.  Tho  repre- 
sentation dlHput(!H  which  are  by  this  bill  entrusted  to  tho  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  ItoanI,  atxi  the  dlsputcfl  which  are  by  the  bill  referable 
to  adjustment  boards,  areilkoly  to  cause  as  many  strikes  and  threat-s  of  iiiterrup- 
tions  to  conmierce  as  the  disputes  which  are  made  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
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THiraSDAT,  DEOEKBES  16,  1937 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce,  and 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committeea  mot  in  executive  session  at  10:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
the  committeo  room  of  the  Senate  Coramitteo  on  Commorco,  in  the 
Capitol,  Senutor  lioyal  S.  Copelond,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Comnicrco,  presiding. 

Present:  Seniitore  Copoland  (chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  presitluig),  Tbonias  of  Utah,  Murray,  Graves,  Vandenberg, 
White,  ami  Gibson. 

Present  also:  John  W.  Mann,  Max  O.  Truitt,  Captain  Granville 
Conway,  and  Daniel  S.  Ring,  representing  the  Maritime  Commission. 
The  CiiAiitMAN.  Wo  are  mectmg  this  morning  to  give  consideration 
to  material  which  comes  from  governmental  aourcos,  the  material 
relating  to  labor  conditions  aboard  American  ships.  This  material  is 
in  the  form  of  letters  and  reports  of  Government  officials.     For  the 

Surpow  of  the  record  each  one  of  the  communications  presented  will 
e  given  a  number  in  order  that  it  may  be  identified.  It  will  be  later 
dotonninc<l  by  tho  committee  what  disposition  to  make  of  this 
material. 

Mr.  Truitt.  Some  of  this  material  comes  from  seamen,  and  you 
can  imagine  what  is  going  to  happen  to  a  seaman  who  has  written  in 
complaining  about  conditions  brought  about  by  the  people  for  whom 
ho  is  working.  Ho  is  promptly  going  to  be  thrown  off  the  ship. 
Some  of  the  letters  como  from  stewards.  A  large  number  of  them  are 
fn)m  consular  rRprescntatives. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Have  you  gone  into  the  antecedents  of 
any  of  these  men  to  see  whether  they  were  planted  in  these  various 
places,  employed  by  dotoctivo  agencies? 

Mr.  Tiiuirr.  I  have  made  no  investigation.  They  are  passed  on 
just  as  they  camo.  I  think  tho  reports  that  come  through  the  State 
Department  are  entitled  to  very  high  probative  value. 

The  (Jliairman,  It  is  tho  sense  of  tho  committees  that  the  various 
Govemmont  departments  be  called  upon  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittees any  mntcrial  thuy  have  in  their  files  relating  to  the  problem 
of  labor  and  whip-operator  relationships? 

Senator  Vandenbeho.  I  move  accordingly. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  agreed  to.) 
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Senator  White.  I  understand  that  the  committee,  when  it  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  familiarize  itself  with  this  information,  will  deter- 
mine just  what  use  to  make  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  understanding  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  think  so.  Of  course  your  committee 
would  act  in  any  way  it  wished,  r^ardleas  of  our  wishes  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  say  in  that  connection,  Senator,  that  I  feel 
that  it  is  only  fair,  just,  and  right  that  whatever  we  do  we  do 
cooperatively. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  should  prefer  it,  because  I  should  like  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  Senator  Thomas  and  his  group  in  dealing 
with  situations  like  these,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  sucked  into  a  blind 
alley  by  some  self-ser\'ing  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  feel  the  same  way ;  and  I  know  that  so  far  as 
Senator  Thomas  and  I  are  concerned,  we  will  act  as  Christian 
gentlemen. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Lest  it  be  subsequently  overlooked.  Senator, 
I  ask  that  this  article  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  of  Thursday, 
December  16,  1937,  be  inserted  in  the  record.  It  concerns  a  protest 
by  134  cabin  passengers  of  the  line  Hoover. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  received. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  It  is  very  significant. 

(The  newspaper  clipping  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Senator 
Vandenberg  is  read  into  the  record  at  this  point.) 

Liner  Hoover'3  Crew  Censdhbd  bt  Passengers — Dbunkbn  Sailors  abb 
Said  to  Have  Tbkkobikbd  Wombn  After  Ship  Ran  Agkodni> — Captain 
Praised  Highly — Untrained  Men  Blamed  for  CAPaiziNO  of  2  Lifeboats 

(By  Wliel«s3  to  tbe  Hearld  Tiibune) 
{Copyright,  1937,  New  York  Tribane,  Inc.) 


his  officers,  but  condemning  the  behavior  of  sonie  of  her  crew  after  the  ship  struck 
a  Email  island  near  Taiwan  (Formosa)  last  Friday  midnight. 

An  American  passenger  representing  a  large  United  States  publishing  firm,  who 
declined  to  permit  use  of  his  name,  said:  "With  the  exception  of  a  few  older  hands, 
the  majority  of  the  crew,  most  of  whom  were  recruited  from  hiring  halla,  were  a 
disgrace  to  American  shipping." 

This  paesenger  charged  that  fully  50  percent  of  the  crew  never  had  been  seamen 
before  and  did  not  know  how  to  man  the  lifeboats,  as  a  result  of  which  the  first 
two  boats  transferring  pasBengers  from  the  stranded  liner  to  the  nearby  island  of 
Hoishoto  were  capsized.  He  said  the  passengers  were  landed  safely  only  when  the 
boats  were  pulled  to  shore  by  cables. 


As  soon  as  the  passengers  were  safely  ashore,  he  continued,  many  of  the  crew 
members,  most  of  whom  were  drtmk,  mingled  freely  with  the  passengers  and  did 
not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  officers. 

During  the  first  night  on  shore,  this  passenger  asserted,  drunken  members  of 
the  crew  broke  into  the  makeshift  quarters  of  the  women  passengers,  terrorizing 
women  and  children,  some  of  whom  ran  out  asking  for  protection  of  the  men 
passengers.  Finally  some  officers  and  older  members  of  the  crew  succeeded  in 
quieting  the  intoxicated  men,  he  said. 
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Mrs.  Charles  Salmon,  wife  of  an  ineurance  executive,  who  was  returning  after 
an  extended  visit  to  her  two  daughters  in  Kew  Jersey  and  New  York,  corroborated 
the  Btory  of  this  passenger,  saying  that  as  soon  aa  the  ship  grounded,  crew  members 
broke  into  the  Hoover's  bar,  taking  possession  of  all  liquor.  She  said  that  later, 
on  the  shore,  drunken  crew  members  walked  among  the  passengers  "eating  sand- 
wiches and  drinking  champagne,"  and  saying,  "Pretty  soon  we  will  control  the 
ship." 

Mrs.  Salmon  added  that  in  two  or  three  instances  members  of  the  crew  tried 
to  break  into  the  women's  quarters,  and  later  marched  to  the  village,  where  they 
created  disturbances.  She  said  she  watched  the  work  of  the  crew  after  the  strand" 
ing  of  the  Hoover,  and  was  convinced  that  many  "never  saw  the  sea  before." 

The   Hoover  passengers,  after   boarding  the   McKinley,   held   a  meeting  and 
approved  a  resolution  thanking  Captain  Yardley  and  his  officers  "for  the  s 
and  efficient  landing  of  the  passengers  under  hazardous  e>     '"' '       " 


MANILA,  Dec.  15  (UP). — The  President  Hoover's  passengers  who  arrived  here 
today  all  praised  the  work  of  the  crew  of  the  Hoover  and  the  kindness  with  which 
they  were  received  by  the  natives  of  the  Japanese  island  of  Hoishoto. 

Dr.  George  Corbett,  of  London,  said  "the  experience  of  going  aground  was 
decidedly  unpleasant  but  the  splendid  morale  of  every  one  helped  tremendously." 

"We  were  forced  to  wade  ashore  in  knee-deep  water  when  the  lifeboats  took  us 
to  the  i}!land,"  he  said.  "The  sea  was  covered  with  oil  dumped  by  the  Hoover  to 
calm  the  seas.  After  getting  ashore  most  of  the  men  made  themselves  shorts  by 
cutting  off  their  trouser  legs." 

The  Hoover  passengers  mostly  n  ore  soiled  and  borrowed  clothing.  Heroine  of 
their  brief  stay  on  the  island,  American  passengers  agreed,  was  pretty,  young, 
English-speaking  Miss  Kiyo  Koyama,  who  was  dubbed  "the  Hoover's  Florence 
Nightingale"  because  of  her  tireless  work  in  translating  and  in  arranging  accomo- 
dations on  the  island,  which  has  a  population  of  only  2,300  and  which  was  taxed 
sorely  to  care  for  the  refugees. 

Miss  Koyama,  a  native  of  Kobe,  Japan,  also  assisted  in  treating  passengers 
who  were  cut  and  bruised  as  they  were  transferred  from  the  Hoover  to  the  island. 

"As  soon  as  we  got  ashore,"  Mrs.  Benjamin  F,  Allison,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
said.  "Miss  Koyama  began  rounding  up  food  for  the  children  of  the  Hoover.  After 
that  some  ham's  were  brought  ashore  from  the  ship,  and  Miss  Koyama  directed 
the  roasting  of  'ham  a  la  Hoover'." 

Jess  Storey,  of  Bremerton.  Wash.,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  said  that  on  the  island  "the  villagers  escorted  many  of  us  to  the  school 
in  the  center  of  the  village  of  Milehal  where  we  slept  on  the  floors." 

"Others,"  he  said,  "were  taken  into  the  humble  homes  of  the  Japanese  on  the 
island.  The  natives  fed  us  with  fish  and  rice,  a  diet  that  we  qoickly  abandoned 
once  the  lifeboats  from  the  Hoover  furnished  us  with  provisions." 

"I  slept  in  a  bunkhouse  with  Japanese  marines,"  R.  B.  Marsh,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, reported.  "They  seemed  like  pretty  good  fellows.  The  best  guy  on  the 
Hoover  was  Marc  Marcovich,  the  chef.  He  commissioned  suuply  boats  and 
served  800  of  iis  with  three  meals  on  the  last  day  on  the  island." 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  I  received  a  file  of  material  from  the 
Maritime  Commission.  At  mj'  request  Mr.  John  W.  Mann,  adviser 
to  the  Commerce  Committee,  has  gone  over  this  material  and  put  it 
in  form  for  presentation.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Mann  now  to  read 
such  material  as  he  has  before  him. 

Mr.  Masn.  If  I  take  this  and  read  it  all  through,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  will  take  quite  some  time.  I  think  if  it  is  to  be  printed,  the  material 
should  be  gone  over  carefully  in  my  office  and  the  names  deleted  and 
also  the  routes  deleted  where  there  is  only  one  American  line  on  a 
route. 

Senator  White.  Any  identifying  evidence  should  be  withheld  at 
the  present  time,  I  take  it,  the  names  as  well  as  any  other  facts  in  the 
letter  which  would  serve  to  identify  the  writer  of  the  letter.  For  the 
time  being  I  suppose  that  would  be  withheld? 
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The  Chairman.  I  agree  to  that.     At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  quite 

agree  with  Mr.  Mann.  If  we  are  making  this  a  matter  of  record,  I 
think  the  material  should  be  included  in  the  record,  and  then  the 
deletions  may  be  made  accordingly. 

Mr.  Mann.  Here  is  one  from  a  passenger  dated  October  13,  1937 
[reading]: 

My  experience  on  board  U.  8.  vessels  has  been  very  similar  to  his,  there  beins 
«n  absolute  disregard  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  crews,  who  show  a  definite 
lack  of  loyalty  to  the  officers  and  the  company  itself.     1  can  best  describe  what  I 

meat!  through  one  instance  recently  on  the Line  coming  from to 

My  waiter  had  handed  me  the  ship's  newspaper  to  read  at  breakfast 

tabic  when,  within  a  few  moments,  another  waiter  came  over  and  snatched  the 

fapcr  from  my  hands  with  a  remark  that  it  was  his  paper,  "Go  and  get  your  own." 
immediately  reported  the  matter  to  the  Captain  who  stat«d  it  was  unfortunate 
but  that  there  was  little  he  could  do  except  to  move  the  waiter  to  another  job  on 
the  ship.     He  was  forced  to  take  the  crew  which  was  sent  to  him. 

It  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Maritime  Board  should  be  to  see 
that  discipline  is  enforced  on  board  ship  and  eliminate  such  men  who  will  not 
serve  the  public  in  a  courteous  manner,  or  who  endanger  passengers'  lives  by 
refusing  to  carry  out  safety  reRuIations.  The  American  public  will  refuse  to 
sail  on  American  ships  unless  effective  discipline  can  be  enforced  by  ofljcers  on 
board  ship. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "E.xhibit  1.") 

Senator  White.  The  letter  is  identified  by  a  number,  and  it  will 
be  available  to  the  committee,  and  if  it  becomes  desirable  for  us  to 
know  just  what  this  particular  ship  was  and  just  who  the  captain 
was  who  made  this  statement,  the  information  will  be  available  to 
us.  Of  course  the  moment  you  put  that  captain's  name  into  the 
record,  you  hold  him  up  as  a  target. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  another  passeiger,  dated 
November  1,  1937. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  same  ship? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  names  will  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Mann  (reading): 

Regarding  the  service,  there  was  a  lot  to  be  desired  in  discipline  and  proper 
courtesy  toward  the  passengers.     For  example,  when  a  deck  steward  addressed 

Mrs. in  this  manner,  she  didn't  much  appreciate  it — "Say,  Toots,  wouldn't 

you  like  to  sit  over  here  now?"  Then  when  the  waiter  at  the  table  addressed 
the  four  women  who  were  in  the  party,  saying  "All  the  girls  at  this  table  are 
nice,"  it  wasn't  exactly  discourteous,  but  it  was  just  out  of  order,  showing  a 
woeful  lack  of  good  discipline  and  training. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  dropping  you  this  note  because  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  have  a  check-up  on  your  organization  once  in  a  while.  I  hate  to  see  good 
American  business  lost  to  foreign  lines,  but  this  is  one  sure  way  to  push  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  competition  and,  as  1  understand  it,  there  is  plenty  of  competi- 
tion in  the  shipping  business. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  2".) 

Mr,  Mann.  Here  is  a  letter  from  another  passenger  on  another 
ocean  dated  October  14,  1937.  [reading]; 

Recently  the  writer  left for  a  business  trip  to  this  part  of  the  country 

and,   being  intensely  American,   naturally  took  an   American   vessel,   namely  a 

boat.    It  is  with  the  keenest  regret  that  I  must  say  that  as  far  as  returning 

to via  an  American  boat  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  do  so,  prefering  to 

travel  all  the  way  to  Vancouver  and  travel  via  Canadian  Pacific  Line. 

Why?  So  unionized  have  the  American  lines  become  that  the  waiters  are 
uncouth,  rude,  and  frankly  tell  passengers  that  they  must  act  the  way  the  wait- 
ers want  them  to  act  during  eating  hours  or  they  will  get  no  service.  Bell  boys, 
bath  boys,  deck  stewards,  in  fact  every  white  man  other  than  oHicers  aboard  the 
ship,  made  it  decidedly  unpleasant  for  passengers.     The  only  civility  seen  came 
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from  the  Chinese  boys.  Waiters  demanded  tips,  deck  stewards  refused  to  give 
service  without  extra  individual  remuneration,  bell  hops  actually  wait  with  extend- 
ed hands  for  tips.  Were  the  service  rendered  worthy  of  tips  we  would  be  happy 
to  give,  but  when  members  of  the  crew  actually  crowd  passengers  oS  the  rail  so 
that  they  can  wave  to  their  friends  on  the  dock,  when  waiters  are  surly,  snatch 
plates  from  under  the  noses  of  passengers  and  throw  knives  and  forks,  etc.,  on 
the  tables  if  asked  for  extra  helpings,  it  is  our  belief  that  such  service  calls  for  a 
severe  reprimand  rather  than  a  tip. 

Every  passenger  on  the with  friends  in  the  Orient  ready  to  leave  for  the 

United  States  cabled  said  friends  to  travel  on  British,  Japanese,  or  foreign  ves- 
sels, of  some  type.  If  these  conditions  as  described  continue,  the  writer,  as  an 
American  businessman,  feels  that  nothing  but  shame  and  bankruptcy  can  reward 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  3.") 

Senator  Vandenbero.  Are  all  of  these  letters  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, relating  to  discourtesy? 

"Mr.  Mann.  No,  Senator.  I  have  some  here  that  are  different, 
but  I  have  not  arranged  them  in  any  particular  order.  I  have  just 
taken  them  as  they  came. 

Here  is  one  from  the  State  Department  forwarding  a  report  from 
the  American  Consul  General,  Naples,  Italy,  dated  August  24,  1937 
[reading] : 

The  crew  threw  potatoes  at  the  Carabinieri,  one  of  whom  fired  in  the  air.  It  is 
also  alleged  that  members  of  the  crew  shouted  various  epithete  against  the  Faeciat 
Government.     *     *     * 

The  lack  of  discipline  at  present  prevailing  among  American  seamen  on  vessels 
employing  members  of  the  west  coast  unions  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  on  ships 
employing  seamen  from  the  east  coast,  has  been  consistently  creating  difficult 
situations  at  this  post,  and  this  disturbance  on  the  S.  S.  Prestdent  Adamt,  unfor- 
tunately, is  only  an  indication  of  what  is  going  on  and  not  a  case  of  an  unusual 
occurrence  on  a  particular  ship. 

(The  report  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  4.") 

Here  is  another  consular  report  forwarded  through   the  State 

Department,  American  Consulate  General,  Shanghai,  dated  July  2, 

1937. 
Mr.  Mann  [reading] : 

T  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  {he  serious,  not 
to  say  deplorable,  lack  of  discipline  prevalent  on  American  vessels  touching  at 
Shanghai.  The  almost  complete  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  discipline 
among  American  seamen  has  made  American  shipping  almost  a  laughing  stock  in 
this  country.  It  is  well  to  mention,  however,  that  these  conditions  are  as  yet 
largely  confined  to  vessels  whose  crews  are  shipped  in  Pacific  coast  ports  as  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  is  experienced  with  crews  shipped  in  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  though  there  is  evidence  that  the  latter  are  beginning  to  emulate  the  Pacific 
coast  seamen. 

*  *  *  It  has  become  rare  for  an  American  vessel  to  leave  port  without 
leaving  behind  some  one  to  six  or  seven  seamen.  It  is  true  that  the  men  are  not 
as  a  rule  outright  deserters,  but  they  are  so  totally  irresponsible  and  undisciplined 
that  they  are  unable  to  take  their  duties  seriously.  They  realize  also,  that  the 
companies  must  maintain  them  and  arrange  for  their  repatriation  or  employment 
on  other  vessels  or  that  in  certain  cases  the  Consulate  General  must  grant  them 
relief.  As  a  result  of  the  number  of  men  left  behind  here  and  in  other  ports  of  the 
Orient,  this  office  at  times  resembles  a  labor  exchange  with  ships  needing  men  to 
replace  those  left  in  a  previous  port  and  in  turn  leaving  a  few  more  when  they 

It  is  not  only  that  deserters  and  stragglers  are  so  numerous  that  is  injuring  the 
reputation  of  American  ships  and  seamen  but  that  the  seamen  are  constantly 
making  absurd  demands  which  are  usually  conceded  by  the  companies,  as  they 
realize  that  the  men  are  prepared  to  strike  or  to  refuse  to  work  until  their  demands 
are  granted.     •     *     • 

Early  in  June  the  union  delegates  representing  the  deck,  engine,  and  steward's 
departments  of  the  S.  S.  Admiral  Wood  called  at  this  office  and  stated  that  the 
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entire  crew  except  for  four  or  five  men  had  come  ashore  and  they  were  prepared 
to  strike,  as  they  had  no  food  on  the  vessel  that  day  and  the  master  liad  refused 
to  give  them  the  allowance  per  meal  specified  in  the  contract  with  the  unions. 
Investigation  revealed  that  the  lack  of  food  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  cooks 
to  use  the  coal  provided  by  the  company  for  use  in  the  galley.  This  coal  was  that 
which  almost  every  company  provides  as  kitchen  coal,  but  the  cooks  stated  that 
thev  were  not  used  to  this  coal  and  could  not  possibly  cook  with  it.     •     *     • 

On  June  25th  the  S.  S.  Admiral  Cote  was  in  port  dischargina  a  cai^o  of  lumber 
from  Tacoma  and  was  to  sail  on  June  27th  for  Dairen.  On  the  25th  about  one- 
half  of  the  ship's  complement  was  ashore  and  sent  word  to  the  agents  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  return  to  the  ship  until  just  before  sailing  time  on  the  27th. 
The  vessel  was  due  to  shift  her  berth  on  the  26th  to  take  on  bunker  oil  and  the 
agents  were  compelled  to  hire  Chinese  to  assist  in  shifting  the  vessel.  On  the 
27th  when  the  vessel  was  ready  to  tail  the  absent  seamen  had  not  appeared  and  it 
was  necessary  for  a  representative  of  the  Dollar  Company  to  round  them  up 
from  various  saloons  and  other  places  frequented  by  seamen. 

On  this  same  vessel  there  occurred  a  fight  between  the  white  crew  and  the  negro 
cooks  and  stewards.  It  is  understood  that  the  crew  had  been  drinking  aboard 
the  vessel  and  that  the  white  members  threatened  to  beat  up  or  kill  the  negroes. 
The  latter  appealed  to  the  United  States  marshal  who  promised  to  make  arrests 
if  necessary  but  the  trouble  was  in  the  end  settled  peacefully. 

On  one  Dollar  Line  vessel  the  crew  complained  that  only  one  kind  of  ice  cream 
was  served  to  them,  whereas  passengers  had  a  choice  of  two  or  more  kinds. 

They  insisted  on  equal  treatment  and  received  it.  On  another  vessel  the  crew 
demanded  a  large  electric  toaster  of  the  type  used  by  hotels,  large  ships,  res- 
taurants, et  cetera-  As  these  toasters  are  almost  unobtainable  outside  the  United 
States  the  demand  had  to  be  refused  but  it  is  believed  that  the  crew  won  their 
request  when  the  ship  returned  to  an  American  port.  Demands  of  this  nature 
are  said  to  be  common  and  do  not  represent  any  real  grievance  on  the  part  of  the 
men  but  only  a  desire  to  show  their  power. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  the  successive  maritime  strikes  has  been  that  the 
seamen's  unions  have  been  able  to  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  a  man  not  a 
member  of  the  union  to  obtain  employment  on  an  American  vessel.  In  actual 
practice  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  vessel  needs  men  in  a  foreign  port  and  of 
course  there  are  no  iinion  men  available  except  for  deserters  and  stragglers. 
Union  delegates  sometimes  in  these  circumstances  permit  a  Qonunion  man  to  be 
signed  on  but  he  usually  finds  life  made  very  difiicult  for  him.  In  one  instance  in 
Shanghai  a  young  man  who  had  signed  on  in  Manila  was  "taken  for  a  ride"  while 
his  vessel  washere  and  severelj[  beaten  by  members  of  the  crew.  The  uaiona 
apparently  forbid  their  men  to  sign  on  vessels  as  workaways  with  the  result  that 
unless  deserters  and  stragglers  can  find  regular  employment  on  other  vessels  they 
must  be  returned  to  the  United  States  as  consular  passengers.  The  bad  effect 
of  this  practice  on  a  large  scale  is  obvious.  Formerly  it  was  often  possible  to 
return  destitute  American  citizens  to  the  United  States  as  workaways  on  American 
vessels  but  this  is  virtually  impossible  today  as  the  union  delegates  would  not 
permit  a  master  to  sign  on  such  a  person,  and  no  ship's  master  dares  defy  the 
unions  on  a  ground  such  as  this. 

Complaints  of  passengers  on  the  conduct  and  attitude  of  stewards  and  others  of 
ships'  complements  are  so  frequent  that  they  have  become  commonplace.  When 
passengers  threaten  to  report  a  man  to  the  captain  or  other  officer  a  common 
retort  is:  "Go  ahead;  he  has  nothing  to  say  about  it,"  It  is  not  true  that  every 
seaman  is  of  this  type  but  it  is  true  that  this  element  seems  to  preponderate  and 
to  be  in  control  of  the  seamen's  unions.  The  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  preva- 
lent situation  are  obvious  not  only  from  the  point  of  operation  of  vessels,  but  the 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  such  that  recovery  seems 
impossible  without  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  maritime  labor.     *     •     • 

There  are  a  great  many  shippers  in  Shanghai  who  say  that  they  would  never  ship 
cargo  on  American  vessels  as  they  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  it  will  arrive  on 
time,  due  to  strikes  and  other  disturbances,    •    *    » 

These  shippers  say  that  they  would  not  use  American  vessels  now  if  there  was 
sufBciont  available  space  on  foreign  ships.  The  same  complaint  is  heard  from 
passengers,  who  say  that  they  would  not  travel  on  American  ships  if  foreign  vessels 
had  accommodations.  The  complete  lack  of  discipline  on  American  ships  on  the 
Pacific  and  the  fact  that  passengers  cannot  obtain  the  type  of  service  to  which 
they  are  entitled  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  American  shipping.  Pas- 
sengers of  any  nationality  expect  to  receive  civil  treatment  and  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  insults  and  whime  of  members  of  the  ship's  complement. 
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It  is  a  complaint  of  shipping  companies  that  erewB  do  not  live  up  to  the  contracts 
siRDed  between  the  operators  and  the  unions  on  the  termioation  of  the  taet  strike. 
The  agreement  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  unauthorized  Htrikes  and  that 
differences  shall  be  adjusted  by  port  committees.  Crews,  however,  appear  to 
have  no  hesitancy  in  threatening  what  are  known  ^  "quickies,"  or  no-notice 
■trikes,  whenever  they  have  any  real  or  imaginary  grievance.  Many  seamen  with 
whom  a  consular  officer  comes  in  contact  realize  that  the  present  coaditions  are 
unfair  not  only  to  the  companies  but  to  themselves,  but  they  arc  unable  to  do 
anything  to  remedy  conditions  as  the  extremista  seeni  to  have  the  machinery 
of  the  seamen's  organizations  in  their  hands. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  men  and  the 
companies  can  be  effected  before  American  shipping  suffers  further  damage  to 
the  little  that  remains  of  its  prestige  in  the  Far  East.  Unless  this  is  done  it  is 
certain  that  American  shipping  will  be  in  danger  of  extinctioD  when  the  present 
boom  conditions  no  longer  prevail  or  if  another  slump  should  overtake  the  ship- 
ping industry- 

{The  report  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  5.") 

There  are  quit*  a  number  of  consular  reports  here,  but  they  are 
rather  lengUiy. 

Senator  Gibson.  Was  that  last  one  a  consular  report? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir;  from  our  consul  general  at  Shanghai.  There 
are  1 1  consular  reports  on  th  i&  subject. 

The  CHArauAN.  Are  they  all  in  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  tenor? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes;  although  some  are  more  specific. 

The  Chairman.  Let  ub  have  one  that  is  more  specific. 

Senator  Graves.  Is  that  a  recent  letter  as  to  a  verjf  recent  con- 
dition? The  reason  1  ask  that  is  that  I  think  it  was  testified  the  other 
day  that  they  never  struck  at  sea;  that  they  always  completed  the 
trip  before  they  struck,  and  it  was  stated  that  particularly  in  the  last 
6  months,  since  they  signed  these  contracts,  they  did  not  have  trouble 
at  sea,  but  waited  untU  they  got  into  port  again. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  a  witness  miade  that  statement  at  the  hear- 
ing. Senator,  but  I  think  that  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  he  might  have  been  mistaken. 

Senator  Graves.  I  believe  he  emphasized  the  words  "within  the 
last  6  months."  I  remember  he  kept  saying  "within  the  last  6 
months" ;  and  I  was  wondering  if  these  lettera  included  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  the  Algw  case  happened  within 
the  last  6  months.  The  California  case  happened  some  months  before 
that.  Papers  were  made  out  to  arrest  the  men,  but  some  of  the  papers 
were  not  served  in  New  York,  The  conditions  here  spoken  of  are- 
quite  recent;  that  is,  they  are  within  the  current  year.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  was  that  since  they  started  to  make  these  ^ree- 
ments,  everything  was  "apple  pie." 

Senator  Vandenbebq.  The  occurrence  last  week  that  is  reported 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  is  far  more  pertinent  than  any  of  this  material. 
The  conditions  are  very  definite,  very  specific,  and  very  insufferable. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose,  for  the  buiefit  of  the  committee,  you 
read  that.     It  is  short. 

Senator  Vandenbero  (reading:) 

Manila,  Dec,  15. — One  hundred  and  thirty-four  cabin  passengers  and  309 
third-class  passengers  from  the  grounded  Dollar  liner  PreaidetU  Hoover  arrived 
here  todfty  aboard  the  Dollar  liner  Prendenl  McKinley,  the  majoritv  of  them  bring- 
ing high  praise  for  the  conduct  of  the  Hoover'$  captain,  George  W.  Yardley,  and 
his  officers,  but  condemning  the  behavior  of  some  of  her  crew  after  the  ship  struck 
a  small  island  near  Taiwan  (Formosa)  last  Friday  midnight. 

An  American  passenger  representing  a  large  United  States  publishing  firm, 
who  declined  to  permit  use  of  his  name,  said:     With  the  exception  of  a  few  oidcx 
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hands,  the  majority  of  the  crew,  moat  of  whom  were  reoruited  from  hiring  haJla, 
were  a  diap^ce  to  American  shipping." 

This  passenger  charged  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  crew  never  bad  been  seamen 
before  and  did  not  know  how  to  man  the  lifeboate,  as  a  result  of  which  the  first 
two  boats  transferring  pass^gers  from  the  stranded  liner  to  the  nearby  island  of 
Hoishoto  were  capsized.  He  said  the  passengers  were  landed  safely  only  when 
the  boats  were  pulled  to  shore  by  cables. 

'  As  soon  as  the  passengers  were  safely  ashore,  he  continued,  many  of  the  crew 
members,  most  of  whom  were  drunk,  mingled  freely  with  the  passengers  and 
did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  officers. 

During  the  first  night  on  shore,  this  passenger  asserted,  drunken  members  of 
the  crew  broke  into  the  makeshift  quarters  of  the  women  passengers,  terrorizing 
women  and  children,  some  of  whom  ran  out  asking  for  protection  of  the  men 
passengers.  Finally  some  officers  and  older  members  of  the  crew  succeeded  in 
iquieting  the  intoxicated  men,  he  said. 

Mrs.  Charles  Salmon,  wife  of  an  insurance  executive,  who  was  returning  after 
An  extended  visit  to  her  two  daughters  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  corroborated 
the  story  of  this  passenger,  saying  that  as  soon  as  the  ship  grounded,  crew  members 
broke  into  the  Hoover's  bar,  taking  possession  of  all  liquor.  She  said  that  later, 
on  the  shore,  drunken  crew  members  walked  among  the  passengers  "eating 
■oandwiches  and  drinking  champagne,"  and  saying,  "Pretty  soon  we  will  control 
the  ship." 

Mrs.  Salmon  added  that  in  two  or  three  instances  members  of  the  crew  tried 
to  break  into  the  women's  quarters,  and  later  marched  to  the  village,  where  they 
•created  disturbances.  She  said  she  watched  the  work  of  the  crew  after  the 
stranding  of  the  Hoover,  and  was  convinced  that  many  "never  saw  the  sea  before." 

The  Hoover  passengers,  after  boarding  the  McKinley,  held  a  meeting  and 
approved  a  resolution  thanking  Captain  Yardley  and  his  officers  "for  the  safe  and 
efficient  landing  of  the  passengers  under  hazardous  conditions." 

Mr.  Mann.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  chief  steward  on  a  ship  of  the 
,  in  which  it  is  stated  [reading]: 

The  crew  are  constantly  making  complaints  about  various  things  and  call  a 
court  quite  often  and  try  diSerent  members  of  the  ship's  personnel  and  call  for 
their  dismissal  from  the  ship.  The  officers  have  all  been  intimidated  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  dare  not  make  any  attempt  at  enforcing  discipline.  Officers 
have  been  attacked  by  members  of  the  crew,  and  the  guilty  persona  could  not  be 
remo\'ed  from  the  vessel. 

We  are  all  union  men  on  this  vessel  and  all  the  officers  answered  the  strike  call 
of  last  November,  but  it  seems  that  those  of  us  who  are  not  inclined  towards 
communism  are  treated  about  on  a  level  with  a  strike-breaker. 

There  are  members  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel  who  boast  of  being  Communists 
and  stand  on  deck  and  give  the  Communist  sign  when  passing  Russian  ships  in 

the  ports  of and  — .     I  am  interested  in  the  success  of  the  American 

merchant  marine  and  hope  that  something  wiil  be  done  to  bring  back  law  and 
order  to  American  ships  before  the  better  class  of  sea  farers  have  all  been  ran 
off  the  American  ships  by  the  Communist  element  now  in  control. 

He  encloses  copies  of  the  menus  which  the  men  refused  to  accept. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  6.") 

!NTr.  Mann.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  deck  delegate  who  writes  in  a 
complaint  to  Mr.  Kennedy;  but  it  seems  more  harmful  than  helpful 
to  him  [reading]: 

The  vessel  was  due  to  leave at  1:00  a.  m.  September  16th,  and  a  half 

hour  before  that  time  the  captain  told  the  mates  that  if  the  gang  was  not  aboard 
at  1:00  a.  m.  to  chop  the  lines.  The  chief  officer  was  informed  at  sailing  time  that 
the  carpenter,  six  A.  B.'s,  and  an  ordinary  seaman  was  still  ashore  and  the  gear 
and  hatches  were  still  not  secured.  The  captain  said  that  he  was  not  interested 
and  to  let  go  the  ship. 

The  men  on  board  naturally  refused  to  do  this,  as  they  had  already  experienced 

going  to  sea  improperly  secured.     When  the  ship  left the  booms  were  not 

lashed  and  the  strongbacks  just  laying  on  the  hatches.  Also  the  lines  were  left 
on  deck.  The  ship  hit  a  blow  in  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California,  and  all  hands  had 
to  be  broke  out  to  secure  the  ship. 

And  here  the  master  wants  to  head  out  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  without  the 
booms  down  or  the  hatches  even  battened  and  eight  men  from  the  deck  depart- 
ment still  ashore. 
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The  m&te  aft  started  to  chop  the  spriog  line,  but  the  ase  was  so  dull  he  had  to 
take  the  lines  in  aft,  then  the  ship  run  ahead  a  little,  and  the  bow  liuea  were 
thrown  off  the  deck  and  left  hanging  in  the  water.  But  before  the  bow  lines  were 
let' go,  the  misaing  men  were  on  the  dock.  The  captain  hollered  down  that  the 
company  would  not  be  responsible  for  getting  the  men  aboard,  so  they  rented  a 
launch  and  caught  the  ship  out  in  the  stream.  The  captaiD'a  words  to  the  quarter- 
master at  the  wheel  were,  "I  have  a  case  against  them  now."  So  you  can  plainly 
see  that  he  is  trying  to  bring  about  trouble  between  himself  and  the  crew. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  7.") 

Mr.  Truitt.  Here  is  a  letter  signed  by  three  officers  of  that  ship 
relating  to  that  same  incident. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  complete  the  record  on  that,  then. 

Mr.  Mann.  This  letter  is  signed  by  three  officers  of  the  ship — 

The  Chaibman.  To  whom  is  it  addressed? 

Mr.  Mann.  To  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,     It  reads  [reading]: 

In  the  belief  that  your  Commission  is  founded  upon  fairness  and  equal  treatment 
for  all,  which  should  include  equally  officers  entrusted  with  the  responaibiiity  of 
operating  American  vessels  as  well  as  drunken  irresponsible  crews  carried  thereon, 
we  the  undersigned  officers  nf  this  vessel  respectfully  request  that  you  designate 
some  member  of  your  organization  to  conduct  an  investigation  tending  toward 
the  punishment,  and  curbing  in  the  future,  the  conduct  and  actions  of  certain 
members  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  such  as  took  place  at  -— — -  the  morning 
of  September  16tb,  the  present  voyage. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Mann.  September  IS,  1937  [continuing  reading]: 

Briefly,  the  facta  of  the  incident  are  as  follows: 

Vessel  scheduled  to  sail  at  1  a.  m.  on  arrival  and  notices  so  posted.  At  sailing 
time  some  8  or  10  members  of  the  crew  were  still  on  shore  including  2  who 
were  being  held  in  jail  by  the  local  police  for  drunkenness  and  assault.  At  I  a.  m. 
with  towboat,  canal  pilot,  and  dock  force  all  standing  by  in  readiness  to  sail,  the 
deck  force  refused  to  let  go  the  lines  until  their  union  brothers  returned  to  the 
ship.  Many  of  the  men  in  all  three  departments  were  intoxicated,  and  much 
arguing  and  brawling  was  going  on  about  the  ahip  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
gangways.  When  being  ordered  by  the  master  to  let  go  the  lines,  the  crew  retorted 
that  they  would  sail  the  ship  when  they  felt  like  it.  Orders  were  then  piven  to 
clear  the  after  lines  by  any  means  possible  including  cutting  them  adrift  if  neces- 
sary. The  two  stem  lines  were  hove  aboard  by  the  chief  officer  assisted  by  four 
ordinary  seamen  whom  the  balance  of  the  crew  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  coerce 
into  refusing.  The  spring  line  was  out  adrift  by  the  first  officer  in  order  to  prevent 
it  fouling  the  propeller.  Ship  waa  worked  ahead  by  the  towboat  and  the  bow 
lines  east  off  and  left  dragging  in  the  water.  We  backed  clear  of  the  dock  and 
turned  around  in  the  harbor  and  then  served  notice  upon  the  crew  that  unless 
they  turned  to,  a  charge  of  mutiny  would  be  placed  against  them.  It  was  our 
intention  to,  if  necessary,  tow  the  vessel  out  through  the  breakwater  onto  the 
high  seas.  The  assistance  of  the  engineers  below,  however,  made  this  unnecessary, 
and  we  proceeded  under  our  own  power. 

After  the  usual  diacuasion  among  the  crew  they  turned  to  and  prepared  the 
ship  for  sea,  the  missing  members  having  been  placed  on  board  by  canal  zone 
launches.  Word  had  evidently  reached  them  in  the  "gin  mill"  where  they  were 
hanging  out  that  the  ship  was  backing  away  from  the  pier.  Thus  we  added  one 
more  disgraceful  sailing  of  an  American  passenger  ship  to  a  list  that  is  far  too 
long  already. 

We  believe  that  it  your  commission  would,  after  a  fair  investigation,  suspend 
or  revoke  the  certificates  of  such  members  of  the  various  unions  as  instigate  these 
affairs  and  such  members  as  are  habitual  drunkards,  brawlers  and  users  of  filthy 
and  obscene  language  about  passenger  decks  and  gangways  at  sailing  time, 
equally  as  an  officer  would  be  treated  under  like  circumstances,  much  could  be 
done  to  curb  and  improve  conditions  which  are  fast  becoming  intolerable  aboard 
American  passenger  vessels. 

(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  8.") 
Senator  Vandenbekg.  "What  does  the  Maritime  Commission  do 
when  it  receives  a  complunt  of  that  sort? 
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Mr.  Truitt.  Under  the  law,  Senator,  we  had  no  right  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  receive  it.  All  that  Congress  said  we  should  do  was 
to  fix  minimum  wage  scales,  minimum  manning  scales  and  reasonable 
working  conditions.  To  carry  out  that  order  the  Commission  held 
extensive  hearings,  assigned  a  commissioner  to  hold  hearings  at  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific. 
Following  those  hearings  we  had  a  full  commission  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton and  listened  to  the  men  and  their  lawyers  and  other  representa- 
tives argue  for  2  days  on  what  standards  should  be  set  for  manning 
Bcales,  minimum  wage  scales  and  reasonable  working  conditions. 

In  addition  to  that,  realizing  that  the  ships  in  a  great  many  instances 
were  old  and  will  be  obsolete  m  the  statutory  sense  of  the  word  within 
a  few  years,  and  the  fact  of  technical  advancement  which  has  taken 
place  since  these  vessels  were  constructed,  the  Commission  appointed 
a  separate  and  independent  committee  made  up  of  experts  to  investi- 
gate each  one  of  those  ships  to  determine  what  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  crew's  quarters,  and  all  these  other  things,  to  bring  about  more 
satisfactory  working  conditions  on  board  vessels.  That  committee  is 
reporting  daily,  and  the  Commission's  orders  are  going  out  very 
frequenuy  as  to  changes  that  shall  be  made  on  specified  vessels. 

The  legal  responsibility  for  the  handling  of  such  things  as  these 
letters  refer  to  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 
Service.  They  have  jurisdiction  over  things  of  that  character  with 
respect  to  seamen  and  officers. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  refer  complaints  of  this  sort  to  the 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  Bureau? 

Mr.  Truitt.  I  have  no  doubt  a  copy  of  that  complaint  went  to  the 
Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  Captain  whom  I 
happen  to  know.     It  is  dated  at  Houston,  Tex.,  October  30,  1937 

Senator  Vandenberg  (interposing).  May  I  interrupt  you  before 
you  start,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  should  like  to  have  the  secretary  of  the 
committee  inquire  of  the  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  Bureau 
whether  they  ever  heard  about  this  complaint,  whether  they  got  this- 
letter  and  what  they  did  with  it  if  they  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  a  representative  here. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  This  is  so  specific  that  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  system  now  working  in  a 
situation  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  this  short  letter  from  the  Captain  whom 
I  know  [reading]: 

No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  the  existing  conditions  aboard  American  ships 
of  late.  They  have  now  reached  such  a  point  where  we  are  unable  to  discipline 
the  crew  in  any  way.  Ab  chief  officer  of  this  vessel  I  cannot  but  feel  ashamed  ttf 
think  that  we  have  to  apply  to  you  for  support  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  these 
conditions,  but  such  is  the  case. 

Since  it  is  practically  impossible  to  fire  any  of  the  men  without  the  permission 
of  their  union,  we  have  to  keep  the  men  we  have  in  spite  of  their  disrespectful 
attitude  toward  the  officers.  We  have  no  choice  in  selecting  men.  Regardless 
of  the  opinion  of  the  officers  the  men  are  considered  competent  since  they  have  a 
certificate. 

In  my  opinion  the  men  should  be^ompelled  to  use  the  discharge  books  instead 
of  the  certificates  and  in  the  book  there  should  be  a  space  to  comment  upon 
character  and  ability.  I  understand  Mr.  Kennedy  of  the  Maritime  CoramiBBion 
is  endeavoring  to  remedy  present  conditions.  Will  you  pleaK  give  him  your 
able  support. 
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I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  that  man  as  an  officer  and  as  an 
American. 

Here  is  another  letter  which  came  from  a  sailor  [reading]: 
The  Waguer  Labor  Relations  Act  givea  labor  the  right  to  organize,  but  the  law 
does  not  give  the  union  organizer  or  the  membera  of  a  union  the  right  to  use 
coercion  and  intimidation  to  force  men  into  a  union.  Aa  an  American  seaman, 
I  strongly  protest  against  the  unlawful  tactics  of  National  Maritime  Union.  I 
have  sailed  in  ships  for  25  years,  several  years  in  British  and  Belgian  ships,  and 
for  20  years  as  engineer  on  American  ships.  So  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  I  say  that  uie  conditions  which  now  are  prevalent  on  our  ships  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  any  other  maritime  nation,  Russia  included.  On  all  American 
ships,  where  there  are  members  of  the  N.  M.  U.,  meetings  are  held  to  discusB 
union  policies,  grievances,  and  new  demands.  The  ship's  delegate,  one  of  which 
is  elected  from  each  department,  presents  the  demands  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  just  before  sailing,  under  threat  of  a  "sit  down"  if  not  granted,  so  in  order 
not  to  delay  the  sailing  and  incur  heavy  loss  for  his  owners,  the  master  is  compelled 
to  give  in. 

Wo  happen  to  have  in  our  record  some  of  the  minutes  of  meetings 
whicli  have  been  held.     [Continuing  reading): 

This  way  the  union  has  been  instrumental  in  forcing  nonunion  members  off  the 
ships,  and  in  several  cases  officers  too  who  have  shown  no  sympathy  tor  their 
couim)inistic  activities.  On  the  vessel  on  which  I  am  sailing  now  as  chief  engineer, 
the  ship  delegate  told  me  that  as  soon  as  the  crew  was  100  percent  union  they  would 
force  three  officers  off  the  ship.  The  representative  of  the  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association  told  me  personally,  that  if  and  when  the  unlicensed  members 
of  the  crew  are  fully  organized,  they  will  use  them  as  a  lever  to  force  all  officers  int« 
the  union.  Even  today  the  right  to  hire  or  discharge  a  member  of  the  crew  is 
taltcn  away  from  the  master  of  the  vessel,  by  the  ship  delegate,  under  threat  of 
sit-down  strike.  The  crew  takes  the  power  to  fine  or  discharge  a  member  for 
drunkenesB,  or  inability  tu  stand  watch.  It  is  impossible  to  discharge  a  union 
man  today  no  matter  how  incompetent,  because  the  man  will  claim  that  he  in 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  union  activity,  consequently  discipline  and 
morale  on  tward  suffer,  and  interfere  with  the  operation  and  safety  of  the  vessel. 
1  believe  every  individual  has  the  inalienable  right  to  join  or  not  to  join  any 
union,  and  by  such  tactics  as  I  have  described  the  N.  M.  U.  has  forced  thousands 
of  unwilling  seamen  into  the  N.  M,  U.  As  an  American  and  veteran  I  protest 
stron^y  against  such  methods  used  by  the  N.  M.  U.  and  with  thousands  of  other 
American  seamen  ask  you  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  Affairs  to  propose  the  necessary  laws  to  stop  the  N.  M.  U.  from  its  present 
tactics.  In  closing  may  I  also  add  that  the  N.  M.  U.  by  its  unlawful  methods 
has  caused  great  loss  to  crews  in  unearned  wages,  to  ship  operators  in  idle  ships. 
But  more  serious  is  the  'osa  of  good  will  from  the  shippers  who  have  supported  our 
American  flag  vessels  patriotically  in  the  past,  and  if  present  conditions  are  per~ 
mitted  to  continue  will  certainly  transfer  their  business  to  foreign  flag  ships. 
Then  there  won't  be  any  American  Merchant  Marine  worth  worrying  about. 

This  letter  was  written  October  23,  1937. 

Mr.  Truitt.  I  might  point  out,  while  we  have  not  got  them  here  this 
mominp,  we  have  seen  resolutions  that  the  crew  adopted  on  the  Algie 
at  the  time  the  Algic  sailed  for  South  America.  The  crew  informed  Uie 
officers  that  they  were  sailing  on  probation. 

Senator  Gibson.  Was  that  resolution  in  evidence  in  Hie  Baltimore 
trial? 

Mr.  Truitt.  I  doubt  if  it  was. 

Mr.  Ring.  I  doubt  if  it  was,  Senator, 

Senator  Gibson.  Has  the  jury  returned  its  verdict  yet? 

Mr.  Ring.  No.    They  are  summing  up  in  their  ailments  now. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  meaii  that  the  jud?e  ruled  the  letter 
out? 

Mr.  Ring.  Yes,  sir. 

3243T— 38— pt.  0 8 
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The  Chairman.  I  wrote  to  this  man  whose  letter  I  just  read  and 
asked  him  if  I  might  make  his  letter  public,  and  he  replied  [reading]: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  October  29th,  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  forced  to  decline  your  request  to  make  my  letter  of  October  23rd  public.  If 
the  National  Maritime  Union  discovers  my  identity  my  job  would  be  jeopardized. 
I  know  the  methods  of  the  M.  N.  U.  would  use  to  force  me  off  the  ship  and  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  power  they  have  at  the  present  time.  They  might  even  discrim- 
inate against  the  company  which  employs  me,  since  the  company  business  is 
dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  public  to  a  certain  extent.  Conditions  on  the 
American  ships  are  certainly  in  a  sorry  state  of  affairs  when  a  radical  union  by  its 
lust  for  power  can  coerce  men  into  their  organization,  and  by  its  impossible  de- 
mands make  it  diiScult  not  only  for  the  ships  officers  but  to  ship  owners  also.  All 
officers  on  this  ship  look  tor  Congress  to  do  something  about  it.  Surely  conditions 
as  they  are  at  present  cannot  continue— 

and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Mans.  Here  is  a  report  from  the  American  consul,  Havre, 

France,  dated  November  20,  1937,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  crew  voted  a  sit-down  strike  unless  the  captain  opened  the 
slop  chest  by  a  certain  time.    The  report  says  [reading]: 

The  slop-chest  is  placed  under  seal  by  the  French  Customs  authorities  and  can 
only  be  opened  with  the  authorization  of  the  customs  authorities  and  by  customs 
officials  who  come  on  board  the  vessel  to  break  the  seals  and  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution of  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  other  articles  taken  from  the  slop-chest. 
Under  French  customs  law  the  customs  authorities  have  no  obligation  to 
authorize  the  opening  of  the  slop-chest  and  it  is  only  done  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

In  the  present  case  application  for  authorization  to  open  the  slop-chest  and  a 
Tequest  that  customs  officials  be  sent  on  board  to  break  the  seals  had  been  made 
several  times  by  the  master  of  the  vessel.  The  master  of  the  vessel  had  no  means 
of  forcing  the  customs  authorities  to  come  on  board  and  had  he  opened  the  stop- 
obest  without  the  authorization  of  the  customs  authorities  and  the  presence  of 
customs  ofhcials  on  board  the  vessel,  would  have  been  liable  to  a  fine  amounting 
"to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Fortunately  the  customs  officials  appeared  early  in  the  afternoon  of  November 
15  and  authorized  the  opening  of  the  slop-chest.  However,  If  these  officials  had 
not  seen  fit  to  authorize  the  breaking  of  seals  and  opening  of  the  slop-chest,  the 
members  of  the  crew  would  have  declared  a  sit-down  strike  for  causes  which  the 
master  of  the  vessel  had  no  power  to  remedy.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
demands  from  the  slop-chest  were  confined  to  cigarettes  and  tobacco  which  could 
have  been  purchased  ashore  and  included  no  necessities. 

There  is  a  resolution  of  the  crew  attached.    It  says  [reading:] 

Reason  for  meeting:  To  set  a  dead  line  as  to  when  captain  will  be  able  to  open 
slop  cheat. 

Motion  made  that  steward  order  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  milk  while  in  port. 
Carried. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  that  the  crew  set  a  deadline  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
November  15,  1937,  for  opening  slop  chest.     Carried. 

The  crew  to  sit  down  after  10  a.  m.  November  15,  1937,  upon  failure  of  captain 
to  open  slop  chest. 

(The  report  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  9.") 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  well  authenticated  case  that  happened 
in  San  Francisco  where  a  ship  was  to  sail  from.  The  captain  lived  in 
San  Francisco.  He  went  home  because  he  had  some  work  to  do,  and 
several  big,  stout  fellows  visited  his  house  one  evening  and  went  in 
and  told  the  captain's  wife,  "You  have  a  beautiful  home  here.  Your 
husband  looks  healthy.  He  ought  to  live  for  years,  but  he  might  not 
live  2  weeks."  That  frightened  her  pretty  nearly  to  death.  They 
said  to  the  captain,  "You  never  joined  the  union?"  He  said,  "No." 
"Well,  you  are  going  to  join  it  now." 

They  took  the  captain  down  and  made  him  a  member  of  the  union, 
and  then  put  him  on  the  picket  on  his  own  ship.     The  captain  of  the 
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picket  line  was  a,  steward,  and  the  steward  in  due  time  said,  "Go  down 
and  get  some  wood  and  build  a  fire;  it  is  cold  here."  And  they  forced 
this  captain  to  act  as  picket  on  shore. 

I  suppose  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  if  they  want  to  act  like 
that  on  shore.  But  apparently  that  is  the  way  they  act  on  board 
ship,  too. 

Mr.  Truitt.  Here  are  3  pages  of  minutes  which  were  turned  over 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  by  one  of  our  agents  which  report 
meetings  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  Vincent  at  sea  on  August  8,  1937 
jhanding  docimient  to  Mr.  Mann]. 

Mr.  Mann  (reading): 

Joint  meeting  all  departmenta  called  to  order  at  1:00  p.  m.,  26  mea  present. 
Hogan,  black-gang  delegate,  elected  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  "black-gang"  are  the  men  in  the  engine  room, 
the  firemen. 
Mr.  Mann  (continuing  reading): 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  anyone  dieparaging  the  Union  or  attempting 
to  sabotage  union  objectiveg  be  recommended  for  disciplinary  action  by  the 
union  and  that  his  book  be  taken  up  by  shore  delegate  on  return  to  New  York, 

Discussion  regarding  time  off  in  port;  then  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that 
the  three  ships  delegates  discuss  with  captain  question  of  all  hands  being  given 
24  consecutive  hours  off  in  Le  Havre  and  Dunkirk. 

Discussion  regarding  crews  messroom  and  quarters,  and  desirability  of  obtain- 
ing at  least  one  more  messboy.  Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  deck  delegate 
see  first  assistant  about  having  some  member  of  black  gang  take  engine  room 
soundings  which  now  are  being  taken  by  deck  department. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  crew  back  up  steward  if  difficulty  Is  en- 
countered in  securing  milk,  fresh  vegetables,  and  incidentals  in  France.  Deck, 
engine,  and  stewards  department  delegates  to  go  over  and  approve,  and  if  neces- 
sary add  to  Stewards  requisition,  and  to  indicate  theif  fin^  approval  of  such 
requisition  by  signing  it. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  coffee  percolators  be  ordered  for  both  deck 
and  black  gang,  and  that  sufficient  coffee,  milk,  and  sugar  be  supplied  to  night 
watches. 

Discussion  regarding  oiling  winches  while  winches  are  running. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  all  crews  quarters  and  toilets  and  messrooms 
be  cleaned,  chipped,  and  painted  a"  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  is  [reading]: 

Joint  meeting  ali  departments  called  to  order  at  6:00  p.  m.  Twenty-six  mem- 
bers present.  £.  Baker  elected  chairman.  Minutes  previous  meeting  read  and 
S proved.  Deck  delegate  reports  overtime  0.  K.;  stewards  stores  inspected  at 
kvre  and  Dunkirk  and  found  satisfactory;  some  lack  of  cooperation  in  arranging 
day  off  in  Dunkirk. 

Stewards  department  delegate  reports  much  trouble  about  overtime  and  fric- 
tion between  stewards  department  and  captain. 

Engineroom  delegate  states  questions  of  overtime  and  time  off  being  handled 
satisfactorily. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  if  any  member  of  crew  is  discharged  upon 
arrival  at  New  York,  master  or  proper  department  head  be  asked  to  state  to 
union  delegate  his  reason  for  such  discharge. 

Discussion  regarding  stewards  department  overtime,  and  general  attitude  of 
master  towards  stewards  department. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  all  departments  refuse  to  accept  their  money 
in  New  York  until  question  of  stewards  overtime  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Discussion  regarding  delay  in  pay-off  on  previous  voyages.  Moved,  seconded, 
and  carried  that  if  ship  is  held  over  until  Friday,  and  money  paid  too  late  to  allow 
a  night  ashore  after  pay-off,  then  action  be  taken  to  secure  one  night  in  port  after 
pay-off.  Amended  to  read  "that  if  union  delegate,  backed  by  union  headquarters, 
advises  against  such  action,  then  no  action  be  taken." 

Heated  discussion  regarding  improvements  asked  for,  and  promised  by  steam- 
ship company,  but  not  made.    Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  crew  refuse  to 
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tftlce  ship  out  of  New  York  for  France  (on  return  ex-coast)  unless  at  leaat  75% 
of  the  following  improvements  and  repairs  are  made:  (1)  Steampipe  to  be  removed 
from  showers  aft;  (2)  separate  lines  for  hot  and  cold  water  in  showers  ait;  (3) 
drinking  water  fountain ;  (4)  coffee  percolator;  (5)  lockers  with  locks  for  forecastle; 
bunk  lights;  (5)  another  toaster;  (6)  quarters  painted;  (7)  drinking  water  aft;  (8) 
pan  rack  for  galley;  (9)  table  for  cooks  room;  (10)  table  for  recreation  room; 
(11)  radiator  for  boatswain's  room;  (12)  larger  messroom;  (12)  another  messboy. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  a  larger  meaaroom  and  another  messboy  be 
secured  in  New  York. 

Discussion  regarding  dividing  gangway  watches  on  coastwise  trip  among  all 
members  of  deck  force  ho  that  everyone  who  desires  may  have  a  chance  at  over- 
time. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  departmental  meetings  be  held  weekly  and 
joint  meetings  be  held  twice  each  trip. 

Discussion  regarding  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  crews  quarters,  which  in 
general  has  been  unsatisfactory. 

Diacuasion  and  e:fplanation  of  Social  Security  Act. 

Moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  a  letter,  endorsing  Social  Security  Act,  and 
urging  its  extension  to  marine  workers,  be  drawn  up  and  offered  to  all  members  of 
crew  for  signature  and  then  forwarded  to  N.  M.  U.  headquarters. 

Moved,  aeconded  and  carried  to  adjourn  at  9:10  p.  m. 

Signed:     C.  W.  Faust,  Redg.  Seel. 
H.  Baker,  Chairman. 

(The  copy  of  minutes  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  10.") 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  large  a  crew  ia  on  that  ship? 

Mr.  Ring.  Twentj-six  is  about  the  unhcensed  complement;  37,, 
including  licensed  officers  and  chief  steward. 

Mr.  Mann.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  passenger  [reading] : 

A  fellow  paasenaer  complained  about  his  coffee  being  cold.  The  waiter  patted' 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "Pal,  no  use  complaining  about  this  coffee  to  the 
steward,  the  unions  are  running  this  ship." 

There  were  some  seasick  passengers  after  leaving and  the  decks  were  not. 

washed  for  two  days. 

It  took  us  forty  minutes  to  be  served  two  bottles  of  gingerale  we  had  ordered' 
one  evening  in  tie  tropics  and  when  it  was  served  it  was  without  ice.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  service  at  all  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  tipped  far  more  liberally  than- 
the  average  passenger. 

I  frequently  saw  members  of  the  crew  sitting  and  smoking  in  deck  chairs  of  the 
passengers. 

I  could  go  on  mentioning  many  instances  showing  lack  of  discipline,  etc. 
American  ships  and  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  this.  I  am  a 
ciated  witii  metallurgical  engineers  and  have  nothing  to  do  either  directly  oi  ... 
directly  with  the  shipping  industry.  My  sole  interest  ia  in  acquainting  the  proper 
authorities  with  the  situation  existing  today  on  the  American  ships,  as  a  result  of 
my  own  personal  experience.  Until  there  is  a  change  in  conditions  I  will  never- 
travel  on  an  American  ship  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so. 

{The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  11.") 

Senator  Vandenberg.  These  foreign  hnes  are  pretty  generally 
unionized  as  much  as  ours.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
union  discipline? 

Mr.  Ring.  The  whole  story  is  the  short-sighted  policy,  as  I  see  it, 
by  the  shore  management  of  our  lines  above  their  officers  or  their 
masters  in  their  authority  over  crews.  Second,  a  speedy  redress,  as 
far  as  foreign  lines  are  concerned,  for  any  breach  of  discipline  com- 
plained of  by  masters  or  officers. 

Senator  Vandekbebg.  In  other  words,  you  bring  the  responsi- 
bility back  to  shore  and  put  it  on  the  employer? 

Mr.  Ring.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  notice,  Senator,  practically  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  here  will  simmer  right  down  to  discipline  and 
its  maintenance.  Discipline  and  its  maintenance  is  ^e  duty  of  the- 
master,  who  is  the  government  aboard  ship.     If  the  shore  manage- 
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tnent  is  to  permit  a  crew  to  ait  down  and  tell  the  m^iagement  that 
"we  will  accept  certain  officers  to  give  ub  out  orders  and  we  will 
refuse  to  take  them  from  other  officers,"  and  if  that  shore  management 
says,  "Yes;  we  give  in,"  where  has  your  discipline  gone?  It  is  out 
the  window. 

The  crew  sails  and  an  officer  gives  an  order.  The  crew  says, 
"We  don't  think  that  is  quite  proper.  We  think  that  may  be  a 
wrong  order." 

"Oh,  no,"  the  officer  will  say.     "Get  out  there  and  do  that  work." 

Then  the  deck  delegate  or  the  en^eroom  delegate  may  very  easily 
say  to  the  officer,  "Don't  you  remember  what  happened  on  the  third 
of  May  to  Charlie  Jones  when  we  voted  him  off  the  ship?  You  better 
move  softly,  or  you  will  not  have  any  job  any  more  " 

That  officer,  knowing  what  his  duties  are  and  desiring  to  perform 
them,  says,  "What  backing  up  do  I  get?  The  operator  says  to  run 
these  ships  under  any  conditions.  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  get  sufficient 
backing  up  on  shore.  I  have  instructions  to  keep  these  ships  running, 
and  I  had  better  give  in." 

So,  to  save  a  few  dollars,  as  far  as  the  ship  being  tied  up  is  concerned, 
there  has  been  a  permissive  grant  by  shore  management  to  lower  the 
authority  of  government  at  sea.  That  is  the  result.  Discipline  has 
gone  by  the  board.  That  is  the  answer,  in  my  opinion.  Maybe  I 
am  wrong  about  it,  but  that  is  the  secret  of  our  troubles  right  now. 

Senator  White.  What  is  the  operator  going  to  do  when  we  have 
cases  that  are  in  fact  mutiny  at  sea,  and  the  Government  will  not 
proceed  to  prosecute? 

Mr.  Ring.  The  operator  himself  must  initiate  the  prosecution, 
Senator.  The  operator  himself  in  many  instances  is  too  timid  and 
too  afraid  to  get  going  on  it  because  he  is  going  to  lose  a  httle  bit  of 
"dough."     That  is  your  answer. 

Senator  White.  What  has  brought  about  that  condition  among 
the  operators? 

Mr.  RiNR.  It  would  take  me  some  time  to  explain  it.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  go  into  it  if  you  wish. 

^Miator  White.  You  would  assume  that  the  operators  of  these 
ships  wanted  them  efficiently  operated;  that  they  wanted  discipline; 
that  they  wanted  to  please  the  public.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  why  do 
tliey  not  take  steps  to  secure  those  results?  There  is  some  coercion 
of  some  kind,  of  course,  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  operators, 
because  they  do  not  do  the  obvious  thmg.     Now,  why  don't  they? 

Mr.  RixG.  They  do  not  do  it  because  they  feel  that  a  crew  at  the 
present  time  has  more  power  than  they  have,  that  they  can  tie  the 
ship  up. 

Senator  White.  Who  is  to  blame  for  that? 

Mr.  Ring.  I  think  the  blame  should  fall  on  the  people  who  have 
failed  to  realize  that  the  maintenance  of  authority  at  sea  is  the  basic 
thing,  rather  than  tlie  extent  to  which  an  operator  will  go  to  fight 
such  a  threat  at  the  maintenance  of  such  authority. 

Senator  White.  Do  you  think  it  goes  back  to  Congress  because  we 
have  not  defined  offenses  at  sea  as  they  should  be  defined,  and  provided 
penalties  that  are  adequate  to  such  offenses? 

Mr.  Ring.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Truitt,  Congress  has  defined  offenses  at  sea.  I  figured  up 
the  other  day  that  there  are  some  hundred  or  more  individutu  statutes 
that  relate  to  seamen  alone. 
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Senator  White.  The  statute  books  are  full  of  provisions  with  respect- 
to  these  situations,  I  suppose;  but  there  is  not  any  enforcement  of  the 
law.     Where  is  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Ring.  It  is  failure  to  utilize  what  has  been  given  for  enforce- 
ment. 

Senator  White,  Is  it  the  fault  of  operators,  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the 
responsible  legal  authorities  of  the  Government? 

Senator  Gibson.  Probably  both. 

Senator  White.  We  are  told  that  cases  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Departments  here  in  Washington  and  that  Departments  in  Wash- 
ii^ton,  instead  of  acting,  devote  their  time  and  their  energies  to  finding- 
excuses  or  apologies  for  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Ring.  I  have  heard  of  exactly  such  instances  as  you  speak 
of,  sir. 

Senator  White.  Of  course,  if  prosecuting  officers  will  not  move,  the 
situation  is  hopeless. 

Senator  Gibson.  Is  there  any  codification  of  the  laws  as  to  offenses 
at  sea? 

Mr.  Tkuitt.  Yes,  Senator.  The  Bureau  has  published  a  book,  I 
should  say,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  that  has  to  do  with  that. 

Senator  White.  You  will  find  it  all  in  that  little  red  book  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Mr.  Ring.  Tnere  is  a  rather  cumbersome  way  of  enforcing  or 
administering  the  law  now.  The  certificate  that  a  seaman  has  is  a 
very  precious  right  to  him.  It  is  his  right  to  a  livehhood.  When  a 
board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  sits  to  see  whether  an  offense 
is  of  sufficient  gravity  to  cause  a  revocation  of  a  man's  certificate, 
final  action  is  not  then  and  there  taken.  They  conduct  a  hearing, 
and  after  that  hearing  is  conducted  the  man  has  an  appeal,  and  it  js 
required  that  it  be  sent  on  to  Washington  where  the  case  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation.  After  that  review  is  made,  the  man  has  still  an  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commqrce.  For  quick  action  there  is  nothing 
provided.     It  may  be  2  months  before  final  action  is  taken. 

The  reason  you  take  action  is  to  show  an  example  to  other  people  as 
to  what  is  actually,  certainly,  surely  going  to  happen  to  them  if  they 
do  wrong.  But  yet  it  dr£^  aloi^  to  such  an  extent  that  the  effect  of 
an  immediate  correction  is  lost. 

Senator  White.  For  many  years  we  have  been  issuing  a  certificate 
as  an  able  seaman  to  anybody  who  had  served  18  months  on  deck  at 
sea.  There  has  been  no  inquiry  as  to  the  qualifications  or  character 
of  that  seaman.     Are  we  lax  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Ring.  The  18  months  is  subject  to  some  examination,  sir.  I 
think  that  whole  subject  of  qualifying  seamen  and  officers  ia  subject 
to  very  careful  study.     We  have  been  very  lax  in  that. 

Senator  White.  And  yet  whenever  there  has  been  a  suggestion 
that  there  should  be  any  requirement  of  proof  of  qualifications  before 
the  issuance  of  an  able  seaman's  certificate,  we  are  met  with  an 
avalanche  of  protests  that  have  up  to  now  been  persuasive.  I  have- 
sailed  a  good  deal,  first  and  last,  and  I  have  seen  liundreds  of  fellows 
on  board  ship  that  do  not  know  anything  about  their  work,  I  could 
take  a  green  man  and  take  him  up  on  the  Maine  coast  and  put  Iiim 
in  a  cat-boat,  and  in  3  weeks  time  I  or  anybody  who  has  ever  been  at 
sea  could  teach  him  more  than  some  of  these  fellows  with  able  seaman's- 
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certificates  know  about  ships.  It  is  an  utterly  preposterous  situation 
that  we  have.    But  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Ring.  That  is  why  we  feel  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
ought  to  insist  on  having  competent  men  before  they  go  on  board  a 
vessel. 

Senator  White.  There  is  a  sharp  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
proof  of  mental  and  physical  qualifications  and  the  conduct  of  people 
who  go  on  board  snip  and  whose  acts  come  pretty  near  to  bemg 
mutiny  and  utterly  subversive  of  all  discipline.  The  situation  as  it  is 
today  is  just  utterly  impossible.  I  think  all  of  us  know  enou^  about 
the  situation  to  know  that  we  have  either  got  to  throw  up  our  hands 
and  quit  absolutely  in  any  efiFort  to  have  a  merchant  marine,  or  this 
situation  has  got  to  be  dealt  with  drastically  and  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  White  and  I  have  worked  for  s  dozen 
years  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  this  matter,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  have 
borne  the  brunt  and  danger  of  physical  attack  more  than  he  has. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  use  in  the  United  States  Government 
appropriating  and  spending  money  for  the  building  and  operation  of 
snips  unless  this  matter  of  labor  can  be  adjusted,  unless  we  can  have 
good  seamen.  Old  Andrew  Furuseth  always  said  that  you  can  put 
a  good  crew  on  a  bad  ship  and  make  it  sail,  but  you  cannot  put  a  bad 
crew  on  a  good  ship  and  do  anything  with  it.     It  aU  depends  on  the 

Senator  Gibson.  Is  it  not  true  that  England  handles  the  situation 
through  the  vigilance  of  its  admiralty  courts? 

Mr.  Ring.  Yes;  and  through  a  speedy  and  immediate  and  summary 
redress  for  infractions  and  through,  most  of  all,  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  her  licensed  personnel  on  ship.  That  goes  r^ht 
back  to  discipline  at  sea. 

Senator  White.  There  ia  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  you  are 
going  to  stand  for  a  closed  shop  at  sea. 

Mr.  Teuitt.  I  think  practically  all  the  operators  would  welcome 
that. 

Senator  Gibson.  The  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Teuitt.  Yea,  sir;  the  closed  shop. 

Senator  White.  You  have  today,  as  a  practical  proposition,  the 
closed  shop  at  sea. 

Mr.  Ring.  It  is  with  about  80  percent  of  the  lines.  There  are  some 
feeble  efforts  being  made  to  maintain  it  otherwise. 

The  Chaieman.  Will  you  give  our  compliments  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  thank  him  for  sending  his  able  staflf  up  here?  And  I  venture  to 
say  that  we  will  want  you  again.    Thank  you  very  much, 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.  m.,  the  meeting  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 

(Other  exhibits  brought  by  the  Maritime  Commission  follows:) 

Exhibit  12 


For  the  past  few  months  conditioiiB  aboard  this  vessel  are  such  that  neither 
the  officers  or  myself  as  master  can  assert  any  authority  or  discipline  the  crews  in 
any  way.  And  since  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse  with  no  remedy  in  eight, 
we  feel  that  you  should  know  of  these  conditions. 

We  have  met  with  the  moat  unreasonable  demands  from  the  men.  We  have 
had  sit-down  strikes,  when  docking  the  crew  have  refused  to  handle  lines  from 
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towboata  aMJsting  in  docking,  because  crews  of  towboata  weie  not   

with  C.  I.  O.  iDstances  wliere  the  ship  h&s  been  delajed  sailing  while  thenaj 
"had  another  drink  before  the  ship  pulled  out."  Numerous  incidents  where  tti 
officers  have  been  humiliated  by  the  aJBrespccttul  and  insulting  attitude  of  the  mn. , 

Attempts  to  punish  the  men  by  logging  are  useless.  In  one  instanoe  wbatl 
logged  the  men,  the  log  was  called  otT  after  an  interview  with  the  union  deleft 
who  informed  me  (very  guardedly)  that  the  ship  would  be  held  up  unl<  ' 
celled  the  logging.  We  have  practically  no  authority  to  fire  or  aire  a 
we  have  to  take  any  man  that  is  sent  from  the  union  hall. 

Because  my  otfieers,  all  men  with  years  of  service  in  this  company,  are 

of  the  United  Licensed  Officers  Association,  they  are  repeat«dly  bein^  requested 
to  join  the  Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  and  the  Marine  Engineers  Benefici&l  Abk" 
tion,  organizations  that  arc  in  eympathy  with  C,  I.   0.     As  all  the   deck 
engineer  officers  are  married  men  with  families  they  are  actually  afraid  of  the 
fearing  that,  as  the  men  have  often  intimated,  that  they  will  make   them  ym 
the  M.  M.  P.  and  M.  E.  B.  Association,  or  be  put  out  of  a  job. 

As  a  shipmaster  for  the  past  14  years  and  on  behalf  of  my  officers  we  take  thi) 
opportunity  to  acquaint  you  witii  existing  conditions  and  earnestly  hope  th»t 
you  be  supported  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  these  conditions. 


>  Mr.  Kenhedt; 

UOTOBBR  -lb,   1937 

I  really  think  the  lack  of  supervision  by  officers  and  crew  on  our  return  from 
Liverpool  to  the  ship  was  scandalous,  as  well  as  lack  of  discipline  and  many  other 
diacomtortson  the  return  to  New  York. 

Then  that  fat  deck  steward  should  never  have  been  on  a  ship.  If  one  wanted 
him  and  called  him,  he  would  stand  right  by  and  not  let  on  he  heard.  The  daywe 
were  landing  tea  was  served — two  lines  were  formed,  but  he  would  only  give  the 
tea  to  the  people  on  one  line.  T  waited  and  waited,  and  learned  that  he  would  not 
serve  only  to  one  side— thoiigh  at  times  there  were  no  more  than  4  to  6  people 
standing  there.  I  heard  a  man  say  "I  have  been  standinit  here  for  some  time;  I 
would  like  to  have  some  tea" — and  the  steward's  reply  was  "Get  on  the  other  side." 


say,  I  did  as  I  wished  to  return  home  sooner. 

The  service  of  your  ships  and  conduct  of  your  people,  I  mi 
who  were  around  the  tender,  is  most  deplorable  and  a  disgrace 
on  many  ships  but  never  found  anything  so  terrible  as  on  you 


During  my  last  tour  of  duty  in  the  Orient,  I  became  very  much  interested  in 
our  merchant  marine.  There  excellent  opportunities  presented  themselves  of 
comparing  V.  8.  merchant  vessels  with  their  principal  foreign  competitors.  In 
many  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  such  comparisons  did  not  redound  to  our  credit 
either  as  to  ships  or  attitude  of  personnel. 
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by  tho  crew  Jh  imly  too  frequently  nn  occurrence.  Fiiiil  and  obHcenc  Ibukiirko  la 
iioed  witliin  the  hcftriiiR  of  tlu-  imBfuttiinini.  Biirly  aiut  i)o<irly  trained  wftiters  and 
attiwnniN  increaNe  further  the  iinliAitpy  lot  of  paRfienserH.  The  iiial>i1Ity  of  nliippInK 
coDipniiicH  til  Riiarar)t(<(^  delivery  on  Hcliodule,  coniliiiiod  with  conditiiinn  dDiicribed 
khavo,  in  ciriviiifc  Ainericnn  trade,  both  frcfght  ami  paraeriRor,  to  forci(:ii  bottoms. 
IloitbtleHHiy  yoti  read  only  too  inatiy  reports  Btrttlnft  furth  oniiditioriH  similar 
to  the  above.  But  I  ant  writinn  because  I  realize  fnmi  jierBoiinl  iiitorviewa  luiw  low 
tho  officers'  monilc  is  Kettltip;  Iteeanse  of  the  hiiniillAtions  which  they  arc  forced 
til  undergo.  Many  ofiicers  havo  told  ine  tliat  they  would  rusiKn  in  a  minute  if 
they  could  get  a  ii>b  nshore.  What  it  all  anioiints  to  is  tliia.  No  matter  how  many 
new  Hhips  are  Milled  to  our  merchant  marine,  it  cannot  operate  at  a  profit,  even 
with  the  help  of  a  subsidy,  until  its  patronn,  iKitli  tliose  who  ship  carpio  or  take 
paHsnKo  on  theiie  sliips,  are  satisfieil.  Many  of  Imth  classes  are  not  satisfied  today 
and  are  Kiving  their  trade  to  our  foreiRu  competitors.  The  self-evident  and  manda- 
tory reineily  is,  despite  c:(i«tin(t  strike  aRreoments,  to  so  ehaURo  the  navigation 
laws  whieh  R<ivern  the  operation  of  tho  nierohant  marine,  that  the  ofTiccrs  have 
aiitlinrity  commensurate  with  their  responsibiliiy.  Until  this  admittedly  diflinult 
task  is  iifcoiupliKhed  no  real  progrosa  into  healthy  growth  of  our  merchant  marine 
is  visilile. 

KxiiiniT  1(1 

Quotation  fuom  Kki-oht  of  ('onwi'i.  Genebai.,  Naples,  Italy,  Dated  AxtnnsT 
4,  1937 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  foUowinR  incident  occurred  on  tioard  the 
S.  8.  firralibvr,  of  the  American  Kxport  Lines,  while  in  the  harbor  of  Naples, 
during  August  1st  and  2od, 

A  seaman  on  hoard  the  S.  S.  lixealibur,  nanted — ,  possessing  certificate  of 

aervire  Mo.  >:i21)03,  issued  May  6,  1937,  and  temporary  seaman's  certificate  of 
ideutificiitlon  No.  Z  71)37,  assaulted  an  Italian  rarabiniere  on  the  dock  at  the 

gangplank  leadinR  to  the  vessel.    — was  armed  with  a  knife  and  the  cara- 

biniere  wad  obliged  to  shoot  in  the  air  in  an  effort  to  discourage  hia  assailant. 
After  the  shot,  the  seamnn  drni)ped  the  knife  and  took  refuge  on  board  the  vessel. 

The  seaman's  grievance  against  th<'  enrabiiiiere  is  understood  to  have  been 

caused  by  the  latter's  removal  from  the  ship  of  sn  Italian  friend  of who 

was  on  hoard  without  a  permit  as  required  imder  Italian  port  rpRnlations. 

The  next  day,  at  the  request  of  the  Itiilian  authorities  and  with  the  consent  of 

the  eaittain  of  the  vessel, was  taken  Into  custody  by  the  police,  and  his 

case  Is  now  awaiting  trial. 

Jnst  prior  t()  sailiuR,  a  large  meetinR  was  held  by  the  crew  to  decide  whether  a 

ait-down  strike  would  be  held  in  the  port  of  Naples,  to  demand  the  return  of 

to  tho  vessel.     Incidentally, was  tho  union  delegate  <in  Iward  tho  vessel. 

The  majority  of  the  crew  voted  at  tho  laat  moment  not  to  hold  the  sit-down 
strike,  and  raised  the  sum  of  SHI,  which  was  turned  over  to  a  representative  of  the 
c<)nHu!ato  general  to  Ik-  Riven  to  ~—  for  use  to  defray  tho  legal  etpenses  for 
his  defense. 

After  the  Reneral  meeting  of  the  crew  to  discuss  the  sit-down  strike,  there  was 
another  altercation,  and  seven  intoxicated  seamen  were  left  on  tho  dock.  These 
men  were  si'nt  by  train  the  next  day  to  Genoa,  wliero  tliey  rejoined  tho  vessel. 


I  have  always  felt  that  it  would  be  unpatriotic  to  sail  on  anything  but  a  good 
American  ship  and  have  had  some  sharp  arguments  with  friends  who  have  Rone 
abroad  on  foreign  slil|)s.  1  had  planned  of  course,  on  going  on  our  trip  on  an 
American  ship. 

Recently  a  friend  of  oura  returned  from  a  trip  to  South  America  on  an  American 
ship,  Tho  experiences  of  our  friends,  the  insults  thev  had  to  put  up  with,  the 
disoourtosies  and  lack  of  discipline  they  experienced  which  they  will  never  forget 
has  so  frightened  my  wife  that  1  am  now  going  to  find  it  hard  to  get  her  abroad  even 
on  a  well  disciplined  foreign  ship. 
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Then  too,  we  have  both  read  of  aome  of  the  experiences  of  others  in  the  news- 
papers and  weeklies.  The  Algic  incident  might  be  overlooked  but  one  cannot 
overlook  brazen  iusiili»  to  ones  womenfolk. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are  or  anyone  else  can  be  to  see  out  country  build  a  large 
wad  efficient  merchant  marine  because  we  need  it  tor  national  defense.  I  want  to 
patronize  our  Merchant  Marine  but  I  am  afraid  to  because  if  anyone  were  to 
insult  my  wife  as  other  men's  wives  have  been  insulted,  I  am  afraid  of  what  I 
mifcht  do  to  such  morons. 

Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  a  man  is  afraid  to  do  his  patriotic  duty, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  sail  an  American  ship. 

I  am  not  a  crank  nor  aio  I  a  letter  writer.  I  have  never  before  in  my  life  pro- 
tested to  anything  and  this  is  the  ^rst  letter  I  have  ever  written  to  anyone  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest.  I  do  not  expect  an  answer  from  you  because  I  imagine  you 
have  other  things  to  do  besides  answering  critics  letters. 

1  do  believe  however,  that  you  are  trying  to  get  the  deplorable  conditions  In 
our  Merchant  Marine  corrected  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  for  you  100% 
but  how  about  putting  U.  S.  Marines  on  our  ships  for  awhile  to  let  these  communis- 
tic morons  parading  as  organized  sailors  know  just  who  is  running  American  ships? 

Yours  is  the  most  serious  and  important  job  in  our  Government  today  in  my 
opinion.     I  wish  you  every  success. 


At  5:00  p.  m.  of  August  30th  while  laying  at  the  above  mentioned  dock  (Bor- 
deaux) the  delegate  for  the  deck  department  came  to  me  and  requested  a  day  off 
for  the  whole  unlicensed  personnel  in  the  deck  department. 

I  asked  him  the  reason  for  this  request.  He  then  informed  me  that  as  the  ship 
had  not  arrived  in  fiordeaux  on  Saturday  as  they  had  planned,  but  had  docked 
on  Sunday  morning,  thereby  depriving  them  of  their  full  week  end  in  port,  they 
demanded  a  full  day  off. 

I  informed  him  that  their  request  was  unreasonable,  as  the  holds  had  to  be 
cleaned  the  following  day  in  order  to  receive  outward  cargo.  I  also  informed 
him  that  the  ship  was  moving  at  10:00  p.m.,  at  high  water  to  our  loading  berth 
and  th»t  all  hands  must  be  on  board  at  that  time.  This  order  was  also  given  by 
the  chief  officer 

The  delegate  then  informed  the  chief  ofRoer  that  they  would  take  their  time 
off. 

After  waiting  until  11:00  p.  m.  and  as  not  one  member  of  the  forecastle  crew  had 
returned  on  board,  I  decided  to  move  the  ship  with  the  four  deck  officers  and . 
bos'un,  thereby  saving  twelve  hours  delay  for  the  ship.  This  was  done  success- 
(ullv  and  the  ship  was  made  fast  in  her  berth  at  1:00  a.  m. 

"fliis  waa  a  deliberate  plot  on  the  part  of  the  crew  to  delay  the  ship  twelve 
hours  because  an  unreasonable  request  was  not  granted. 


Qtiot.\tion  Fbom  Report  of  Consul  General,  Naples,  Italy,  Dated  AnacaT 
28,  1937 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
August  24,  1937, 1  received  a  call  from  the  director  (Cav.  Nuzzolesi)  of  the  foreign 
section  of  the  questura  (police  department)  of  Genoa  who  asked  me  to  read  an 
urgent  telegram  just  received  from  Naples.  A  copy  of  a  translation  of  this  tele- 
gram is  enclosed  herewith. 

When  I  had  read  the  telegram  he  told  me  that  the  chief  of  police  and  other 
officials  at  Naples  and  Genoa  took  a  very  serious  view  of  what  had  occurred  when 
the  S.  S.  President  Adams  was  in  Naples  on  Monday  and  that  some  consideration 
had  l)con  given  to  the  idea  of  closing  tlie  port  of  Genoa  to  the  ship,  but  that  they 
had  decided  merely  to  forbid  the  landing  of  any  of  the  crew  at  this  port. 
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He  did  not  koow  who  the  men  were  who  had  caused  the  trouble  at  Naples  and 
iiltbough  he  h&d  carried  out  an  investigation  during  the  day  directl;  and  through 
his  officers,  he  did  not  find  out  which  men  had  used  the  filthy  language  and  had 
insulted  the  Italian  Government.  He  was  williog  to  do  any  thing  in  his  power  to 
help  and  if  he  knew  the  men  he  would  throw  them  in  the  bidg  but  he  did  not  know 
them.  Eleven  of  the  men,  he  said,  had  remained  at  Naples,  apparently  too  drunk 
to  get  on  board  but  he  did  not  think  them  pennanent  deserters.  They  did  ttum 
up  next  day. 

I  did  my  best  to  impress  the  captain  and  officers  with  the  seriousness  of  what 
liad  taken  ^ace,  at  least  with  the  fact  that  the  Italian  officials  took  the  thing 
seriously.  The  captain's  reply  was  that  the  seamens'  unions  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  have  thmgs  as  they  should  be  on  board  his  ship  and  that  he  was  entirely 
helpless  in  the  matter.  He  offered  to  let  me  speak  with  the  "delegate"  but  I 
refused. 

Cav.  Nuzzolesi  thanked  me  on  behalf  of  the  questura  for  the  action  taken  b^ 
the  consulate  genera!  and  the  good  results  obtained.  He  did  not,  however,  fail 
to  make  a  remark  or  two  which  I  thought  fully  justified  and  one  of  which  I  win 
quote  as  I  think  it  pertinent — "It  seems  to  me  that  your  Government  makes 
a  mistake  in  allowing  American  citizens  to  travel  on  ships  where  there  is  no 
discipline,  for  in  time  of  peril  such  ships  would  be  very  dangerous." 

"I  went  on  board  the  S.  S.  President  Adams  of  the  Dollar  Line  at  approximately 
8  p.  m.  with  Consul  General  Wilson  and  Mr.  Moss.  The  chief  officer  who  was 
standing  on  deck  put  us  in  the  hands  of  a  steward  to  take  us  up  to  the  captain's 
cabin.  The  steward  took  us  as  far  as  the  companionway  and  attempted  to  turn 
us  over  to  a  Ctiineee  cabin  boy.  The  cabin  boy  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  us  and  told  the  steward  to  'go  to  hell — why  can't  you  take  the  consul  up.'  " 

All  the  officers,  apparently,  were  in  a  state  of  rebeUion  against  eEisttng  con- 
ditions but  were  afraid  to  speak.  It  was  apparent  that  while  the  captain  was 
pretending  to  be  helpful  to  the  consul  general,  he  had  actually  already  arranged 
that  little  testimony  of  any  kind  should  be  given.  He  was  strong  enough  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  unions  and  said  that  he  had  filled  a  log  book  with  complaints 
but  that  the  authorities  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  paid  no  attention  to 

The  important  and  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  crews  of  many  American  ships, 
particularly  those  sailing  in  eastern  waters,  are  being  stampeded  and  bullied  by 
paid  agitators  and  that  the  result  may  be  little  short  of  disastrous  for  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

The  travelling  pubhc  is  beginning  to  talk  about  the  scandal  of  these  undis- 
ciplined American  ships  and  of  the  unethical  familiarity  of  the  crews  and  officers, 
with  resulting  lack  of  discipline.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  permit  such  conditions 
to  continue  if,  in  accordance  with  ti\e  President's  progiam,  we  are  about  to  build 
up  our  merchant  marine  on  a  large  scale.  1  am  departing  a  little  from  the  essen- 
tials  in  this  despatch  in  the  hope  that  its  contents  may  be  shown  to  Government 
offices  concerned  with  the  merchant  marine. 


Fr«u  Affidavit  of  Sbahan,  Dated  Jult  20,  1937 


In  Houston, ,  A.  B.,  a  member  of  the  I.  8.  U.,  was  brought  up 

before  the  mob  on  the  deck  and  asked  to  join  the  National  Maritime  Union. 

said  to  them,  "I  will  die  for  the  I.  S.  U.  rather  than  join  your 

■union."     With  that,  the  delegates  and  naembers  of  the  National  Maritime  Union 
voted  him  off  the  ship. 
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,  A.  B.,  es-U.  8.  Navy  man,  was  bothered  most  of  the  trip  to  join- 

the  National  Maritime  Union,  In  Baltimore  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do- 
with  them.     With  that,  he  had  to  leave  the  ship  in  Baltimore. 

— ,  engine  room,  was  also  compelled  to  leave  the  ship  in  Baltimore' 

because  of  being  an  I.  S.  U.  man. 


o  Pbesident  Roosbvblt 


The  crew  had  their  fling,  and  (2)  in  particular  were  taken  into  custody. 

They  succeeded  in  breaking  loose,  ran  for  the  end  of  the  pier,  jumped  overboard, 
and  swam  for  the  ship;  they  began  to  fag,  when  an  Italian  manned  rowboat,  triecl 
to  assist  them,  while  they  were  along  side  the  ship.  The  crew  at  the  rail  pelted- 
the  rowboat  with  chairs,  iron,  and  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
rowboat  left  them  cold,  the  crew  hoisted  the  two  aboard,     *     *     *, 

Meanwhile  the  ship  was  about  100  yards  from  shore,  and  naturally  the  pier 
was  crowded  with  onlookers.     When  the  most  disgusting  thing  occurred,  about 

(12)  of  the  crew  started  yelling  (Fun  Goul) Booh.     Captain — 

is  master  of  the  ship. 

Desertions  at  Naples  (7). 

Previous  to  this  event,  a  drunken  rowdy,  deliberately  throws  a  live  monkey 
overboard,  this  while  at  sea. 

Between  12-1  p.  m.,  on  the  24th  August,  on  the  lower  promenade  deck,  pas- 
senger's quarters,  two  of  the  crew  fought  it  out,  swearing  like  troopers,  and 
rough  and  tumbling  each  other  for  one  hour. 

At  sea  about  the  22nd  of  August  one  of  the  crew  attempted  to  throw  a  Chine- 
man  overboard. 

One  of  the  petty  officers,  who  is  a  member  of  the  union,  expressed  his  disgust- 
to  me,  stating: 

"They  know  that  they  have  a  power  behind  them,  and  they  are  taking  every 
advantage  of  it." 

Under  present  conditions  the  merchant  marine  is  a  disgrace  to  the  U.  S. 


Exhibit  22 

QUOTATIONS  Prom  a  Confidential  Report  to  a  United  States  Govbbnment- 

Depaktmbnt  Made  by  a  Responsible  Government  Opeicial,  Dated- 
■  OcTOBEH  26,  1937. 

(c)  Dining  room  stewards,  bell-boys,  and,  in  general,  the  majority  of  the  crew 
with  whom  the  passengers  came  in  contact  were  entirely  untrained  for  service  at 
Bea  and  were  poorly  trained  for  any  service.  One  exception  was  the  deck  steward., 
Two  of  three  deck  et«wards  were  confined  during  the  entire  time  I  was  on  board 
and  the  remaining  steward,  under  adverse  conditions  was,  while  doing  three 
men's  work,  extremely  courteous,  capable,  and  obliging. 

4,  Discipline  on  board  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  The  crew  stand  their 
watches  and  are  required  to  do  a  minimum  of  cleaning  and  upkeep.  Their  own 
living  compartments  do  not  appear  to  have  been  cleaned  for  years.  Apparently 
little  effort  is  made  to  enforce  any  of  the  crew  to  accomplish  any  task  which  is  at 
all  disagreeable.  The  attitude  of  the  officers  is  that  the  company  has  no  regard 
for  them,  will  not  back  them  up  in  any  way  and  therefore  they  have  no  loyalty  to 
the  company  and  seek  to  get  along  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  The  crew 
have  no  respect  whatever  for  the  officers.  1  was  told  of  an  officer  who,  in  quelling 
>.  riot  on  board,  was  •  *  *_  The  ofiicers  naturally  hesitate  to  do  anything^ 
which  may  offend  the  labor  unions,  particularly  as  they  feel  that  the  Company 
will  not  back  them  up  and  their  jote  would  be  forfeit.  In  every  respect  the  con- 
ditions on  board  appeared  to  me  to  constitute  a  real  menace  to  the  continued 
successful  operation  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States. 
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I  have  been  trftveliag  a  greater  part  of  the  tune  for  four  years  last  past,  and, 
being  an  AmericBD  of  the  tenth  generation  I  have  felt  it  my  patriotic  duty  to  use 
American  ships  as  far  as  possible  as  a  slight  help  in  keeping  our  flag  at  sea. 

The  whites  on  our  linea  are  now  dominated  6^  labor  unions  and  labor  bosses  to 
Buch  an  extent  that  apparently  the  ships  oncers  do  not  dare  to  make  them 
mind  as  they  should. 

I  think  that  the  law  should  be  so  changed  that  our  ships  officers  could  discipline 
and  discharge  any  sailor  or  employee  who  is.  guilty  of  saootage  or  not  perfonning 
bis  duties  as  he  uiould. 


The  crews  on  ships  nowadays  are  very  radical  and  if  the  members  are  not 
radical  the  radicals  begin  to  cast  suspicion  on  those  who  go  ahead  and  do  their 
work  and  are  promoted  as  soon  as  there  is  a  vacancy.  The  men  who  are  not 
radicals  are  classed  as  company  men  by  the  radicals  and  are  under  suspicion  aa 
itool  pigeons. 

I  find  that  the  best  men  in  the  unliceosed  personnel  a 
seeking  ioba  on  shore.    These  men  cannot  put  up  with  I 
power.   The  radicals  complain  about  everything.   Even  the  ice 
or  their  complaints  are  equally  as  bad  as  above  statement. 

The  captain,  chief  mate,  chief  steward,  or  chief  engineer  haa  to  accept  whoever 
is  sent  to  the  job  even  though  the  man  might  be  known  to  the  officers  as  a  radical, 
a  drinker,  or  one  who  cannot  perform  his  duties. 


If  something  is  not  done  soon,  our  merchanl 
drunken  hoodlums  and  radicals.  The  Conunui 
are  getting  worse. 

Hoping  you  will  do  something  to  get  these  radicals  off  of  ships,  and  do  away 
with  the  union  hiring  hall 


Exhibit  25 

I  Faoii  Letter  of  a  Passengeb  Addrebbbd  to  Mb,  Kennedt, 
Dated  October  25,  1937 

Oct.  SO/37. 

Since  1927  my  family,  including  myself,  have  annually  sailed  either  to  Europe, 
on  foreign  vessels,  or  to  California  on  American  vessels,  the  DoUar  or  Panama 
Pacific  lines. 

Conditions  on  the  American  lines  are  steadily  becoming  worse,  so  much  so, 
that  we  will  not  again  patronize  an  American  boat. 

I  do  not  profess  Ut  know  where  the  blame  lies.  Insubordination  among  the 
personnel  on  the  Panama  Pacific  lines  this  year  was  so  marked,  as  to  draw  con- 
demnation from  many  passengers. 

A  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  passengers 
suffer  because  of  differences  with  his  employer. 
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Exhibit  26 


It  has  been  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  I  have  followed  your  Hplendid. 
efforts  to  make  life  aboard  ship  a,  little  more  pleasant  for  everyone  concerned 
thereon,  also  your  dieposition  of  the  caee  of  the  S.  S.  Algic. 

I  would  like  however  to  present  this  to  you  as  a  witness  to  some  of  your  state- 
ments as  to  the  lack  of  discipline  on  board  some  ships  coupled  with  the  disgraceful 
conduct  by  some  aeanian  as  well  as  some  of  tbe  officers.  In  my  sea  experience 
I  have  seen  a  lot  of  bad  conduct  so  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  highlights. 

The  general  attitude  was  simply  that  we  won  the  strike  and  that  now  we  shall 

run  the  siiip.     In  ,  the  "bosun"  got  drunk— trumped  up  an  excuse  for 

trouble,  walked  off  the  ship  with  the  sailors  and  threatened  the  rest  of  us  with 
trouble  if  we  did  not  get  off  also.  All  of  this  because  the  captain  flred  the  first 
mate.  The  ship  was  tied  up  from  two  in  the  afternoon  until  ten  at  night.  AH 
of  this  time  the  Captain  was  out  on  the  dock  begging  the  "bosun"  to  let  the  men 

take  the  ship  to where  he  could  straighten  the  matter  out.     The  matter 

was  finally  settled  by  tbe  skipper  promising  to  hire  the  mate  back  and  giving 
everyone  a  five  dollar  per  month  raise. 

I  realize  that  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  our  time  at  sea  and  that  a  little  leeway 
can  be  and  should  be  tolerated  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things. 
The  unions  rather  than  try  to  raise  the  standards  and  rid  itself  of  the  habitual 
trouble  makers  only  seem  to  encourage  them  such  as  they  seem  to  be  doing  in 
the  case  of  the  Algic.  When  things  get  to  the  point  where  the  petty  grievances 
of  one  man  can  tie  up  a  ten  thousand  ton  liner  it  is  about  time  there  was  a  halt 
called  and  some  authority  taken. 

The  only  answer  seems  to  be  the  Old  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  I  for 
one  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  such  will  be  the  case.  After  talking 
with  a  lot  of  fellow  seamen  like  myself,  fellows  with  good  educations  and  well 
mannered,  we  feel  that  at  times  wc  are  not  proud  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be  officers  on  ships  flying  the  American  flag  after  watching  some  of  our  brothers 

In  view  of  that  fact  I  know  I  am  not  only  speaking  for  myself  but  thousands 
of  other  fellows  that  if  we  knew  anything  else  we  would  quit  going  to  sea  rather 
than  fight  drunks  and  trouble  makers  to  earn  a  living. 


VIr.  Kxnnedt  Dated 

You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  real  American  seamen  are  at  heart 
with  your  policy  as  presented  to  Congress.  New  York  harbors  thousands  of 
experienced  men  who  can't  get  a  job  just  because  they  don't  belong  to  a  union 
or  have  a  low  number  there.  Men  that  never  went  to  sea  or  one-trippers  and 
bums  are  shipped  out,  hence  so  many  complaints. 


s  Mahitime  Com-- 

1  understand  that  you  are  going  to  build  a  newer  and  better  merchant  marine.. 

Don't  make  us  experienced  travelers  die  of  laughter.  A  marine  consists  not  only 
of  ships  but  also  of  men.  You  can  build  the  finest  ships  in  tiie  world,  but  if  you 
have  only  a  lot  of  unreliable,  insubordinate  dogs  to  man  them  you  have  just  noth- 
ing. Today  the  crews  of  many — probably  of  most — American  flagships  are 
drunken,  undisciplined  mobs. 
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Exhibit  29 
Quotation  From  Letter  of  a  Seaman,  Dated  Novehbeh  2,  1937 

Several  memberB  of  the  C.  I.  0.  broke  into  the  paint  locker,  stole  &  tew  gallons 

of  paint,  and  sold  it  in .     Also  urinated  on  dishes  which  we  were  expected 

to  e&t  from,  A  few  gallons  of  oil  was  also  spilled  and  wasted.  The  fresh-water 
supply  was  cut  off  at  various  times,  being  forced  to  make  drioking  water  from  the 
Bait  water.  Meat  and  cigarettes  were  sold  in  foreign  ports  that  were  supposed 
to  be  for  the  crew.     Therefore  we  didn't  have  a  cigarette  coming  home. 


o  Mr.  Kennedy, 


Though  you  may  be  successful  in  having  laws  passed  prohibiting  "quickies" 
and  "sit-dowDS,"  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  radical  elements  now  in  control  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union  and  the  American  GommunicatioDs  Aesociatioa 
will  find  other  ways,  either  legal  or  illegal,  for  keeping  the  merchant  marine  in  a 
constant  state  of  turmoil.  As  you  know,  the  ultimate  aim  of  radicals  now  in 
control  is  the  welding  together  of  all  seamen  into  a  solid  group,  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Communist  Party. 

If  you  could  give  the  time  to  a  complete  study  of— what  started  the  unrest  of 
seamen — who  is  behind  it  and  what  it  is  leading  up  to,  you  will  find  that  the  basic 
reason  for  the  turmoil  now  prevalent  in  the  merchant  marine  is,  absolute  control 
of  transportation.  You  will  find  that  this  control  is  almost  an  accomplished  fact. 
You  will  find  that  practically  the  same  methods  are  being  used  to  obtain  control 
of  communicatioDS,  not  only  on  ships,  but  also  telegraph,  cable,  telephone,  and 
broadcast.  You  will  find  that  with  but  few  exceptions  the  officials  of  marine  and 
communication  unions  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  all  sworn  to  exert 
their  every  effort  to  overthrow  our  existing  form  of  Government,  setting  up  in  its 
place  a  Soviet  State  of  America. 

Once  transportation  and  communications  come  under  full  control  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  a  condition  will  exist  which  in  all  likelihood  will  be  the  first  decisive 
step  towards  a  soviet  state.  You  may  smile  at  this  statement,  but  it  neverthelesB 
is  the  exact  plan  that  has  been  laid  down  by  the  "party"  and  you  will  have  to 
admit  that  it  is  having  a  pretty  fair  measure  of  success  and  if  not  stopped  soon 
will  go  on  to  complete  success. 

As  one  of  the  ofi^icials  participating  in  the  1939-37  marine  strike,  I  was  in  ft 

risition  to  learn  of  these  things.     On  threatening  to  expose  the  whole  rotten  mess, 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  a  gun  pushed  into  my  beUy  and  told  to  get  out  of 
town  "or  etse." 

Exhibit  31 

Seftehbek  30,  1637. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Maritime  Union  the Steamship 

Corporation  on  its  own  account  had  spent  approximateiy  $1,000  per  vessel  for 
each  of  the  14  Hog  Island  vessels  to  improve  the  crew  quarters.  Under  this 
arrangement,  there  was  a  maximum  of  three  men  in  a  room  and  most  of  the  rooms 
call  for  two  men. 

Subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the  union,  there  have  been  many  other 
demands  which  have  necessitated  substantial  expenditures  by  the  corporation. 
These  have  involved  expenditures  tor  equipment  and  supplies  and  also  additional 
amounts  in  overtime. 

Attached  herewith  is  list  of  some  of  the  demands  made  bf  the  National  Mari- 
time Union. 


1.  All  white  linen  for  firemen,  ordinary  seamen,  and  able  seamen,  $4,268. 

2.  Additional  and  larger  fans,  31,783. 

3.  Electric  ice  boxes  in  crews  messrooms  on  freight  vessels,  $I,6S8. 
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4.  Coffee  percolators  instead  of  ooftee  urns,  $67. 

5.  Demands  tor  awnings  on  the  freight  vessels  over  poop  deck,  which  neces- 
sitated an  expenditure  of  approximately,  per  vessel,  $600. 

6.  Steel  lockers  on  freight  vessels,  $1,791. 

7.  Port  screens  and  wind  chutes  for  all  ports,  S996. 

8.  Ice-water  cooler  in  measroomH,  $62. 

9.  Demand  for  free  prophylactics. 

10.  New  toilet  seats,  every  voyage,  costing  approximately,  per  seat,  $4, 

11.  New  tDattreases  and  pillows. 

12.  Door  screens  for  all  mcssrooms. 

13.  Two  pieces  of  toilet  soap  and  two  cakes  of  laundry  soap  per  nuui  per  week. 

14.  Mirrors  in  all  aft  quarters. 

15.  Cowl  ventilators  instead  of  mushrooms  on  poop. 

16.  Bathrooms  tiled. 

17.  Fresh  milk  three  times  per  day. 

18.  Fresh  vegetables  and  salads  daily. 

19.  Fresh  fruit  daily. 

20.  Ice  cream  twice  weekly. 

21.  No  stews  or  goulashes:  steaks  and  chops  only. 

22.  Extra  men  in  galley. 

23.  Dismissal  of  union  members  who  stood  by  during  strike. 

24.  Demand  cadet  join  unfon. 

25.  Coffee  time  morning  and  night. 

26.  Men  repeatedly  drunk  to  be  kept  on  board. 

27.  Wages  while  on  sit-down  strike. 

28.  Removal  of  certain  engineers. 

29.  Increase  in  wages  for  nurse-stewardess. 

30.  Oiler's  and  firemen's  work  to  be  confined  to  engine  and  fireroom. 

31.  Employment  of  firemen  not  wanted  by  the  corporation. 
82.  War  bonus. 

33.  Four-hour  watch  system  for  oilers,  water  tenders,  and  firemen. 

34.  Use  of  swimming  pool  on  passenger  ships. 

35.  Forcing  pursers  to  join  the  union. 

36.  Able  seamen  only  shall  be  sent  into  the  chain  locker  to  stow  chains. 

37.  No  one  to  cut  in  of  out  boiler  or  bulkhead  stops  or  install  water  glasses  but 
the  engneers. 

38.  Day  oiler  to  go  on  watch  and  the  engine  cadet  on  day  work. 

39.  Fresh-water  pump  to  be  run  at  all  times  to  give  more  pressure  on  the 
Rhower — 35  pounds. 

■  40.  Firemen  while  on  watch  to  work  only  in  the  fireroom  to  take  care  of  their 
respective  stations,  boiler  paint  work,  floor  plates,  burners,  and  strainers.  No 
fcemen  to  go  above  first  grating  or  below  floor  plates  while  on  watch. 

41.  While  on  watch  water  tenders  to  take  care  of  water  levels  and  steam  pres- 
sure. Water  tendero  while  on  watch  to  do  no  work  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Bhip  or  go  above  first  grating  or  below  floor  plates  while  on  watch, 

42.  Oilers  while  on  day  work  to  work  at  the  discretion  of  the  first  assistant. 

43.  Oilers  while  on  watch  perform  regular  duties  pertaining  to  the  watch  and 
BUch  work  on  their  station  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  upkeep. 

44.  Oilers  while  on  watch  perform  regular  duties  pertaining  to  the  watch  and 
such  work  on  their  station  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  upkeep. 

45.  Oilers  not  to  go  above  first  grating  or  below  floor  plates  or  shaft  alley  to 
work  while  on  watch. 

46.  Members  of  steward's  department  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  heavy 
stores  and  provisions  except  lautidry  on  board,  but  all  stores  and  provisions  shall 
be  stowed  by  the  steward's  department. 

47.  Members  of  steward's  department  shall  not  be  required  to  paint  anything 
but  their  own  quarters. 

48.  No  member  of  the  steward's  department  shall  be  required  to  serve  coffee 
or  meals  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  engine  room,  nor  shali  they  be  required  to  enter 
the  same  at  any  time  unless  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 

49.  No  work  to  be  done  after  Saturday  noon,  Sundays,  and  holidays  outside 
of  regular  watch  duties  for  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

50.  Time  starts  when  men  are  called,  if  they  report  for  work  within  15  minutes; 
it  they  do  not  report  within  15  minutes,  time  is  to  start  from  the  time  of  reporting 
for  duty,  and  time  shall  count  from  the  time  men  are  turned  to  until  they  are 
released,  including  time  of  standing  by. 

51.  On  days  of  departure  atl  watches  shall  be  set  not  later  than  12  noon. 
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52.  The  day  vessel  arrives  from  sea  to  a  port  of  call  shall  be  considered  the  day 
of  arrival  and  that  subsequent  sailings  from  that  port  occurring  in  inland  waters, 
bays,  and  rivers  and  sounds  shall  be  considered  as  moving  the  ship. 

53.  AU  men  between  the  hours  of  G  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  are  to  perform  do  work 
excepting  the  regular  watch  duty. 

54.  In  the  steward's  department  a  working  day  of  8  hours  in  a  spread  of  12 
hours  shall  be  recognized  as  a  day's  work.  A  utility  man  to  be  carried  on  ship 
when  carrying  five  or  more  passengers. 

55.  Breakfast,  7:30  to  8:30;  dinner,  11:30  to  12:30;  last  regular  meal  shall  be 

56.  No  meals  or  coffee  will  be  served  to  anyone  other  than  the  crew  without 
written  authority  of  the  master  or  chief  officer.  When  the  captain  or  chief 
officer  orders  meals  served  to  watchmen,  customs  officers,  etc.,  the  sum  of  30 
cents  for  each  meal  served  to  the  above-named  persons  shall  be  equally  dis- 
tributed to  the  men  in  the  steward's  department  actually  engaged  in  the  work. 

56.  Require  passengers'  meal  hours  changed  to  suit  hours  of  crew  in  foreign 

57.  Messmen  inst«ad  of  mess  boys. 

58.  Fumigation  of  crew  quarters  on  all  ships  each  voyage. 

59.  Overtime  for  Saturday  aad  Sunday  and  legal  holidays  while  performing 
routine  duties,  both  domestic  and  foreign  ports. 

60.  Overtime  to  remove  debris  from  holds. 

61.  Overtime  for  installing  cooling  water  pump  in  port- 

62.  Steward's  department;  Overtime  for  gangway  watch  in  foreign  ports. 

63.  Steward's  department:  Overtime  for  legal  holidays  in  foreign  ports. 

64.  Deck  department:  Overtime  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  foreign  ports. 

65.  Engine  and  deck  departments:  Overtime  in  excess  of  8  hours. 

66.  Overtime  docking  and  undocking  when  watches  are  broken  out. 

67.  Where  actual  overtime  work  is  less  than  one  hour,  payment  for  one  hour 
will  be  allowed.  Where  overtime  work  exceeds  one  hour,  payment  will  be 
allowed  for  actual  time  worked  but  not  less  than  {^-hour  periods. 

68.  Oiling  winches  or  keeping  ste&m  on  deck  between  noon  Saturday  and  mid- 
night Sunday  in  ports  is  to  be  overtime  for  those  on  watch;  when  cargo  is  worked 
weekdays  after  5  p.  m.,  the  watches  are  to  be  paid  overtime  in  all  ports.  For 
watches  from  noon  Saturday  to  midnight  Sunday  in  foreign  ports  men  to  be  given 
time  off. 

69.  In  lieu  of  overtime  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sundays  at  ports  other  than 
borne  ports  on  freighters  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  work  on  holidays  whether  in 
p^  or  at  sea. 

70.  Quartermaster  standing  gangway  watch  and  station  man  standing  their 
regular  watches  on  Saturday  afternoon  Sundays  anij  holidays  shall  be  paid  over- 
time to  work  such  watches. 


Deck  crew  refused  to  put  up  the  semi-permanent  grain  fittings  when  instructed 
by  the  mat*.  As  you  know,  these  grain  fittings  had  baen  instalied  by  the  crew 
for  the  last  10  or  12  years,  ever  since  they  were  placed  on  the  vessel.  It  was  not 
until  this  question  was  taken  up  with  the  Union  Authorities  in  New  York,  and 
they  sent  a  telegram  to  the  ship  at  Norfolk,  that  the  crew  started  putting  up 
these  fittings. 

This  vessel  arrived  in  New  York  September  2d  and  was  ready  to  sail  for  Phila- 
delphia September  4.  However,  on  account  of  the  holiday,  in  order  to  give 
the  crew  shore  leave,  the  ship  was  scheduled  to  sail  for  Philadelphia  at  10  a.  m. 
September  7th.  When  the  tugs  arrived  at  that  time,  and  the  ship  was  ready  to 
sail,  the  deck,  engine,  and  steward's  departments,  unlicensed,  refused  to  sail 
until  another  galley  boy  was  placed  on  board.  The  ship  was  also  short  one  able 
seaman,  who  was  taken  off  that  morning,  and  his  replacement  had  not  arrived 
from  the  union,  and  it  was  our  intention  to  use  the  utility  man,  but  the  deck 
delegate  stated  the  men  refused  to  sail  until  the  able  seaman  arrived.  While  the 
controversy  over  the  galley  boy  was  being  settled  the  replacement  (A  B.)  arrived. 
We  explained  to  the  ship's  delegate  that  the  ship  had  its  full  complement  in  the 
3:>43T— S8 — pt.  5 :: 
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steward's  department — that  is,  six  men,  which  included  a  meeaman  and  two 
meesboys — and  that  it  did  not  rate  a  galley  boy  unless  it  was  carrying  pasaengere. 
It  was  not  until  thia  queatioD  was  taken  up  with  the  union  authoritiea,  and  much 
time  lost,  that  the  men  were  told  by  the  union  authorities  to  sail  the  ship  without 
the  galley  boy.     She  eailed  at  I2;10  p.  m. 


(Complete  documents  from  which  these  quotations  were  taken  are 
on  iile  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee-) 

(The  Maritime  Commission  transmitted  21  documents  in  addition 
to  those  from  which  quotations  are  made  and  which  are  of  similar 
tenor-  Twelve  of  these  are  dated  within  the  last  3  months,  and  4 
more  within  the  last  6  months.) 

(The  following  cases  were  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  were  forwarded  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.) 


Owner:  Argonaut  Line,  Inc. 

Place  of  occurrence:  New  Orleans,  1a. 

On  June  30,  1937,  articles  were  signed  before  a  shipping  commissioner  for  a 
voyage  to  East  and  South  African  ports  via  coastwise  and  return  to  final  port  of 
destination  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  12  calendar  months. 

On  July  31, 1937,  when  the  vessel  still  had  several  tons  of  cargo  yet  to  be  loaded 
on  her  voyage  to  Africa,  the  steam  was  turned  off  and  the  three  mates  and  three 
assistant  engineers  notified  the  captain  that  they  would  no  longer  perform  their 
official  duties  until  the  master  met  certain  demands.  The  vessel  was  delayed  on 
her  voyage  from  July  31,  1937,  to  about  August  22,  1937.  During  the  errtire 
period  the  sijt  licensed  officers  referred  to  refused  to  take  the  ship  to  sea  and  were 
finally  replaced  by  other  officers. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  An  investigation 
Was  started  on  August  23rd  and  ended  on  August  25th,  and  the  said  officers 
were  tried  on  August  25th,  the  case  still  pending  in  the  Department,  no  decision. 
having  been  rendered. 


.  Owner:  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc. 

Place  of  occurrence:   New  Orleans,  La. 

On  April  20,  1937,  shipping  articles  were  signed  before  a  duly  designated  V.  S. 
Bhipping  commissioner  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  calendar  months. 

About  5  p.  m.  on  August  18,  1937,  the  vessel  being  fully  loaded  and  ready  for 
sea  (a  great  portion  of  the  cargo  being  perishable),  the  captain  ordered  the  lines 
cast  off.  The  unlicensed  personnel  refused  to  cast  off  the  lines  and  take  the 
vessel  to  sea.  The  master  again  ordered  the  crew  to  "turn  to"  but  they  refused. 
The  ship  was  delayed  on  her  voyage  from  August  18,  1937,  to  August  29,  1937. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  An 
investigation  was  ordered.  The  board  convened  on  August  26,  1937,  and  & 
majority  of  the  crew  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  Were  tried  on  August  28,  1937r 
The  matter  is  still  In  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  no  decision, 
having  been  rendered. 


0«'ner:  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc. 

Place  of  occurrence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Articles  were  signed  before  a  duly  authorized  Shipping  Commissioner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  articles  signed  on  the  S.  8.  Seatrain  New  YoTk.  On  August  18,  1937, 
the  vessel  was  fully  loaded  and  ready  for  sea.  The  master  gave  the  order  to  cast 
off.  The  men  refused.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation.  An  investigation  was  ordered.  The  Board  convened 
on  August  26th  and  adjourned  on  August  31st.  The  ship  was  delayed  on  her 
voysRC  from  August  18,  1937,  to  August  29,  1937.  The  matter  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  no  decision  having  been  rendered. 
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On  July  14,  1937,  the  vessel  was  ready  to  proceed  or  her  voyage.  The  un- 
licensed personnel  refused  to  take  the  vessel  to  sea.  The  unlicensed  personnel 
was  replaced  with  a  new  unlicensed  crew,  whereupon  the  licensed  assistant  engineer 
refused  to  take  the  vessel  to  sea,  although  at  the  time  she  was  anchored  in  the 
stream.  The  old  licensed  personnel  were  then  taken  back  oo  the  vessel  and  the 
vessel  sailed  on  July  23,  1937,  having  been  delayed  nine  days. 

This  matter  was  not  reported  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time  that  the  action  was  not  that  of  the  crew  acting  on  its  own 
responsibility. 

aTBAMBHlP  "cali?obnia" 

Owner:  Panama  Pacific  Line. 

Place  of  occurrence:  Balboa,  C.  Z,  On  August  27,  1937,  orders  were  given  to 
cast  off  the  lines.  Nine  men  in  the  deck  department  refused.  After  a  delay  of 
approximately  twenty  minutes  the  lines  were  cast  off  and  the  vessel  continued  on 
her  voyage. 

Place  of  occurrence:  At  sea.  On  September  ISth  and  20tti,  William  Burke^ 
electrician,  failed  to  stand  his  watches. 

Place  of  occurrence:  Colon,  C  Z.  On  September  21st,  when  the  vessel  was  due- 
to  cast  off  from  her  dock,  signals  were  given  to  the  engine  room  to  get  under  way. 
The  engineer  on  duty  ordered  the  fires  lit.  Four  firemen  on  watch  refused.  It. 
became  necessary  for  the  engineer  officer  on  watch  to  light  off  the  fires  himself. 
After  the  vcBsel  got  under  way  the  firemen  who  had  refused  to  obey  the  ordera 
turned  to. 

These  three  cues  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navi- 
gation. An  investigation  waa  ordered.  All  of  the  men,  over  whom  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  could  getjui'iedictton,  were  tried.  The  matter  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.     No  decision  has  been  rendered. 

aTBAHSHIP  "auebican  srippeb" 

Owner:  United  States  Lines  Company. 
■    Place  of  Occurrence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

12:50  p.  m.  September  11,  1937.  The  crew  under  articles  and  vessel  ready 
to  sail,  with  gangway  landed,  when  orders  were  given  to  let  go  the  moorings. 
Four  seamen  refused  to  obey  the  chief  officer's  orders  to  cast  off.  The  vessel  waa 
delayed  until  1:13  p.  m. 

This  matter  was  not  reported  to  the  Deportment  of  Commerce. 

BTiAiiBBip  "hoxbab" 

Owner:  C.  D.  Mallory. 

Place  of  occurrence:  Mareus  Hook,  Pa. 

On  August  22,  1937,  the  unlicensed  personnel  demanded  so-called  "overtime 
pay"  for  the  performance  of  certain  of  their  duties,  and  when  the  demand  waa 
refused  the  crew  refused  to  obey  orders  and  went  on  a  so-called  sitdown  strike. 

STBAMSBIP  "BWIFTSCOtTT" 

Owner:  C.  D.  Mallorv. 

Place  of  occurrence:  t*rovidence,  R.  I. 

On  August  26,  1937,  the  unlicensed  {personnel  refused  to  handle  linea  of  tags 
whose  crews  were  not  members  of  their  union  (Notional  Maritime  Union).  Ot«£er* 
were  given  to  handle  the  lines,  but  the  crew  refused. 


Owner:  C.  D.  Mallory. 

Place  of  occurrence:  At  Baltimore,  Md. 

On  September  7,  1937,  five  members  of  the  crew  refused  duty  bceansc- their 
officers  were  not  members  of  a  union  affiliated  with  the  National  Maritime  Union. 
The  action  of  five  members  of  the  crew  caused  the  vessel  to  be  tied  np. 
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Owner:  C.  D.  Mallory. 

Place  ot  occurrence;  Baltimore,  Md. 

On  September  7,  1937,  the  engine  room  crew  refused  to  furnish  steam  to  dis- 
efa&rge  cargo  or  move  the  ship.  Orders  were  given  but  refusal  contdnued  ia 
empathy  with  the  situation  on  the  S.  S.  Malaeea  referred  to  above. 

s.  s.  "duranoo" 

Owner;  C.  D.  Mallory. 

Place  of  occurrence:  Houston,  Tex. 

The  crew  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  master  when  orders  were  given  to  cast 
flff  the  lines  and  sail  the  vessel.  The  unlicensed  personnel  and  certain  of  the 
officE^rs  were  making  demands  for  so-called  "overtime  pay"  and  further  demanding 
that  the  shipping  articles  signed  before  a  shipping  commiasiotier  be  re-written. 

a.  a.  "malat" 

Owner:  C.  D.  Mallory. 

Place  of  occurrence;  Houston,  Tex, 

September  30th  the  crew  refused  to  perfor 
had  no  complaint.  Their  refusal  was  based  ( 
S.  8.  Dwango  referred  to  above. 


Owner:  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 

Place  of  occurrence:   Providence   R.  I. 

Crew  refused  to  perform  its  official  duties  because  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
■demands  of  the  8.  S.  Sylvan  Arrow. 

This  matl«r  was  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 
Proper  hearings  were  ordered  and  had  and  the  men  were  tried.  The  matter  is 
now  in  the  hands  ot  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  no  decision  has  tfeen 
lendcred. 

Owner:  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
Place  of  occurrence:   Wihnington   N.  C. 

Crew  refused  to  take  the  ship  to  sea  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  master.  Ship 
ddayed  approximately  twenty-four  hours. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

AMENDING  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 


titbbsat,  januabt  4,  193s 

United  Status  Senate, 

Committee  on  Comuercr,  and 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

WaHhirigton,  D.  G. 

The  coininitte(«a  mat  in  executive  soNBion  at  10  a.  tn.  in  the  com^ 
tnittpo  room  o(  tlir  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Capitol, 
Senator  Royal  S.  Copolund  (chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Comiiicrco)  presiding. 

PrcHont;  Senators  Conoland,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Donahey,  Maloney, 
Nye,  Vandonbere,  and  Gibson. 

Present  also:  liear  Admiral  H.  G.  Hainlot,  United  States  Coast 
Guard;  Oapt.  C.  S.  Joyce,  United  States  Niivy:  Commander  K.  Q. 
Small,  United  Stntoa  Nav,y;  Commander  R.  S.  Ficlil,  United  States 
Navy,  liiireau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navifjation,  Department  of 
Commerce;  John  J.  Daly,  United  Stutoa  Shipping  Commissioner, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  W.  Mimn. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  This  is  a  joint  hearing;  of  tlio  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  C'oTiimittee  on  E<liica,tion  and  Labor,  in  executive 
aession.  Its  purpose  is  to  continue  the  hearing  of  witnessea  from  the 
Government  witli  respect  to  the  cond'iict  of  seamen. 

Commander  l<'ield,  may  we  begin  with  you? 

Conimandcr  FiKL».  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiuMAN.  liiivo  you  arranged  your  material  so  that  you  can 
present  it  concisely? 

Commniuh^r  Fikld.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaiuman.  You  may  proceed,  Commander. 

STATEMENT  OF  COHHANDEB  B.  S.  nEIS,  BUBBAU  OF  MARINE 
INSPECTION   AND  NAVIGATION,  DEFABTHENT  OF   COMMEBCB 

ComnitkiKler  Kikld.  i  have  prepared  here  a  summary  of  the  cases 
whicli  the  Uureiiii  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  has  investi- 

fated,  and  it  is  in  pamphlet  form.  Of  course,  all  of  those  cases  that 
have  here  are  not  necessarily  cases  of  Al]ege<l  misconduct;  some  of 
them  go  into  collisiimH  and  some  into  mishaps  whioh  had  to  bo  in- 
vestigated . 

Wo  have,  aw  you  knowj  the  A  marine  investigation  hoard,  which 
investigatew  casualties  which  result  in  loss  of  life;  we  have  the  B 
marine  investigation  board,  which  investigates  serious  casualties 
which  do  not  involve  loss  of  lite;  and  then  we  have  the  C  board, 
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which  investigates  caoualties  of  less  importance.  Generally  speakiiig, 
where  an  investigation  of  conduct  is  concerned,  where  there  has  bem 
no  loss  of  life  or  no  major  casualty  involved,  it  is  handled  b;  a  C 
board. 

These  boards  conduct  investigations,  and  if  an  apparent  cause  is 
found  for  bringing  any  officers  or  any  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  to 
trial,  those  boards  conduct  the  trials.  If,  as  the  result  of  such  a  trial, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  finds 
that  there  has  been  any  misconduct,  any  unskillfulness,  or  any  of 
the  various  other  terms  mentioned  in  the  law,  he  is  required  to  suspend 
or  revoke  the  licenses  or  certificates  of  the  people  found  guilty. 

A  summary  indicates  that  since  this  amendment  to  section  4450 
went  into  effect  on  August  27,  1936,  we  have  had  167  complaints,  83 
of  which  have  been  closed,  24  of  which  are  in  the  Bureau,  ready  for 
review,  and  60  of  which  are  still  under  investigation. 

The  Chairman,  Complaints  relating  to  conduct? 

Commander  Field.     Generally  speaking,  yes,  sir. 

There  have  been  63  major  "A"  cases,  of  wMch  39  are  closed  and  24 
Are  imder  investigation. 

There  have  been  89  major  marine  casualties,  which  w-e  call  "B" 
cases,  of  which  70  are  closed  and  19  are  under  investigation. 

We  have  found  634  minor  "A"  cases.  A  minor  "A"  case  is  a  case 
in  which  a  life  has  been  lost  but  no  particular  collision  or  casualty  or 
fire  has  occurred.  It  is  just  where  fife  has  been  lost  aboard  ship. 
There  have  been  634  of  those  minor  "A"  cases,  of  which  324  have 
been  closed  and  310  are  still  under  investigation. 

There  have  been  2,447  of  the  "C"  cases,  of  which  2,150  have  been 
closed  and  297  are  under  investigation. 

I  can  submit  this  whole  pamphlet  for  the  record,  unless  you  would 
like  me  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  do  that.  Are  you,  in  addition  to 
that,  going  to  sift  out  and  present  a  few  specific  cases  relating  to  ccm- 
duct  or  misconduct? 

Commander  Field.     I  could  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  short  Ust  of  such  incidents 
which  I  should  like  to  take  up  individually  for  discussion. 

The  first  one  I  have  here  occurred  under  date  of  September  3,  1937. 
It  reads : 

On  September  3,  1937,  seamen  of  the  S.  S.  President  Grant  brutally  assaulted 
Chinese  at  Hongkong,  receiving  severe  fines.  The  consul  was  of  the  opinJOD 
th&t  BO  many  incidents  of  the  kind  had  happened  that  jail  Bentences  would  be 
banded  out  in  the  future  and  reported  that  such  incidents  had  created  in  UonR- 
kong  a  very  bad  impresaion  of  American  merchant  seamen  in  general. 

Have  you  any  record  of  that  particular  incident? 

Commander  Field.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  people  say  about  it? 

Commander  Field.  The  consul  at  Hongkong,  under  date  of 
September  21,  1937,  reported  that  two  seamen  of  the  S.  S.  President 
Grant  assaulted  Chinese.  One  paid  his  fine;  the  other  was  serving 
91  days  in  jail. 

That  is  an  element  of  misconduct  which  reflects  on  the  American 
merchant  marine  as  a  who  e  and  embarrasses  our  consuls  in  foreign 
ports;  but  as  far  as  Imy  action  in  a  case  like  that  is  concerned,*  I  have 
none.  A  man  who  gets  into  trouble  on  shore  is  not  subject  to  my 
jurisdiction. 
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Senator  Vandenberg.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  mis- 
conduct and  does  not  involve  any  conspiracy  to  produce  miscoQduot. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  about  that? 

Commander  Field.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  call  that  one  No.  1,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record . 

The  second  one  occurred  on  June  28,  1935,  and  reads: 

On  June  28,  1935,  the  consul  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  reported  that  the 
crew  of  the  S.  S.  Texada  had  been  guilty  of  mutinoua  conduct  in  sympathy  with 
BtrikinR  longshoremen  in  that  port.  They  were  discharged  and  boasted  that  upoD 
their  return  to  San  Francisco  they  would  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Kingsley  Naviga- 
tion Co.  (the  owners  ot  the  vessel)  and  the  separation  from  the  foreign  service  of 
the  consul. 

Have  you  any  record  of  that  case? 

Commander  Field.  There  is  no  record  of  that  case  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  third  one  was  on  May  9,  1936.    It  reads: 

On  May  9,  1936,  the  consul  at  Weilington,  New  Zealand,  reported  that  a  sea- 
man of  the  S.  S.  Golden  Bear  was  discharged  by  reason  of  imprisonment  by  New 
Zealand  authorities  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  the  second  officer,  and  drunkenness. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  threatened  violence  to  other  officers  and  had  been  inciting 
others  of  the  crew  to  insubordination.  The  consul  reported  that  ships  were  having 
increasing  difficulties  in  maintaining  American  shipping  service. 

Have  you  anything  on  that  case? 

Commander  Field.  May  9,  1936? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commander  Field,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  attempt  to  go  back  that  far. 

The  Chairman.  The  fourth  one  was  on  September  10,  1936.    I  read: 

On  September  10,  1936,  the  consul  at  Bombay,  India,  reported  that  the  entire 
American  crew  ot  the  8.  S.  President  Wilion  had  committed  a  number  of  acta  which 
he  interpreted  as  mutiny  and  that  it  was  one  of  a  series  of  similar  events  that  had 
been  taking  place  on  the  vessels  of  the  Dollar  Une. 

Is  that  too  far  back  for  your  record? 

Mr.  Merrill.  That  does  not  come  under  an  investigation  of  this 
sort.  September  1936  was  before  the  State  Department  was  referring 
those  to  the  Bureau  for  board  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  The  fifth  one  reads: 

On  February  2,  1935,  at  Hong  Kong,  one  member  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S. 
President  Granl  stabbed  and  killed  another  member  of  the  crew,  apparently  &e  a 
result  ot  labor  disputes.  The  magistrate  commented  upon  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  American  seamen.  The  consul  reported  a  number  of  similar  assaults  which  had 
taken  place  there  and  said  American  vessels  were  coming  into  disrepute. 

That,  I  take  it,  is  also  too  fac  back? 

Commander  Field.  Yes. 

The  Chairman,  The  sixth  one  reads: 

On  October  27,  1936,  while  the  8.  S.  West  Mahwah  was  at  the  dock  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  crew  struck,  complaining  of  poor  food  and  demanding  the 
discharge  of  the  steward. 

Have  you  a  record  of  that? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yea,  air. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  one? 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  have  the  West  Mahwah,  sir,  with  reference  to 
the  abandonment  of  four  men  by  the  master.  It  was  a  complaint 
against  A.  C  Yetkin,  second  mate,  for  negl^ence  and  inattention  to 
duty.  That  was  on  the  West  Mahwah,  but  that  was  not  the  incident 
you  refer  to.     We  do  not  have  that  case,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  case,  No.  7,  occurred  on  April  22,  1937, 
It  reads: 

On  April  22,  1037,  the  consul  at  Bombay,  India,  reported  diggrticeful  conduct  of 
thu  members  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  8.  President  Adams,  pointing  out  that,  indicative 
of  the  loss  to  American  shipping  due  to  these  conditions,  whereas  the  vessels  of 
the  Dollar  Line  left  Bombay  two  years  ago  with  full  passenger  lists,  the  S.  S. 
President  Adams  took  on  only  13  psesengers. 

This  is  compared  with  the  lack  of  accommodatioos  available  on  ships  of  other 
nationalities  during  the  coronation  period,  even  though  the  number  of  ships  on 
the  run  has  been  doubled. 

Do  you  have  a  report  on  that? 

Commander  Field.    That  has  not  been  completed  as  yet;  it  is  an 
open  case. 
The  Chairman.     The  eighth  incident  reads: 

On  August  28,  1037,  the  consul  at  Genoa,  Italy,  reported  disgraceful  conduct 
of  some  of  the  crew  of  the  S,  S.  President  Adams  while  in  Naples  and  that  protests 
had  been  received  by  local  authorities.  It  appeared  that  there  had  beeu  consider- 
able trouble  with  the  crew  on  board  and  that  there  was  absolutely  no  discipline. 

The  consul  said: 

"The  important  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  crews  of  many  American  ships' 
particularly  those  sailing  in  eastern  waters,  are  being  stampeded  and  bullied 
by  bad  agitators,  and  the  result  may  be  little  short  of  disastrous,"  and  that  "the 
traveling  public  is  beginning  to  taJk  about  the  scandal  of  these  undisciplined 
American  ships  and  of  the  unethical  familiarity  of  the  crews  and  officers,  with 
the  result  of  lack  of  discipline." 

Have  you  anything  on  that  case? 

Commander  Field.  Well,  1  have  the  report  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment consul  at  Naples  on  August  27  and  another  report  from  the 
consul  at  Genoa,  a  continuation  of  the  same  incident,  on  August  28. 
There  was  a  disturbance  at  Naples  on  August  24  when  the  President 
Adams  was  sailing  and  II  members  of  the  crew  were  left  behind. 
The  consul  arranged  for  tlieir  transportation  to  Genoa  the  next  day, 
where  they  rejoined  ship. 

The  consul  at  Genoa  made  further  statements  under  date  of  August 
28  regarding  the  Naples  incident,  and  there  were  also  statements 
from  passengers  as  to  the  lack  of  discipline. 

There  was  no  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  Are  experiences  such  as  those  we  have  spoken  of 
here  common  to  vessels  of  other  countries? 

Commander  Field.  I  do  not  believe  so,  sir;  I  think  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  say  you  took  no  action  in  that  case. 
Do  you  mean  that  it  proved  to  be  out  of  your  jurisdiction? 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  have  several 
reports  here  as  to  which  we  have  not  taken  any  action;  I  just  jotted 
down  little  statements  as  to  what  the  situations  were.  Would  you 
like  to  have  that  in  the  record  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Go  ahead. 

Commander  Field.  During  the  months  of 'August,  September, 
October,  and  November  1937,  a  great  many  reports  were  received 
in  the  Bureau  requesting  that  investigations  be  held,  looking  into 
alleged  misconduct  on  the  part  of  officers  and  unlicensed  personnel  on 
board  ship. 

In'  each  case  where  a  definite  statement  involving  specific  persoDS 
was  addressed  to  the  Bureau,  an  effort  was  made  to  conduct  such  an 
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investigation.  A  great  many  investigations  have  been  held,  and  the 
records  and  reporta  are  coming  in  all  of  the  time.  The  personnel 
available  in  the  Bureau  for  reviewir^  these  records  is  limited,  with 
the  result  that  we  are  considerably  far  from  being  up  to  date  in  our 
actions  on  them. 

Due  to  the  press  of  work  and  due  also  to  the  frequency  of  reports 
which,  by  their  vagueness,  would  not  justify  investigation,  we  have 
in  some  cases  failed  to  take  any  action. 

It  is  my  hope,  after  this  law  has  been  in  effect  a  while  longer,  and 
after  we  have  been  able  to  improve  our  organization,  to  be  able  to 
insure  that  all  matters  which  should  be  investigated  by  the  Bureau 
will  be  investigated  promptly  and  proper  action  promptly  taken  and 
announced.  It  is  true  that  masters  of  ships,  in  many  cases,  faced 
with  an  apparent  opposition  to  their  will  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  crew,  have  not  attempted  to  assert  their  authority,  not  to  take  the 
action  which  by  law  and  tradition  masters  have  generally  taken  in  such 
cases,  and  have  simply  thrown  up  their  hands  and  reported  to  their 
owners  that  they  had  a  strike  on  their  hands.  In  niany  such  cases, 
where  the  masters  have  shown  a  proper  firmness,  the  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  promptly. 

I  have  here  a  rSsum^  of  some  cases  in  which  the  Bureau  has  taken 
no  disciplinary  action. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  the  master  do  what  is  his  duty 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  sea? 

Commander  Field.  In  some  cases  I  would  say,  sir,  due  to  his 
weakness  and  unfitness  for  his  job;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  due 
to  fear  of  reprisal  against  him  by  the  union  activities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  recognized  in  maritime  circles  that  in  theory,  at 
least,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  is  really  the  master? 

Commander  Field.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  tradition  of  the  sea,  is  it  not? 

Commander  Field.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  feeling  in  your  Btireau  that  for  certain 
reasons  there  is  a  general  breakdown  in  morale,  so  far  as  the  attitude  of 
captains  may  be  considered?  In  other  words,  is  this  a  new  situation 
on  the  sea?  Is  it  only  recently  that  there  has  been  this  fear  of  reprisals 
and,  consequently,  this  flabbiness  in  their  functioning? 

Commander  Field.  I  would  not  call  it  a  general  breakdown,  but 
certainly  a  decided  falling  off  from  the  proper  standards.  This  situa- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  has  been  built  up  in  the  last  3  or  4  years, 
since  the  union  activities  have  become  so  much  more  powerful. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hear  of  a  similar  let-down  of  dbcipline  in 
foreign  ships? 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Donahey.  Do  you  mean  that  union  activities  have  made 
the  skippers  or  masters  fearful  for  their  own  welfare? 

Commander  Field.  Not  for  their  own  personal  welfare  or  bodily 
welfare,  but  for  their  jobs. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  every 
instance  if  the  captain  stood  his  ground  he  could  not  successfully 
meet  these  situations,  do  you? 

Commander  Field.  No,  Kir;  I  mean  to  say  that  in  a  great  many 
instances  if  he  would  adopt  a  firm  stand  at  the  time  the  trouble 
comes  up,  he  could  overcome  it  without  any  difhctiltj. 
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Senator  Vandenbebg.  I  should  like  to  follow  through,  if  you  do 
not  mind,  one  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  typical  and  which  falls 
within  the  time  limit  that  Commander  Field  has  been  discussing. 

1  think  Commander  Field's  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  case 
involving  the  S.  S.  President  Tqft,  concerning  the.  incident  which 
occurred  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  on  the  morning  of  September  16, 
1937.  I  am  referring  to  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  signed  by  three  officers  of 
the  President  Tqft.     I  am  referring  to  an  utterly  insufferable  situation. 

Commander  Field,  will  you  discuss  that  in  your  own  way? 

Commander  Field.  Yes,  sir.  Under  date  of  September  18,  1937, 
three  officers  of  the  S.  S.  President  Toft  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  a  copy  of  which 
letter  was  sent  to  me  under  date  of  September  21,  1937,  by  Mr.  Louis 
Bloch,  labor  advisor,  Maritime  Commission,  in  which  letter  Mr.  Bloch 
stated: 

Since  the  matter  referred  to  in  this  letter  is  within  the  juriadietion  of  your 
Bureau,  we  are  referring  it  to  you  for  whatever  action  you  may  deem  appropriate.' 

Do  you  want  that  letter  read  into  the  record? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  think  it  has  already  been  read. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  read  into  the  record  the  last  time. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  think  the  committee  is  famihar  with  it. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  did,  what  you  found,  and  what  the, 
result  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  That  letter  may  be  found  in  the  typewritten  record 
of  December  16,  1937,  at  page  18. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  suggest  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
record  at  this  point,  without  a  reading  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

111  the  belief  that  your  Commission  is  founded  upon  fairneiss  and  equal  treat- 
ment for  all,  which  should  include  equally  officers  entrusted  with  the  reaponaibility 
of  operating  American  vessels  as  well  as  drunken  irresponsible  nrews  carried 
thereon,  we  the  undersigned  ofRcera  of  this  vessel  respectfully  request  that  you 
designate  some  member  of  your  organization  to  conduct  an  investigation  tending 
toward  the  punishment,  and  curbing  in  the  future,  the  conduct  and  actions  of 
certain  mcmlDers  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  such  as  took  place  at  Colon  the 
morning  of  September  16th,  the  present  voyage. 
■  Briefly  the  facts  of  the  incident  are  as  foUowsr 

Vessel  scheduled  to  sail  at  1:00  a.  m.  on  arrival  and  notices  so  posted.  At  sailing 
time  some  eight  or  ten  members  of  the  crew  were  still  on  shore  including  two  who 
were  being  held  in  jail  by  the  local  police  for  drunkenesa  and  assault.  At  I  a.  m. 
with  towboat,  canal  pilot,  and  dock  force  all  standing  by  in  readiness  to  sail,  the 
deck  force  refused  to  let  go  the  lines  until  their  union  brothers  returned  to  the  ship. 
Many  of  the  men  In  all  three  departments  were  intoxicated  and  much  arguing  and 
brawling  was  going  on  about  the  ship  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gangways.  When 
being  ordered  by  the  master  to  let  go  the  lines  the  crew  retorted  that  they  would 
sail  the  ship  when  they  felt  lilte  it.  Order.s  were  then  given  to  clear  the  after  lines 
by  any  means  possible  including  cutting  them  adrift  if  necessary.  The  two  stem 
hnes  were  hove  aboard  by  the  chief  officer  assisted  by  four  ordinary  seamen  whom 
the  lialance  of  the  crew  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  coerce  into  refusing.  The 
spring  line  was  cut  adrift  by  the  first  officer  in  order  to  prevent  it  fouling  the 

inopeller.  Ship  was  worked  ahead  by  the  towboat  and  the  bow  lines  cast  off  and 
eft  dragging  in  the  water.  We  backed  clear  of  the  dock  and  turned  around  in  the 
harbor  and  then  served  notice  upon  the  crew  that  unless  they  turned  to  a  charge  of 
mutiny  would  be  placed  against  them.  It  was  our  intention  to,  if  necessary,  tow 
the  \essel  out  through  the  breakwater  onto  the  high  seas.  The  assistance  of  the 
engineers  below,  however,  made  this  unnecessary  and  we  proceeded  under  our  own 
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After  the  usual  discussion  among  the  crew  they  turned  to  and.pTep&red  the  Ehip 
'or  Bea,  the  missing  members  having  been  placed  on  board  by  Canal  Zone  launches. 
Word  had  evidently  reached  them  in  the  "gin  mill"  where  they  were  hanging  out 
that  the  ehip  was  backing  away  from  the  pier.  Thus  we  added  one  more  dis- 
graceful  sailing  of  an  American  passenger  ship  to  a  list  that  is  far  too  lonK  already. 

We  believe  that  if  your  Commission  would,  after  a  fair  investigation,  suspend 
or  revoke  the  certificates  of  such  coembers  of  the  various  unions  as  instigate  these 
affairs  and  such  members  as  are  habitual  drunkards,  brawlers  and  users  of  filthy 
and  obscene  language  about  passenger  decks  and  gangways  at  sailing  time,  eguallv 
as  an  officer  would  be  treated  under  like  circumstances,  much  could  be  done  to  curb 
and  improve  conditions' which  are  fast  becoming  intolerable  aboard  American 
passenger  vessels. 

Commander  Field.  I  must  say,  Senator,  that  I  believe  in  this  case 
an  investigation  should  have  been  conducted  and  was  not  conducted. 

Senator  Vandenbbrq.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  have  been  con- 
ducted by  your  Bureau? 

Commander  Field.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandbnberg,  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
investigation  you  have  no  facts  to  give  us  in  the  case? 

Commander  Field.  Yea,  sir.  Although  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
failure  of  my  Bureau  to  take  action,  I  have  a  statement  on  the  same 
condition,  submitted  by  one  Frank  J.  Hennessy,  deck  delegate,  to 
whom  the  master  made  references  in  his  log. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  make  a  defense?    \Miat  does  he  say? 

Commander  Field.  He  says: 
Mr.  Kennedy, 

Chairman  U.  S.  Maritime.  Commitsion, 
45  BToadway,  NeiD  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  beeo  instructed  by  the  deck  crew  of  this  vessel  to  explain 
to  you  briefly  an  incident  that  happened  in  Colon,  Canal  Zone. 

The  vessel  was  due  to  leave  Colon  at  1 :  00  a.  m.  September  16,  and  a  half  hour 
before  that  time  the  captain  told  the  mates  that  if  the  gang  was  not  aboard  at 
1:00  a.  m.  to  chop  the  hnes.  The  chief  officer  was  informed  at  sailing  time  that 
the  carpenter,  six  A.  B.'s  and  an  ordinary  seaman  was  still  ashore  and  the  gear 
and  hatches  were  still  not  secured.  The  captain  said  that  he  was  not  interested 
and  to  let  go  the  ship. 

The  men  on  board  naturally  refused  to  do  this  as  they  had  already  experienced 
going  to  sea  improperly  secured.  When  the  ship  left  San  Pedro  Harbor  tne  booms 
were  not  lashed  and  the  strongbacks  just  laying  on  the  hatches.  Also  the  lines 
were  left  on  deck.  The  ship  hit  a  blow  in  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California  and  all 
hands  had  to  be  broke  out  to  secure  the  ship. 

And  here  the  master  wants  to  head  out  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  without  the 
booms  down  or  the  hatches  even  battened  and  eight  men  from  the  deck  department 
still  ashore. 

The  mate  aft  started  to  chop  the  spring  line  but  the  axe  was  so  dull  he  had  to 
take  the  lines  in  aft;  then  the  ship  run  ahead  a  little  and  the  bow  lines  were  thrown 
off  the  deck  and  left  hanging  in  the  water.  But,  before  the  bow  lines  were  let  go, 
the  missing  men  were  on  the  dock.  The  captain  hollered  down  that  the  company 
would  not  be  responsible  for  getting  the  men  al>oard,  so  they  rented  a  launch 
■ud  caught  the  ship  out  in  the  stream.  The  captain's  words  to  the  quartermaster 
at  the  wheel  were,  "I  have  a  case  against  them  now."  So  you  can  plainly  see 
that  he  is  trying  to  bring  about  trouble  between  himself  and  the  crew. 

He  has  entered  in  the  ship  log  that  the  gear  was  secured  at  12:00  midnight  which 
is  a  deliberate  lie  as  we  can  prove.  The  gear  was  not  completely  secured  until 
3:30  a.  m. 

It  is  the  respectful  request  of  the  deck  crew  of  this  vessel  that  you  investigate 
thif  matter  upon  our  arrival  at  New  York  September  21. 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     Feank  J.  Henwesst, 

Dtck  Dekgale, 

This  letter,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  received  sometime  after  the 
report  from  the  three  officers. 
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As  I  said  before,  the  action  of  the  Bureau  in  this  case  was  not  com- 
plete, and  I  assume  full  responsibility  for  it.  I  believe  that  in  this 
case  wo  failed  to  investigate  a  matter  which  should  have  been  investi- 
gated. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  with  an>i  thought  of  criticism,  but  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  why  did  you  not  make  that  investigation? 

Commander  Field.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  frankly.  I  had  been  in 
office  at  that  time  for  about  3  weeks  and  was  loaded  down  with  these 
investigations.  More  requests  were  coming  in  every  day,  and  I 
assume  that  the  reason  why  I  did  not  push  it  was  that  I  was  so  bu^ 
with  other  matters  that  it  slipped  my  mind.  However,  someone  in 
the  Bureau  telephoned  to  tbe  sliipping  commissioner  in  New  York, 
because  we  have  a  letter  from  him  which  partially  covers  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  from  Mr.  Daly? 

Commander  Field.  Yes.     It  partially  went  into  the  thing. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  should  like  to  hear  that  letter. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Daly  is  here. 

Commandor  Field.  Mr.  Daly's  letter  touched  on  that  and  also 
touched  on  another  incident. 

Under  date  of  December  23,  1937,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  Mr.  Daly, 
the  United  States  shipping  commissioner  in  New  York,  wrote: 

Enclosed  please  find  excerpts  from  the  official  log  book  of  the  steamship  Presi- 
dent Tajl,  referring  to  crew  trouble  in  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  September  16,  1937. 

You  will  notice  that  no  penalties  were  imposed. 

The  under-named  members  of  tbe  crew  were  paid  off  at  New  York  September 
22,  1937,  one  of  whom  is  8teven  Patterson,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  captain's 
entry  ot  the  official  log  book. 

I  shall  omit  those  names  and  also  a  paragraph  referring  to  another 
ship. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  All  right. 

Commander  Field  (continuing  reading): 

The  statement  made  by  the  master  and  chief  engineer  to  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  setting  forth  the  circumstances,  was  promised  to  me  by  the  master 
for  this  afternoon.  However,  up  to  this  writing  I  have  not  received  it.  Should 
it  arrive  before  I  leave  the  office,  I  will  mail  it  to  you  under  separate  cover. 

That  is  unessential,  because  a  copy  of  the  same  report,  presumably, 
was  sent  to  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  DALY,   UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING 
COMMISSIONER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  case,  Commissioner  Daly? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes;  I  remember  the  master  coining  in  and 
telling  me  about  it,  but  when  the  deputy  commissioner  went  over  to 
the  ship  there  were  no  penalties  imposed,  and  there  was  no  question 
between  the  master  and  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  if  any  penalty  is  imposed,  you 
would  have  no  jurisdiction? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Absolutely  none. 

Commander  Field.  So  far  as  the  shipping  commissioner  is  con- 
cerned. 

Commissioner  Daly.  The  matter  should  be  taken  up  with  the  local 
inspectors  for  hearing  or  for  revocation  of  licenses,  whichever  the 
Bureau  wants  to  do,  and  that  is  entirely  out  of  my  jurisdiction. 
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The  Chaihman.  1h  tlio  ot^anizatioii  of  tlie  Bureau  now  suoh. 
Commander  VioUi,  tliat  there  would  not  be  the  negJect  of  a  case  like 
this? 

Commander  Fikld.   I  certainly  trust  so,  sir. 

Spnator  Vanrknbkiu!,  CJommissioiier  Daly,  Iiave  you  any  case  in 
mind,  that  has  come  to  your  attention,  that  was  any  more  challenging 
than  this  one? 

Commissioner  Dai.v.  Oh,  yes;  wo  have  had  a  number  of  cases  sent 
to  the  lliireaii  for  inve-itieatioii. 

Commander  FiEm.  May  1  read  into  tlio  record  the  log?  I  want 
to  put  in  all  that  1  have. 

The  Chaihman.  Yes. 

Comnumder  Fikld.  This  is  an  extract  from  the  log. 

The  Chaihman.  Is  that  a  photostatic  copy? 

Commander  Fikld.  No  ;  it  is  copied  onto  a  blank  log  sheet.  The  ink 
that  you  see  en  it  was  spilled.     It  roads: 

Cribtobal,  Canal  Zone, 
Seplember  IH,  1937—1  a   m. 

Doparturt!  of  this  vchhi^I  at  hour  Hchcdulcd  delayed  by  action  of  unliironscd 
members  of  deck  dupartnieiit,  exdiislve  of  quarbennaater,  oadeta,  and  four 
ordinary  sktaiiiun,  rofuaiiiK  to  lut  go  liiioe  or  participate  in  uailmg  of  vcDeel  until 
one  of  thiiir  gau((,  G.  TaIik,  and  one  fireman,  H.  Flngur,  wcru  rcleacicd  by  Pti7mma 
polic<v  who  wtrrc  lioldliiK  thttm  in  jail  nntil  firius  were  paid.  VeiHul  taken  from- 
dock  witliout  tlic  aitl  of  crow,  with  aHsIatanco  of  Panama  Canal  pilot,  tow  boat, 
aiid  fort  captain  and  ilock  Kaiig.  Two  stern  lilies  taken  aboard  by  four  ordinary 
scaiiutii,  RpriiiK  liuu  cut  adrift,  bow  haWDcra  cant  off,  and  towed  out  into  harbor. 
tllght  iiii;))  pluct'd  on  board  in  Htreain  by  Panama  Canal  launchex.  Crew  notified 
that  uiduHH  thov  turned  to,  a  eharjic  of  mutiny  would  be  preferred  against  thoin. 
Drunken  brawl  among  crt^w  on  after  deck.  Crow  finally  turned  to,  and  vessel 
proccoilci)  to  Hi'a.  Notice  in  hereby  mnde  of  intention  of  appealbiK  to  U.  S. 
Maritime  CumniJMion  for  iiivustiRatiun  of  and  proper  discipliuiiig  of  principal 
leaders. 

0.  A.  PiBHBON,  Mailer. 

Another  entry  roads:  , 

Notice  Im  hereby  given  of  intention  of  appoallnit  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  aid  in  curbing  Huch  activities  on  the  part  of  various  crew  members  and  in 
particular  againxt  one  able  seaman  by  name  of  Frank  Hennessey  and  one  fireman 
by  name  of  Btephen  PatterHon  for  their  vicious  and  unwarranted  verbal  attacks 
upon  the  cliief  officer  and  chief  engineer  of  this  vessel. 

O.  A.  PiBBSON,  Matter. 

Soiuvtor  VANDBNBKKa.  Comroaiidor  Field,  have  you  received  notice 
of  any  more  formidable  case  than  that? 

Commander  Field.  Oh,  1  think  eo;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenbkrg,  I  hope  you  will  present  it  if  you  have. 

The  Chaihman,  I  have  only  two  or  three  more  here.  Suppose  we 
finish  with  them. 

Senator  VANUKNBEua.  Ijet  us  finish  with  mine,  if  you  do  not  mind, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  some  correction  is  necessary,  somewhere,  if  as 
formidable  and  as  well -authenticated  a  statement  as  that  can  simply 
go  into  a  pigeonhole.  Something  is  wrong  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  that  Commander  Field  has  been  very  frank 
about  it.  If  this  practice  were  habitual  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau,  it 
would  be  a  very  aorious  thing;  but  the  commander  has  said  that  he 
had  been  on  the  job  only  3  woeks  and  that  his  desk  was  piled  up. 

Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  that  matter.  Commander? 
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Senator  Vandenbbkq.  Let  us  put  it  this  way:  If  you  got  that 
notice  today,  it  would  not  go  into  a  piegonhole? 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  It  would  be  investigated? 

Commander  Field.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenbekg.  Suppose  it  were  investigated  and  that  you 
found  out  that  the  facts  as  reported  by  the  officers  of  the  ship  were 
true:  What  would  happen? 

Commander  Field.  The  extent  to  which  I  may  go  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duties  extends  only  to  the  revocation  or  suspension  of  the 
licenses  or  certificates  of  the  men  concerned.  If  in  the  process  of  one 
of  our  investigations  a  probable  cause  for  ciiminal  action  is  disclosed, 
we  cite  the  case,  through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Algic. 

Senator  Vandenbehg.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  that  routine  and 
this  existing  authority  are  sufficient  to  deal  with  these  situations? 

Commander  Field.  I  really  believe  they  are,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  long  has  this  Bureau  been  function- 

Commander  Field.  The  combined  Bureau  of  Na^-igation  and 
Marine  Inspection  has  been  in  operation  since  1934;  this  particular 
amendment  to  section  4450  has  been  in  effect  since  August  1936; 
that  is,  the  creation  of  these  marine  investigation  hoards.  Before 
that  time  the  local  inspectors  in  the  various  ports,  where  local  boards 
existed,  were  authorized  to  make  investigations  themselves  on  the 
spot  and  revoke  or  suspend  the  licenses  or  certificates  of  the  officers 
or  men  in  the  merchant  marine.  That  authority  to  revoke  or  sus- 
pend has  now  been  centered  in  the  Bureau. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Did  this  amendment  come  into  existence 
as  a  result  of  the  labor  troubles  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Commander  Field.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  general 
developments  incident  to  the  Nation-wide  interest  in  the  Morro  Castle 
and  Mohawk  disasters. 

The  Chairman,  It  resulted  from  the  investigations  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  had  no  relation  to  labor  troubles  as 
such? 

The  Chaibman.  No;  it  did  not.     I  can  answer  that. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  This  trouble,  I  judge  from  ^our  own  testi- 
mony, has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  year,  has  it  not? 

Commander  Field.  I  would  not  say  within  the  last  year,  sir;  it  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  2M  years;  and  I  would  say,  without 
authority  but  just  from  observation  and  from  what  I  believe,  that  it  is 
not  increasing  now. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Well,  is  there  any  recession,  or  has  it  just 
reached  a  certain  level  and  stayed  there? 

Commander  Field.  Well,  I  can  put  it  this  way,  sir:  In  August, 
September,  and  October  we  were  receiving  a  great  many  more  com- 
plaints than  we  are  receiving  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  Is  there  any  explanation  in  your  mind  for 
that? 

Commander  Field.  Either  there  is  a  betterment  of  the  conditions, 
or — I  want  to  "be  perfectly  frank^ — ^it  might  be  the  mere  fact  that  we 
b&ve  held  some  investigations  and  tried  some  people,  the  unplication 
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beinf;  that  their  licensos  or  certificates  are  hazarded  and  that  tliey  are 
thus  behaving  better. 

I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  hear  in  the  industry,  that  the  pros- 
ORution  of  tlio  crew  of  the  Alffic  haa  had  a  very  healthful  influence. 
1  havo  been  informed  by  ahipowners  and  their  repreoentativos  that 
as  soon  as  we  arc  able — as  soon  as  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  NiivigBtion  is  able — to  find  some  people  guilty  and  can  suspend 
or  revoke  tJieir  licenses  as  a  result  of  some  of  these  so-called  sit-aown 
strikes,  tlmt  will  have  a  healthful  influence,  and  the  ao-callod  sit-down 
strikes  will  be  {greatly  diminished  or  will  stop. 

Senator  Vandbkhero.  We  have  heard  quite  a  little  about  some 
new  arbitration  contracts  written  between  the  shijiowners  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  unions.  l!)o  you  know  whether  or  not  those  have  had  any 
efTectual  influenco  upon  simi^ilying  the  disciplinary  problems? 

(^omnumder  Fikld.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  I  have  hero  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  agreement  between  the  National  Maritime  tfnion  and 
the  steamship  companies,  proposed  by  the  union  aiul  not  by  the 
steamship  companies,  which  I  received  about  a  month  ago  from  the 
attorney  for  the  steamship  owners.  This  copy  is  not  dated.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  it  in  the  record  or  not.  It  is  very  inter- 
eating  in  tliat  it  shows  tlie  extreme  demands  that  those  people  are 
making. 

Senator  VANDHNnnito.  Would  it  be  yonr  observation  that  so-called 
subversive  influences  are  increasing  among  maritime  workers  and 
Inay  be  responsible  to  some  degree  for  this  now  lack  of  willingness  to 
be  disciplined? 

Oommand(*r  Fini,D.  I  am  told  by  the  steaniship  owners  that  the 
communistic  inroads  into  the  National  Marilimo  Union  are  rather 
strong.  I  have  found  that  Joe  (^nrriin,  so-called  preaidont  of  tlie 
Nati(mal  Maritime  I'nion,  is  a  faii-ly  reasonable  follow  to  talk  to; 
but  whenever  T  begin  to  feel  any  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  straighten 
out  the  situation  and  to  bring  bis  people  under  control,  I  get  some 
dis<'.onraging  statehients  from  shipowners  that  Joe  Currnn  is  a  figure- 
head and  has  no  control;  that  there  is  a  communistic  influence  in 
contnd;  that  the  union  is  under  the  control  of  smart  lawyers. 

Senator  Vandknhero,  Since  you  have  mentioned  Mr.  Curnvn,  I 
tliink  it  might  be  interesting,  for  the  record,  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  a  statement  whicli  he  made  on  December  10,  somewhat  bearing 
out  your  observation,  Commander  Field.     I  read: 

Wo  trlod  1.0  iioitit  out  tliat  with  the  widooprcnd  and  UDfaviirablo  puiilioity  on 
thn  Almc  alTuir  niiil  thi^  iu'K(>tiatii)n>i  iiiiw  nn'mn  iin  with  tuivornl  ooiunaniua,  It 
«roiil(l  Or  cxtri'iiioly  <liiiiK<')'(>"i  U>  hsvn  any  further  tit-down  strikoR,  which  might 
in  Uky  way  Ih;  avoidoi).  Nn  ono  can  btittcr  auhitantiato  the  fact  tliat  if  wu  duii't 
tone  down  on  tUviw  wictiotia,  wu  will  lie  fttcod  witli  a  liarrago  »(  niiti-imiun  legis- 
lation than  I,  Hinoc  I  linv(<  JiiHt  n^liirncd  fruiu  Wathiiigton,  D.  C.,  where  thuro 
arc  actually  Mwcntctm  hillH  pcndliiKi  which  mx)Vldu  for  arbitration,  rcKimontation, 
and  ooin|>li^U<  (invt^rninrnt  jiirltiillctinn.  Thctio  Hlt-duwn  itrikita,  althouRh  iu 
many  oaM<M  luffitininUt,  atv.  holphiR  the  roactionarloa  and  thu  Hhi))own<irs  to  push 
Uiroufth  thix  iinioii-HiniMhing  iogitihttlim. 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  1  should  now  Hko  to  read  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Cnrran.  This  is  from  page  .1,  of  a  magazine  entitled  "The  Triple 
Punch." 

Tomorniw  lli«  (]<ivi'niiiiciit  mav  bo  one  conijiDBcd  of  onr  ro|ir(wentfttives— mon 
and  woinpn  clcptivl  liy  the  labor  iiniiin« — then  the  Noamen  will  come  int()  their 
rightful  inhrritaiipe  of  a  Jimt  share  in  America's  wealth  and  the  formation  of  her 
polloicB. 
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But  until  that  day,  we  must  beware.  We  must  always  be  on  guard.  Icebergs, 
storms,  shoals,  and  shipwrecks  will  obstruct  our  passat^e.  Labor  racketeers  are 
still  ill  our  ranks;  the  Maritime  Comm'ssion  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
still  regard  us  coldly;  the  shipowners  still  have  their  own  tricky  plans  for  our 

The  N.  M.  U.  is  now  a  giant  but  only  a  young  giant;  its  bones  stiil  soft  and 
pliable.  We  must  guard  it  and  keep  it  on  "a  true  course."  We  must  graft  it 
closer  to  the  propfsed  parent  body  of  all  maritime  unions — the  National  Mari- 
time Federation — and  we  must  keep  it  close  to  the  present  mother  of  progressive 
unionism—the  C.  I.  O. 

Therefore-  let  every  N.  M.  U.  member  constitute  himself,  or  herself,  a  Ruardian 
of  their  union's  welfare.  Let  every  member  nourish  the  N.  M.  U.  organizationally 
and  morally- — and  let  every  member  never  forget  that  the  N.  M.  U.  is  a  rank  fila 
organization. 

I  should  like  to  Eisk  you,  Commissioner  Daly,  following  up  the 
question  asked  by  Senator  Vandenberg,  Have  you  been  coDscious  of 
any  subversive  influences  in  the  ranks  of  merchant  sailors? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Will  you  please  repeat  that,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  conscious  of  any  subversive  in- 
fluences in  the  ranks  of  merchant  sailors? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Exactly;  plenty  of  them,  sir. 

The  ChairmaX-  What  do  you  mean  by  "plenty  of  them"? 

Commissioner  Daly.  It  is  my  opinion,  Senator,  that  just  so  long  as 
you  have  the  union  halJs  hiring  the  men,  you  will  never  get  away  from 
this  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  a  question  about  that  very  thing:  Is 
there  anything  in  the  law  that  permits  the  use  of  hiring  halls  for  the 
employment  of  sailors? 

Commissioner  Daly-  No,  sir-  There  is  something  in  the  law  that 
gives  the  shipping  commissioner  the  right  of  hiring  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  speaking  about  the  private  hiring  hall. 

Commissioner  Daly.  No,  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  sailors  now  being  enlisted  through  hiring 
halls? 

Commissioner  Daly.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  a  job  unless 
he  belongs  to  the  hall — unless  he  belongs  to  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  every  member  of  the  committee  will  get  the 
significance  of  this  question.  That  is  one  of  the  matters  of  conflict 
between  the  unions — the  rank  and  file  unions — and,  let  us  put  it,  the 
steamship  owners.  I  could  say  more  than  that:  I  could  say  the 
Government.  However,  the  law  prescribes  that  the  shipping  com- 
missioner in  the  port  shall  supply  the  crew. 

Is  that  right? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  under  this  new  arrangement  the  N.  M.  U.  is 
insisting  that  the  crews  be  enlisted  through  the  hiring  hall  which  is  an 
establishment  of  the  N.  M.  U- 

What  did  you  say  would  happen  so  long  aa  that  exists? 

Commissioner  Daly.  As  long  as  you  have  this  trouble,  you  are 
putting  the  balance  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  union.    The  com- 

?anies  would  not  hire  a  man,  no  matter  how  badly  they  needed  him. 
'he  question  of  a  man's  efficiency  does  not  begin  with  the  com.pany  at 
all;  it  begins  with  the  thought  in  the  irind  of  the  urion  that  he  is  a 
union  man. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Have  the  companies  contracted  away  their 
independence?  Are  these  hiring  halls  part  of  the  contracts  that  tlie 
companies  signed  with  the  unions? 
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(\miini8rti(>in'r  Dai.v.  No,  8ir;  tJioy  iiiwt  ii(ii"''<'»li  ""  'i  romilt  of  tlio 
last  Htriko  tnnililc,  iJmt  t.]ii>y  wonlii  ttiKc  t.lii>  iium  tlinmjrli  tli«  union 
IiiriTiK  liiills.  'Hiorc  is  onlv  onu  uoiiipiiiiv  tliiit  iniuli*  iiny  iiui'»>(>iiii»iit  in 
Now  York,  niul  l.litit  is  tlii'  Hliirk  Diiinioiul  Lii)o. 

t'oimuiiiuicr  Kiki,ii.  TIkh'  Inivo  jjot  t<»  tiiko  tlH>  it'oii  fnnii  tlic  imitm. 
Tlu>  }iirin^  liiill  ii<»>8  iii»t.  coinr  into  (lio  nuroiMiictit  wlmlwtovor. 

Coniniisnionor  Dai.y.  OIi,  yew.  Thi*  oiiii',|>iuiy  oflii-iivlH  iiro  not  iil- 
lowdd  to  Iiiro  luiy  inon  on  tlic  iiicr  or  tlinniiili  tlio  Niiiu'riutriKlciit'M 
odira;  tlioy  nuiKt  roino  tJiroiiKli  tin*  liiriii^r  IuiIIh.  In  luldition  to  tliiit, 
tliori'  is  tli«  nittii-y  Hywt^'ni. 

Wo  Imvd  tliriM>  or  (imr  tlioiwand  nioii  out  of  witrk  in  tlio  [)ort  of 
Now  York.  It  in  iiiipo«»iltl«  for  tlioso  nion  trO  pot  a  iol)  until  tlioir 
nnmborH  aro  callod.  It  doos  not  nuittor  wluit  tlio  <|iialifi<'ati<>iiH  of  a 
num  in  or  wliiit  liiH  ofliciorK^v  i^;  it  (i<io8  not  itiiilto  any  iliiroronco  tliat 
a  niiui  in  lionoMt  and  tliat  liU  conduct  mid  iil>i]ity  uro  f;»»<l;  i^  Ih^  ih  a 
union  man,  ho  is  tiikon.  Wo  Inivo  in  Now  York  a  niiinbor  of  nion 
w)io  havo  Hiaiiding  in  ability  and  conduct  with  tho  coinpanioH,  ahoiit 
wlioni  tho  conitianioH  know  mid  wo  know,  but  it  iIooh  not  nutko  any 
(lifforonoo.  If  iio  ha8  had  long  Horvico  anil  in  on  tho  boiich,  tlu^  union 
dooH  not  lot  tho  nuin  go  out;  tlio  nion  iit  tlio  top  of  tho  roll  inimt  ha 
tukon  firnt. 

Ooniinaniior  Fibld.  Tlio  ovil  of  that  is  not  that  tlio  Hurplim  ih 
gottiuff  oniployniont  but  that  tho  man  who  hun  boon  with  a  ('oinj>any 
or  in  a  Hhip  for  a  lone  tinio  and  Iuih  dovolopod  an  oflioionoy  and  a 
loyalty  w  taken  out  of  tlio  Hliip  and  nn  InoxporionrtMl  nutn  h  put  in 
hia  iiluoo. 

Sonator  Vanuknhkiui.  What  do  you  moan  by  "tiiknn  out  of  tho 
ship?"  How  Ih  ho  takon  out  of  tlio  ship? 

Comniandor  Kikld.  Whon  tho  ship  comos  in,  tho  union  nays,  "You 
havo  hud  a  job;  you  conio  out  and  (fo  to  tho  foot  of  tho  lino."  Tlion 
thfly  take  Uuh  follow  fn>ni  tlio  toj)  of  tlio  lino,  who  liaH  boon  wnitinjif 
for  a  job,  and  Hond  lilni  out. 

Senator  VANDKNnKitn.  Do  ^you  moan  that  ovory  tinio  a  uliip  com- 
plctos  a  journey,  thin  pi-oooss  ih  started  all  over  atciun? 

Commaiulor  Flkld.  1  am  not  familiar  with  tho  dotails  of  how  it  in 
dono,  bitt  that  is  what  tho  rotatin;;  nystoni  amoimtR  to,  Tho  man 
who  ban  had  omptoymont  comon  out  and  |;ooh  to  tlifl  foot  of  tho  list, 
and  tho  num  at  the  bond  of  tho  list  takos  IiIh  place. 

Sonator  Vandknhkiuj.  Do  you  moan  to  say  that  it  is  imposHiblo 
for  a  man  to  havo  a  oontiniiouH  job  for  10  yours  in  a  ship? 

Coinniiindor  Kiklu.  That  wouul  bo  iinpossiblo  under  the  aystein 
wbirh  tho  union  is  tryinp  to  make  olfootivo.  It  has  not  boon  fully 
suooossfiil  in  all  oanos.  I  boliove  there  have  been  sonio  linos  that  wore 
Btill  able  to  koop  their  crews. 

C'nuunisHioiior  Dai.v.  They  are  developing;:  that  system,  but,  as  tho 
commander  iuis  said,  thoy  havo  not  Rot  it  porfeoted  yet  in  Now  York, 
althoii[!b  thoy  aro  working  <in  it. 

Senator  Maminkv.  Did  you  say  that  there  was  one  line  that  siftued 
such  an  ii(;roeinent  with  tho  men? 

Commissioner  Daia.  Yes,  tho  lUack  Diamond  Uno. 
■   Senator  Malonkv.  Where  does  that  line  run  to? 

C^onimissionor  [)ai>v.  To  Ilollanil. 

Senator  Mai.onkv.  Just  to  ilollund? 

Cominisiiioner  Daly.  Yes,  from  New  York  to  I[ollaiid. 
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Senator  Maloney,  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  ships  that  line 
has? 

Commissioner  Daly.  I  beheve  they  have  10  vessels. 

Senator  Gibson.  That  is  the  contract  that  Cuiran  testified  was 
very  advantageous  to  the  union. 

The  Chaiehan.  You  may  recall  that  I  placed  in  the  record  a  letter 
from  a  man  named  Daniel  B.  Irwin.  That  was  on  the  Black  Diamond 
Line. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  C.  I.  O.  witness,  after  the  con- 
tract was  signed  and  in  force,  this  new  arrangement,  he  said,  was 
satisfactory. 

Senator  Gibson.  That  is  my  understandmg  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  law  about  hiring 
men.     Tliis  is  from  46  United  States  Code  545: 

Shipping  officers:   The  general  duties  of  a  shipping  commissioner  shall  be: 
First."  To  afford  facilities  for  engaging  seamen  bv  keeping  a  register  of  their 
Dames  and  characters. 

Second.   To  superintend  their  engagement  and  discharge  in  manner  prescribed 

Third.  To  provide  means  for  securing  the  presence  on  board  at  the  proper  times 
of  men  who  are  so  engaged. 

Fourth.  To  facilitate  the  making  of  apprenticeships  to  the  sea  service. 

Fifth.  To  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  merchant  seamen  or  merchant 
ships  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  required  by  law. 

Commissioner  Daly,  are  you  carrying  out  this  provision  of  the  law? 

Commissioner  Daly.  In  entirety,  sir;  everytlimg  that  is  down  as 
our  duties  is  parried  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  engage  seamen? 

Commissioner  Daly.  No,  we  keep  a  register  of  seamen  who  are 
lookinf  for  jobs  in  our  shipping  sennce. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  superintend  their  engagement  and  dis- 
chai^e? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Only  so  far  as  the  articles  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  providing  means  for  securing  their  pres- 
ence on  board? 

Commissioner  Daly.  By  placing  on  the  articles  the  time  that  the 
man  has  got  to  join  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  about  the  making  of  appren- 
ticeships? 

Comnussioner  Daly.  Absolutely  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Commissioner  Daly.  The  cadets  are  the  only  apprentices  we  are 
hiring  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  being  hired  through  the 
companies. 

Commander  Field.  But  is  It  not  a  fact  that  there  are  no  apprentice- 
ships now? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Only  the  cadets. 

The  Chairman.  Can  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  merchant  marine 
schools  get  a  job  aboard  ship? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  he  get  it? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Do  you  mean  a  man  who  is  graduated  from  a 
schoolship? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Daly.  He  gets  it  from  the  company. 
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The  Chaikman.  He  first  joins  the  union? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes ;  if  he  is  going  as  an  able  seaman  or  fireman. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  does  not  join  the  union,  can  he  get  a  job? 

Commissioner  Daly.  No,  imless  he  is  a  licensed  officer;  then  he 
belongs  to  the  licensed  men's  oi^anization. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  talking  about  the  subversive  influences, 
Commissioner.     Have  you  seen  evidence  of  subversive  influences? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Every  sfcip  carries 
three  delegates — one  in  the  deck  department,  one  in  the  engine  depart- 
ment, and  one  in  the  steward's  department.  Those  delegates  may  be 
experienced  men  or  they  may  be  men  who  have  had  only  6  to  12 
months  at  sea. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  del^ates.  Do  you  mean  dele- 
gates of  the  union? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Of  the  N.  M.  U. 

Tiie  Chairman.  They  are  chosen  by  the  union? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  chosen  not  at  all  with  reference  to  their 
service? 

Commissioner  Daly.  No  ;  they  are  chosen  to  be  delegates  aboard 
ship,  to  keep  the  men  in  line  with  union  pohcies,  to  check  up  from  time 
to  time,  to  help  them  in  case  they  have  any  trouble  with  anybody,  and 
to  represent  them  before  the  masters. 

Senator  Maloney.  What  else  do  they  do  aboard  ship? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Oh,  they  work  aboard  ship. 

Senator  Maloney.  As  members  of  the  crew? 

Commissioner  Daly.  As  members  of  the  crew,  maybe  as  firemen, 
water  tenders,  oiler,  able  seamen,  or  quartermasters.  In  some  cases 
they  are  put  aboard  by  the  union;  in  other  cases  they  are  elected  by 
the  crew  when  the  crew  is  assembled  aboard  ship. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Do  they  assume  to  have  any  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  captain? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Well,  it  is  only  just  the  authority  they  get 
through  being  del^ates. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  What  does  that  include? 

Commbsioner  Daly.  It  just  means  that  some  of  them  are  drunk 
with  power  and  assume  that  authority. 

Senator  Donahey,  They  do  have  control  over  the  men  or  the 
crew? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  does  the  captain  do  now?  Does  he  just  give 
in  to  those  delegates? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Well,  some  of  the  matters  that  come  before 
him  may  be  treated  on  a  common-sense  basis,  and  some  of  them  may 
involve  a  violation  of  law.  He  reports  in  his  log  book  if  anything 
happens  through  their  interference,  but  there  is  nothing  that  he  can 
do  about  it;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  he  can  do  about  it  except 
to  order  the  men  to  go  back  to  their  work  under  the  conditions  named 
in  the  articles. 

Commander  Field.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  myself,  but  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  union  officials — perhaps  these 
delegates — trying  members  of  the  crew  for  matters  which  have  come 
up  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  on  board  ship.     I  have  heard 
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that  when  a  man  breaks  some  union  rule  a  court  made  up  of  the  crew- 
representatives  of  the  union — will  try  him  in  ship  for  breaking  the 
union  rules  or  possibly  for  some  other  matter  which  should  have  come 
imder  the  captain's  jurisdiction. 

The  Chaihman.  Do  they  sometimes  try  the  captain? 

Commander  Field.  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  of  no  case  where  they  tried  the 
captain? 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  Commissioner? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes;  I  have,  but  I  sifted  that  case  down  in 
the  port  of  New  York  for  weeks,  but  I  could  never  find  the  ori^. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  captain  know  whether  or  not  he  was 
tried? 

Commissioner  Daly.  We  could  never  find  the  captain  or  trace  the 
name  of  the  ship. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  could 
not  be  present  at  the  previous  hearing,  but  I  was  in  attendance  at  the 
hearings  on  the  Housing  Bill,  so  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  the  commander 
for  some  information. 

The  Chairman,  Certainly. 

Senator  Maloney.  Commander  Field,  if  I  may  ask,  what  was  your 
position  before  you  took  over  your  present  assignment? 

Commander  Field.  I  just  came  from  the  active  list  of  the  Navy, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner  Daly,  you  spoke  about  the  evil,  or 
the  effect  I  should  say,  of  the  hiring  hall  upon  your  work  and  upon 
the  discipline  aboard  ship.     What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Well,  Senator,  for  18  years  I  was  the  local 
manager  and  shipping  master  of  the  ship  service  of  the  old  Sea  Service 
Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Under  Mayor  Kline? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Under  Mayor  Kline.  I  had  formerly  worked 
for  the  old  Moi^an  Line  and  was  chosen  as  the  man  in  New  York  to 
organize  that  bureau  there.  We  had  cases  of  infractions  of  discipline, 
but  the  men  were  always  under  control.  The  man  that  was  com- 
missioner before  me  for  possibly  12  years  never  did  have  a  major  case. 
I  have  now  been  commissioner  for  two  years  and  a  half,  but  I  have 
conducted  well  over  250  cases. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  major  case? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Well,  nothing  that  was  in  any  way  mutinous; 
not  the  "President"  cases. 

Senator  Maloney.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  had  260  mutinous 
cases? 

Commissioner  Daly.  No,  minor  cases. 

Senator  Gibson.  Not  mutinous  cases? 

Commissioner  Daly.  We  had  a  case  on  the  California,  but  it 
never  reached  the  mutinous  stage.  That  was  handled  through  the 
United  States  attorney.     It  was  never  pronounced  a  mutinous  case. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner,  is  it  not  true  that,  as  far  as  you 
know,  the  unions  have  demanded  that  all  unlicensed  personnel  should 
be  hired  exclusively  through  the  union  hiring  halls? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  objections  to  that,  I  take  it,  are  that  the 
experienced  and  local  employees,  because  of  the  rotating  system, 
would  be  displaced? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  objection? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  everybody  has  to  join  the  union? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  company  must  consent  to  the  discharge  at 
once  of  any  or  all  employees  not  joining  or  being  members  oT  the 
union? 

Commissioner  Daly.  The  delegation  won't  allow  the  ship  to  sail. 
If  there  is  a  man  aboard  who  is  not  a  union  member,  they  won't 
permit  the  ship  to  be  moved. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  United  States  Lines  Co.  under  date  of  December 
22,  1937,  entitled,  "An  important  message  to  the  men  who  man  our 
ships.'  It  points  out  from  the  owner's  standpoint  the  evils  of  the 
hiring  hall. 

(The  document  referred  to  by  the  chairman  is  to  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point.) 

An  Important  Mbssaoe  to  tbb  Men  who  Man  Ovk  8bifs 

United  Statee  Lines  Company,  One  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  T. 


It  is  not  true  that  negotiations  between  the  United  States  Lines  and  the 
National  Maritime  Union  over  a  contract  covering  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions have  been  blocked  by  the  company,  as  union  officials  say.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  company  has  rejected  the  union's  demands  that  the  com- 
pany obtain  all  unlicensed  personnel  through  the  union  hiring  hall  exclusively. 
This  provision  has  been  rejected  because  consent  by  the  company  would  result 
in  a  closed  shop  and  a  rotating  system  of  employment. 

Not  all  of  our  employees  seem  to  realize  what  a  closed  shop  means,  nor  are 
they  tuliy  aware  of  how  they  will  be  affecfed  by  a  rotating  system  of  employment. 

Therefore,  we  say  to  the  men  who  man  our  ships  that  if  we  agreed  to  the  closed 

1.  We  would  quickly  lose  our  experienced  and  loyal  employees,  because  of 
the  expressed  statement  by  the  National  Maritime  Union  that  it  planned  to 
rotate  seamen  in  the  entire  industry. 

2.  We  would  thereby  become  a  party  to  compelling  everyone  of  you  to  join 
the  Union  and  to  pay  whatever  dues  it  cared  to  assess  upon  you  whether  you 
wished  to  join  and  pay  dues  or  not. 

3.  We  would  t>e  practically  consenting  to  the  discharge  at  once  of  any  or  all 
of  you  who  did  not  wish  to  join  and  pay  dues  to  the  union.  This  company  has 
always  refused  to  discharge  any  employee  unless  he  or  she  proved  unw-illlng  or 
unable  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  him  or  her. 

4.  We  would  also  be  forced  to  discharge  at  once  any  one  of  you  who,  though 
you  wished  to  join  the  union  might  for  some  reason  be  considered  unacceptable 
for  membership  by  the  union  officials  or  who  might  be  expelled  justly  or  unjustly 
from  the  union. 

Such  discharge  would  be  unfair  to  those  of  you  who  have  proved  yourselves 
faithful  employees  for  many  years. 

5.  We  would,  in  short,  have  to  turn  the  entire  control  of  your  job  and  your 
future  over  to  a  union  which  can  change  it«  representatives  and  which  assumes 
no  legal  or  other  responsibility  to  you,  to  the  Government,  or  to  anybody  else. 

The  United  Stales  Lines  has  built  up  its  reputation  with  the  traveling  public, 
not  with  monster  ships  or  super  speed  ships,  but  by  its  fine  accommodations, 
food  and  service  to  passengers,  and  to  agree  to  a  closed  shop  would  very  quickly 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  that  was  an  important  case  and 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  there  was  not  some  way  of  dealing  with  it? 

Commander  FiELn.  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  while  ago  another  thing  that  struck  me. 
Tou  said  that  we  do  not  need  more  law;  that  there  ia  plenty  of  law. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  law,  why  could  you  not  deal  with  that  case? 

Commander  Field.  Well,  the  elements  of  that  case  were  like  this: 
The  ship  was  supposed  to  sail  the  next  day.  At  noon  on  this  particu- 
lar day  the  steam  was  turned  off  for  the  winches,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  ship,  with  the  exception  of  the  master  and  the  chief  engineer,  told 
the  captain  that  they  had  been  required  to  work  overtime  for  which 
they  had  had  no  recognition  and  had  received  no  assurances  that  they 
would  be  paid;  that  the  custom  in  that  sliip  on  voyages  similar  to 
the  one  on  which  she  was  about  to  embark  involved  considerable 
overtime  work  on  the  part  of  the  officers;  and  that  unless  they  were 
assured  that  they  would  be  paid  for  their  overtime  and  would  not  be 
required  to  work  overtime  except  with  their  own  consent,  they  were 
not  going  to  sail  that  ship. 

If  the  captain  had  done  what  a  master  should  do — issue  an  order 
to  each  one  of  those  people  to  resume  his  duty  to  do  so  and  so;  give 
him  some  specific  order;  inform  him  of  his  rights;  and  he  has  a  right 
to  his  discharge  if  he  is  dissatisfied;  and  to  inform  him  of  the  fact 
that  his  license  ia  hazarded  if  he  continues  in  disobedience— that  is 
what  you  would  expect  a  master  to  do.  That  is  the  custom  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  sea,  and  there  are  laws  governing  the  case. 

Instead  of  that,  the  captain  just  threw  up  his  hands  and  did  nothing. 
At  intervals  he  would  call  the  men  up  to  his  room  and  say,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do?"  They  would  say,  "We  are  waiting  until  you 
settle  our  question  of  overtime." 

Certainly  as  a  person  who  has  been  to  sea  and  is  familiar  with  dis- 
cipline, it  I  could  have  tried  that  case  in  my  own  mind  and  reached 
the  decision— you  mi^ht  call  it  a  curbstone  deeision^ — I  wouldhave 
found  those  people  guilty  of  technical  disobedience  of  orders  because 
they  stopped  work  and  thereby  interfered  with  the  movements  of  the 
ship  to  the  hindrance  of  commerce,  as  it  is  expressed  in  one  place  in 
the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  something  specific  in  the  shipping  articles 
about  what  they  have  to  do? 

Commander  Field.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  aigas  shipping  articles,  when  he  goes  on 
the  ship  he  is  expected  to  be  obedient? 

Commander  Field.  Yes;  and  if  they  have  any  grievance,  they 
shall  make  it  known  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  captain. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  Has  your  entire  experience  been  in  United 
States  Navy  ships? 

Commander  Field.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenbebo.  I  wonder  if  you  are  in  a  position,  then,  fully 
to  appreciate  what  the  commander  m  the  private  merchant  marine 
is  up  against. 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  to  sea  as  an  officer 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

Senator  Vandenbekg.  You  have  been  clothed  with  an  authority 
which  is  far  superior  to  anything  that  these  gentlemen  probably  feel 
they  possess;  is  that  not  true? 
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(N)iiiiiiand(«r  Kiki-d.  Yob.  A  iiiorlmnt  nmrine  oflicor,  who  is  ntso 
a  inoinhor  of  tho  NavrI  licHf^rvo,  tolfl  ino  nnt  loii^;  iigo  that  ho  had 
rorontly  iimdo  a  2-wwkH'  practioo  rniisp  in  a  Navy  whip.  Ho  aaid, 
"It  wiw  axt^niHhiiig  to  mo  to  soo  that  wlioiievor  an  oflicer  told  a  man 
to  do  Hoinothiiig,  it  was  iinniodiatoly  dotio  without  atiy  qiiostion." 

Senator  VANDKNiiKitn.  Do  you  ronienibor  the  qtiofltioii  T  askod  tho 
ComiiiiKHionor?  Woiihi  yon  answor  that  ()iiORtion  in  the  same  way  lio 
<lid  about  Hafoty  nt  wea? 

Oomman<ier  Fikli>.  Yen,  air.  If  tlio  conditions  an  tlicy  oxint  today 
aro  allowed  to  continue  to  get  worse,  they  will  Reriou»lj  affect  the 
itafoty  of  lite  at  sea. 

Senator  Vanrknbkuo.  All  riuht.  Then  what  wotdd  you  recom- 
mend that  wo  do  to  stop  that  trend? 

Coniniandor  Fiki.d,  I  wish  I  know  the  answor  to  that. 

Senator  Vandknukiui.  SiippoHo  you  think  that  over  and  answor  it 
a  littlo  later. 

(Joinnuinder  Fiblii.  All  right, 

Senator  VANriKNitKito.  May  I  ask  you  this:  Was  there  any  protest 
received  in  your  IJuroau  in  connootion  with  tlio  reoent  accident  to  the 
Fre»i<lent  Ilooimrf 

C7omniander  Fibld.  No,  wir.     As  soon  as  the  Prenulent  flower  was 

(;roumlod  and  it  was  apparent  that  tho  sliip  was  going  to  be  a  total 
08fl,  wo  mtule  plans  and  ordered  an  investigation  board  to  meet  in 
San  Francisco.  That  hoard  is  now  ready  to  conduct  an  investigation 
into  tlio  gn>uii<Hng  of  the  ship.  An  assmtant  director  of  the  Bureau 
has  gone  out  there  to  be  present  when  the  first  contingent  of  tho  crow 
arrives  alxuit  tho  7t!i  of  January. 

Incident  to  tho  groun{ling  of  the  ship,  and  after  some  passengers 
and  momboi-s  of  the  crow  hail  been  taken  tii  Manila,  wo  saw  statements 
in  the  profls  that  some  passorigers  had  stated  that  after  the  ship  had 
grounded  acune  members  of  the  crow  had  broken  intt>  tho  ship's  bar, 
takon  some  li<|Uor,  and  got  drunk;  and  that  while  the  passengers  and 
part  of  the  crow  were  on  tho  little  island  where  the  ship  grounded, 
some  niembors  of  tho  crew  had  conducted  thoinselvos  in  an  unbecom- 
ing manner  in  the  preaonce  of  tlie  passengera. 

Senator  Vanihinhkiio,  And  even  threatened  to  molest  some  of  tho 
women  passengoi's? 

('i)niiuand('r  Fiki.d.  There  was  some  hint  to  that  elfect. 

SenuUir  Vanokniikimi.  Yes. 

('ommaiidor  Fiki.d.  Then  I  arranged  thnnigh  the  War  Department 
as  U^  Manila  and  thn)Ugh  the  State  Department  as  to  Hongkong  to 
question  passengers  and  crow  members  not  in  cimnecti<m  with  the 
navigatiiui  of  the  ship  hut  as  to  allegod  cases  of  misconduct  on  tho 
part  of  anybody;  and  that  in  tho  event  they  found  anyone  with  any 
derogatory  rcinurks,  to  got  a  sworn  statement,  the  idea  being  to  obtain 
those  staUnnents  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  aid  us  in  tnf  conduct 
of  the  investigation  which  wo  will  have  when  the  substantial  part  of 
the  oei-sonncl  gets  back  to  the  United  Statea. 

Tlie  n'ply  that  1  got  from  Manila  was  that  all  crow  mombors  had 
left  them  but  that  of  six  passengers  interviewed,  three  reported  minor 
incitkuitM  of  nuMconduct  <«i  tlie  part  of  the  crow.  I  have  yet  to  get 
through  the  State  Department  the  results  of  interviews  which  the 
consul  at  Ihuigkong  has  undoubtedly  securod  by  now.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  not  got  them  as  yet.     There  was  a  large  number  of  passengers 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  that  was  an  important  case  and 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  there  was  not  some  way  of  dealing  witii  it? 

Commander  Field,  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  while  ago  another  thii^  that  struck  me. 
You  said  that  we  do  not  need  more  law;  that  there  is  plenty  of  law. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  law,  why  could  you  not  deal  with  that  caae? 

Commander  Field.  Well,  the  elements  of  that  case  were  like  this: 
The  ship  was  supposed  to  sail  the  next  day.  At  noon  on  this  particu- 
lar day  the  steam  was  turned  off  for  the  winches,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  ship,  with  the  exception  of  the  master  and  the  chief  engineer,  told 
the  captain  that  they  had  been  required  to  work  overtime  for  which 
they  had  had  no  recognition  and  had  received  no  assurances  that  they 
would  be  paid;  that  the  custom  in  that  ship  on  voyages  eimilax  to 
the  one  on  which  she  was  about  to  embark  involved  considerable 
overtime  work  on  the  part  of  the  officers;  and  that  unless  they  were 
assured  that  they  would  be  paid  for  their  overtime  and  would  not  be 
required  to  work  overtime  except  with  their  own  consent,  they  were 
not  going  to  sail  that  ship. 

If  the  captain  had  done  what  a  master  should  do — issue  an  order 
to  each  one  of  those  people  to  resume  his  duty  to  do  so  and  so;  give 
him  some  specific  order;  inform  him  of  his  rights;  and  he  has  a  i^it 
to  his  dischai^e  if  he  is  dissatisfied;  and  to  inform  him  of  the  fact 
that  his  license  is  hazarded  if  ho  continues  in  disobedience — that  is 
what  you  would  expect  a  master  to  do.  That  is  the  custom  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  sea,  and  there  are  laws  governing  the  case. 

Instead  of  tliat,  the  captain  just  threw  up  his  hands  and  did  nothing. 
At  intervals  he  would  call  the  men  up  to  his  room  and  say,  "What 
are  you  gomg  to  do?"  They  would  say,  "We  are  waiting  until  you 
settle  our  question  of  overtime." 

Certainly  as  a  person  who  has  been  to  sea  and  is  familiar  with  dis- 
cipline, if  I  could  have  tried  that  case  in  my  own  mind  and  reached 
the  decision — you  might  call  it  a  curbstone  decision— I  wouldhave 
found  those  people  guilty  of  technical  disobedience  of  orders  because 
they  stopped  work  and  thereby  interfered  with  the  movements  of  the 
ship  bo  the  hindrance  of  commerce,  as  it  is  expressed  in  one  place  in 
the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  something  specific  in  the  shipping  articles 
about  what  they  have  to  do? 

Commander  Field.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  signs  shippii^  articles,  when  he  goes  on 
the  ship  he  is  expected  to  be  obedient? 

Commander  Field.  Yes;  and  if  they  have  any  grievance,  they 
shall  make  it  known  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the  captain. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Has  your  entire  experience  been  in  United 
States  Navy  ships? 

Commander  Field.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  wonder  if  you  are  in  a  position,  then,  fully 
to  appreciate  what  the  commander  m  the  private  merchant  marine 
is  up  against. 

Cfommander  Field.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  to  sea  as  an  officer 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  have  been  clothed  with  an  authority 
which  is  far  superior  to  anything  that  these  gentlemen  probably  feel 
they  possess;  ia  that  not  true? 
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Commander  Field.  Yes.  A  merhant  marine  officer,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  had 
recently  made  a  2-weeks'  practice  cruise  in  a  Navy  ship.  He  said, 
"It  was  astonishing  to  me  to  see  that  whenever  an  officer  told  a  man 
to  do  something,  it  was  immediately  done  without  any  question." 

Senator  Vandenberg,  Do  you  remember  the  question  1  asked  the 
Commissioner?  Would  you  answer  that  question  in  the  same  way  he 
did  about  safety  at  sea? 

Commander  Field.  Yes,  air.  If  the  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
are  allowed  to  continue  to  get  worse,  they  will  seriously  affect  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea. 

Senator  Vandbnbebq.  All  right.  Then  what  would  you  recom- 
mend that  we  do  to  stop  that  trend? 

Commander  Field.  I  wish  I  knew  the  answer  to  that. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Suppose  you  think  that  over  and  answer  it 
a  little  later. 

Commander  Field.  All  right. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  May  I  ask  you  this:  Was  there  any  protest 
received  in  your  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  recent  accident  to  the 
PrenideTii  Hoover  t 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir.     As  soon  as  the  President  Hoover  was 

f grounded  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  ship  was  going  to  be  a  total 
OSS,  we  made  plans  and  ordered  an  investigation  board  to  meet  in 
San  Francisco.  That  board  is  now  ready  to  conduct  an  investigation 
into  the  grounding  of  the  ship.  An  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau 
has  gone  out  there  to  be  present  when  the  first  contingent  of  the  crew- 
arrives  about  the  7th  of  January. 

Incident  to  the  groundii^  of  the  ship,  and  after  some  passengers 
and  members  of  the  crew  had  been  taken  to  Manila,  we  saw  statements 
in  the  press  that  some  passengers  had  stated  that  after  the  ship  had 
grounded  some  members  of  the  crew  had  broken  into  the  ship's  bar, 
taken  some  liquor,  and  got  drunk;  and  that  while  the  passengers  and 
part  of  the  crew  were  on  the  little  island  where  the  ship  grounded, 
some  members  of  the  crew  had  conducted  themselves  in  an  imbecom- 
ii^  manner  in  the  presence  of  the  passengers. 

Senator  Vandenbehg.  And  even  threatened  to  molest  some  of  the 
women  passengers? 

Commander  Field.  There  was  some  hint  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Yes. 

Commander  Field.  Then  I  arranged  through  the  War  Department 
as  to  Manila  and  through  the  State  Department  as  to  Hongkong  to 
question  passengers  and  crew  members  not  in  connection  with  the 
navigation  of  the  ship  but  as  to  alleged  cases  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  anybody;  and  that  in  the  event  they  found  anyone  with  any 
derogatory  remarks,  to  get  a  sworn  statement,  the  idea  being  to  obtain 
these  statements  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  aid  us  in  the  conduct 
of  the  investigation  which  we  will  have  when  the  substantial  part  of 
the  personnel  gets  back  to  the  United  Staf«s. 

The  reply  that  I  got  from  Manila  was  that  all  crew  members  had 
left  there  but  that  of  six  passengers  interviewed,  three  reported  minor 
incidents  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  crew.  I  have  yet  to  get 
through  the  Stat«  Department  the  results  of  interviews  which  the 
consul  at  Hongkong  has  undoubtedly  secured  by  now.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  not  got  them  as  yet.     There  was  a  large  number  of  passengers 
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and  crew  at  Hongkong  at  that  time.  A  consi^ment  of  about  80  is 
going  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  52  more 
will  arrive  in  Seattle  on  the  19th  of  January.  We  are  prepared  to 
interview  them  and  to  hold  such  of  them  as  seem  to  be  material 


Senator  Vandenberg.  In  other  words,  you  propose  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  that  entire  situation? 

Commander  Field,  Yes,  sir.  The  principal  thing,  as  it  would 
appear  from  what  we  have  heard,  is  the  loss  of  this  very  valuable  ship. 
We  must  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  master  and  the  officers 
responsible  for  the  nav^ating  of  the  ship  have  been  guilty  of  neglect, 
unskillfulness,  and  so  forth,  in  the  loss  of  that  ship.  Whatever 
incidents  of  misconduct,  aside  from  the  main  issue  of  tne  loss  of  the 
ship,  may  develop  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  will  also  be 
handled. 

I  beUeve — of  course,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  I  believe — 
that  a  good  deal  of  that  is  exa^eration. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  what? 

Commander  Field.  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  that  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  crew  is  exa^eration,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
going  to  be  any  less  careful  in  making  a  thorougli  investigation  of  it. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Undoubtedly  there  is  hysteria  in  a  situation 
of  that  kind.  That  is  understandable.  But  suppose  you  were  to  find 
cases  authenticated  along  the  line  of  these  advance  stories.  What 
would  happen? 

Commander  Field.  As  to  the  misconduct  of  men? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Yes. 

Commander  Field.  As  far  as  the  action  which  1  am  authorized 
by  law  to  make  is  concerned,  iC  there  has  been  any  misconduct  or 
negligence  or  unskillfulness  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  while  acting 
imder  the  authority  of  their  license,  as  the  law  says,  then,  after  trial,  I 
am  authorized  to  suspend  or  revoke  their  licenses;  but  wherever  any 
criminality  is  indicated,  we  turn  that  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Senator  Maloney.  Is  there  in  the  Department  of  Jiistice  a  particu- 
lar branch  having  to  do  with  maritime  affairs? 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir;  not  exactl.y;  but  there  is  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  who  looks  out  for  all  criminal  proceedings. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  leave  me  with  one  great  perplexity. 
First  you  agree  with  the  Commissioner  that  if  the  present  trend  toward 
break-down  in  discipline  is  not  checked  it  will  ultimately  seriously 
involve  the  safety  of  hfe  at  sea.  Having  made  that  statement,  you 
tell  me  you  would  not  know  what  recommendation  to  make  to  us  to 
assist  in  the  correction  of  those  trends.  Then,  in  the  same  breath, 
you  say  that  the  existing  law  is  sufficient. 

Commander  Field.  I  believe  it  is,  sir.  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  control  of  this  situation,  get  action  on  these  trials,  got  them 
properly  acted  on  and  promptly  acted  on,  we  will  be  able  to  revoke  or 
suspend  the  licenses  of  these  sit-down  strikers.  That,  I  think,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  the  situation. 

Senator  Donahey.  Do  you  have  any  authority  over  the  masters  of 
ships? 

Commander  Field.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Donahey.  If  they  lack  intestinal  fortitude,  you  can  remove 
them,  can  you? 
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Commander  Field.  Not  necessarily  on  that  ground. 

Senator  Donahey.  You  gave  a  very  fine  example  of  that  a  while  ago 
when  you  mentioned  the  incident  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Commander  Field.  He  has  got  what  appears  to  be  a  veiy  good  de- 
fense in  that  he  says  that  his  command  has  been  taken  away  from  him 
by  the  action  of  the  union. 

Senator  Donahet.  They  would  not  take  it  away  from  you  without 
a  fight  if  you  were  commander  of  that  ship,  would  they? 

Commader  Field.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the' 
articles  of  agreement?  That  is  to  say,  could  you  in  the  trial  of  a  case 
before  your  bureau  give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  articles  of 
agreement  have  been  violated? 

Commader  Field.  Yes;  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  The  articles  of  agreement  state: 

And  the  ssid  crew  agree  to  conduct  theniBelveB  in  an  orderly,  faithful,  honest, 
and  sober  manDer,  and  to  be  at  all  times  diligent  in  their  respective  duties,  and 
to  be  obedient  to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  eaid  master,  or  of  any  person  who 
shall  lawfully  succeed  hun,  and  of  their  superior  officers  in  everything  relating  to 
the  vessel,  and  the  stores  and  cargo  thereof,  whether  on  board,  in  boats,  or  on 
shore;  ■  •  ■  And  it  is  also  agreed  that  if  any  member  of  the  crew  considers 
himself  to  be  aggrieved  by  any  breach  of  the  agreement  or  otherwise,  he  shall 
represent  the  same  to  the  master  or  officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner,  who  shall  thereupon  take  such  steps  as  the  case  may  require. 


I  suppose  that  when  you  dealt  with  the  case  of  the  Atlajitic  and  the 
failure  of  those  men  on  board  to  do  their  duty,  you  gave  consideration 
to  the  law  as  it  is  and  to  the  articles  of  agreement? 

Commander  Field.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  proposed  to  me  by  one  in  authority 
in  the  Government  that  there  should  be  an  addition  to  the  maritime 
laws  in  order  that  the  Government  may  deal  effectively  with  sit-down 
strikes.     The  proposal  is  as  follows: 

1.  Any  two  or  more  members  of  the  crew  of  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  any  other  waters  within  the  admiralty  or  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  who  shall,  by  agreement  or  concert  of  action 
resist,  refuse  to  obey,  or  by  inaction  refuse  to  carry  out  any  lawful  order  or  com- 
mand of  the  master  or  other  officer  of  such  vessel,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform 
their  proper  duties,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  shipping 
articles,  or  other  agreement  for  employment,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
months. 

Suppose  that  had  been  in  the  law.  These  employees  of  the  ship 
Atlantic  neglected  to  perform  their  proper  duties,  did  they?  Was  it 
the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  keep  the  steam  on  and  to  do  certain  things? 

Commander  Field.  Yes,  sir,  you  can  say  that  they  neglected  to 
perform  their  proper  duties. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  see  it,  the  enlarged  power  lies  mostly  in  that: 
That  there  is  neglect  of  duty,  not  alone  that  there  is  refusal  to  do  the 
same,  or  that  there  was  neglect  of  the  captain  to  issue  orders;  it  is 
the  actual  neglect  of  the  employees  of  the  snip  to  do  what  they  should 
do  under  the  shipping  articles. 

Would  it  have  been  possible  for  you  to  go  forward  more  energeti- 
cally if  you  had  had  this  much  more  law? 

Commander  Field.  I  think  possibly  so,  yes,  sir.  There  is  always 
the  question  there  of  what  is  a  lawful  order. 

Senator  Maloney.  Commander,  this  will  probably  be  difficult  or 
embarassing  for  you  to  answer,  but  I  should  like  to  have  some  sort  of 
answer  if  you  can  give  it  to  me. 
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Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  shipowners  or  operators,  through 
neglect  of  the  men  on  the  ship,  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  these 
conditions? 

Commander  Field.  That  was  generally  recognized  to  be  the  fact  in 
the  past.  Almost  everyone  who  knows  about  maritime  labor  conditions 
will  tell  you  that  the  situation  leading  up  to  the  oi^anization  of  this 
rank  and  file  union  which  has  developed  into  the  N.  M.  U.  and  which 
has  become  so  powerful  in  the  last  year  or  two  was  brought  about  by 
lack  of  foresight  and  lack  of  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  men,  giving 
them  as  low  pay  as  they  could,  and  giving  them  bad  quarters  on  board 
ship  over  a  period  of  a  good  many  years. 

I  believe,  from  the  indications  that  I  have  seen,  that  the  owners 
have  now  been  brought  to  proper  terms  and  conditions  in  regard  to 
such  things  are  being  exploited  beyond  what  is  proper. 

Senator  Maloney.  How  recently  has  that  corruption  you  assume 
taken  place? 

Commander  Field.  I  would  say  within  the  last  3  years,  sir,  in  a 
great  many  cases. 

Senator  Maloney.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  for  the  last  3  years, 
for  the  last  2  years,  or  even  for  the  last  year  conditions  on  all  of  these 
ships  have  been  proper  for  the  men,  do  you? 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  state  that. 

Senator  Maloney.  It  is  still  pretty  sad  in  some  instances? 

Commander  Field.  Yes.  There  may  be  instances  where  the  con- 
ditions are  bad,  but  the  demands  of  the  crows  in  the  last  few  years 
have  extended  to  trivialities.  They  want  ice  cream  freezers,  or  they 
want  coffee  percolators.  When  they  are  demanding  those  things  and 
getting  them,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  have  already  covered  the 
matter  of  proper  bunks,  proper  toilets,  and  shower-bath  facilities.  I 
would  not  want  to  say,  however,  that  the  living  conditions  in  all 
ship's  are  all  that  they  should  be. 

Senator  Maloney.  Some  of  them  right  now,  I  have  been  told  by 
people  high  in  authority  in  the  Government,  are  still  pretty  sad. 

Commander  Field.  1  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  that  are  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  what  Senator  Maloney  has  said  is 
true,  but  the  pathetic  thing  about  it  is  that  those  physical  conditions 
on  a  ship  are  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  wartime  conditions  under 
which  those  ships  are  built.  Most  of  those  ships  that  are  bitterly 
complained  of  are  old  Shipping  Board  ships  and  did  not  give  any 
regard  to  the  crews. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation  into  the  Mora  Castle  disaster,  we  had 
two  technical  committees;  one  presided  over  by  Admiral  Rock,  which 
committee  has  formulated  rules  of  construction  which  are  now  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  all  our  ships.  .  As  I  have  already  explained 
to  you,  the  sister  ship  of  the  Queen  Mary  is  to  be  built  according  to 
those  rules. 

More  than  that,  under  Admiral  Hamlet,  who  is  here  this  morning, 
the  other  committefr— the  personnel  committee — went  very  extensively 
into  the  matter  of  living  conditions  of  crews. 

This  is  going  to  take  a  long  time,  and  indeed  so  far  as  some  ships  are 
concerned  they  will  never  be  corrected.  The  crowded  quarters, 
insanitary  conditions,  and  unhygienic  conditions  under  which  these 
men  live  can  never  be  corrected  imtil  those  ships  are  entirely  remodeled. 
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The  ships  which  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  group  are  now  building  will 
afford  all  of  those  facilities,  but  it  is  physically  impossible  to  remodel 
these  older  shiijs  with  a  view  to  improving  the  crew  quarters  without 
utterly  destroying  all  freight  capacity. 

Senator  Malonky.  It  is  a  shame  that  the  Government  subsidizes 
that  kind  of  ship.  I  think  that  no  one  has  been  more  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  men  who  work  on  the  ships  than  you  have  been, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  it  offsets 
the  "picketing"  of  the  sailors  who  say  that  I  have  not  done  what  you 
say  I  have  done. 

Senator  Maloney.  If  they  had  attended  the  meetings  of  this 
committee  for  the  last  few  years,  they  would  not  feel  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Senate  told  me  the 
other  day  that  I  received  a  lot  of  bricks  and  clubs  that  I  did  not 
deserve,  but  I  do  not  care  about  that.  If  we  can  build  up  a  merchant 
marine,  that  is  what  I  am  interested  in  doing. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  am  distressed  by  the  conditions  which  prevail 
and  would  like  to  see  something  done  about  them.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  overlook  the  fact  that  these  men  have  been  subjected,  in  some 
instances,  to  conditions  that  amount  to  serfdom. 

The  Chairman.  No  honest  man  can  take  any  other  view. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  think  the  conditions  spoken  of  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  exist  on  ships  recently  built. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  board  ships  that  were  built  imder  the 
Jones-White  Act? 

Senator  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  that  will  not  be  the  case 
in  all  ships  built  from  this  time  forward.  I  think  it  was  a  crime 
against  humanity  that  greater  consideration  was  not  given  to  the 
living  conditions  of  the^ors.  It  has.not  been  right  at  all.  I  have 
no  excuse  to  make  for  anybody,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Senator  Gibbon.  Is  it  not  true  that  on  the  Manhattan  and  on  the 
Washington  the  crews  are  living  under  bad  conditions? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  been  trqe  until,  as  the  Commander 
has  said,  very  recently. 

Senator  Gibson.  Possibly  a  better  word  to  use  would  be  "crowded" 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  have  been  improvements  in  that 
respect,  but  we  still  have  much  to  expect. 

Commander  Field,  have  you  somethii^  more  to  add? 

Commander  Field.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  about  these  three  other  cases,  so 
that  we  will  have  alt  of  them  in  the  record.     The  ninth  one  was  this: 

Oh  September  4,  1937,  the  Consul  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  reptorted  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  members  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  8.  President  Hoover,  growing  out  of 
drunkenness  on  shore.  He  said  "Previous  cases  have  brought  American  seamen 
and  shippiiiK  into  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  and  of  the  people  and 
officials  of  Japan"  and  said  that  it  wae  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
cooperation  from  police. 

Have  you  anything  relating  to  that? 

Commander  Field.  I  have  the  same  report.  Seven  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  President  Hooter  failed  to  join  ship  when  it  sailed 
on  September  3,  1937.  They  were  in  trouble  there.  The  Consul 
got  them  out  of  trouble  and  placed  them  in  steerage  passage  on  beard 
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the  President  McKinley  for  return  to  the  United  States.  The  men 
said  that  the  steerage  was  not  good  enough  for  them  and  demanded  i, 
better  class  of  accommodations.  When  it  was  denied  to  them,  Uiej 
went  ashore,  which  was  against  police  restrictions,  and  caused  more 
trouble  with  the  pohce. 

I  found  nothing  in  the  report  to  indicate  the  final  disposal  of  those 
men.  It  may  be  that  they  had  got  back  aboard  the  Presideii 
McKinley. 

The  Chaikman.  The  President  Hooverf 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir;  they  were  placed  in  steerage  on  the 
President  McKinley  after  the  President  Hoover  had  sailed. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Commander  Field.  Thia  was  just  one  of  those  cases  of  inisfM>nduct 
ashore  which  does  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  The  articles  of  agreement  speak  about  being  on 
shore? 

Commander  Field.  They  speak  of  the  stores  of  the  ship. 

I  have  a  few  more  of  these  incidents. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  these  remaining  two,  and  then  I 
shall  be  through  with  what  I  have. 

The  tenth  one  reads: 

On  September  26,  1937,  the  Consul  at  Havre,  France,  reported  a  ait-down 
strike  on  the  S.  S.  Nashaha,  then  in  dry  dock  at  that  point.  His  investigation 
discloBed  that  the  conduct  and  complaints  of  the  crew  were  entirely  unjustified. 
He  went  into  some  detail  as  to  the  conditions  obtaining.  Thia  he  did  in  detail 
because  he  wanted  to  "bring  to  the  Department's  attention  the  increasing  dis- 
regard /or  discipline  and  spirit  of  unrest  which  is  unfortimately  being  manifested 
among  crews  of  American  vessels  and  the  trivial  and  insignificant  pretext  on 
wtiich  a  strike  movement  on  board  an  American  vessel  in  a  foreign  port  may  be 

Have  you  any  information  about  that? 

Commander  Field.  Captain  Merrill  tells  me  that  is  being  investi- 
gated and  will  be  gone  into  fully  as  soon  as  the  ship  returns  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  The  eleventh  case  is  the  case  of  the  Algie,  in  which 
there  already  have  been  conyictions. 

Did  you  say  that  you  had  some  other  matters.  Commander  Field? 

Commander  Field.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  vague  report  that  we 
got.  It  was  postmarked  at  Hamburg,  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  was  not  dated,  was  received  in  the  Department  on 
December  2,  1937,  and  was  signed  by  six  persons,  presumably  the  offi- 
cers, in  which  is  made  a  general  plea  for  betterment  of  conditiom. 
One  paragraph  says; 

Please  relieve  us  of  our  oaths  or  do  something  to  put  our  merchant  service  on 
sounder  foundations.  With  the  conditions  ae  they  exist  today  no  American 
ship  can  operate  safely  or  successfully. 

We  are  pleading  to  you  to  do  something  or  we  may  as  well  give  up  this  feeble 
attempt  of  ours  to  have  an  American  merchant  marine  service. 

As  officers,  we  are  tired  of  being  looked  upon  as  clowns  for  every  other  maritime 
nation  on  earth.  If  a  little  alien,  namely,  Harry  Bridges,  and  others  of  his  type, 
are  going  to  run  our  ships,  why  should  we  go  to  the  trouble  of  examinations  foi^ 
officers'  licenses,  the  issuance  of  which  should  invest  some  respect  and  obedience. 

We  have  reached  the  end  and  are  pleading  to  you.  For  God's  sake  do  something: 
before  conditions  get  much  worse,  if  that  is  possible. 

Senator  Malonby.  That  is  from  officers? 
Commander  Field.  Presumably;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Commander,  is  it  not  a  fact  tiiat  many  of  the 
masters  and  most  of  the  officers  belong  to  the  Masters',  Mates',  and 
Pilots'  Union  or  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association, 
affiliated  with  the  labor  federations? 

Commander  Field,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  consequence,  are  they  not  bound  to  carry  out 
the  union  activities  of  the  seamen? 

Commander  Field.  To  what  extent  the  officer  is  hampered  by  the 
union  activity,  I  am  not  thoroughly  famihar.  The  officers'  imion  is 
a  separate  union  and  is  affiliated,  in  some  cases,  with  the  same  master 
organisiition  that  the  N.  M.  U.  is  affiliated  with. 

"The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  new  thing  for  a  master  of  a  ship  to 
become  a  member  of  a  union? 

Commander  Field.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Sanders.  Are  masters  generally 
members  of  a  union? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No  ;  not  aa  a  rule. 

The  Chairman,  Is  it  not  a  new  thing  that  they  are  joining  a  union? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  is  "yes"? 

Commander  Field.  Yes;  within  the  last  18  months. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  whether  or  not  those 
members  were  physically  forced  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Sanders.  It  has  been  stated  that  their  families  had  been 
threatened  if  they  did  not  join,  and  while  they  were  at  sea.  Of  course, 
that  I  could  not  prove.  We  do  know  of  cases  that  have  been  tried, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  families  had  been  threatened.  We  had  such 
a  case  up  near  where  you  live,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  up  near  Spring  Valley. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  faas  been  tried  in 
court? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  chief  defendant  committed  suicide  to 
save  his  union  from  embarrassment. 

Have  you  any  more  to  add.  Commander? 

Commander  Field.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Commissioner  Daly,  have  you  anything  more  to 
say? 

Commissioner  Daly.  The  fact  that  the  licensed  officers— the  deck 
officers,  engineers'  officers,  and  radio  operators — went  on  the  picket 
line  together  during  the  strike  in  New  York  has  brought  about  a 
feeling  of  comradeehip,  and,  of  course,  that  creates  an  atmosphere  in 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  discipline. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  The  captains  and  the  other  officers? 

Commissioner  Daly.  I  would  not  say  the  captains. 

The  Chairman.  Officers. 

Commissioner  Daly.  The  chief  mates,  second  mates,  third  mates, 
chief  engineers,  some  first  assistants,  second  and  third 

The  Chairman.  They  were  on  the  picket  lines? 

Commissioner  Daly.  On  the  picket  lines. 

Senator  Gibson.  All  groups  under  captain  or  master? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  know  of  a  captain  who  was  forced  to 
picket  his  on'n  ship  in  San  Francisco. 

Commiseioner  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chaisuan.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add? 
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Commissioner  Daly.  I  concur  with  you  on  the  conditions  that  we 
had  up  to  1934.  The  conditions  aboard  ships  were  terrible.  Wages 
were  down  as  low  as  $17.50  and  $20  a  month.  We  had  licensed  men 
and  captains  going  out  as  able  seamen  and  quartermasters.  We  had 
chief  engineers  going  out  as  oilers  and  water  tenders.  Unlicensed 
men  were  paid  as  little  as  $17.50  a  month.  The  shipowner  has  always 
been  his  worst  enemy.  This  might  be  considered  retribution,  or  the 
men  getting  back  into  power. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  experience  and  memory  go  back  to  the 
time  when  seamen  had  the  power  that  they  now  have? 

Con>missioner  Daly.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Maloney.  They  never  had  any  power  in  the  old  days. 
Thev  had  no  power  at  all  if  they  got  only  $17.50  a  month. 

The  Chairman,  May  I  ask  you,  Admiral  Hamlet,  if  you  investi- 
gated any  of  these  complaints  from  members  of  crews? 

Admiral  Hamlet.  We  looked  into  them  and  studied  them ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  there? 

Adm.iral  Hamlet.  About  100  separate  ones.  Many  of  them  were 
repetitions. 

Captain  Joyce.  Even  among  that  hundred  there  were  a  niuri.ber  of 
reports  of  the  same  incident,  so  there  were  probably  90,  or  something 
of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  complaints  were 
submitted  by  the  Bureau  to  your  committee.  Admiral,  and  were  all 
given  consideration? 

Admiral  Hamlet.  Yes,  sir;  we  gave  tliem  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  reports  at  that  time  from  Mr. 
Weaver? 

Admiral  Hamlet.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  Mr.  Weaver  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  investigation  find  that  most  of  these 
reports  were  substantial  or  otherwise? 

Admiral  Hamlet.  Most  of  them  were  trivial. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  May  I  ask  one  question  that  is  bother- 
ing us  all  the  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Semator  Thomas  of  Utah.  We  are  faced  with  the  word  "Com- 
munist" whichever  way  we  turn  in  most  of  our  labor  legislation.  Is 
there  in  existence  now  a  Communist  ship?     Have  you  ever  seen  one? 

Commissioner  Daly.  No,  sir;  I  have  only  heard  of  one,  and  that 
was  where  the  crew  was  supposed  to  have  taken  the  authority  away 
from  the  master  and  compelled  the  master  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
for  a  communistic  purpose.  As  I  said  before,  we  sifted  that  down 
for  about  a  month  in  New  York,  and  we  could  not  find  the  name  of 
the  ship  and  we  could  not  find  the  name  of  the  master.  I  traced  it 
to  four  or  five  lines,  and,  of  course,  they  denied  it,  and  I  could  not  go 
any  further. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  the  ships  which  now  fly  the  Russian 
flag  have  communistic  rules  among  their  sailors? 

Commissioner  Daly.  I  did  visit  a  ship  that  came  into  New  York, 
flying  the  Russian  flag.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  young  woman 
aboard  the  ship  who  understood  Enghsh,  so  I  could  question  the 
crew  of  that  ship.  I  found  absolutely  no  discipline,  but  I  believe  that 
the  crew  knew  what  to  do  and  did  it.  The  mate  evidently  did  not 
have  to  give  an  order.     The  crew  knew  what  to  do  and  did  it.     There 
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was  no  penalty  imposed  for  any  infractions  or  violations.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  was  not  aboard,  so  I  could  not  c|uestion  him. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  ship  was  self-disciphned  ? 

Cominissioner  Daly.  Self-disciplined.  I  figurea  that  whatever 
might  go  wrong,  there  would  be  a  report  possibly  turned  in  to  the 
Minister  of  Shipping  and  that  the  men  would  be  dealt  with,  hut  the 
captain  did  not  impose  penalties  or  speak  of  any  penalties.  The 
mate  did  not  speak  of  penalties,  and  neither  did  the  chief  engineer. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Was  that  ship  run  efficiently? 

Commissioner  Dalt.  Evidently.  It  was  a  ship  of  some  11,000 
tons.  Its  name,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  the  Kim.  It  had  a 
meeting  room  that  looked  like  an  1.  W.  W .  room.  They  had  a  bust  of 
Stalin,  and  another  one  of  some  other  Russian  "red."  All  good  ideas 
and  things  of  that  kind  were  put  on  a  bulletin  board  and  were  debated. 

The  sliip  also  carried  two  young  women  who  went  around  in  white 
uniforms.  I  questioned  them,  and  they  said  they  were  there  for 
culture.  The  Russian  Government  felt  that  on  long  voyages  the 
men  should  have  female  company,  not  in  any  immoral  sense  but  for 
culture. 

The  ship  had  a  very  healthy  atmosphere  except  that  there  were 
no  orders  given. 

I  also  went  below.  This  was  a  Diesel-driven  ship.  The  members 
of  the  crew  who  were  not  working  were  sitting  down,  smoking.  Of 
course,  that  would  not  be  tolerated  on  a  well-run  ship.  Those  who 
were  not  sitting  down  or  working  ship  were  looking  over  the  side; 
The  mate  did  not  seem  to  care. 

Senator  Maloney.  You  just  state  I  that  something  would  not  be 
tolerated  on  a  well-run  ship. 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes. 

Senator  Maloney,  What  was  it? 

Commissioner  Daly.  A  man  sitting  down  in  the  engine  room  when 
he  should  be  working. 

Senator  Thohab  of  Utah.  Is  such  a  ship  made  a  model  for  those 
people  who  have  communistic  aims  in  our  own  ships? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Well,  the  delegates  have  authority  to  direct 
the  crew  as  to  what  they  should  do  and  when  they  should  do  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  delegate 
aboard  ship  and  a  delegate  such  as  we  have  had  in  labor  for  a  long 
time,  called  the  walking  delegate? 

Commissioner  Daly.  We  have  never  had  walking  delegates  on 
board  ships. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is  entirely  new? 

Commissioner  Daly.  Yes;  we  did.  We  had  a  visiting  delegate  who 
came  on  board  ship  to  see  that  the  men  were  getting  paid  for  what 
they  did  for  overtime,  and  he  would  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  company  if  anything  went  wrong. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.     Did  the  Communist  ship  have  a  delegate? 

Commissioner  Daly.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  delegates. 

I  have  here  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Johnson,  transmitting  a  report  made  by  Commander  Field 
under  date  of  September  15,  1937.  These  relate  to  all  the  complaints 
which  Curran  made,  matters  which  the  seamen  have  been  critical 
about.     This  report  indicates  that  they  have  all  been  investigated. 
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The  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  Johnson  reads  as 
follows: 

Sefteubbr  20,  1937. 
Honorable  Royal  S.  Copeland, 

CkaiTtnan,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  Stales  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  forwarding  herewith  the  final  rCTxirt  of  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  on  the  coinpIaintB  filed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Curran  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  April  1936.  You  will  recollect 
that,  while  investigating  the  matters  ourselves,  I  transmitted  to  you  and  your 
committee  a  copy  of  the  complaints. 

Ab  the  complaints  were  of  matters  on  many  vessels  in  use,  It  has  taken  a  very 
long  time  to  complete  the  investigation.      Much  legielation  has  been  passed  sincft 
.  and,  of  course,  new  regulations-  are  in  existence.     The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
states  that  appropriate  action  has  beeo  taken  in  each  instance. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

J.  M.  Johnson, 
Aatisiant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Captain  Field's  report  reads  as  follows: 

102.  3-» 
Seftbubbr  15,  1937. 
meuoranduu 

From:  Director,  Bureau  of  Marine  InspecttQn  and  Navigation. 

To:  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Subject:  Reports  of  investigation  of  complains  made  by  striking  seamen. 

There  are  transmitted  herewith,  pursuant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary's  written 
request  of  August  18,  1936,  the  results  of  further  investigations  of  complaints- 
Inade  by  striking  seamen,  said  complaints  having  been  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Joseph  Curran  in  April  1936. 

The  complains  specified  above,  numbered  from  10  to  .129,  inclusive,  concern  a 
total  of  72  ships  and  3  United  States  steamship  lines  in  general.  These  complaints 
are  of  many  descriptions,  but  in  general  relate  to  living  conditions  aboard  ship 
and  to  defects  in  lifesaving  equipment.  Of  the  total  number,  50  complaints 
's  quarters,  41  complains  allege  deficient  lifeboat  drills  or  detective 


lifesaving  equipment,  28  complaints  concern  poor  food,  24  complaints 

hours  of  labor,  16  complaints  concern  insufficient  or  unsatisfactory  crew,  and  the- 

remaining  complaints  relate  to  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Traveling  inspectors  from  the  Bureau  made  investigations  of  many  of  the  com- 
plaints, actually  making  voyages  on  the  vessels  and  examining  the  various  com- 
partments and  crew  quarters  and  conducting  drills. 

Each  complaint  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  a  report  was  made  covering  each  individual  item  of  the  complaint.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  ships  are  in  operation,  and  that  the  turn-over 
in  the  crew  has  been  large  since  the  alleged  complaints,  it  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  information  to  either  substantiate  or  repudiate 
the  alleged  conditions. 

When  the  tact  was  established  that  there  was  a  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, the  local  inspectors  convened  as  a  board  and  conducted  a  formal  investiga- 
tion, and  in  the  event  that  the  allegation  was  proven,  appropriate  action  was  taken 
against  the  licensed  officers  involved.  In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  majority  of  owners  and  operators  of  vessels  are  wilIingto> 
cooperate  with  the  Bureau  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  .the  laws  and  regulations.  The 
support  by  the  operating  companies  and  the  master  and  officers,  in  their  efforts 
to  properly  supervise  the  ship  and  her  equipment,  would  go  far  toward  eliminating 
many  of  the  conditions  cited. 

Since  the  submission  of  these  complaints  a  great  deal  of  legislation  has  been 
enacted  which  looks  forward  to  the  correction  of  many  of  the  mentioned  condi- 
tions, such  as  hour*  of  labor,  insufficient  or  unsatisfactory  crew,  emergency  drills, 
and  so  forth. 

Many  complainants  allege  that  safety  valves  were  tampered  with  to  increase- 
the  steam  pressure.  Since  January  1,  1935,  the  Bureau  regulations  have  required 
that  all  safety  valves  be  sealed,  as  a  consequence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
change  the  pressure  of  the  valve  without  breaking  the  seal.  In  cases  where  it 
^vaa  necessary  to  break  the  seal  to  effect  repairs,  a  report  hae  been  made  to  tbe- 
local  inspectors. 
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There  were  many  complaints,  particul&rly  with  reference  to  living  conditione, 
which  were  without  the  jurisdictioii  of  the  Bureau;  however,  the  act  of  June  26, 
'1936,  amending  the  Seamen's  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  has  esteaded  the  Bureau's 
authority  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  plumbing,  and  toilet  facilities  and  inspec- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion  that  considerable  progress  has  l>een  made 
in  improving  living  conditions  on  board  ship.  Section  4  (a)  of  the  aljove  act 
requires  a  monthly  inspection  of  crew  quarters,  and  insofar  as  the  available  force 
is  able,  these  inspections  are  being  carried  out.  At  the  present  time  the  Bureau 
has  a  committee  in  the  field  investigating  living  conditions,  particularly  crew 
quarters,  on  American  vessels.  Based  on  the  findings  of  this  survey,  regulations 
will  be  prepared  covering  in  more  detail  tbe  requirements  for  ventilation,  insula- 
tion, toilets,  showers,  washing  facilities,  bunks,  food,  and  other  living  conditions 
on  new  and  existing  vessels. 

Relative  to  complaints  concerning  poor  quality  of  provisions,  sections  4564, 
4565,  and  4SS6.  R.  S.,  provide  definite  procedure  for  enabling  seamen  to  obtain 
an  improvement  and  specific  penalties  against  the  master  who  issued  or  permitted 
iDBufiicieDt  or  bad  food,  and  provision  is  made  for  legal  redress  through  the  district 
courts.  The  statutes  referred  to  have  been  in  effect  since  December  21,  1898; 
however,  until  the  present  time  the  seamen  have  been  fearful  of  reporting  defi- 
ciencies due  to  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  the  owners.  At  the  present 
time  the  seamen,  through  the  unions,  are  able  to  enforce  compliance,  not  through 
the  courts,  but  by  striking  for  better  conditions.  Means  for  correcting  nearly 
all  of  the  conditions  complained  of  are  provided  by  statute,  but  fear  of  losing 
their  positions  has  prevented  the  seamen  from  reporting  these  conditions  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

Another  matter  which  appeared  to  be  strongly  put  forward  was  the  condition 
of  the  boats  and  davits.  The  Bureau'«  rules  are  very  stringent,  and  as  the 
inspectors  are  practical  seafaring  men,  the  boats  and  davits  together  with  other 
life-saving  apparatus  receive  more  than  cursory  attention. 

Complaints  alleging  long  hours  of  duty  can  only  be  answered  by  the  fact  that 
the  Seamen's  Act  of  1915  permitted  12  hours  a  day  for  sailors,  but  did  not  limit 
the  hours  that  stewards  would  be  required  to  work.  This  condition  has  been 
corrected  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1936,  limiting  the  hours  of  duty  to  8  insofar  as 
seamen  in  the  deck  and  engine  departments  are  copcemed. 

R.  8.  Field,  Director. 
My  reply  reads  as  follows: 

October  S,  1937. 
The  Honorable  J.  M.  Johnson', 

A»ri»tant  Secretary  o/  Commerce, 

Wcuhinifton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Colonel  Johnson:  Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  copies  of  the  reports  of 
investigations  made  by  your  office  into  the  complaints  filed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Curran 
in  April  1936,  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  September  29. 
Cordially  yours, 

ROI&L    S.  COFELAND. 

I  suggest  that  the  attached  papers  be  made  an  appendix  to  our 
report.  They  take  up  every  item  involved  in  the  Curran  criticisms, 
and  the  action  of  the  Department  is  noted  in  these  reports, 

(The  individual  reports  referred  to  are  to  be  included  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  committee  report,  p.  324.) 

The  Chairman.  Commander  Field  and  Commissioner  Daly,  we 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearances  here  today  and  for  giving 
your  views  to  this  joint  committee. 

We  have  now,  gentlemen,  Commander  E.  G.  Small,  of  the  Naval 
Intel%enc6  Department,  who  will  address  us. 

{At  this  time  Commander  E.  G.  Small,  Navy  Department,  made  a 
statement  to  the  joint  committee  which,  at  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man, was  not  reported.    The  following  then  occurred:) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  received  what  is  known  as  "A 
Guide  for  Communiet  Work  Aboard  Ship."  We  have  on  file  quite  a 
bit  of  materiel  relating  to  the  possible  relationship  of  these  unions  with 
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communism.  This  has  come  into  our  possession  during  our  study  of 
this  problem.  It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee this  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Guide  for  Communist  Work  Aboard 
Ship"  should  be  included  in  the  record,  and  1  will  aak  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point. 

(The  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Guide  for  Communist  Work  Aboard 
Ship"  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point.) 

A  GoiDB  FOR  CoMMONisT  Work  Aboard  Ship 
[Issued  by  wBtarfroDt  sectton,  230  Ttb  Ave.) 

THE  PARTT  IS  ■ 


The  campaign  and  mobilization  of  the  workers  for  struggle  must  be  carried  out 
by  all  party  organizations  .  .  .  above  all  by  the  factory  nuclei  (unit)  .  ,  .  the 
factory  (ship  or  dock)  must  be  the  center  for  carrying  on  our  party  and  trade 
union  work  in  carrying  on  for  the  struggle. 

It  is  on  the  ship  that  we  must  "root"  ourselves.  Abstract  agitation  around 
geoeral  issues  that  may  be  meaningless  to  the  average  seaman  will  gain  us  nothinf. 

Work  in  the  union  meetings  only  will  not  solve  the  issues. 

We  must  prove  that  our  party  deserves  their  support  and  loyalty  by  giving 
correct  leadership  in  their  day  to  day  struggles  and  demands. 


To  accomplish  the  rooting  of  the  party  aboard  the  ships  is  the  duty  of  every 
party  member.  He  must  build  a  unit  by  recruiting  aboard  his  ship  and  establish- 
ing his  prestige  as  a  capable  seaman  and  fighter  for  the  crew's  interests.  He  must 
have  a  long  range  view  of  the  need  of  the  party  being  the  leader  of  the  workers  in 
the  ultimate  struggle  for  power.  The  presence  of  party  units,  leaders  of  the  rank 
and  file,  are  our  only  guarantee  of  response  to  strikes  and  actions.  To  build 
units  mean  that  comrades  will  have  to  stick  to  ships.  We  have  to  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  for  turn-oi'er. 


Comrades  working  in  mills  and  factories  do  not  think  of  leaving  their  jobs 
(unless  fired)  without  party  permission.  We  must  have  the  same  feeling  of 
responsibility.     Every  ship  and  factory  must  become  a  stronghold  for  our  party. 

It  takes  3  or  more  comrades  to  form  a  unit.  These  units  belong  to  the  water- 
front section,  but  are  independent  of  the  shore  unit.  They  are  furnished  with 
their  own  dues,  stamps,  etc. 

The  unit  needs  an  organizer,  educational  director,  literature  agent,  and  dues 
payment  (finance)  secretary.  In  other  words,  this  unit  functions  like  a  shoreside 
£hop  unit. 


Every  comrade  aboard  the  ship  will  belong  to  the  unit.  Craft  functions  have 
'nothing  to  do  with  party  organization. 

The  organizer  will  see  to  it  that  the  unit  carries  out  the  work  decided  upon. 
"The  educational  director  is  responsible  for  the  general  presentation  of  the  party 
to  the  crew  (agitation,  etc.)  and  for  the  political  study  and  development  of  the 
members  and  sympathizers,  arranges  forums,  etc. 

If  membership  is  large  enough,  several  units  can  be  organized  on  a  watch 
Aosis,  with  coordination  through  the  organizers. 


Before  sailing,  the  unit  must  meet  with  a  section  representative.  These  meet- 
ings will  be  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  functioning  of  the  unit,  planning 
future  work,  correction  of  work,  etc. 


MEET  REGULARLY 


While  meeting  regularly,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  party  as  such. 
A  little  thinking  will  determine  how  to  go  about  this,  depending  on  the  individual 
ship.     Generally,  two  things  expose  the  party;  (1)  Carelessness,  (2)  poor  work. 
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The  first  gives  the  spies  an  easy  indication  of  the  party  membership  and  appara- 
tus.    The  second  gives  red-baiters  and  backward  workers  a  chance  to  gripe  at  the 

ELECT  THE  UNIT  LBADBBBHIP 

Be  frank  aod  self-critical  in  getting  the  unit  organized  and  electing  the  leadei^ 
ship,  because,  once  elected,  the  leadership  must  be  respected  and  obeyed. 


Discuss  the  general  conditions  aboard  ship  and  select  a  common  grievance  as  the 
first  task  of  the  delegates  of  the  departments.  This  for  mobilizing  the  crew  and 
getting  an  opportunity  to  "classify     the  members  of  it. 

Organize  the  meeting  times  and  places. 

Plan  a  definite  campaign  of  activity  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  work  on  the 
basis  of  a  discussion  as  to  what  seems  the  most  proper  methods  of  work,  io  the 
union,  political  education,  etc. 

ISSUE  A  ship's  paper 

This  paper  should  be  handwritten,  typed  or  mimeoed,  depending  on  the  ship 
situation,  length  of  trips,  etc.  The  paper  should  reflect  ship  and  company  news 
and  should  also  raise  issues  for  the  crew. 

Establish  .ontact  with  "Sparks"  and  if  he  willing  and  capable  he  can  be  of 
great  help  in  retting  out  timely  leaflets,  bulletins,  etc.  He  can  also  give  caceful 
interpretatto.r  of  news  in  his  regular  bulletin. 

LITE  RAT  ORE 

Establish  our  literature  in  the  regular  library,  if  possible.  Rave  it  aboard 
and  in  circulation,  at  any  event. 

If  possible,  get  contacts  to  subscribe  to  the  cost  of  it.  Don't  throw  the  "pulp" 
junk  overboard!     This  is  sectarian  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  red-baitere. 


The  unit  leadership  should  determine  the  type  of  classes  and  study  groups  that 
can  be  established.  A  union  class  in  current  maritime  problems  and  union 
strategy  is  generally  possible.  Smaller  political  study  groups  can  be  organized 
among  the  members  and  sympathizers.  Where  possible,  organize  forums  and 
lectures,  using  people  from  the  jii^^engers,  etc. 


WE    A.RE    THE    PASTT    PACTION    IN    THE    UNION 

We  must  see  to  it  that  union  work  is  carried  on  in  the  correct  manner. 

But  we  must  not  become  a  substitute  for  it. 

We  should  always  try  to  develop  honest,  capable  nonparty  forces  in  the  work. 
We  must  not  function  as  only  a  progressive  union  group.  We  are  not  "wobblies." 
We  are  revolutionary  workers  preparing  for  the  deci^^ive  struggle  to  end  capitalism. 
We  have  to  exist  as  an  independent  and  influential  force  in  our  own  right,  not  just 
be  the  "tail"  for  the  union  work, 

PRATERNIKE    WFTH    THE    SBORISIPB    WORKEBS 

When  ashore  in  the  home  port,  particularly,  we  should  see  to  it  that  as  jmaty 
members  of  the  crew  as  possible  get  acquainted  with  the  longshoremen  and 
fraternize  with  them.  In  union  meetings  aboard  ship,  a  report  on  the  current 
I.  L.  A.  situation  should  be  made.  This  information  can  be  secured  by  reading 
the  rank  and  file  paper  of  longshoremen  and  by  inquiring  at  the  section. 

It  also  goes  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  be  informed  as  to  the  current 
situation  in  the  licensed  men's  unions. 

Proper  attention  to  the  above  two  points  wiU  speed  the  actual  building  of  the 
federation  spirit  in  the  industry. 
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DRUNKENNESBB 

The  crew  of  S.  S.  Malay  will  not  tolerate  any  drunkenoess  on  tbis  ship  during 
working  hours,  and  voted  at  a  meeting  on  December  5  that  a  member  missing  his 
watch  should  pay  his  substitute  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  hour. 

They  also  voted  that  a  fine  of  50  cents  be  imposed  on  any  member  of  the  crew 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  messman  that  they  leave  the  mess- 
room  in  a  presentable  condition.  This  money  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  "Pilot" 
or  UTiion  funds. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  N.  M.  U.  membership  be  warned  against  an 
oiler  named  LeRay  Milina  who  left  the  ship  at  Aransas  Pass,  Tex,,  owing  about 
S80  and  is  accused  of  theft. 

George  Db  Allacmb,  Recording  Secretary. 

Gentlemen,  we  shall  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock,  to  hear 
a  statement  from  a  representative  of  the  State  Department. 

(At  1:15  p.  m.  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  11  a.  m.  Wednesday, 
January  5,  1938.) 

(The  following  material  was  submitted  by  Commander  Field:) 

Dbparthext  of  Gouuercg 
BuBBATT  OF  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 

Office  of  Super  vising  Inspector, 
BliCititomhouae   San  Frandgco   Cali/.-  October  SI    1937. 
Director-  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviuation, 

Department  of  Commerce    Waakirtgton   D.  C. 
Attached  herewith  for  your  information  please  find  certain  reports  coverinji 
certain  actions  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  during  the  last  voyage  of  the  S.  S. 
President  Adams  of  the  Dollar  Steamship.  Line. 

Also  enclosed  herewith  for  your  information  please  find  copy  of  letter  from  the 
marine  superintendent  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Line  relative  to  the  actions  of  one 
Moran  night  watchman. 

F.  W.  Leaht 
Principal  Traveling  Inspector. 
Enclosures. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  SOth,  1937. 

n  of  the  Pacific,  58  Clay  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  last  round-the-world  voyage  of  the  President  Adams,  R. 
Moran,  deck  night  watchman  furnished  by  your  ori^anization,  was  logged  for  being 
drunk  on  the  voyage  between  Havana  and  Cristobal, 

Wc  remember  very  clearly  having  discussed  the  matter  of  night  watchmen  with 
you  some  time  back,  and  your  definite  assurance  that  you  would  be  able  to  furnish 
us  with  some  steady  old  timers  for  the  night  watchmen  ratings  on  our  vessels. 
You  will  undoubtedly  want  to  look  into  the  case  of  this  R.  Moran,  who  was  a 
consistent  trouble  maker  on  the  President  Adams  duiing  the  entire  round-the- 
world  voyage. 

In  further  connection  with  Moran,  wc  might  add  that  he  denied  any  connection 
with  a  raid  on  the  ship's  bar  on  the  morning  of  September  15th,  claiming  that 
A.  Bolftnd  and  P.  Lutzie,  oilers  on  board  this  vessel,  were  responsible  for  this 
breaking  into  the  bar  and  getting  away  with  the  ship's  liquor.  Moran,  however 
was  on  deck  at  the  time,  punching  the  watchmen's  clock  and  knew  of  the  above 

By  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  &  Wipers 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  we  are  advising  them  of  this  raid  on  the  ship's 
hor  h.i  nrowma^  geut  dowu  by  theix  organization.     It  would  be  c"  ■>■■"■"■■•»"■" 
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AgwitU 
lights  and  two  new  toilets. 

Various  complamts  were  submitted  about  the  food.  It  was  requested  that 
hot  cakes  be  served  at  least  ODce  a  weeli  and  tliat  an  ice  box  be  fumished  for  the 
night  lunch. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  men  who  take  time  off  without  permission  be  fined 
SI  .50  for  first  offense  and  S2,50  for  subsequent  offenses. 

A.  HoHET,  Dedc  Delegate. 
The  Chairman.  The  rext  item  appears  on  page  19  and  reads: 

'  ACTS  AGAINST  DOUBLING  Vr  OF  JOBS 


Stewards  department  of  S.   S.   Caracut,  assembled   in  meeting  on   Nov.  26, 

Eassed  a  motion  that  this  crew  concur  with  the  union  that  doubling  up  on  jobs 
e  done  away  with.  The  union  delegat«e  ashore  were  aslied  to  coll  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Grace  Line  officials  that  better  service  will  t>e  rendered  pftsaengerH  if 
a  waiter  be  a  waiter  only,  same  to  apply  to  room  stewards  and  batb  stewards. 

A  telegram  was  sent  to  Pres.  Roosevelt  on  the  Algic  case  and  voiunlary  con- 
tributions made  for  the  cost  of  the  telegram  as  well  as  a  donatioo  for  the  "Pilot." 

It  was  suggested  that  union  literature  be  obtained  from  the  union  hall  to  be 
distributed  among  the  erew. 

A  gesture  of  good  will  was  made  by  Bro.  McLaren,  meseman  with  many  years 
service  in  the  Grace  Line,  who  welcomed  the  8.  S.  Caraeaa  into  the  Grace  family 
of  steamships.  The  chairman  assured  him  that  he  would  find  the  Caracas  members 
good  union  men. 

The  chainnao  emphasized  the  rule  on  the  ship  of  fining  a  member  S2.00  for 
drunlcennees,  because  intoxication  meant  that  someone  else  had  to  do  the  work. 
This  was  both  unfair  to  the  individual  brothers  and  detrimental  to  the  union  aa 
a  whole, 

Jose  Yanxz,  Delegate. 

At  a  deck  department  of  S.  S.  Caracae  on  Oct.  29  it  waa  decided  that  the  dele- 
gate keep  the  card  which  a  new  man  brings  with  him  from  the  hall  when  he  comes 
aboard,  and  that  if  he  in  any  way  does  anything  which  may  bring  a  bad  name 
to  the  union,  a  report  be  made  to  the  shore  delegate  who  will  see  that  the  man  is 
dealt  with  accordmgly. 

Deck  Deleqate  No.  12104. 

On  the  same  page  is  another  item  which  I  wish  to  read,  as  follows: 


At  a  joint  meeting  aboard  the  Btso  Bayway,  Dec.  5,  a  motion  was  passed  that 
if  a  man  misses  a  watch  he  will  have  to  pay  70  cents  an  hour,  and  a  half  a  days' 
pay  besides  for  each  four  hours  if  he  has  l^een  drunk. 

It  was  deckled  to  itemize  all  articles  needed,  such  as  desks  or  tables,  equipment 
to  keep  the  quarters  clean,  and  see  the  shore  delegate  about  getting  them  through 
proper  channels. 

A  motion  wtte  passed  that  all  men  on  the  ship  must  have  a  union  book. 

William  McDonald,  Recording  Secretary. 

On  page  21  are  two  items  which  I  wish  to  read.  They  are  as 
follows: 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  crew  of  S.  S.  Shawnee  on  Novembier  1  the  chairman 
reported  that  S90  had  oeen  contributed  for  the  widows  of  the  crew  of  S.  S.  Brato» 
by  the  stewards,  pursers,  engine  divisions,  and  the  doctor.  He  further  stated  that 
Captain  Leek  had  reported  that  the  totai  sum  collected  in  the  Clyde  Line  was 
About  $500. 

In  his  address  to  this  meeting  Delegate  Regan  reminded  the  membership  that 
the  electkm  of  N.  M,  U.  officers  is  soon  to  come  and  told  the  men  to  prepare  to 
choose  their  candidates  with  the  full  interest  of  the  union  in  mind.  He  urged 
them  to  pay  up  their  dues  and  save  a  little  ahead  for  the  S&.  strike  fund. 

Chas.  J.  JoNDQKEN,  Acting  Recording  Secretary. 
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■»-»f«r.  ihfiiiM  p»y  !-.;!(  s-.r>t[;r.r*  &:  'rj;  ratir  "J  TO  iw:.ta  pM  hour. 

Th'^-.-  al:"!  '.'.f*(i  rr»r  *  tr.*:  'A  -f}  r^r  •-  r.*.  \-:z.^.«fA  •»  x^j  member  df  ^  3 
wt-.i-i  f»ii.^  ti-i  fii-.m^;;.-  Tr;;r.  t:.*^  r»r;  .*«^  -.f  -h*-  ^rsf»iT:.xL.  ih*t  tcej  ««■*«  oeat 
tr^m,  ir.  ft  fjf-wr.-.tftf.'*  •jivr.'llti'vri.     Tii  tof.^v  ^  t.:>  be  tijTied  over  to  tfie  ""Kb' 

oil^r  r.airiRrl  T^Ha?  M.IiiA  iciio  >ft  tLe  ii 
*W  ar.d  is  ac'Tisft^'  of  thtft. 

Geobae  De  Ali-icmx.  BearrJiitf  ^Ve^ewT, 

ricnt.lftmen.  we  shall  meet  tomorrrtw  mominz  at  11  o'clock,  a> 
a  fttntement  fmm  a  repre^niative  of  the  Slate  DepartmeDt. 

(At  }-A^p.tn.  an  adjoummeot  was  takea  uittil  11  a.  m.  WMloesdaT.  I 
Janiian-  5.  193S.  I 

^T>ie  following  material  was  submitted  by  Conmunder  Field:'        I 

DzTAantZTrr  or  Commebcc 
Btrcac  or  Marine  Ixspectiox  A<n>  Xatigatiox 

Office  or  SrrERvrsixG  iKSPKcraB, 
J/4  Cu«to«iAaiMe  Son  WraikcUeo   Caiif.   Otiob^r  St    tiS7. 
J>lliEiTTO»-  BrREAu  or  Mabive  Is?pectiov  and  Xavigatiox, 

DcparlmenI  of  Cfmmerte    Wtuhiitffott   D.  C. 
Xtt&rMfA  herewith  for  your  inUiTraaXvin  please  find  certain   reports  coroiK 
(wrtftin  arrti'tiiii  of  the  unlicetiifed  persoiinel  during  the  last  vorage  of  Uk  3-  & 
/'r'jniUrU  Adamx  of  the  DolUr  Steamship-  Line. 

AIWj  eiiirlfj«*I  herewith  for  your  information  please  6nd  copy  of  letter  from  tk 
niarine  Rnjierinlendcnt  of  the  Dollar  Steamahip  Line  relative  to  the  actions  of  not 
Morsfi  riight  watchman. 

F.  W.  Least 
PHndpal  Trareling  Inapeefv. 
T.urliiniireH. 

ICOPTI 

Sas  FRANciaco,  Caup.,  Orio6er  ^0(*,  i9S7. 

Fi  o/  ifte  Pacijie,  5S  Clay  Street, 

San  Franeiteo,  California. 

TiKAK  Hir:  On  the  laat  round -the-worid  voyaf^  of  the  Preaident  Adame,  B. 
Moran,  dftr^h  nixht  watchman  furnished  by  vour  orKanisation,  was  logged  for  being 
ffninli  oji  the  voyage  between  Havana  and  Cristobal. 

Wn  rememlNir  very  clearly  having  diseiiased  the  matter  of  night  watchmen  with 
yoii  nonirr  time  back,  and  your  definite  assurance  that  you  would  be  able  to  furnish 
IIS  with  Slime  stcadv  oH  timers  for  the  night  watchmen  ratini^  on  our  vessels. 
Yoii  will  iiiidoiilitei'tly  want  to  look  into  the  case  of  this  R.  Moran,  nrho  was  a 
Boiisistiiiit  troiililc  maker  on  the  President  Adams  duiing  the  entire  round-the- 
world  voyaKc. 

fii  further  ciitiricction  with  Moran.  we  miffht  add  that  he  denied  any  conoecticu 
with  a  raid  on  the  ship's  bar  on  the  morning  of  September  15th,  claiming  that 
A,  fl<ilaiid  and  P.  Lutzic,  oilers  on  board  this  vessel,  were  responsible  for  thip 
tirenkiriK  into  the  bar  and  getting  away  with  tlie  ship's  liquor.  Moran,  however 
wn«  on  deck  at  the  time,  punching  the  watchmen's  clock  and  knew  of  the  above 
raid. 

Hy  a  wjpy  of  this  letter  to  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders  &  Wipers 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  wc  are  advising  them  of  this  raid  on  the  shfp'a 
tiur  by  orewnien  sent  down  by  their  organization.     It  woulu  be  our  auggestion 
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that  all  the  men  named  above  be  investigated  as  to  their  eligibility  for  further 
membeiship  in  their  respective  organizations. 
Very  truly  youre, 


L.  H.  Wbbtdahl. 


cc— M.  F.  0.  W.  &  W.  A. 

be — Executive  Office, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Roth, 

Mr.  E.  C.  MauBsardt,  Maritime  (Tommisi 
Mr.  F.  W.  Leahy,  Bu.  Marine  Inspection 


Steamship  "President  Adams,"  44-45 
III  New  York  Sept.   12,   1937:  2  Quartermasters  and  a  A.  B.  turned  in  while 

Dep.  New  York  Sept.  12,  1937:  Frolich,  0,  S.,  and  Rojewski,  A.  B.,  failed  to 
join  the  Khip.  Frolich  reported  to  ship  in  Boston.  Considerable  drunkenness 
in  deck  department  enroute  Boston. 

Boston: ,  A.  B.  and ,  0.  S.,  off  account  of  sex  perverts. 

New  York^Havana:  Sept.  20th  Moran,  night  watchman,  asleep  in  sQcial 
hall  and  awakened  by  12:10  a.  m. 

In  port  Havana:  8/12  watch  did  not  secure  gear  at  10  p.  m.  as  ordered.  Moran, 
night  watchman,  absent  from  duty.  On  departure  a  number  of  men  not  assisting 
with  gear. 

At  sea  Sept.  21:  8/1-2  a.  m.  Gleason,  0.  S.,  and  Prevost,  Bos'n,  only  on  deck. 
<Not  working:  Beligh,  A.  B.,  Donovan,  A.  B.,  and  De  Luz,  0.  S.)  8/12  p.  m. 
Donovan,  A.  B.,  absent  from  duty. 

At  sea  Sept,  22:  Moran,  night  watchman,  did  not  punch  clock  stations  and 
report  from  12  midnight  to  2:20  a.  m.  (7  rounds).  Pantell,  Bos'n  Mate,  absent 
from  dutv  4/8  p.  m. 

Balboa',  C.  Z.,  Sept.  24th:  Huber,  A.  B.,  absent  from  duty  4/8  p.  m.  On  departure 
men  aft  did  not  want  to  sail  account  Gleason,  O.  8.,  was  not  aboard.  Moran  and 
Donovan  leading.  De  Luz  and  Donovan  did  not  turn  to  leaving.  (Donovan 
alleged  leader.) 

At  sea  Sept.  25th:  Donovan,  A.  B.,  failed  to  turn  to. 

I^  Angeles  Oct.  4th,  1937:  J.  Ashtord,  Q.  M.,  absent  12/4  a.  m.  and  12/4  p.  m. 

The  following  named  men  did  not  report  for  duty  and  were  absent  from  8  to 
12  a,  m.  All  these  men  were  on  day  work.  G.  Elhs,  A.  B.,  W.  Chiko,  A.  B., 
E.  De  Luz,  O.  8.,  V.  De  Bono,  0,  S, 

The  following  men  absent  from  their  12/4  p.  m.  watch.  W.  Chiko,  A.  B., 
C.  Hansen,  A.  B:,  V.  De  Bono.  0.  8. 

The  following  man  absented  himself  from  duty  in  the  forenoon  with  all  hands 
work  and  failed  to  report  for  duty  on  his  watch,  4/8,  ii   '"      ' 

■■■■     '   ■    ■    ■   -.  Hub 


before  sailing  from  dock,  G.  Huber. 


Principai.  Crew  Actions  During  Votaqe  No.  44  Round  the  World 

Honolulu:  Nye  and  Roiewski  ABs  absent  12  noon  to  1:30  p.  m.  and  1:30  to 
3:30  p.  m.  respectively.  Strauss,  B.  M.  and  Frolich,  O.  8.  absent  from  4  p.  m.  to 
4:50  p.  m.  Gomes,  0.  ,S.  failed  to  join.     Night  watchman  Moran  asleep  on  duty. 

Kobe:  Ashford,  Q.  M.  failed  to  report  for  duty  at  midnight.  Following  men 
failed  to  report  to  secure  gear  at  6  p,  m,  Graziano,  CaJacofT,  Nye,  Gleason.  Moran 
watchman  failed  to  report  for  duty. 

July  12th  B.  M.  not  on  deck  during  Grst  part  of  his  watch. 

Shanghai:  Ellis  knocked  off  approximately  3  p.  m.,  Gleason  failed  to  turn  to  in 
the  afternoon.  Nye  and  Graziano  failed  to  report  for  their  watch  at  midnight. 
Rounded  up  4-8  p.  m.  watch  at  4-15  p.  m.  to  turn  to.  Rojewski,  A.  B.  not  found 
on  watch  after  I  p.  m. 

Hong  Kong:  Moran,  watchman,  did  not  report  for  duty  at  midnight.  Rojewski 
under  influence  of  liquor. 

Manila:  Rojewski,  A.  B.  missed  12-4  a.  ra.  watch.  At  departure  following  men 
refused  the  2nd  officers  orders  to  let  go  stern  lines,  Strauss,  Catacoff,  Nye,  Pantell, 
Graziano,  De  Bono,  Movan,  as  they  were  told  not  to  do  so  by  the  engine  room 
delegate  Stock  ley. 
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Rojewski  under  the_influence  of  liquor.  Moran  watchman  failed  to  report  for 
duty.  Nye  and  Kilia  leaving  work  forward  as  they  pleased.  Men  sent  for, 
EUis  to  wheel  at2;25  p.  m.  and  Nye  to  work  forward  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Penang;  Sea  watches  being  maintained,  Beligh  and  Gleason  ashore  without 
permission  while  On  watch  and  got  into  trouble  with  shore  authorities  and  held  at 
police  station  until  chief  officer  and  chief  engineer  were  gotten  in  touch  with  by  the 
apent  and  men  were  released.  Next  day  Gleason  sick  from  effects  of  liquor  and 
did  not  turn  to  during  the  a,  m,  watch. 

Colombo:  Arriving  Gleason  put  to  taking  rope  lashing  from  forward  deck  rails, 
SDd  left  lashings  hanging  on  the  rails.  12-4  watch  late  in  turning  to.  Night 
watchman  Moran  drunk.  Following  day  Movan  O.  8.  turned  to  on  his  4-8 
watch  at  7  a.  m. 

At  sea:  12-4  watch  given  work  and  after  starting  on  job  were  not  located  again 
until  1:15  p.  m.,  said  they  were  hiding  from  the  mate.  Moran  watchman  drunk 
and  started  a  disturbance  in  the  Chinese  quarters. 

August  17th  and  ISth,  12-4  watch  did  not  wash  down  the  after  deck  as  ordered, 
and  on  the  16th  and  17th  Ellis  taking  at  least  1  hour  for  coffee. 

Port  Said:  Barbara,  Stockemer,  Martin,  Gleason,  Hakata,  45  minutes  from 
being  called  to  time  of  reporting  to  handle  lines.     Rojewski  drunk  on  duty. 

At  sea:  Nye,  Pantell,  Rojewski  did  not  report  to  2nd  officer  at  midnight. 

Naples:  Pantell,  A.  B.,  did  not  turn  to  to  handle  lines  or  secure  gear. 

Marseilles:  Ellis,  Nye,  Pantell,  and  De  Bono  not  on  deck  with  crew  at  2:30  a.  m. 
to  batten  hatches  and  secure  gear  for  departure,  and  did  not  turn  to  until  men 
stood  by  to  let  go  lines.  At  time  of  letting  go  the  following  men  refused  the  2nd 
officers  orders  to  let  go  lines  aft,  Strauss,  Ellis,  PanteU,  Rojewski,  Gattaino,  Nye, 
Graziano,  De  Bono,  Movan. 

At  fire  and  boat  drills  Nye  and  Movan  under  influence  of  liquor— unable  to 
attend. 

In  port  Manila,  P.  I.,  at  approximately  10  a.  m.,  I  was  instructed  by  the  master. 
Captain  Bauer,  to  go  aft  and  see  what  the  trouble  was  as  the  2nd  officer,  Mr. 
Veitch,  had  reported  to  the  bridge  that  the  men  would  not  let  go  the  lines  when 
ordered  to  do  so. 

Wlien  aft  I  asked  Mr.  Veitch  what  the  trouble  was  and  he  informed  me  that  the 
men  had  refused  his  orders  to  let  go  the  lines.  I  then  instructed  Mr.  Veitch, 
2nd  oincer,  to  give  each  man  an  order  to  let  go,  and  he  addressed  the  men  individ- 
ually, and  his  orders  were  refused. 

The  following  named  men  were  so  ordered  and  refused,  Bosn.  Mate  H.  Strauss, 
Abie  Seamen  P.  Pantell,  R.  Nye,  and  S.  Calacoff,  and  Ordinary  Seamen  T.  Movan, 
p.  Graziano,  and  V.  de  Bono. 

A.  Beligh,  AB,  the  sailors  elected  delegate  was  on  the  after  deck  and  I  told  him. 
to  keep  clear  of  all  disputes  not  concerning  him  or  the  sailors,  and  he  offered 
some  excuse  regarding  the  unlicensed  engine  room  personnel  not  saihng  the  ehip^ 
and  the  sailors  thought  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  let  go  the  lines  as  there  would 
be  nobody  below.  1  told  him  he  did  not  get  paid  to  think  and  that  the  master 
would  do  the  necessary  thinking.     We  sailed  within  the  hour. 

At  Singapore,  S.  S.  the  sailors  began  offering  excuses  that  it  was  the  carpentera 
job  when  told  to  slack  off  the  dogs  on  the  side  port  in  #5  hatch,  the  job  in  the  mean- 
time was  done  by  shore  coolies  to  discharge  the  mail.  I  told  the  sailors'  delegate, 
Beligh,  that  I  would  determine  whose  job  this  and  that  was  and  a  refusal  to  carry 
out  orders  would  be  just  cause  for  suspension  of  certificates,  reminding  him  that 
each  man  took  oath  to  obey  all  lawful  orders  of  their  superior  officers. 

Disinterest  in  ship's  work  with  few  exceptions  was  experienced  throughout, 
laxity  and  reluctance  in  turning  to  and  reporting  to  the  officer  in  charge  on  the 
bridge  when  coming  on  and  going  off  watch,  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished 
and  in  the  main  the  general  attitude  of  the  men  to  discipline  prevailed. 

Mr.  Veitch,  2nd  officer,  as  he  told  me,  heard  one  Stoekley,  oiler  and  unlicensed 
engine  room  crew  delegate,  declare  he  was  more  than  the  captain,  he  was  the 
delegate. 

In  Naples,  Italy,  a  number  of  crew  members  from  the  engine  room  and  stewards 
departments  were  on  the  aft  deck  in  a  more  or  less  drunken  condition,  and  com- 
ments passed  around  "to  all  walk  off  the  ship"  as  it  was  being  talked  about  that 
there  were  some  10  or  1 1  men  not  yet  aboard. 

Comments  passed  by  one  Lutzc,  oiler,  as  he  drunkenly  passed  me  on  the  gang- 
way coming  aboard  and  leaving  the  vessel  immediately  before  sailing. 
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Derogatory  remarks  and  the  use  of  obacene  language  as  told  by  Mr.  Veitch, 
2nd  officer,  by  said  Lutze  as  he  stood  ou  the  dock  and  addressed  them  to  the  2Qd 
officer  who  was  on  the  poop  directing  tho  handling  of  the  after  lines. 

After  the  gangway  had  been  put  ashore  at  the  master's  orders,  and  I  had  seen 
the  quarf«rmas&r  and  the  stationman  who  assist  at  this  station  start  to  put  the 
gangway  gear  away,  I  left  to  attend  to  duties  of  searching  fur  stowaways,  the 
putting  out  of  the  pilot  gear  and  to  seeing  that  there  were  no  unauthorized  crew 
members  on  the  passenger  decks. 

Upon  the  completion  ot  these  duties  I  came  to  the  bridge  to  report  to  the 
master  and  found  that  there  were  some  crew  members  on  the  flying  bridge,  from 
where  the  master  was  conning  the  vessel,  and  heard  Mr,  Johnson,  the  3rd  officer, 
tell  them  t«  leave  and  he  found  it  necessary  at  thispoint  to  forcibly  escort  one  man 
to  the  starboard  ladder.  One  of  these  crew  members  was  using  vile  and  obscene 
language  in  reference  to  the  master.  Captain  Bauer  told  me  to  order  these  men 
below.  I  told  these  men  to  leave  and  go  below  and  that  that  was  an  order.  One 
of  them  questioned  me  as  to  who  I  was  and  I  told  him  the  chief  officer,  and  he 
replied  "very  well,  I'll  respect  your  orders  and  go  below."  The  men  left  and  went 
below. 

In  Marseilles,  the  crew  turned  to  at  2:30  a.  m.  to  batten  hatches  and  secure  the 
gear  for  sea,  and  four  men  were  not  out  with  the  rest  namely,  Ellis,  Pantell,  Nye, 
and  de  Bono,  and  as  there  had  been  one  man  left  in  the  hospital  at  Genoa  this 
made  the  deck  crew  five  men  short  to  prepare  the  vessel  for  sea.  Hatches  were 
not  battened  down  and  booios  not  in  the  collars  until  approximately  7:30  a.  m. 
This  was  due  to  being  short  handed  on  deck  and  the  "take  your  time"  attitude  of 
the  men  with  few  exceptions. 

When  the  men  were  standing  by  to  let  go  lines  I  was  told  by  the  master  that 
there  was  trouble  aft  and  when  1  went  aFt,  Mr,  Veitch,  the  2nd  officer,  said  the  men 
would  not  let  go  the  remaining  stern  line  when  he  gave  them  orders  to  do  so. 
I  then  told  Mr.  Veitch  to  give  each  man  an  individual  order  to  let  go,  which  he  did, 
but  the  line  still  remained  on  the  bitts.  The  bosn.  mate  oHered  the  excuse  that  he 
was  told  by  the  delegate  not  to  let  go.  One  man,  Pantelt,  who  had  been  standing 
by  the  line  to  the  lug  on  the  starboard  side,  came  over  to  the  port  side  to  let  go 
when  ordered  by  the  2nd  officer,  and  started  to  throw  the  line  from  the  bitts,  but 
seeing  the  rest  of  the  men  stand  or  sit  there,  as  the  case  was,  and  make  no  effort  . 
to  assist  him,  he  asked  what  the  trouble  was  and  what  was  the  matter,  but  received 
no  help  or  answer,  so  he  stopped  handling  the  line  himself. 

I  then  went  back  to  the  bridge  to  report  to  the  master  as  to  what  had  taken 
place  and  gave  him  the  names  of  the  men  Involved,  to  wit:  Bosn.  mate  Straus, 
Able  Seamen  Pantell,  Nye,  Rojewski,  Ellis,  and  Gattaino,  and  Ordinary  Seamen 
Graziano,  Movan,  and  de  Bono. 

I  started  aft  again  but  when  I  was  as  far  aft  as  the  end  of  the  boat  deck  house 
I  saw  the  men  throwing  the  line  from  the  bitts  and  that  all  was  quiet,  so  returned 
to  the  bridge. 

S.  S,  "President  Adams," 
Brirovte  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  lit,  19S7. 
Capt.  H.  S,  Bauer,  Matter. 

Sir:  Please  be  advised  that  when  this  ves!iel  left  Balboa,  C.  Z.,  one  ordinary 
seaman,  F.  Gleason,  had  failed  to  join. 

Following  our  departure,  the  sailor's  delegate,  A.  Beligh,  came  to  my  room  to 
check  overtime,  and  at  that  time  he  asked  me  what  would  happen  to  Gleason 
when  he  showed  up  at  the  agency,  and  further  if  this  man's  gear  could  be  kept 
and  turned  over  to  the  Sailor  s  Union  headquarters. 

I  told  him  it  was  up  to  the  ship  to  turn  this  man's  gear  over  to  the  United 
States  Shipping  Commissioner,  and  what  was  done  then  was  no  concern  of  the 
ship's.  He  stated  he  would  sign  any  papers  or  receipts  for  this  gear,  as  he  stated 
Gleason  had,  as  I  recall  his  conversation,  a  new  suit  and  various  bite  of  merchan- 
dise. I  told  him  "no,"  but  that  I  would  speak  with  you.  This  1  did,  telling  you 
my  answer  to  him,  which  was  confirmed  by  yourself.  The  delegate  was  told  to 
collect  this  man's  gear  and  turn  it  over  to  the  purser. 

Today  as  the  men  were  setting  cargo  gear,  in  the  way  of  checking  up,  I  asked 
Beligh  If  he  had  turned  the  gear  over  to  the  purser.  He  said  "no,"  the  crew  was 
going  to  take  it  to  the  union  headquarters.  I  s^id  it  made  no  difference  and  he 
told  me  he  was  not  going  to  fight  the  crew,  and  I  told  bim  I  would  go  back  and 
get  it  myself. 

At  9:30  A.  M,,  I  took  the  watch  aft  on  a  job  and  while  aft  I  asked  Beligh  which 
locker  was  Gleason's,  and  he  replied  he  did  not  know.  I  went  into  the  sailors' 
quarters  and  asked  Frolich,  O.  ».,  which  locker  was  Gleason's.     He  said  he  did 
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not  know  as  the  man  bad  slept  io  the  8-12  focale.  I  awakened  Ellis,  A.  B.,  and 
he  pointed  out  one  he  though  was.  It  was  locked.  I  then  went  out  and  asked 
Beligh  if  he  had  the  key  for  it  and  he  said  "no,"  and  that  he  was  no  baggageman. 
I  reminded  him  of  his  conversation  and  request  to  me  after  leaving  the  Canal. 
He  said  1  did  not  tell  him  anything,  and  that  it  was  his  word  against  mine  and 
for  me  to  prove  it. 

I  then  reported  the  above  to  you. 
Kespectfully, 

Ja8.  D.  Pbelan,  Chief  Officer. 

(The  following  consular  reports  were  aiibmitted  by  Commander 
Field  along  with  others  not  printed  here  because  they  are  quoted 

elsewhere:) 

No.  331 

American  Consulate, 
Yokohama,  Japan,  September  4,  19S7. 
Subject:  Disorderly  conduct  of  membera  of  crew,  S.  S.  "President  Hoover". 
The  Honorable  The  Secret  art  op  State, 

WaskiTigtort 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  following  members  of  the  crew  of 
the  8.  S,  Preiideril  Hoover,  voyage  34  east,  failed  to  rejoin  their  vessel  when  it 
left  this  port  on  September  3,  1937: 

1.  W.  D.  Handelsman,  waiter. 

2.  E.  Milanesi,  waiter. 

3.  H.  MacLean,  waiter. 

4.  J.  Mack,  waiter. 

6.  J.  E.  Jaeobi,  waiter. 

6.  L.  Tarkington,  carpenter. 

7.  E.  F.  Mullins,  junior  engineer. 

When  the  men  went  ashore  the  vessel  was  scheduled  to  sail  at  S  p.  m.  The 
vessel  left  port  at  1 1  p.  m.  The  second  and  fifth  men  listed  above  spent  the  night 
at  the  "New  City  Bar"  where  they  incurred  debts  equal  to  yen  47  which  they 
are  now  unable  to  pay.  Mullins,  a  junior  engineer  and  previous  offender  in  ports 
abroad,  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  but  released  upon  the  intervention 
of  Waiter  Handelsman.  The  police  required  of  the  Dollar  Line  guarantees  of 
.good  conduct  and  repatriation  (or  all  men. 

The  seamen  were  issued  third  class  tickets  by  the  Dollar  Line  on  the  S.  S. 
President  McKvrdey,  which  was  scheduled  to  sail  from  Yokohama  for  Seattle  at 
8  p.  m.  on  September  4th.  According  to  Dollar  Line  officials,  when  the  seamen 
visited  their  quarters  on  the  vessel,  they  announced  that  they  were  dissatisfied 
"with  their  quarters  and  demanded  special  class  accommodations.  Their  demand 
was  refused  and  the  seamen  returned  to  the  bar. 

At  G  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  the  consulate  received  a  telephone  call  from  the 
Kfwacho  police  station.  The  police  said  that  an  American  citizen  was  in  jail 
and  requested  that  a  representative  of  the  consulate  call  at  the  station.  Vice 
Consul  White  went  immediately  to  the  police  station.  He  was  informed  that 
Junior  Engineer  B.  F,  Mullins  of  the  S.  S.  Preaident  Hoover  was  in  jail;  that  he  had 
been  in  jail  once  before  on  the  same  day;  that  he  was  in  a  very  intoxicated  condi- 
tion; that  he  owed  a  taxi  bill  of  yen  1.20;  and  that  other  seamen  from  the  S.  S. 
President  Hoover  were  ashore  in  Yokohama  contrary  to  pohee  regulations. 

The  vice  consul  called  on  a  representative  of  the  Yokohama  otfiee  of  the  Dollar 
Line,  who  went  to  the  police  station  and  paid  the  sum  of  yen  1,20  which  Mullins 
owed.  He  then  took  Mullins  to  the  8.  S.  President  McKinley.  Mullins  boarded 
the  ship  in  an  obviously  intoxicated  condition  and  under  the  observation  of  a 
number  of  passengers  and  Yokohama  residents. 

Dviritig  the  period  7:35  p.  m.  to  7:50  p.  m.  the  other  seamen  from  the  S.  S. 
President  Hoover  boarded  the  S.  S.  President  McKinley.  They  were  obviously 
intoxicated  and  were  also  observed  by  a  number  of  passengers  and  Yokohama 
residents.  One  of  the  seamen  informed  the  vice  consul  that  they  liked  neither 
the  accommodations  nor  the  steerage  food,  and  that  they  might  decide  to  return 
to  shore.  The  vice  consul  replied  that  such  a  procedure  was  contrary  to  police 
regulations  and  that,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  consulate  would  not  be 
disposed  to  intervene  in  the  case  should  they  be  arrested. 

Many  similar  cases  which  have  occurred  previously  have  not  been  reported  by 
despatch  to  the  Department  because  they  were  taken  to  be  incidental  to  the 
expected  shipping  problems  in  this  port. 
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Previous  cases  have  brought  American  seamen  and  sbipping  into  disrepute  in 
the  eyes  of  this  community  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  and  officials  of  Japan. 
DruMken  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  dock  and  in  the  bare  of  Yokohama  have 
come  to  be  expected  when  American  merchant  vessels  arrive  in  port.  This  in- 
stance iH  a  further  illustration  nut  only  of  misbehavior  and  action  derogatory  to 
American  shipping  in  general,  but  also  of  the  increasing  difficulty  which  the 
consulate  encounters  in  discussing  with  local  police  any  case  vhich  may  ittvolve 
American  citizens.  The  consulate  has  in  the  past  enjoyed  excellent  relationshipa 
with  the  pretectural  authorities.  Now,  because  of  the  conduct  of  American 
seamen,  including  regular  recurrences  of  drunkenness  and  insults  to  all  who  may 
be  nearby  including  Americans  and  Japanese,  it  encounters  definite  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  approaching  the  police  in  cases  of  such  nature  as  those  in  which 
American  citizens  have  in  the  past,  by  the  consulate's  informal  discussions,  been 
given  most  lenient  treatment.  If  the  handling  by  the  police  of  occasional  cases 
involving  Americans  whose  normal  conduct  is  orderly  is  to  be  prejudiced  by 
repeated  offenses  by  American  seamen,  tlie  consulate  foresees  the  time  when 
it  will  be  unable  to  approach  the  police  with  any  expectation  that  penalties  or 
punishments  will  be  modified  in  any  degree.  The  normal  result  of  such  a  trend 
in  relationships  between  the  consulate  and  the  local  officials  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  law  apd  order  would  appear  to  t>e  a  reaction  to  the  imposition  of 
the  severest  penalties  for  all  infractions  of  the  law  or  regvilattone. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  facts  of  this  case  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  Shipping  Commissioner  in  San  Francisco. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Gbegor  C.  Merrill, 

American  Vice  Consul. 

OISTAIBUTION 

Original  and  tour  copies  to  Department  of  State. 

Copy  to  Tokyo. 

Copy  to  Kobe. 

Copy  to  Hong  Kong, 

Copy  to  Manila. 

Copy  to  Singapore. 

Copy  to  Penang. 

Copy  to  Colombo. 

Copy  to  Bombay. 

Tbinidad,  B.  W.  I.,  SepUmber  18^  1937. 
Subject:  Discharge  of  American  Seaman,  Arthur  Rothman. 
The  Honorable  Secretary  op  State, 

Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  August  28,  1937,  American  SeamsD 
Arthur  Rothman,  was  discharged  from  the  S.  S.  City  of  New  York  of  the  American- 
South  African  Line. 

On  August  27th,  the  agents  of  the  American-South  African  Line,  G.  P.  Hugeina 
A  Company,  Ltd.,  received  a  telegram  from  the  master  of  the  S.  S.  City  of  NeuiYork 
requesting  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  it  he  met  by  police  and  a  consular 
ofilcer.  vice  Consul  Smith  proceeded  on  board  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
4;30  p.  m.,  and  the  master  reported  to  bim  that  Rottmian  had  been  grossly 
insubordinate  and  that  in  view  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  restraining  him,  he  was  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Smith  inquired  into  the  matter  and  found 
that  on  or  about  August  25,  1937,  and  subsequently,  Rothman  had  refused  to 
perform  duties  assigned  him  by  the  master,  that  he  had  cursed  the  master  and 
struck  him  in  the  face,  tiiat  he  had  attacked  the  doctor  and  other  members  of  the 
ship's  company.  The  master's  report  on  the  matter  was  fully  corroborated  by 
statements  made  by  the  doctor  and  members  of  the  crew  to  Mr.  Smith.  During 
Mr.  Smith's  examination  of  Rothman  the  tatter  made  threats  against  the  life  of 
the  master. 

Later  in  the  evening  Idiecussed  the  matter  thoroughly  and  in  view  of  Rothman'a 
undoubtable,  repeated  insubordination  and  the  captain's  justified  insistenco 
that  Rothman  was  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  I  decided  to  discharge  him, 
the  agents  assuming  all  responsibility  for  his  maintenance  and  repatriation. 

Rothman  refused  to  leave  the  vessel  and  on  August  28th  the  master  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities  in  having  him  brought  to  the  consulate. 
After  questioning,  H'hich  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  insubordination,  he  was  there  dis- 
charged, but  refused  to  sign  the  articles  or  the  receipt  for  his  pay. 

Because  of  his  action  in  insulting  and  att«mpting  to  assauFt  the  inspector  of 
police  who  went  aboard  to  remove  him,  and  because  of  his  boisterous  and  violent 
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actions  when  brought  on  ahore,  the  inspector  insifited  upon  arresting  him  and 
charging  him  with  asBaulting  an  officer  and  with  disturbing  the  peace.  He  was 
brought  before  the  magistrate  on  Auguat  30  (represented  before  the  court  by  the 
probation  officer)  and  held  in  custody  until  September  3  when  he  was  released  in 
care  of  the  Salvation  Army.  In  the  meantime  he  decided  to  accept  his  pay  and 
B^ed  the  voucher.  Mr.  Smith  visited  him  in  prison  and  found  that  he  was  being 
given  proper  care. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  agents  to  obtain  a  passage  for  the  United  States 
but  no  berth  in  any  ship  was  available  until  September  18,  1937,  and  on  that  day 
Rothman  sailed  for  New  York  on  the  steamship  Charles  H.  Cramp  as  a  passenger. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  Hall,  Jr.,  American  Consul, 

(Tlie  following  are  from  the  summary  of  cases  submitted  by  Com- 
jnander  Field:) 

Complaints  closed 


Vessel 

Complaint 

Date 

Date 
Closed 

,           Aotmn  taken    . 

First  asst.  engr.  calllag  2iid  & 

3rd  BSSt.  engrs.  vile  names. 
Carta  n  members  of  crew  did  not 

at  Ird  re  nspection  of  vessel. 

fused  to  obey  master's  lawful 
orders    at  Providence.  R.  I. 

recusal  of  duty  by  Ralph  J. 
Cartar  Isl  asst.  engr. 
Officers  of   vessel  required   to 

Berahardt,  licensed  ooerator 

emoule  from  Boston  to  New 

Assaault  on  Frank  Velenia,  ch. 
engr  by  Altohio  Girgion  3rd 

I TL^  personnel  refused  to 
obev  mabtei  in  Houston  while 

M^s^nlfuM"  Md"lcW^perance 
agamst  Capt.  David  Cameron, 

Descr  on  and  theft  from  Coast 
Ouard  boat. 

ColUs  on  with  ferry  slip  at  Jersey 
City  O  C.  Armslrongchaised 
w  ih  n^l^ence. 

ShootlngofB,  T.Lee,  2nd  asst. 
ei^  by  Geo.  D.  Link,  A.  B. 

followiiSl^tb'^tVrs''M«"lll 
Con  pla  nant  vessel  under- 

lo    bey  master    n  Houston 

s^UoS'bSISI' 
Al  e«ed  unseaworthiness  of  ves- 

required  to  w'orli  overtime. 

e/M/37 

•"Si 

iwi/a: 

Feb.  to 

1/3/37 

We-11/37 
7/23/37 

io/a/2s 

lO/H/38 
.V28/37 

S,'ll/37 

0/10/37 
12/3/39 
6/2/37 

T/3/37 

St.  John.  _ 

awlftstout. 

Acads  (Carter 

AmefloaQ  importer 

CwiieB.No  10  M 
B17-BiUy 

Cballenger 
EasttfiT  Suord 

Members  ol  crew  onncemed 
Blven  sironi:  verbal  reprt- 
mand  by  Capt.  Lyons. 

Company  withdrew  charges. 

Carter's  license  revoked;  ap- 

a-s.B^  •'-■  "'■ 

Overtime  nork  necessary  tor 
safety  ol  veaseL 

Charges  not  sustained. 
Charges  not  sustained. 

¥alrview_. 
Files.  Weston  R 
Miwdvillo. 
Pat  Dohcny 

8/18/37 
lOfl/37 
1/26/37 
8/7/37 
7/lfi/37 

8/a)/37 

12/17/38 
l?f30/38 
e/2E/37 

Charges  not  sustained. 

Lioease   revoked:   appealed 
8/1/37;     apppeal     granted 

Link's   certificate   revoked; 
O.      3.      Dist.     Attorney 
prosecuting  Link. 

complied  with.    Case  dis- 
mlsd^d. 

City  ol  Fa  rbury 
XI  Capitan 

8/11/3S 
B/9/37 

a/ 17/3! 

i/S/37 

8/12-8/30 

2/24/37 

Charges  not  sustained. 
Company  withdrew  chargas. 

Mauno  Loa 
Kelley  Island 

ll/S/37 

mm 

Charges    unfounded;     case 

closed. 
Charges  withdrawn. 

to  Mr.  In.  C.  Ingwersen, 
mastec. 
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Comptaintg  dosed — Cootinued 


Date 

a 

VUMi 

ComplBlDt 

plaint 

Action  taken 

Itobetl].Pai9ley.. 

10/7/M 

lO/M/30 

cj™    ..^.^.    ^ 

CbMlei  R.  Mc- 

Complaint    on    oonditlons    Id 

ilKto 

7/21/37 

Comiek. 

engine  deputmeot  on  board 

VIBSBl. 

6/10/37 

closed. 

Insufflctent    evldsnte;    case 

Con-,  plaint     by     ifen-.bera     of 
crew— hatches  Improperly 

oeed  to'sea. 

9/1/M 

ii/17/M 

Charges'    nnfonDdnl;     cue 

President  Wilwn.. 

S/Hfto 

W37 

CerllflMKa    o(    Oardner    A 

ner.   Bert  B.    Whit.,   Junes 

J/7/37 

Col^  A  M.  J.  Bchtelbw.  able 

Cole  IS  (lays;  chargBS 
aiialnst  Schrelber  un- 
founded. 

Allefod  assault  on  RE,  Foi, 
maamAn  by  R.  W.  Beti.  Irt 

ll/lfl/3n 

12/13/37 

Case  closed— no  BctloD. 

Belle  Island 

AUeted  assault  on  W.  Tbomu, 

V2f'l37 

12/U/J7 

Caseclowd-roBclioii. 

4/1/3V 

12/14/37 

Case  closed— no  action. 

moasmui  by  unknown  person. 

R0thK.ll0K 

Members  oJ  tbe  orew  retusefl  to 
allow    tbo   nuuter    to    make 
Ttopti  eotrlea  in  Ibeli   dls- 
chaniF  books. 

4/2S/37 

'""" 

Ca'w  closed^no  action;  meni- 
bcn  ol  irew  had  eichanged 
books  Ibr  cert,  of  IdentU- 
calion. 

SlLUElMlB 

O.  T>.  Robetsoo,  AlbRt  E.  Wlha 
andM.  J.Llssman,  ablBMB- 

and  destroyed  yasEial  property. 

Vim 

12/14/37 

Caw  closed-no  action. 

-WralNolm _. 

Allefred    «li.tai!e    as^nit    A, 
Ptene.  alien,  able  Haman  & 

7/30/37 

12fflrt7 

days. 

8/21/37 

12/15/37 

OwuHS  reported  for  viola- 

lion  of  »c,  2.  Public  BOS. 

Maklki 

Alleged  assault  on  W.  fl.  ReM. 

A.  B.  by  eunley  Shaw,  3rd 

emonlbs. 

aii>t.en(r.    Reluxal  ol  Reld  to 

obey  the  lawful  order  of  the 
en«r-  on  watch. 

BHUMARr  c 


c"   MARINE  INTESTIQATtON 


Complaint:  Robert  E.  Fox,  member  of  the  crew  of  the  SS  AUnaa  alleged  the 
first  assistant  engineer  of  that  vessel  brutally  assaulted  him. 

Place  and  time;  November  16,  1S36,  while  the  SS  AUnas  was  in  Tampa, 
Florida. 

"C"  board;    George  Fried,  Karl  C.  Nielsen,  and  James  Smith. 

Date  of  board's  report:  August  10,  1937. 

Brief  of  report;  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  ehows  that  Messman 
Robert  E.  Fox  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  raising  a  disturbance  in  the 
sailors'  quarters  to  such  an  extent  that  complaints  were  made  to  the  officers  that 
the  men  were  unable  to  sleep.  The  chief  steward  and  the  first  assistant  engineer 
endeavored  to  quiet  the  men  but  were  unsuccessful.  While  tile  engineers  were 
liaving  their  dinner  in  the  engineers'  mess  room,  Robert  Fox  entered  and 
attempted  to  assault  First  Assistant  Engineer  Ralph  W.  Bets.  The  latter  de- 
fended himself  and  knocked  Fox  down  with  a  tomato  catchup  bottle.  The  police 
were  called  and  Fox  was  arrested  but  was  released  sometime  later  as  no  witnesses 
could  be  summoned  against  him. 

Bureau  action;  As  the  testimony  in  the  case  indicated  that  Fox  committed 
the  assault  which  he  alleged  Bets  committed,  the  Bureau  directed  the  board  to 
close  the  case  without  further  investigation. 

BUUMART    OF    "C"    MARINE    IN  VEBTIOATION 

Complaint:  Complaint  made  by  Argonaut  Line,  Inc.,  on  August  5,  1B37,  that 
the  entire  licensed  personnel,  except  the  master,  chief  engineer,  and  radio  operator 
refused  duty, 

.    Place  and  time:  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  July  31,  1937,  on  board  the  ateam- 
«bip  AUanlie.  , 
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"C"  board:  Norman  E.  Merrill,  Charles  W.  Sanders,  Johc  F.  Oettl. 

Date  0/  board's  report:  September  23,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  showed  that  the- 
licensed  members  of  the  crew,  deck  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  master,  and 
the  licensed  engineers,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  engineer,  conducted  what  is 
known  a«  a  "sit-down"  strike  on  board  that  veasel  on  July  31,  and  subsequent 
dates,  while  serving  under  articles  of  agreement,  signed  before  the  Deputy  Ship- 
ping Commissioner  in  New  York.  Testimony  further  shows  that  after  the  above- 
mentioned  licensed  personnel  had  refused  duty,  that  the  master  gave  no  direct 
orders  for  them  to  resume  their  duties.  Testimony  also  shows,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  second  officer,  that  these  men  considered  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
broken  by  the  master  in  that  he  required  them  to  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day  in  violation  of  paragraph  2,  Public,  No.  808. 

Bureau  action:  Case  dismissed  because  master  gave  no  orders. 

eUMMABT    OF    "C"    MARINE    INVESTIGATION 

Complaint:  Alleging  that  an  engineer  of  the  3.  S.  CaaHmer  was  required  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

Place  and  time:  At  varioua  times  prior  to  the  receipt  of  an  undated  letter 
addressed  to  Royal  S.  Copeland  by  John  O'Donnel. 

"C"  board:   George  Fried,  Karl  C  Nielsen,  and  James  Smith. 

Date  of  board's  report:   May  13,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  the  engi- 
neers of  the  S.  S.  Cossimer  stood  a  night  watch  after  working  eight  hours  during 
the  day  and  that  they  were  paid  overtime  for  standing  this  night  watch;  that 
they  were  paid  this  overtime  while  the  vessel  was  in  United  States  ports  but  not 
while  in  foreign  porta  and  that  the  overtime  work  required  in  foreign  ports  waa 
reauired  and  not  voluntary. 

Bureau  action:  As  the  board  investigating  this  incident  reported  a  violation 
of  section  2,  Public  808  on  Form  99,  aa  required  by  Bureau  Circular  No.  152,  th& 
board  was  directed  to  close  the  case  without  further  action. 

SUMMARY  OP  "c"  MARINE  INVESTIGATION 

Complaint;  Alleging  undermanning  of  the  motor  vessel  ChaUtnger. 

Place  and  time:   On  motor  vessel  Chatlenaer  in  Boston  Harbor,  January  3,  1937. 

"C"  board:  Karl  C.  Nielsen  and  James  Smith. 

Date  of  board's  report:  March  17,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  the  MV 
Ckalknger  arrived  at  Boston  after  the  seamen's  strike  had  started  and  that  the 
vessel  was  under  continuous  articles,  the  final  port  of  discharge  being  New  Orleans^ 
La.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Boston  the  crew  refused  to  work,  demanding 
that  they  be  paid  off.  This  was  not  done.  Sailing  time  was  posted  at  the  gang- 
wav  of  the  vessel  and  when  that  time  arrived  the  crew  did  not  turn  to.  "The  lines 
were  let  go  by  the  ship's  officers  and  the  vessel  started  out  into  the  stream.  As 
soon  as  the  vessel  started  out  into  the  stream  the  crew  immediately  turned  to. 
A  complaint  was  made  that  the  vessel  ran  without  sufficient  crew  and  that  there 
was  not  a  third  mate  on  board  on  the  voyage  from  Boston  to  New  York.  The- 
master,  however,  considered  that  the  vessel  was  sufficiently  manned  and  that  he 
was  fully  complying  with  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  section  4463,  paragraph  2,  — 
"in  a  run  of  less  than  400  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  to  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, then  such  vessel  shall  have  two  licensed  mates — ."  The  board  which  inves- 
tigated this  incident  found  that  the  vessel  was  manned  in  accordance  with  her 
certificate  of  inspection. 

Bureau  action:  As  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
no  disciplinary  action  was  taken  in  this  case.  The  board  was  directed  to  close- 
the  case  without  further  investigation. 

SOUMAKT    OP    "C"    MARINE    INVESTIGATION 

Complaint:  Conditions  existing  in  the  engine  room  department  of  the  SS 
Charles  R.  McCormick. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  S8  Ckarles  R.  McCormick  from  March  19  to  May 
10.  1937. 

''C"  board:  John  P,  Tibbetts,  Winalow  D.  Conn,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Board's  report  date:  June  4,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  Peter 
lugegnier,  who  made  this  complaint,  was  employed  as  an  •Her  aboard  the  S^. 
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ChnrteK  It.  McCormick,  «i 
injury  to  hiit  aiikUi.  Tliif  .... 
(Ivor  a  <lt!ckli)a<l  of  IuiiiIxt  hii  board  thu  abiivo-niontlniiud  vt^iwcl.  HIh  aiiklo 
WAH  tn^Ated  hy  tlm  firHt  anHlxtiLiit  ciiKiiiorr  Aiiit  ho  vas  liiHtnictod  to  reinaiii  off 
hJH  foot.  Ho  iiPKlcrtoil  tii  do  tliiH  itiid  tlio  Hain«  ovciiltiH  wnlkod  ncroHH  tho  dock- 
loiul  attain,  to  tlie  nii<Hii  room,  aiiiidHliip,  ropoatitig  thu  Name  niauoiivur  tlio  follow- 
lim  moThiiiK  Tor  brrakfanl.  When  tliln  man  wax  i^xamini-d  by  a  dontor,  it  waa 
AHO<!rtaiiii'il  that  h<'  wan  rtil|iriit>K  thoHx  inJuriuH  and  tliu  doctor  iiiad«  u  Htatonient 
to  that  uffect  bufoni  wmio  momlwrH  of  Ihii  crew.  flnbHoqaont  t«  thfl  alKivo,  the 
poKltloii  of  flrcnicn  lionainc  vacant'  and  other  niembeni  of  the  crew  refnxed  to 
Hail  If  InBOftnlcr,  who  held  a  DrcinAii'H  certlflcate,  wan  siven  tho  noHltioti,  The 
aalllnK  of  the  MeCormich  woh  delayed  and  it  wan  fliiAily  donideil  that  a  wiper 
iiainiHl  CAPiwIli'tti  Iw  ((Ivi'ri  lh«  [HiNiticin  m  fireman,  which  Ingemikir  cnrnplainod 
of  to  till!  I.ontI  IiiNpoctorN  at  Kan  Franciiico.  The  Ixiard  f(nn)(l  that  there  was 
no  violation  of  the  law  in  the  ANHlKninK  of  CAppcUetti  to  tlie  position  ax  fireman. 

lliin'an  wlion  on  report:  The  Bureau  dircctc<l  the  board  to  c\tm\  tlio  caao 
without  further  InveKtigatiou. 

HUMMAKY   OF    "C"    MAHINB   INVIBTIGATION 

Complaint:  Refiwal  of  tbo  unlicenBed  i)prBr)nnel  of  the  S.  8.  Rl  Vnllee  to  work. 
Place  and  thnu:  On  lioard  the  8.  S,  Kl  Vnllee,  Clinton  Doekn,  HoiiHton,  Texas, 
at  10:30  a.  m..  September  Jl,  lfl3T. 

"C"  hoard:  Captain  OeorKc  Fried;  Karl  0.  Nielsen,  and  James  Hmith. 


Dot4'  of  biiard'H  n-jiort:  None. 

hriff  of  roiHirt:  No  invCHtlKAtlon  wan  made  Into  tbia  caw  an  the  conipai] 
withdrew  e!»ir(cen  aiiaintit  thcw  men.     A  report  nnbmitted  by  th<(  mantur  fthnv 


that  a  N.  M.  V.  reproHuntativo  came  on  lioani  the  sliip  at  10:^  a.  ni.,  8eptember 
B,  while  the  mawter  wan  arthonf  and  called  a  meetinR  of  tho  iinlioenMcd  txinionn^. 
AfttT  thin  tnei'ting  they  notified  llie  chief  officer  that  thpy  wore  rofuiliiR  to  work 
Ixrhlnil  a  picket  line  fornKvl  at  the  MitranM  of  the  Montan  Line  property,  at  wlioae 
dock  they  werp  lying;.  Tlio  inillr/!nHe<l  men  also  demanded  that  the  chief  engineer 
Hhnt  olT  the  nteam.  Upon  the  niaNter'N  n^turn  to  board  he  ordered  all  the  men  to 
rt'tnrn  to  work.  All  llcenHcri  olllmtrn  performed  their  diitloB  satiKfuetorlly.  Tho 
nianter  explained  in  IiIh  report  that  be  inHtnieted  the  men  that  they  w'ure  atill 
under  artlelew  and  that  it  they  refuHed  any  lawful  orders  their  oertiflcateB  would 
be  Hul)ject  to  disciplinary  aetfon.  The  refudal  of  tho  men  to  work  was  repeated 
on  Friday,  HeiitenilH.'r  lOtli.  The  refusal  of  the  men  to  work  wan  rotwatod  on 
HejitemlHT  I  Ith,  On  Saturday,  September  1  Ith,  at  12:30  a.  m.,  the  repreM>ntatlvo 
of  the  N.  M.  U.  and  two  <li'lefj:AMMi  of  tlie  N.  M.  U.  notified  tho  master  that  the 
men  w<ire  ready  to  aswunui  their  diiticM  and  sail  tho  ship,  whereupon  the  maator 
proaee<lc<l  to  Kot  tho  tihlp  under  way  to  Galveston. 

HrUMAHY   OK  "C"    MARINB   INVIHTIOATION 

Complahit:  Complaint  by  certain  memlxirs  of  the  stcamslilp  Kxeehior  aftainst 
Rnburt  H.  Sweet inKiiuaxt^r  of  that  vesHel. 

Place  and  time:  On  boani  tho  S.  S.  Hxceltior  at  some  dates  prior  to  April  16, 
1937. 

"C"  board:  Henry  O.  liouders  and  Thomas  W.  Reynolds, 

Date  of  boani's  report:  June  10,  1937. 

Hrlef  of  nrport:  Evidence  of  the  coTuploted  InvoMtiKatlon  shows  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  tsTvrv  embraced  seven  charitos  signed  by  27  memlwrs  of  the  crew 
against  the  master,  charging  neglect  of  duties  on  his  part  In  failing  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  crew  quartirrs  and  to  certain  III  members  of  the  crew  between  the 
dates  of  I'Vbniary  27  and  April  lit,  iU37.  Further  evidence  shows  tliat  tho  charscs 
were  instituted  liy  a  few  disgruntled  memlwrs  of  the  crew  who  had  made  trouble 
during  the  entire  voyage,  one  of  whom  wos  the  wireless  operator  who,  himself, 
circulated  the  charges  for  signature  and  who  left  the  ship  at  Tampa  and  none 
of  whom  apwared  to  prosecute  the  charges.  The  Investigation  also  developed 
that  sonic  tlic!  signers  admitted  that  they  had  no  |>erMonal  knowledge  of  the 
oliarges  and  nu-n'ly  signed  the  complaint  to  avoid  provoking  the  ill-will  of  the 
investlKators. 

Itureau  action:  As  the  Investigation  showed  the  charges  were  entirely  un- 
fomided,  the  boani  was  dirocttd  to  close  the  ease  without  further  action, 
824ST— 38— pt  D 0 
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BUUUARV    OF    "C"    UARINB    INVBBTIOATtON 

Complaint;  Report  against  the  steam  vessel  Gotham,  made  by  John  P.  Lodge, 
able  seaman,  alleging  unsanitary  conditions  and  crew  shortage. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  steam  veescl  Gotham  on  several  dates  pttor  to 
June  10,  1937, 

"C"  board:  Chester  W.  Willett;  Thomas  W.  Gould;  Charles  A.  Tyler;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Board's  report  date:   July  29,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evfdence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  on  the  times 
"which  this  vessel  ran  short  of  seamen,  that  a  report  of  the  fact  was  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  by  the  master;  the  master  also  admitted  that  unopened  ooe- 
gallon  pails  of  paint  were  placed  in  the  crew's  quarters  temporarily  while  the  lamp 
room  was  being  prepared  to  receive  the  paint.  The  master  also  admitted  that 
certain  vegetables  were  Carried  in  baskets  in  the  crew's  quarters,  but  this  was 
-one  in  order  to  have  sufficient  supplies  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  carrots,  and  that 
the  condition  was  remedied  shortly  thereafter  by  building  additional  bine.  The 
master's  testimony  refuted  the  fact  that  the  ice  box  was  unclean,  and  he  was  bus- 
tained  in  this  by  other  members  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  when  the  vessel 
was  inspected  by  the  local  inspectors,  unsanitary  conditions  were  not  found  to  be 
in  existence.  The  complaint  also  stated  that  a  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  was  act- 
ing as  able  seaman.  Investigation  showed,  however,  that  the  boy  complained  of, 
carried  an  ordinary  seaman's  certificate  and  filled  an  ordinary  seaman's  berth  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  that  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  complaint  that 
the  crew's  quarters  were  dirty  was  partially  borne  out,  but  work  was  under  way 
at  the  time  of  inspection  with  regard  to  the  cleaning  and  painting  of  these  rooms; 
and  the  toilets  and  baths  were  found  to  be  operating  properly  and  were  in  good 
condition. 

Bureau  action  on  report:  The  Bureau  directed  the  board  to  report  to  the  Bureau 
when  all  the  conditions  on  this  vessel  had  been  properly  carried  out,  and  to  caution 
the  master  with  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  for  which  he  was  responsible  under 
the  law.  The  board  was  also  instructed  to  notify  the  master  that  any  further 
reports  of  this  kind  would  result  in  disciplinary  action  against  his  license. 


Misconduct:  Alleged  insubordination  of  Omer  Swensen,  on  board  the  S.  S. 
Indianan. 

Place  and  time :  On  board  the  S.  S.  Indianan  while  preparing  to  leave  the  dock 
at  San  Diego,  California,  on  April  17,  1937. 

"C"  Board:  Joseph  J.  Meany;  Joseph  A,  Moody;  San  Pedro,  California. 

Board's  report  date:  May  4,  1937. 

Brief  of  report;  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  showed  that  the  S.  S. 
Indianan  was  about  to  sail  from  San  Diego,  California;  Omer  Swensen  left  the 
fire  room  and  went  on  deck  to  confer  with  the  ship's  delegate  and  was  reported  for 
doing  this  by  the  chief  engineer,  to  the  master,  who  subsequently  reported  the 
same  to  the  local  inspectors  at  San  Pedro.  The  chief  engineer's  report  claimed 
that  Mr.  Swensen  was  endeavoring  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  vessel,  in 
that  he  was  making  it  his  business  to  find  out  how  many  men  there  were  on  board 
in  the  crew  of  that  vessel.  The  complainant,  the  chief  engineer,  was  not  present 
at  the  investigation  to  refute  the  statements  advanced  by  Omer  Swensen  in  his 
own  defense.  It  was  not  proven  that  his  conduct  interfered  with  the  proper 
handling  of  the  engines  and  the  entire  investigation  was  indefinite  and  noncon- 
olusive.  The  board  which  investigated  this  case  warned  Mr.  Swensen  that  a 
similar  complaint  in  the  future  would  result  in  the  revocation  of  any  certificate  he 
might  hold. 

Bureau  action  on  report:  The  Bureau  informed  the  board  which  investigated 
this  incident  that  sufficient  evidence  must  at  all  times  be  produced  to  sustain  a 
definite  charge  or  charges  of  insubordination,  which  they  had  not  done  with 
regard  to  the  complaint  made  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  8,  S.  Indianan  against 
Omer  Swensen;  and  further  directed  the  board  to  close  the  case. 

SDMMART    or    "C"    MARINE    INVESTIGATION 

Complaints:  R.  E.  McGee,  as  fireman  of  the  S.  S.  /,  J,  Coney  charged  one 
Ralph  Dorsett,  first  assistant  engineer,  with  assault  and  battery. 

Place  and  time:  The  night  of  May  23,  24,  1937,  while  that  vessel  lay  at  port 
■  of  Aruba,  N.  W.  I. 

"C"  Board:  Henry  O.  Lueders  and  Thomas  W.  Reynolds. 
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Date  of  Board's  report;  August  24,  1937, 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  oompleted  in veati Ration  shows  that  on  the 
-occasion  mentioned  above  the  veeael  waa  loadiog  cargo  with  boilers  under  steam. 
At  about  11:30  p.  m.  of  the  23rd,  R.  E.  MoGee,  fireman,  and  Richard  Spencer, 
oiler,  came  on  board  heavily  intoxicated  and  very  noisy.  When  permission  was  . 
denied  these  men  by  the  first  assistant  engineer  to  take  their  respective  watches, 
on  account  of  their  unfitness  from  intoxication,  they  became  very  boisterous  and 
threatened  harm  to  their  two  substitutes.  On  account  of  this  the  first  engiaeer 
remained  in  the  fire  room  and  engine  room  to  keep  order  there  and  prevent  any 
interference  or  harm  to  the  two  substitutes,  and  despite  the  first  assistant  engi- 
neer's warnings  to  the  above  mentioned  men  to  stay  out  of  the  engine  and  fire 
rooms,  they  forced  their  way  below  and  started  trouble  with  their  substitutes. 
When  the  first  assistant  engineer  attempted  to  quell  the  violence  of  these  two  men 
McGee  struck  the  first  assistant  with  a  burner  pipe,  inflicting  a  bad  scalp  wound. 
The  first  assistant  engineer  then  went  to  his  room,  procured  nis  revolver  and  sent 
word  to  the  master  to  come  below,  after  which  lie  returned  to  the  fire  room  to 
renew  his  command  to  these  men  that  they  should  leave.  McGee  again  atternpted 
to  assault  the  first  assistant  engineer,  whereupon  he  fired  two  sliots  over  McGee'a 
head  and  when  McGee  closed  with  him  he  used  the  butt  end  of  his  revolver  to 
«ubdue  him.  Spencer,  who  joined  in  the  attack,  was  subdued  in  like  manner. 
The  master  sent  for  the  police,  requesting  that  they  be  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment  and  then  incarcerated.  McGee  immediately  got  away  from  the 
hospital,  returned  to  the  ship  to  renew  the  trouble,  and  threatened  the  life  of  the 
first  assistant  engineer. 

Bureau  action:  The  Bureau  exonerated  the  first  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Accusations  made  in  the  complaint  by  R.  E.  McGee. 


Complaint:  Letter  of  Mr.  John  McLean,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  relative  to 
sIleKed  conditions  on  board  the  steam  vessel  KeUty  Itland. 

Place  and  time:  Alleged  conditions  and  facts  which  occurred  prior  to  his  undated 
letter. 

"C"  board:  Henry  Johnson,  Wallace  Tomey,  Toldeo,  Ohio. 

Board's  report  date:  June  7,  1937 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  oompleted  investigation  shows  that  the  condi- 
tions alleged  were  not  proven.  Evidence  further  shows  the  KeUey  iBland't 
auarters  were  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  evi- 
ence  further  shows  that  the  linen  in  the  crew's  quarters  was  changed  once  every 
week,  which  was  usual  practice.  An  inspection  of  the  vessel  did  not  show  any 
«vidence  of  vermin  in  the  quarters  of  the  crew  and  that  tlie  drinking  water  was 
obtained  from  shore,  from  the  municipal  water  supply.  There  was  some  evidence 
that  not  sufficient  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  water  being  pressed  up  in  the 
double  bottom  tanks  and  the  master  was  instructed,  at  the  completion  of  the 
investigation,  to  carefully  watch  and  have  reports  mado  to  him  with  regard  to  this 
condition. 

Bureau  action  on  report:  The  Bureau  directed  the  board  to  close  the  case  with- 
out further  action,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  master  of  the  steam  vessel  KeUey 
Itland,  admonishing  him  with  regard  the  water  in  the  double  bottoms  to  have 
free  surface,  and  instructed  him  that  If  the  condition  should  again  e.xist,  the  Bureau 
would  take  disciplinary  action  with  regard  to  his  license. 

BUMUARY    OV    "c"    MARINB    INVDSTIOATION 

Insubordination:  Reported  insubordination  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  tho 
8.  8.  LibeHy  Oh. 

Place  and  time;  Tocopllla,  Chile,  on  March  19  and  20,  1937. 

"C"  board:  George  Fried;  Karl  C.  Nielsen,  and  James  Smith. 

Date  of  board's  rei>ort:  July  3,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  The  evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  Carlos 
C,  Hall,  American  consul  at  Antofagasta,  Chile,  received  telephonic  reports 
from  the  master  of  the  S.  S.  Liberty  Oh,  stating  that  the  crew  was  in  a  state  of 
insubordination  and  refusing  to  sail  while  John  and  Jose  Gonzales  were  aboard, 
and  were  also  demanding  the  removal  of  the  master  of  the  S.  S.  Liberty  Gh  on 
grounds  of  incompetency.  On  the  date  before  mentioned  there  had  been  consid- 
erable amount  of  drinking  among  the  crew  and  a  fight  took  place  in  the  firemen's 
fo'castle  on  March  111,  1937.  Immediately  after  tho  fight  a  union  meeting  was 
beld  demanding  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  leave  two  of  the  crew  ashore,     i'he 
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consul,  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  pointed  out  the  gravity  of  the  situation  to 
the  several  members  of  the  crew  concerned  and  the  poseible  consequeneeH  of  their 
acts  involving  insubordinfttion.  He  also  instructed  the  crew  that  the  Chilean 
authorities  would  intervene  if  the  acts  of  ir subordination  did  not  cease  and 
I  further,  that  he  would  report  all  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  United  States  attomej" 
at  New  Orleans.  The  board,  after  an  investigation  at  which  it  called  aD  the  wit- 
nesses it  was  possible  to  obtain  jurisdiction  over,  found  that  the  master  of  this 
vessel  acted  properly  and  as  the  United  States  attorney  did  not  consider  the  matter 
of  sufficient  importance  to  make  an  Investigation  the  board  recommended  that- 
the  case  be  dismissed. 

Bureau  action:  The  Bureau  instructed  the  board  to  close  this  case  without 
further  action  owing  to  the  record  of  investigation  made  by  the  board  and  the- 
fact  that  the  U.  S.  attorney  did  not  consider  this  case  of  sufficient  importance  to 
present  it  to  the  Federal  grand  jury. 

SUMUART    OP    "C"    MAMNE    INVBBTIGATION 

Complaint:  Brought  by  the  master  of  the  S.  S.  Mariposa  against  Edward  S. 
Ryan,  wine  steward,  and  George  L.  Bailey,  room  steward,  for  being  in  the  first 
class  passengers'  quarters  and  entertaining  a  woman  and  a  child  whom  Bailey 
brought  on  board  the  ship. 

Place  and  time:  July  21,  1937,  on  board  the  8.  S.  Mariposa  while  that  vessel 
was  in  Sydney  Harbor,  Australia. 

"C"  board:  John  P.  Tiblietts;  Henry  V.  Barbiere;  San  Francisco,  California. 

Board's  report  date:  August  21,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  the  master's- 
report  with  regard  to  the  actions  of  these  men  was  proven  and  that  EJdward  S. 
Ryan,  wine  steward,  and  George  L.  Bailey,  room  steward,  were  in  the  first  class 
passengers'  quarters  entertaining  a  women  and  a  child  whom  Bailey  had  brought 
on  board  the  ship;  and  that  while  they  were  in  the  passengers'  quarters,  an  argu- 
ment arose  between  them  and  Bailey  forcibly  removed  Ryan  from  the  room  of  a 
passenger.  During  the  investigation  these  two  men  admitted  that  they  knew  their 
actions  to  be  against  the  rules  and  resulations  as  issued  by  the  board  of  supervis- 
ing inspectors  and  contrary  to  law.  "The  board  recommended  that  the  certificates 
of  these  two  men  be  suspended  for  a  period  of  ninety  (90)  days. 

Bureau  action  on  report:  The  bureau  approved  the  recommendations  of  the 
board  and  ordered  the  suspensions  of  the  certificates  of  these  two  men  for  the- 
above-mentioned  period, 

SCMUARy    OF    "C"    MARINE    1NVE8TIG.ATION 

Assaults:  Assault  with  deadly  weapon,  to  wit:  revolver,  committed  by  Able 
Seaman  George  D.  Link  on  Second  Assistant  Engineer  B.  Lee  of  the  S.  S.  Paf 
Doheny. 

Plaoe  and  time:  On  board  the  S.  S.  Pat  Doheny  on  May  26,  1937,  while  that 
vessel  was  at  Port  Sulphur,  Louisiana. 

"C"  board:  George  Fried,  Karl  C.  Nielsen,  and  James  Smith. 

Date  of  board's  report:  August  2,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  Able  Sea- 
man Link  fired  five  shots  at  the  second  assistant  engineer,  B,  Lee,  on  board  the- 
S.  S.  Pat  Doheny  at  about  -"j  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  May  26,  1937,  while  that  vessel  waa 
alongside  the  dock  at  Port  Sulphur,  Louisiana.  Evidence  further  showed  that 
there  was  considerable  friction  between  certain  members  of  the  crew  and  certain 
officers  due  to  membership  in  different  labor  organizations.  On  May  26,  1937,  at 
abovit  2  a.  m.,  thechief  engineer  and  the  second  assistant  engineer  had  trouble  with 
certain  members  of  the  crew  on  the  dock,  shorth'  after  which  the  members  of  the 
crew  went  ashore  again,  with  the  exception  c^  Able  Seaman  Link,  who  came  on 
board  and  asked  the  second  officer  it  he  had  a  pun.  At  about  5  o'clock,  the  second 
assistant  engineer  came  over  the  gangway,  where  he  was  met  by  the  master  who 
inquired  into  the  trouble.  Link,  who  was  at  that  time  standing  on  the  forward 
end  of  the  poop  came  forward  and  fired  five  shots  at  the  second  engineer,  woimding 
him  severely.  Able  Seaman  Link  was  then  disarmed  and  turned  over  to  the  local 
authorities  and  the  second  assistant  engineer  was  transferred  to  the  hospital. 
It  was  later  ascertained  that  Link  was  released  on  $500  bail  pending  trial  and  that 
the  second  engineer,  as  a  result  of  the  wounds  he  received,  was  crippled  for  the 
remainder  of  his  hfe.  It  was  also  developed  at  the  investigation  that  the  chief 
engineer  became  temporarily  insane  a'ter  the  shooting. 

Bureau  action:  As  the  master  of  this  vessel  reported  this  incident  to  the  U.  S. 
district  attorney,  the  Bureau's  action  consisted  of  revoking  the-  certificate  of 
Seaman  George  D.  Link  as  able  seaman  No.  187S53. 
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HUMMARV    OF   "C"    UARINB    INVKMTIOATION 

Crew  HihortadfiB:  Alleged  crow  nhortago  on  board  tlio  8.  8.  Pawnee,  mado  by 
.J.  Ctii)k,  Natiuiial  Maritiiim  Uiiiiiii. 

Place  and  timo:  On  board  tlioS.  H.  Poumee  (in ring  tlio  voyaRctrom  Now  OrtcaiiN, 
I^,,  AiiKUMt22,  ia37,  liuniiito  lo  Tani|>a,  Kloriik. 

"C"  board:  Saiiiiiol  O.  lurches  am)  JaiiiOH  K.  Cobb. 

Date  of  lioard'H  rojiort:  Hoptoiilwr  Ifl,  1037. 

Uriuf  of  report:  Kvidcnco  of  llic  ooiiit)iotc(l  iiivcHtiKUtioii  hIiowh  that  during  tlie 
labor  dJHiiiitu  on  8atiirday,  AuKUHt  22,  tliu  original  crew  un  board  the  8.  8.  Pavmtt 
wan  ruplucod  by  aiiotUor  crew  whom  J,  Cook  oliarged  were  incoitipetont  atid 
without  |)ni|>cr  uertlflcatiiH.  All  tbo  iiieinbcrN  appcamd  lieforo  tho  inventiRatiDK 
board  and  |)roducod  i>ri)|>er  certificateH  and  friirti  tlio  tiwtliuony  adduced  it  wait 
alHo  ruiirid  that  the  vohm-1  had  xailod  nhurt  mm  able  Neaiuan.  Thin  fact  waH 
reporttid  an  a  violation  of  Miction  %,  Public,  80H,  by  the  local  iimpootorH,  Taiupa, 
Florida,  on  l<'urm  90. 

Iluntnu  action:  Ah  tliU  iriviwtiKatlon  Hliowed  that  the  crow  of  the  S.  H.  Pawnee 
all  held  oortiflcattw  of  Korvine  and  proper  certllieatcH  of  (gualittcutlon,  the  lluroau 
directed  tlie  board  tu  cIuho  Uun  caHU  without  further  action. 

BUMMART  or  "c"  MARINB  INVeiilTKlATlON 

('omplaint:  Report  via  tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  cif  Commerce 
BiKned  by  Wiiithro])  Scott,  American  coiuiul  tienoral  at  Kol>o,  Japan  coiitainihK 
HtatciiiotitH  with  rcftard  to  the  niiutttir  and  crew  of  tliu  Hteuiiuthip  Preaidenl  Cleveland. 

Place  and  time:  KoIh),  Jatian,  on  liuard  the  Pienidenl  CUvtUmd,  July  19,  1637. 

"C"  iMHtrd:  (JoiirKo  I'Viod,  Karl  C,  Niol«oii,  Knud  L.  ilaimon. 

Diito  of  board's  reiKirt:  September  21,  lua?. 

Ilrlef  of  reiHirl:  Kvidiinee  of  the  completed  inveHtittation  nIiowm  that  the  manter 
waM  Hhort  one  Hoamun  In  Kobe,  Japan,  and  applied  to  the  American  conxul  In  that 
port  for  an  lulditional  Hcumaii.  The  coiihuI  HUpplied  a  man  who  varloUH  witiiCHHeH 
deftned  at  a  man  wlm  wiih  everytliinK  from  a  proper  Hoaman  down  to  the  moHt 
unkem|)t  of  biiach  comliCTH.  ICvidciice  further  Hhowcii  that  IIiIk  man  was  intitni- 
dat(-d  to  Home  exU^nt  by  the  t^rew.  l''nrth(!r  evidence  Hhiiwti  that  the  entire 
cvidenct!  in  tliix  oaM!  waH  ccmllictinx,  and  the  irian  did  not  join  the  veHHel. 

Itun^au  action:  'J'he  Bureau  InHtructH  the  Imard  who  conducted  thiH  invCHtJKa- 
tion  that,  "vonr  bonn)  a|)parc-ntly  iiDKlix'tcd  to  Kivc  proper  coriHidoration  to  the 
report  of  WJntlirop  Scott  and  you  did  nut  develop  t<-Htimony  which  would  clearly 
nhow  what  tran«i>ircd  with  rOKftrd  to  thin  event.  The  liureau  further  din'Ctod 
thu  lioiiril  to  coniluct  their  iiueMlonintf  toward  the  <levelopin|t  of  the  point  in 
cfueHtion,  and  not  tu  allow  witnexMCH  tu  anxwer  iguitationH  which  a|)parent1v  were 
eithf^r  ab«olu1«ly  unlruth»,  or  answcni  which  would  show  a  direct  lack  of 
knowlcdRo. 


Non-com  pi  ill  nee  with  J'ublic,  HOH:  CharKCK  that  Public,  808,  wan  violated  made 
by  certain  oiIieern  of  the  S.  .S.  I'rnyiilenl  Hardiny. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  S.  S.  Prenidenl  IJardiny  on  certain  elates  in  April 
and  May  1IK)7. 

"C"  board:  Karl  (',  NlelHen  and  JamoH  Smith. 

DutiMif  board 'h  rtuNirt:  Au|{UHt  IK,  10;)7. 

llrief  uf  refxirt:  Kvidenee  uf  the  eomptotod  itiveitlKatlon  ithowa  that  on  board 
thiM  v<-HHt-l  three  wiiior  oHIeent  are  alwayM  kept  on  wateliuii  and  three  juniur  ufTicers 
art!  aHHiKued  t<i  duty  watching  cargo.  'I'ho  firHt  otrioer  In  held  rcH|H>niiiblo  for  the 
mall  an<l  bagKaice  and  im  geniTally  enunidenHl  the  cargo  officer  uii  board  the  ve«itel. 
Accunliiig  to  the  lirHt  olTloer'H  own  tCKtiminiy  In  thlit  cane  in  connection  with  the 
thr<!e  voyaKi'H  during  the  montliH  mentioned  he  had  never  Ixien  called  out  on  his 
wateh  Ih'Iow  to  (N'rHoiuklly  NUtH-rintend  the  loading  or  diHcharglng  of  cargo,  mail, 
or  l>nffguK<^  Kvidenee  further  hIiowh  that  the  only  overtime  wurk  dune  by  the 
oflicerH  on  the  voyaKON  iii  niu'dtiou  wan  when  the  oAlcon  wore  on  itand-by  enter- 
ing or  leaving  fiort,  Kvidenee  further  Hhowed  that  these  oDIcera  are  called  upon 
from  time  Ui  tune  either  on  wateh  or  off  watoli  by  ftovodoros  and  by  others  con- 
cerned, to  give  ilIreetiotiH  with  regard  to  certain  specific  iluties  which  they  are 
TOfiiimtd  to  {M'rform  and  which  Is  In  violation  of  Public,  NOK, 

llur<-au  action:  Ah  the  incident  above  referred  to  waA  reported  on  Vorm  00  aa  a 
violation  of  Public.  S(1H,  by  Edward  P.  Wliite,  U.  8.  principal  traveling  Instiector, 
the  Bureau  directed  the  lioanl  to  close  the  case  without  further  action. 
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OP    "C"    MARINE    INVEanOATION 

Complaint:  Made  by  certain  members  of  the  crew  against  the  master  of  the- 
S.  S.  President  Jefferson. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  8.  8.  President  Jefferson  at  different  tinies  prior- 
to  September  1,  1936. 

"C''  board:  Daniel  B.  Hutchings;  William  M.  Campbell;  Seattle,  Washington. 

Board's  report  date:   November  17,  1936. 

Brief  of  report;  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  owned  by  the  American  Mail  Line,  was  detained  at  Shanghai,. 
China,  because  the  majority  of  the  deck  crew  refused  to  unmoor  the  ship  until 
the  hatches  were  properly  covered.  The  ship  was  unmoored  by  the  licensed  per- 
sonnel, and  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Woo  Sung,  where  C.  E.  Gauss,  Consul' 
General  of  the  United  States,  boarded  the  vessel  and  conducted  an  investigation 
into  the  complaint  made  by  the  certain  members  of  the  crew.  After  he  had 
completed  his  investigation  he  decided  the  complaint  was  unfounded  and  directed 
the  crew  to  return  to  duty.  The  vessel  proceeded,  arriving  at  Seattle  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1936.  A  delegation  of  the  crew  then  went  to  the  office  of  the  local 
inspectors  in  that  port  and  presented  a  complaint  against  the  master  of  the 
vessel.  At  this  investigation  all  the  members  of  the  crew  who  appeared  to  give- 
testimony,  with  one  esceptioQ,  Irvin  M.  Smith,  walked  gut.  The  board  found 
that  no  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by  subpoenaing  the  complainants,  and 
recommended  the  case  be  dismissed. 

Bureau  action  on  report:  Upon  review  of  the  entire  record,  which  consisted  of 
(1)  The  complaints  of  the  crew:  (2)  cmies  of  the  log  book  of  the  S.  8.  President 
Jefferson;  (3)  depositions  by  certain  officers  of  the  vessel;  (4)  and  a  report  of  the 
American  Consul  General;  the  Bureau  directed  the  board  to  close  the  case  with- 
out further  action,  as  the  charges  brought  by  the  seamen  against  the  master  werc- 
without  foundation. 


Misconduct:  Charges  of  misconduct  placed  against  Bert  S.  White,  fireman  on 
the  8.  8.  President  Wilson. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  S.  S.  President  Wilson,  June  30,  1937. 

"C"  board:   John  P.  Tibbett  and  Winslow  Conn. 

Board's  report  date:  July  28,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  show  that  this  man 
was  reported  by  Joseph  D.  Ryan,  chief  officer  and  Heun'  Schoepp,  first  assistant 
engineer,  to  Captain  D.  C.  Austin,  the  master  of  the  S.  S.  President  Wilson  as 
follows:  "About  7:45  p,  m.,  June  30,  1937,  in  the  Port  of  Honolulu,  Bert  S.  White, 
fireman  employed  aboard  the  President  Wilson,  was  in  an  intonicated,  boisterous 
condition,  using  foul  and  obscene  language  in  the  passenger  quarters  at  the 
purser's  olfiee."  The  report  further  states  that  when  disciplinary  measures  were 
resorted  to  that  White  became  bellicose  and  pugnacious  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  forcibly  subdue  him.  The  log  of  the  ship  also  carried  this  man  as  absent  from 
duty  without  permission  on  several  occasions  and  that  he  also  was  guilty  of" 
assaulting  the  ship's  plumber  and  shore  workmen  on  June  25,  1937.  The  testimony 
of  the  investigation  further  shows  that  a  witness,  one  Arlo  Myers,  who  was  pro- 
duced by  Bert  S.  White,  stated  that  White  was  so  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
that  he  ran  into  him  and  they  both  fell  on  the  deck,  and  that  White  himatdf 
admitted  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  at  fault  in  an  argument 
which  he  stated  he  had  with  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 

Bureau  action:  The  certificate  of  Bert  S.  White,  C-23479,  was  suspended  for 
a  period  of  30  days, 

BUMMABY    OF    "c"    MARINE    INVESTIGATION 

Assault:  Charges  of  assault  placed  against  Raymond  W.  Martineau  and 
Bernard  Davis,  committed  upon  the  chief  officer  of  the  S.  S.  President  WiCson. 

Place  and  time:  8.  8.  President  Wilson,  June  8,  1937,  Hong  Kong,.  China. 

"C"  board:   William  Fisher,  John  P.  Tibbett,  Winslow  Conn. 

Board's  report  date:  October  30,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  Martineatt 
and  Davis  were  convicted  in  a  civil  court  for  assault  on  the  chief  officer  and  that 
both  men  plead  guilty  before  the  board  investigating  the  incident  to  striking  the 
chief  officer.  An  investigation  conducted  by  Howard  Donovan,  American 
consul,  shows  "that  these  men  were  fined  $150  and  $100  H.  K^  respectively,, hy 
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s  marine  mt^ietrate,  which  fines  were  paid  and  the  alternatives  to  theee  fines 
being  six  weeks  and  4  weeks  in  jail,  respectively.  The  marine  magistrate  charac- 
terized Davis'  assault  on  the  chief  officer  as  "particularly  savage"  and  the  entire 
incident  with  its  attendant  publicity  served  to  lower  still  further  the  prestige  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  in  Hong  Kong,  which,  it  is  to  be  said,  has  about 
reached  its  nadir. 


SUIIMART  OF  "C  '  UARINE  INVBBTIGATION 

Misconduct:  Charges  of  misconduct  placed  against  William  Gardner,  able 
seaman  on  the  S.  S.  President  Wilson. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  8.  8.  PreHdent  Wihon  during  the  voyage  from 
May  14  to  July  7,  1937. 

"C"  board:  John  P.  Tibbett  and  Winslow  Conn, 

Board's  report  date:  July  27,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  William 
Gardner  admitted  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  fight  on  board  that  ship  and  that 
he  had  a  tire  axe  in  his  hand  at  the  time  and  that  he  also  admitted  leaving  the 
ship  at  Hong  Kong  but  did  not  intend  to  desert  the  vessel.  The  reason  for 
bia  missing  the  ship,  he  stated,  was  that  he  was  drunk.  He  also  admitted  that, 
he  missed  the  ship  at  Kobe  and  that  he  further  demanded  to  be  paid  off  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  when  his  demand  was  refused  he  stated,  "1  will  not  do  any  more  work." 

Bureau  action:  The  able  seaman's  certificate  and  life  boat  certificate  held  by 
William  Gardner  were  suspended  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

BUUMAKT  or  "C"  MARJNB  INVESTIGATION 

Misconduct:  Charges  of  misconduct  placed  against  James  Cole,  able  seaman 
of  the  S.  S,  President  WUaon. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  S.  S.  President  Wilson  during  the  voyage  of 
May  14  to  July  27,  1937. 

"C"  board:   John  P,  Tibbett  and  Winslow  Conn. 

Board's  report  date:  July  26,  1937. 

Brief  of  report;  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  this  man 
had  the  opinion  that  if  he  became  into:ticated  during  the  time  when  he  was  off 
watch  but  was  sufficiently  sober  to  stand  his  watch,  no  offense  would  have  been 
committed.  He  also  admitted  that  he  came  aboard  the  vessel  in  an  into\icated 
condition  and  that  due  to  his  condition  he  was  unable  to  take  hie  assigned  watch. 

Bureau  action:  The  certificates  held  by  James  Cole  were  suspended  for  a 
period  of  15  days. 

SUMHAHT    OF    "C"    MARINE    INVESTIGATION 

Complaint:  Anonymous  complaint  from  a  person  employed  on  the  steam 
vessel  Robert  J.  Paisley,  alleging  that  steam  vessel  was  not  carrying  the  required 
number  of  seamen. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  steam  vessel  Robert  J.  Paisley  prior  to  October 
7,  1936, 

"C"  board:  Henry  Johnson;  Wallace  Tomey;  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Board's  report  date:  October  19,  1936. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows,  together  with 
the  muster  of  the  crew  on  board,  that  the  required  number  of  seamen  was  being 
carried  at  the  time  the  investigation  was  held.  Evidence  further  shows  that  the 
men  on  board  the  vessel,  both  licensed  and  certificated,  had  no  complaint  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor.  The  board  recommended  the  case  be 
dismissed. 

Bureau  action  on  report:  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  testimony,  the 
Bureau  found  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  complaint  were  neither  sub- 
stantiated nor  proven,  and  directed  the  board  to  dismiss  the  case. 

SCUHARV   OF  "c"    MAStNE   INVESTIOATION 

Assault:  Assault  committ«d  by  one  Francisco  Figuero,  a  Puerto  Rican,  able 
seaman,  upon  John  Gaines,  colored  stevedore. 

Place  and  time:  On  September  29,  1037,  at  about  11:30  a.  m.  on  board  the 
S.  8,  Sagadahoc  while  that  vessel  was  lying  in  the  wharf  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

"C"  board:  Samuel  Larche  and  James  B.  Cobb. 
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Date  of  board's  report:  October  4,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  F^ero 
came  aboard  in  a  drunken  condition  ana  when  near  number  3  hatch  almost  fell 
overboard,  John  Gains,  a  colored  longshoreman  put  his  arm  around  him  and  led 
him  to  the  wharf,  after  which  Figuero  became  very  abusive.  Figuero's  shipmates 
then  took  charge  of  him  and  took  him  to  the  forecastle.  He,  however,  later  re- 
turned and  attempted  to  assault  Gains  and  other  colored  longshoremen,  after 
which  the  .local  police  were  called  and  he  was  arrested.  Figuero  was  later  tried 
and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

Bureau  action:  The  certificates  held  by  Figuero  as  able  seaman  and  lifeboat- 
man  were  suspended  for  a  period  of  six  months, 


Complaint:  American  Able  Seaman,  No.  084444,  with  reference  to  crew 
shortage  on  the  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Comptany  tankers  running  between  Albany, 
New  York,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Place  and  time:  Prior  to  June  18,  1937. 

"C"  board:   Iver  Rolseng;  William  B.  Smith,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Board's  report  date:   September  28,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  theae 
vessels  have  not  been  operated  in  violation  of  the  law,  except  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  master  it  was  found  necessary  to  work  the  men  off  watch  in  order  to 
maneuver  the  vessel  while  locking  through  the  Welland  Canal.  Evidence  further 
showed  that  great  consideration  had  t)een  given  by  the  U.  S.  supervising  inspector 
and  the  local  inspectors  with  regard  to  the  manning  of  the  vessels  mentioned  in 
the  complaint.  The  evidence  also  showed,  however,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
officers  and  the  crew  had  worked  in  excess  of  ei^ht  hours  a  day  on  certain  specific 
work,  which  is  contrary  to  the  law.  The  board  recommended  that  the  case  be 
dismissed  without  further  investigation. 

Bureau  action  on  report:  The  Bureau  instructed  the  board  that  their  findings 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  testimony,  and  directed  the  board  to  report  the 
violation  on  form  No.  99,  in  accordance  with  Bureau  "iircular  letter  No.  152. 


Assault:  Stabbing  of  Seaman  Louis  Comey,  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S. 
Steel  Ranger,  by  one  Esco  Pigott,  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  Steel  Ranger. 

Place  and  time:  At  about  1:00  a.  m..  May  10,  on  board  the  S.  S.  Sleel  Ranger^ 

"C"  board:  Karl  C.  Neilsen  and  James  Smith. 

Date  of  board's  report:  August  17,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  Messman 
Louis  Corney  had  been  causing  dissatisfaction  in  the  seamens'  messroom  of  this 
vessel  during  the  entire  voyage  and  that  he  was  warned  by  the  master  and  later 
disciplined  by  being  demoted.  Comey  had  quarreled  with  Pigott  because  he, 
Corney,  had  slept  in  Pigott's  hammock.  Just  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
vessel  from  Madras,  India,  on  May  10,  1S37,  Pigott  again  discovered  Comey 
-sleeping  in  his  hammock  and  both  men  came  to  blows  during  which  altercation 
Corney  was  apparently  stabbed  by  a  clasp  knife  in  Pigott's  possession.  Pigott 
was  arrested  and  Corney  was  hospitalized.  Corney  recovered  rapidly  and  when 
Pigott  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  local  authorities  Corney  stated  that  as  far  as 
lie  was  concerned  the  affair  was  settled.  After  this  statement  the  local  authorities 
acquitted  Pigott. 

Bureau  action:  The  Bureau  directed  the  board  to  dismiss  the  case  without 
further  action. 

SUMMARY    OP    "c"    MAR1 


Complaint:  Chief  engineer  of  the  S.  S.  Trimounlain  charged  he  was  assaulted 
by  Fred  J.  Boudreaux,  third  assistant  engineer. 

Place  and  time;  Deer  Park,  Texas,  September  10,  1937. 

"C"  board:  Andrew  A.  Miranda  and  H.  F.  Cobb. 

Date  of  board's  report:  October  2,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  the  S.  S. 
Trimountain  was  in  the  dock  at  Houston,  Texas,  and  that  while  that  vessel  was 
there  Boudreaux  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  third  assistant  engineer.  Boudreaux 
left  the  vessel  at  11:15  a.  m.  At  about  12  15  p  m  a  representative  of  the  M.  E. 
B.  A.  entered  the  chief  engineer's  room  and  stated  that  Boudreaux  was  aboard 
the  vessel  and  wished  to  have  a  conference  Shortly  thereafter  Boudreaux 
entered  the  chief  engineer's  room  and  without  the  chief's  permission,  and  in- 
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quired  of  the  chief  engineer  as  to  why  he  had  been  distniEsed.  Testimony  fui^ 
ther  ."howed  that  the  cause  of  Boudreaux's  dismissal  was  that  he  had  refused  to 
comply  with  the  first  engineer's  request  that  he  obtain  either  a  continuous  dis- 
charge book  or  a  certificate  of  identification  to  comply  with  the  new  seamen's 
laws.  During  the  course  of  conversation  Boudreaux  lost  his  temper  and  struck 
the  chief  engineer  in  the  face,  knocking  him  off  his  chair  and  over  onto  the  floor. 
Before  the  chief  engineer  could  arise  the  representative  of  the  M.  E.  B.  A.,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Boudreaux  out  of  his  room  and  off  the  ship. 

Bureau  action:  The  license  of  Fred  J.  Boudreaux  as  third  assistant  engineer- 
was  suspended  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

SUMHAKY    OF    "C"    HABINB    INVESTIGATION 

Conditions;  Report  of  conditions  on  board  the  S.  S.  Ulua  made  by  Frank  J. 
Roche  to  Mr.  Billings  Wilson,  board  authority,  New  York. 

Place  and  time:  Voyage  of  the  S.  8.  Ulva  from  May  8,  to  May  27. 

"C"  board:  Karl  C.  Nielson  and  James  Smith. 

Dale  of  board's  report:  November  28,  1936. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  Frank  J. 
Roche  made  a  written  report  with  regard  to  all  fire  appliances,  such  as  hose,  ex- 
tinguishers, axes,  etc.,  together  with  their  appurtenances  and  the  smoke  detecting 
system  of  the  above-mentioned  vessel.  The  board  which  conducted  this  investi- 
gation also  wrote  to  the  complainant,  Frank  J.  Roche,  stating  that  they  were  in- 
vestigating the  conditions  which  were  complained  of  by  Roche  and  requested  that 
he  appear  on  the  date  of  investigation,  but  he  failed  to  do  so,  nor  had  he  appeared 
for  one  month  subsequent  to  the  investigation.  The  board  having  the  proper 
authority  dispatched  the  assistant  inspectors  to  the  S.  S.  Ulua  ondTequested  them 
to  make  a  report  of  all  the  apparatus  on  board  that  steamship  and  the  report  made 
by  them  was  favorable.  Evidence  obtained  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel 
showed  that  when  Roche  reported  on  board  the  vessel  as  a  watchman  he  announced 
to  the  chief  mate  that  he  would  be  in  charge  of  the  ship  with  regard  to  fires  and 
that  apparently  Frank  J.  Roche,  who  signed  himself  "Ret.  Captain"  had  never 
been  to  sea  before. 

Bureau  action:  The  Bureau,  upon  review  of  this  case  found  that  there  was  nO' 
negligence  on  the  part  of  any  licensed  ofllcers  and  that  the  accusations  set  forth 
in  the  complaint  were  not  sustained. 


Complaint:  Report  of  misconduct.  American  Pioneer  Line  reported  tliat  the 
master  of  the  motor  ship  IVard,  one  Thomas  Evans,  was  assaulted  by  one  Armand 
Paolantonio. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  motor  ship  Ward  in  San  Pedro  Harbor  September 
30,  1937, 

"C"  board:  Joseph  J.  Meany,  Joseph  A.  Moody. 

Date  of  board's  report:  November  1,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  Armand 
Paolantonio,  a  messman  on  the  motor  vessel  Ward  committed  an  assault  on 
Thomas  Evans,  the  master,  while  that  vessel  was  in  San  Pedro  Harbor  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1937.  On  October  28  Paolantonio  was  placed  on  trial  In  the  Federal 
court  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  convicted,  and  a  eeiitence  of  45  days  in  the 
county  jail  to  be  designated,  was  imposed.  Evidence  t*ken  lietore  the  "C" 
marine  investigation  board  shows  that  Paolantonio  did  commit  this  assault  on 
the  master  Thomas  Evans  as  proven  at  the  district  court. 

Bureau  action:  The  Bureau  revoked  the  certificates  of  service  held  by  Armond 
Paolantonio. 

"C"    MARINE    INVESTIOATION 


Complaint:  Robert  Amundsen,  boatswain  on  the  S.  S.  Washin^on,  stated  that 
be  was  assaulted  by  the  second  assistant  engineer  of  that  vessel,  one  William 
A.  Gower. 

Place  and  time:  While  the  S.  S.  Washington  was  in  harbor  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  on  the  2nd  of  February  1937. 

"C"  board:  Alva  R.  Chapman  and  Harvev  C.  Colgln. 

Date  of  board's  report:  May  18,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  completed  Investigation  shows  that  Amundsen, 
who  made  the  complaint,  went  to  Mr.  Gower's  door  on  the  evening  in  question 
white  the  vessel  was  at  New  Haven.    Amuudeen  had  been  drinking.    Testimony 
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doea  not  show  who  ftctuftlly  struck  the  lirat  blow  aa  the  various  witneases  gave 
conflicting  evidence  with  regard  to  this  fact.  However,  the  evidence  does  show 
that  Amundsen  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Gower.  The  trouble  was  directly  due  to 
Amundsea  being  intoxicated,  which  fact  was  directly  eatabliahed  by  several  of  the 
witnesses  and  Amundsen  himself  admitted  in  his  testimony  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor. 

Bureau  action:  Having  careful  regard  for  the  conflicting  testimony  and  the 
fact  that  even  though  there  had  been  bad  feeling  between  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  assault  and  whether  the  actual  assault  occurred  due  to  Amundsen's  con- 
<dition,  the  board  was  directed  to  close  the  case  without  further  action. 


Inquiry;  Relative  to  the  hoisting  of  a  piece  of  red  bunting  on  the  flag  staff  of 
the  8.  S.  West  Ira. 

Place  and  time:  On  Ijoard  the  S.  S.  West  Ira  on  April  6,  one  day  out  of  the 
Panama  Canal  bound  for  Baltimore. 

"C"  board:  George  Fried;  Karl  C,  Neilsen,  and  James  Smith. 

Date  of  board's  report:  April  22,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  the  S.  S. 
Went  Ira  was  on  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  via  Panama 
Canal,  stopping  at  intermediate  ports.  It  appears  that  at  about  2  p.  m.  on  April 
6,  when  the  Weil  Ira  was  one  day  out  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  officer  on  watch, 
C.  B.  Hamblett,  second  officer,  observed  a  small  red  rag  fl>ing  from  the  flag  staff, 
aft.  He  immediately  reported  this  to  the  master.  The  master  had  the  red 
rag  removed  and  endeavored  to  find  the  person  responsible  for  the  incident.  He 
succeeded  in  placing  the  blame  on  an  ordinary  seaman,  one  Emile  Waldteufel 
who  had  frankly  admitted  hoisting  the  red  rag.  The  master  also  ascertained,  as 
did  the  board,  that  the  hoisting  of  this  rag  was  a  practical  joke  and  in  no  way 
influenced  the  disrespect  or  sympathy  of  the  crew. 

Bureau  action;  The  Bureau  directed  the  board  to  dismiss  this  case  without 
further  action. 


Irregularities:  Certificate  reports  and  counter  reports  made  by  the  officers  and 
•crew  of  the  S.  S.  West  Mahwah. 

Place  and  times:  On  board  the  S.  S.  We»l  Mahwah  while  on  a  voyage  to  South 
America  some  time  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  1936  and 
January  1937. 

"C"  board;  S.  A.  Kennedy  and  Joseph  A.  Moody. 

Board's  report  date:    March  17,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  the  irregu- 
larities alleged  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  "C"  marine  investigation 
board  in  a  written  form  by  crew  members,  and  it  appears  that  certain  officers  of 
the  ship  were  assumed  to  have  been  employed  on  vessels  during  the  1934  strike 
.and  that  the  complaints  were  preferred  by  the  certificated  personnel.  Also,  it 
was  found  that  the  second  mate  was  asleep  in  the  chart  room  while  on  watch,  and 
that  the  third  assistant  engineer  left  the  engine  room  while  on  watch  to  visit  the 
second  mate  on  the  bridge.  Both  the  second  mate  and  the  third  assistant  engineer 
admitted  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  breaches  of  discipline  and  neglect  ofduty 
■of  which  they  were  accused. 

Bureau  action;  The  Bureau  suspended  the  license  of  Alfred  C.  Aitken,  Jr.,  sec- 
ond mate,  for  a  period  of  30  days  and  the  license  of  Donald  A.  Stanton,  second 
assistant  engineer,  for  a  period  of  10  days. 
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Complaint 
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Refusal  of  4  firemen  to  csiry  out  lawful  orders  of  engl- 

S/tl/37. 

CalitoralB 

CatBwlssa 

8/19/37. 
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BUkr.  Harty  C_. 
Eellr,  Archie  L.. 


Mslolo 

PetiDsylvanlaa.. 


Oakley  L.  Aleiander... 


■  City  0IN6W  York-... 

Eiblbtwr _ 

MosqiHTB,  Blpolito. . 


-CbsnilMn,  Ear]... 


.Aiitinous___. 
Baldbutte... 


IMlsslsaippl  SUiipliig  Cod 
Nurbo 

-New  J«»y 

Point  Chloo 

-Sentrs!n  "New  york" 


-  BiUBD  Luckeabacb. . . 

.PiraldFDt  CooJldc«... 
PTfgldent  Hoover.... 
Preaident  Monroe... 
WestNllus _... 


FcuDd  iDoampetent  to  handle  food  by  WanermaQn 
teal. 

Pound  incompeleni  to  handle  food  by  WaxsermanD 
Hat. 

MisoandUGt  ot  Ray  MU«  (Roman  Miuewakl  wbo 
became  Insane  on  vessel) . 

Allied  mlBtrestmeiit  of  Qeor^  Andenon,  passeager. 
by  Oscar  Wick,  cook. 

Assault  on  H.  Fierce  and  R.  Gleason,  onllcensed  Jun- 
ior engineers,  by  V.  S.  Strouse,  areman. 

Mlsbehaylor  agalnat  O.  Fetersohn,  Brsinan,  D.  Shllti, 
wiper,  snd  I.  Welte,  A.  B, 

AAsault  on  L.  A.  Deppman,  first  aaelstant  engineer  by 

iDtoilcatlon  against  Ed  Johns,  llceasod  operator 

A.  R.  Hines,  nlRht  engineer,  charged  with  n^llgencs 

and  unsklltulneas. 
Crew  tbrestbened  to  strike — disagreement  settled  with 

E.  Brenaan.  A.  B.'set  fire  Id  mall  room 

Assault  OD  Oeorge  Doyle,  eeaman,  by  three  mambon 

AssaultonE.  J.  Berge.  carpenter,  by  A,  Ainesen.  A.  B. 

Desertion  of  ship  by  Coat  Cotas,  seaman 

Mosqueta  declared  dangerously  Insaiw  by  municipal 

court  of  San  Juan. 
Misconduct  and  intoiIcatloD  against  H.  P.  Olbso 

Junior  enBlaeer  and  F,  D.  Lynch,  third  aaslata 

enilneer. 

Alleged  insubordination  otcrew. 

Misconduct  ot  L.  Lincoln,  flreman.  who  lelt  his  wati 

without  perinisslon,  Foaulting  In  damage  to  vessel, 
aearne  MltcbelU  seaman,  refused  to  allow  the  mast 

to  make  the  proper  entrloa  in  hia  dljcharge  book. 
Altered  his  cenlBcsteoIemclency. 
Certolnmembersof  crew  refused  to  allow  thcshlppli 

commlsslaner  to  make  proper  entries  In  dlschar 

Sli  membera  of  crew  deserted  veaael 

Complaint  on  conditions  on  board  vessel 

Misconduct  ot  certain  licensed  and  unlicensed  Der^oU' 
□el  wbo  refused  to  obey  the  mast<['<i  lawful  orders 

Officers  employed  by  tbii  company  required  to  i 

Assault  on  WlUlam  B^,  flnmau,  by  T.  Vanca 

a.  ScyatU,  oilers. 
Assault  on  W.  D.  Oalvln,  by  Kin;,  third  assistant 

Complaint  on  conditions  on  board  vessel.    Allefed 

Misconduct  of  unllcenswl  personnel  who  refuse-  .. 

prapaie  the  vessel  For  sea  while  serving  under  articles. 
Misconduct  ot  unlicensed  parsaDnal  who  relused  lo 

prepare  tba  vessel  tOr  s*a  while  serving  under  articles. 
Certnin  members  of  crew  refused  to  allow  the  master  to 

make  the  proper  entriei  in  their  discharge  hooks. 
Intoilcation  and  Insubordlnulon  acalost  M.  Wurtt- 

Varlouscbargesatnetl^Dce  against  master,  preferred 

Complaint  on  conditions  on  board  vessel 

Mistreatment  of  M.  Bcmstein.  seaman,  by  mem 

Inadequate  food  served;  crew  went  an  strike 

Ralph  S.  Boyd,  radio  operator  required  lo  do  t 

work  in  addition  to  his  duties. 
Vessel    proceeded   to  sea  without   battening   down 

hatches,  alleged  shortage  of  men  on  watch. 

Alleged  conditions  on  Ixiard  vessel 

Assault  and  consequent  injury  to  William  McMordle. 

assistant   conveyorman,   by   William   Whicbesler 

wheelsman. 
Rehisalolunlicens^  personnel  to  obey  the  lawful  com 

mands  of  the  master  when  additional  (Tew  wer 

brought  a txnrd  after  original  number  had  sigtked  01] 
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Complaint:  Letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  American  Consul 
General  at  London,  England,  with  reference  to  an  assault  on  seaman  George  Doyle. 

Place  and  time:  On  board  the  Steamship  American  Skipper  while  that  vessel 
was  at  London,  England,  on  March  18,  1937. 

"C"  board:  Karl  C.  Nielsen,  James  C.  Smith. 

Date  of  board's  report:  May  28,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  showed  that  there 
was  certain  friction  among  the  licensed  personnel  on  board  this  vessel  and  that 
on  March  IS,  1937,  Geoi^  Doyle,  an  oiler,  was  attacked  by  three  other  members 
of  the  crew  while  Doyle  was  on  duty  in  the  engine  room.  Doyle's  injuries  were- 
so  severe  that  he  was  hospitalized.  On  March  19,  the  C.  I.  D.  inspector  and  three 
assistants  from  Scotland  Yard  visited  the  vessel  and  conducted  an  investigation. 
As  a  result  of  which  three  members  of  the  crew  were  arrested.  The  assault  was 
committed  by  the  following  members  of  the  crew  of  the  steamship  American 
Skipper:  William  Burke,  Julius  Homan,  and  John  Kozar.  On  April  5  in  a  British 
court,  Kozar,  Burke,  and  Homan  were  tried  and  all  three  men  were  dismissed; 
Burke  and  Homan  because  of  lack  of  evidence  and  Kozar  under  the  Probation  of 
Offenders  Act. 

Bureau  action:  The  Bureau  is,  at  the  present  moment,  trying  to  contact  these- 
men  in  order  to  bring  them  to  trial. 


Complaint;  Panama  Pacific  complained  that  while  the  steamship  California 
was  on  voyage  orders  were  given  to  cast  off  line  and  seamen  of  that  vessel  refused, 
to  ol)ey  the  lawful  command  of  the  master. 

Place  and  time:  S,  S.  California  lyin«  at  Balboa.  August  27,  1937. 

"C"  board:   George  Fried,  Karl  C.  Nielsen,  Howard  C.  Bridges. 

Date  of  board's  report:   November  19,  1937. 

Brief  of  report:  Evidence  of  the  completed  investigation  shows  that  certain- 
meml>ers  of  the  crew  of  the  steamship  California,  while  that  vessel  was  at  Cristobal', 
on  August  27,  refused  to  let  the  lines  go  to  free  the  vessel  from  the  dock.  The 
reason  for  this  refusal  as  stated  by  the  men  was  that  the  full  crew  was  not  called 
to  take  stations  when  the  vessel  was  let  go.  Evidence  shows,  however,  that  there 
were  no  definite  orders  ^iven  by  the  chief  officer  to  boatswain  as  to  how  many  men 
should  be  called  for  lettmg  go,  and  also  that  the  boatswain  decided  to  allow  certain 
of  the  12  to  4  watch  to  remain  below,  but  that  this  fact  was  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  chief  officer.  Further  testimony  introduced  shows  definitely 
that  there  was  a  sentiment  aboard  this  vessel  that  the  crew  was  entitled  to  the 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done,  whether  ordered  by  the  officers  or  not.  Investi- 
gation also  showed  that  there  was  an  intent  to  disoiiey  the  orders  of  the  fire  room 
engineer,  although  this  disobedience  was  but  short  lived.  It  was  also  shown  at  the 
investigation  that  William  Burke,  the  electrician,  was  in  an  intoxicated  condition, 
and  while  that  vessel  was  at  sea,  due  to  this  condition  on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of 
September,  he  failed  to  stand  three  watches. 

Bureau  action:   Bureau  action  not  taken  pending  a  review  of  this  case. 

SUMMARY    OK    "c"    MARINE    INVESTIGATION 

Report:  Report  by  K.  S.  Patton,  American  Consul  General  with  reference  tO' 
the  crew  of  the  steamship  Nashaha. 

Place  and  time:  Antwerp,  Belgium,  subsequent  to  the  grounding  of  that  vessel 
on  October  3,  1937,  on  the  French  coast  18  miles  from  Cherbourg. 

"C"  board;  This  case  assigned  to  a  "B"  marine  investigation  board  to  b& 
named  on  the  arrival  of  the  Nafhaba  in  the  United  States. 

Date  of  report:  No  report  as  yet  received. 

Brief  of  report;  The  consular  report  shows  that  the  delegates,  deck,  engine 
room,  and  stewards  on  board  this  vessel  complained  with  regard  to  conditiona 
on  board  the  vessel,  subsequent  to  its  grounding,  and  complained  of  various  con- 
ditions which  were  investigated  by  the  consul  and  other  conditions  which  they 
claim  made  it  unsanitary  for  them  to  be  on  board  this  vessel.  The  entire  con- 
sular report  will  be  forwarded  to  the  board  which  will  investigate  this  case. 
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HUMMAHY   OP  "c"    MARINE   INVBHTKIATION 

M.  Uruah,  Scatraiti  LiiiCH,  Inc., 
.  .  ty. 

I'lact!  and  timo;  (hi  July  14,  1937,  at  Now  Orlcaiia  and  subsequoiitly  on  board 
thn  H,  H.  Healrain  Havana. 

"0"  iHwwl:  (Juorgii  Kriuil;  Karl  C.  NidMCii,  Jaines  Smith. 

l>iit«  of  iMMrd'H  ropurt:  Buptcml>or  10,  1037. 

Ilriof  of  ropiirt:  Kvidniico  in  cuitiplctcd  invuHtJRation  aliowa  that  at  about 
4:itO  p.  iri,  oil  July  13,  when  thi;  viiHscl  watt  roady  for  me.  an  order  was  rIvoii  to 
■tand  by  foru  and  aft,  and  the  entire  utiliccniiod  personnel  rcfiiBud  to  take  tlieir 
Htationx.  On  July  Hi  an  cntin^  new  unlicenBod  crew  was  placed  on  board  tlie 
vodHol.  When  this  crow  caine  on  board  the  cliicf  ennincor  and  the  three  asBiatants 
rofuHod  to  britia  the  vusbcI  to  Boa.  Affain  on  Auftnat  18,  when  the  vossol  wan  this 
time  in  New  York,  n  iniietinK  was  held  by  the  luiliccnscd  pcraonnul,  at  which 
time  it  wan  decided  the  vbbhcI  slioiild  not  sail  from  Now  Vork  until  certain  condi- 
tions were  citrricd  ont.  The  buatHwaln  at  this  time  wbb  the  spokosnian  for  the 
cniw  iiiid  carrietl  tht-  demands  of  the  crow  to  the  chief  officer  anil  to  the  master, 
and  thirnce  to  the  shore  statf,  and  the  veitscl  was  never  ordered  to  leave  the  docli. 
Ftirtlxir  complalntM  were  made  l>v  the  unlicensed  itorsonnol  with  rcRard  to  the  had 
food,  unsanitary  conditions,  and  other  matters.  The  enninecr  claimed  that  the 
roaM>n  the.v  left  tlie  vessel  was  because  the  men  who  were  placed  on  hoard  of  her 
(Now  ()rh>an«)  were  not  cumpotent.  lOvidcnce  shows  that  llio  8-hour  law  was 
continually  violaU'd.  Much  was  Bald  during  the  entire  investigation  with  regard 
to  company  an<t  union  ajtreements.  The  l>oard  recommends  that  charges  be 
preferred  against  the  unhcenBOd  personnel  and  against  the  licensed  engineers 
who  refused  duty,  and  recommends  also  that  the  radio  officer  be  tried.  After 
thn  Investigation  the  bo'  rd,  upon  consideration  of  tlie  evidence  recommended 
that  the  above  nK'iitionrd  men  be  tried  and  the  Hnreau  BnbseqiientJy  received  a 
request  to  tranMf<T  jurisdiction  witli  respect  to  this  trial,  to  Now  Orleans.  The 
New  Orleans  Hoard  has  assumed  juriBdiction  and  will  conduct  the  trial  some  time 
Id  the  near  future. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

AMENDING  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 


wbdnesdat,  januabt  b,  1086 

Unitkd  States  Senate, 
comhittbe  on  comhekck,  and 

COHHITTEB  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOII, 

WaahingUm,  D.  C. 

The  committoo  mot  in  executive  session  at  11  a.  m^  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  in  tlie  committee  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  in  the  Capitol,  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  (chairman  of 
tho  Sonivte  Committee  on  Commerce)  pronidinf;. 

Present;  Senators  Copeland,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Donahey,  Maloney, 
Ellender,  im(i  Gibson. 

I'resent  iiIho:  Rear  Admiral  H.  G.  Hamlet,  United  States  Coast 
Guard;  Capt.  C.  S.  Joyce,  United  States  Navy;  and  John  Mann, 
adviser  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce;  also,  A.  V.  Caffee,  in  chaise 
of  the  Sliippinp  Section  in  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State. 

The  Chaikman.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Saugstad  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  JESSE  E.  SAUOSTAD,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT,  TRADE. 
AQREEHEHT  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chairman,  Give  your  name  and  your  i>osition,  Mr,  Saugstad^ 
for  tlio  record. 

Mr.  SAtinBTAB.  J.  K.  Saugstad,  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Division 
of  the  Department  of  State, 

The  Chaikman.  We  are  trying  to  hnd  out  the  truth  about  the  fre- 
quent charges  nnwle  that  there  is  <liHorder  on  the  American  ships  and 
lack  of  discipline.  Jt  is  the  duty  of  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
promote  maritime  iifTnirs  with  a  view  to  building  up  an  effective 
merchant  nutrine.  Sitting  with  us  is  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  of  which  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  is  the  chairman.  Labor 
comlitions  by  tradition  luvve  been  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  aiid  Labor.  Heretofore  labor  standards  on  the  sea  have 
boon  dealt  with  by  this  committee,  that  is,  the  Committflo  on  Commerce 
of  the  Senate,  hut  we  are  makinft  a  joint  movement  in  the  matter,  and 
have  no  desire  except  to  get  the  facts.  We  are  attempting  to  maintain 
a  juihciiil  attitude  with  reference  to  those  matters.  We  know  that  tho 
State  Department,  through  its  cxmsuls  and  so  forth,  must  have  a  great 
deal  of  iufornuilion,  and  whatever  yon  can  give  us,  Mr,  Saugstad,  will 
be  appreciated, 

Mr.  Saiicihtai).  Mr,  Chairman,  1  appear  here  this  morning  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  December  31  in  which  two  points  were 
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raised.  One,  that  of  any  additional  material,  in  addition  to  that 
which  has  already  been  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Maritiire 
Commission  to  this  committee,  and  the  second  point  being  one  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  release  of  this  material  in  public  form.  I  believe 
that  is  the  object  of  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  On  those  two  points  I  want  to  say  that  some  weeks 
ago  we  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy  in  which  he  asked  in  r^ard 
to  the  propriety  of  releasing  or  making  public  use  of  the  reports  which 
the  Department  gathers  through  its  Foreign  Service  and  currently 
sends  to  him  as  a  routine  matter  of  business.  To  that  we  replied 
that  in  view  of  the  Commission's  responsibility  as  to  public  policy 
in  connection  with  shipping  policy,  we  felt  that  it  was  entirely  up  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  to  make  any  use  of  the  material  which 
the  Maritime  Commission  saw  fit  in  the  public  interest,  restricting 
that  statement  possibly  only  in  this  way,  that  if  there  should  appear 
in  any  dispatch  anv  statement  in  regard  to  the  practices,  laws,  or 
procedures  of  the  officers  or  governments  of  other  nations  in  respect 
to  either  our  own  or  their  own  national  ships  in  their  ports  we  would 
ask  that  such  statements  be  deleted  from  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Saugstad,  we  are  going  to  be  governed  wholly 
by  the  desires  of  the  State  Department  m  that  respect  so  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  we  will  follow  your  desires. 

Mr.  SAUGsTAn.  In  addition  to  the  material  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
laid  before  the  committee— and  I  may  say  that  that  material  waa 
checked  with  us  before  you  received  it — ^we  have  a  large  number  of 
other  cases  somewhat  similar.  We  felt  that  the  cases  suomitted  were 
the  most  pertinent,  they  were  the  most  recent,  and  they  were  the 
ones  that  pointed  most  clearly  to  the  alleged  effect  of  labor  procedure* 
and  strike  psychology.  During  the  most  recent  years,  that  is  to  say, 
during  periods  of  disturbance  on  board  ship,  various  statements  were 
made  as  to  what  labor  organizations  would  do  upon  the  return  of 
those  ships  to  American  ports,  both  as  to  what  they  could  do  to  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  who  had  tried  to  abide  by  their 
instructions  and  maintain  peace  and  order  on  board  ship,  and  what 
they  could  do  to  the  officers  of  the  ships  who  within  the  law  had  tried 
to  maintain  the  workings  of  the  ship  and  law  and  order  on  board  ship. 
That  was  the  burden,  I  believe,  of  the  first  reports  sent  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  remainder  of  recent  dispatches  dealing  with  labor  disturbance 
on  board  ship,  then  considered,  were  of  a  nature  that  we  consider 
ordinary  crew  disturbances,  such  as  we  expect  to  find  on  board  any 
ship  in  any  port  of  any  nationality  at  any  time.  I  dare  say  there  is  no 
ship  of  any  nationality  that  does  not  have  a  normal  lot  of  disturbances 
among  sailors  while  in  port.  Such  disturbances  may  have  no  par- 
ticular relationship  to  social  philosophy  or  labor-organizational  work. 
It  is  just  a  plain  case  of  the  men  indulging  in  the  usual  liberties  of 
shore  leave.  And  we  did  not  feel  at  that  time  that  that  was  pertinent 
matter  for  this  committee,  but  if  the  committee  desires  those  cases 
in  addition  to  more  recent  and  more  remote  cases  attributable  to  labor 
unrest,  of  course  we  are  verv  happy  to  amplif}'  vour  record  with  that 
material,  and  we  shall  furnish  the  committee,  if  desired,  those  cases, 
of  which  I  have  a  sample  file,  gathered  up  here  from  1929.  We  did 
not  go  back  any  further. 
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The  CiiAiKMAN.  In  roHponnc  to  what  yon  »niA,  Mr.  SaiiKHtad,  1 
think  that  your  own  jiidKtiioiit  is  to  ho  roliod  upon.  You  havo  had  a 
remarkable  rapcrioncp  not  iilonc  in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  vStnto,  but  forniorly  with  the  BliinpinR  industry  and  the  Shipping 
Hoard,  ho  you  know  oxactly  what  tlie  comniittoo  in  Hcekin^  in  order 
to  he  infonned,  and  we  will  tnmt  your  judgment. 

It  is  argued  l)y  tlie  mwnhera  of  tlio  C.  1,  ().  union  that  conditions 
now  lire  very  inurli  hotter;  tlnit  if  tlioy  are  luft  nione  to  pursue  tlieir 
coui-Ho  tliiit  all  tlieHo  diHordont  will  diHtippear.  We  liopo  that  in  true. 
Hut  already  tlie  conunittoe  has  discovered  that  on  one  Une,  the  Black 
Diamond  liine,  iiwording  to  testimony  we  liuve  ivceived,  there  has 
boon  a  nnirkcd  diMordcr  and  hick  of  tlinciplinc  on  the  ahipH  of  that  line. 
A  witness  fi'oin  the  tniion  hail  testiliotf  previously  that  tlicy  had  a 
very  Hatisfaetory  iirratigement  with  that  line;  that  everything  was 
now  "apple  ])ie."  So  you  see  our  ixwition,  and  wo  trunt  you  to  wmnow 
out  an<f  present  to  us  such  nmtorial  as  you  think  IxMt. 

Mr.  SAiKisTAU.  1  think  I  can  assure  the  eonunittee  that  the  condi- 
tioriH  which  obtain  today  at  sea  on  Anuirlcaii  Hhipo  are  serious,  and  the 
fichl  services,  that  is,  the  fon<ign  services  of  tlie  Oovernnient  wliicli  are 
ehai-god  with  the  maintenance  and  the  carrying  on  of  tlie  business  of  a 
v(>ssel  in  foreign  ports,  need  the  coiiRtructive  anti  the  sympathetic 
iiHsiKtanco  of  tho  whole  (lovernment. 

1  believe  I  can  amplify  by  saying  that  becaiiRO  of  the  hick  of  judicial 
decision  on  some  of  these  norder  lino  {luostions  whicli  He  within  the 
Rcope  of  so(^ial  legislation  and  labor  legislation,  we  liave  boon  roluctaiit 
to  issue  any  hard  and  fast  consular  instructions,  at  least  <luring  the 
past  2  years.  We  have  duritiK  the  last  2  years,  at  least  in  conformity 
with  tlie  general  tipproachiiig  front  of  social  philosophy  as  to  labor  and 
to  conditions  at  sea  as  \\c  sec  thoni  in  ollior  countrios,  tried  to  instruct 
our  consuls  as  to  individual  judgmont  in  procedure. 

This  thing  is  not  all  a  matter  of  law.  It  is  a  matter  of  adjustment 
of  our  own  c^tnditlniis  and  our  own  procedures  1  boliove,  to  conditioiLS 
as  thoy  obUiiii.  Wo  must  recognize  that  seagoing  pers«mn«l  is  the 
first  type  of  labor  to  be  subjected  to  other  htfluencos  than  our  own 
national  induences,  I  may  now  step  out  of  the  character  of  a  Oov- 
ernmont  official  and  step  hack  to  the  time  wlion  I  was  the  personnel 
oflit'or  of  a  large  ileet  of  shins,  when  I  did  nothing  for  voars  but  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  tlie  hiring  and  firing  and  ndjuatniont  of 
personnel  on  board  on  a  fleet  of  Ufi  shiiin.  1  loarnod  early  that  we 
cannot  dictate  entirely  these  orocesses  from  our  own  national  view- 
point, Wc  must  accept  the  broader  inlhionees  of  tho  whole  world 
whicli  lie  behind  the  industry  which  wo  call  internal ioiial  shipping. 
We  saw  in  the  ihdlimore  case  in  regard  Ut  the  Alflic  that  the  use  of 
tho  woi-d  "mutiny"  came  under  tlie  judicial  decision.  That  was  dis- 
cussed, and  in  tlie  judge's  charge,  which  I  hope  you  have  read,  the 
law  WHS  (|uile  sliar])ly  defined. 

The  CnAiiiMAN.  ]s  there  not  in  addition  to  the  written  law  a 
tmdition  of  the  sea,  the  law  of  the  sea,  which  is  qiiito  generally 
rocogni/.ed  by  all  nations? 

Mr.  Saihistai).  1'bc  master  of  a  vessel  administers  the  law  of  tho 
sea  so  far  as  that  law  supports  him.  All  shipping  documonts,  in- 
cluding the  vcssc^l's  documents,  are  closely  alinod  with  tho  identity  of 
tho  man  who  actually  is  respniisiblo  for  the  procoduro  of  the  vessel. 
That  goes  for  the  (tovernment  documents,  tluit  goes  for  the  charter 
32^s^— .IB— pi.  B 7 
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parties,  that  goes  for  the  bills  of  lading,  and  the  varioua  documents 
under  which  a  ship  operates  end  under  which  the  financii^  of  the 
business  of  a  ship  is  conducted  in  international  financial  channels. 
For  that  reason  the  whole  thing  falls  back  upon  the  authority  of  the 
master,  and  through  his  officers  down  to  the  crew. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  tradition  or  practical  application  of 
common  law,  plus  statutory  law,  make  the  master  really  the  dictator 
on  the  ship  right  through  so  far  as  his  orders  are  lawful? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  believe  under  the  law  that  it  does  so  far  as  the 
law  supports  him.  I  think  as  a  practical  matter  we  should  recognize 
that  since  vessels  have  been  and  are  equipped  with  radio  apparatus 
and  that  the  vessels  have  contact  with  the  shore  organization,  that 
there  is  thereby  created  an  additional  influence  in  the  matter  of  the 
master's  responsibility  toward  his  owners.  That  is  to  say,  a  master 
goes  to  sea.  He  realizes  that  in  a  pinch  he  may  radio  his  owners  as 
to  procedure.  That  may  effect  administration  of  discipline  at  least 
between  the  master  and  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  That  situation 
may  mitigate  the  master's  effectiveness  on  matters  of  discipline  at  sea. 
Up  to  that  point  there  is  no  question  that  when  the  ship  is  out  of 
sight  of  land  there  was  but  one  ruler,  and  that  is  the  master.  But 
that  does  not  change  the  status  and  responsibility  of  the  master  as 
a  matter  of  law. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  But  is  not  the  law  which  applies  the  law  of 
the  country  whose  flag  is  flown  on  the  ship?  For  instance,  suppose 
a  ship  is  at  sea,  flying  the  American  flag,  is  it  not  the  law  of  the  United 
States  that  covers  in  case  of  any  mutiny  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Saugstao.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  the  master  himself  would  have  no  juris- 
diction except  to  obey  that  law? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellender.  And  in  case  any  crime  is  committed  the  law 
that  governs  is  the  law  of  the  country  whose  flag  is  being  flown  on 
the  slup? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Yes. 

I  have  here  a  decision  referring  to  the  maritime  and  admiralty 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  extent  of  it,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vessel  at  sea  or  in  any  foreign  port. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  opinion  which  is  quite  generally  supported, 
and  is  it  your  belief  that  that  opinion  contained  the  complete  state- 
ment of  the  matter  in  question? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  believe,  Mr.  Caffee,  that  this  statement  waa 
included  in  the  judge's  charge  in  the  Algic  case,  was  it  not,  that  he 
rested  his  case  on  it? 

Ml".  Caffee.  I  do  not  think  it  was  specifically  referred  to,  but  it 
was  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  a  very  important  decision. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  At  any  rate  if  you  want  a  citation  for  this  position 
in  the  record  we  will  secure  the  proper  citation  and  insert  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.     We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

It  is  understood.  Senator  Thomas,  that  a  certain  amount  of  material 
wliich  will  be  given  us  this  morning  is  confidential,  but  we  are  going 
to  make  a  complete  report,  and  Mr.  Saugstad  will  go  over  it  tomorrow 
to  make  it  confirm  to  the  wishes  of  the  State  Department. 

{The  citation  presented  by  Mr.  Saugstad  for  the  record  is  here 
printed  in  full  as  follows:) 
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In  reply  refer  to 
FA  195,8  Padnsay 

Department  of  State, 
WoBkiTtston,  May  It,  19SS. 
Subject;  Offenses  committed  within  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 
To  the  American  Consular  Ofwcers  at  SEAPORTa. 

Sirs  :  There  ie  enclosed  for  your  information  and  guidance  a  copy  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat«a,  Xo.  567,  April  10,  1933,  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Staleg  of  America,  Appellant,  versus  Santos  Flares.  This  decision 
upholds  the  principle,  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  may  have  jurisdiction 
over  offenses  committed  on  American  vessels  while  in  foreign  waters. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wilbur  J.  Cahr 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State). 
Enclosure:  Decision  of  Supreme  Court,  No.  667,  April  10,  1933. 
Consulate  file  No.  885.8. 
Cross  reference  file  No.  S04.3. 

ScpREUE  Court  of  the  United  States 
No.  567.— October  Term,  1932 


[AprU  10,  1933] 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

By  indictment  found  in  the  District  Court  for  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  it  WM 
charged  that  appellee,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  murdered  anothtf  citizen 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  S.  S.  "Padnsay",  an  American  vessel,  while  at 
anchor  in  the  Port  of  Matadi,  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  a  place  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  that  appellee,  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  was  first  brought  into  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  a  place  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court.  By  stipulation  it  was  concededr 
as  though  stated  in  a  bill  of  particulars,  that  the  "Padnsay",  at  the  time  of  the 
offense  charged,  was  unloading,  being  attached  to  the  shore  by  cables,  at  a  point 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  District  Court,  following  its  earlier  decision  in  United  Slates  ex  ret  Mara  v. 
Malhues,  21  F.  (2d)  533,  affirmed,  27  F.  (2d)  518,  sustained  a  demurrer  to  the 
indictment  and  dischar^d  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  that  the  court  was  without 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  offense  charged.  —  Fed,  ^.  The  case  comes  here  by  direct 
appeal  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  c.  2564,  34  Stat.  1264,  18  U.  8.  C.  5  683 
and  i  238  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  by  Act  of  February  13,  1925,  28  U.  S.  C. 
{  335,  the  court  below  certifying  that  its  decision  was  founded  upon  its  CDiutrUQ- 
tion  of  i  272  1  of  the  Criminal  Code,  18  U.  S.  C.  S  451. 

Sections  273  and  275  of  the  Criminal  Code,  18  U.  S.  C.  JS  452,  454,  define 
murder  and  &x  its  punishment.  Section  272,  upon  the  construction  of  whicb 
the  court  below  rested  its  decision,  makes  punishable  offenses  defined  by  other 
sections  of  the  Criminal  Code,  among  other  cases,  "when  committed  within  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  out  of  the  jurisdie<- 
tioti  of  any  particular  state,  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
the  United  States"  or  any  of  its  nationals.  And  by  i  41  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
28  U.  S.  C.  J  102,  venue  to  try  offenses  "committed  upon  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State  or  district,"  is  "in  the  district  where 
the  offender  is  found  or  into  which  he  is  first  brought."  As  the  offense  charged 
here  was  committed  on  board  a  vessel  lying  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
a  state,  see  Wynn  v.  United  StaUi,  217  U.  S,  234;  Untied  SlaUs  v.  Rodgert,  150 
U.  S.  349,  265,  and  within  that  of  a  foreign  sovereignty,  the  court  below  was  with- 
out jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  the  offense  unless  it  was  within  the  aiUniralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
'  I  772.  "Tb«  (primes  and  olTsnsea  defined  tn  this  cbBplsr  shall  be  punished  as  heretn  pr«scr[bHl; 
"First:  Wbfarommltted  upon  Ihehigb  seu.  or  on  any  oth^r  walera  within  the  admiraltv  anil  mHrilinm 
JorlHllctlOD  ot  the  United  Statei  and  ont  of  the  Jurisdiction  ot  sny  particular  Stat«,  er  vOac 

wllhlniheadmlraltyandmaritlmejiirtsdtctlonorthB  United!"  '  " 

v.. . — , V...  i[inj,„[  to  tbe  United  States  or  any  eltlien  thl 

beUnltedSialea,  oroT  any  atBte„  Tftrrlloiy,  or 
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Two  questions  are  presented  on  this  appeal,  first,  whether  the  extensioD  of  the 
judicial  power  of  the  Federal  government  "to  all  caees  of  admiralty  aod  mnri^oe 
jurisdiction,"  by  Art,  III,  J  2  of  the  Constitution  iionfers  on  Congress  power  to 
define  and  punish  offenses  perpetrated  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  board 
one  of  its  merchant  vessels  lying  in  navigable  waters  within  the  territorial  Ii'mita 
of  another  sovereignty;  and  second,  whether  Congress  has  exereised  that  power 
by  the  enactment  of  §  272  of  the  Criminal  Code  under  which  the  indictment  was 

The  court  below  thought,  as  appellee  argues,  that  as  S  8  of  Art.  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  granted  to  Congress  the  power  "  to  define  and  punish  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nationa," 
and  "to  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water,"  that  provision  must 
be  regarded  as  a  limitation  on  the  general  provision  of  j  2  of  Art.  Ill,  that  the 
judicial  power  shall  extend  "to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction"; 
that  as  the  specific  grant  of  power  to  punish  offenses  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  was  thus  restricted  to  offenses  occurring  on  the  high  seas, 
the  more  general  grant  could  not  be  resorted  to  as  extending  either  the  legislative 
or  judicial  power  over  offenses  committed  on  vessels  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  not  on  the  high  seas. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  and  maritime 
cases  was  distributed  between  the  Confederation  and  the  individual  states. 
Article  IX  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  provided  that  "the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  riglit  and  power  . 
of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water 
shall  be  legal,     .  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies 

committed  on  the  high  seas  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining 
finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures  .  .  .".  So  much  of  the  general  admir- 
alty and  maritime  jurisdiction  as  was  not  included  in  this  grant  of  power  remained 
witb  the  states.  The  powers  thus  granted  were  in  substance  the  same  as  those 
later  conferred  on  the  national  government  by  Article  I,  S  8  of  the  Federal  Con- 
etitution.  This  section  was  adopted  to  carry  out  a  resolution  of  the  Convention 
"that  the  national  legislature  ought  to  possess  the  legislative  rights  vested  in 
Congress  by  the  Confederation."  Its  primary  purpose  and  effect  was  to  transfer 
to  the  newly  organized  government  the  powers  in  admiralty  matters  previously 
vested  in  the  Confederation.' 

A  proposal  independently  made  and  considered  in  the  Convention  that  "the 
admiralty  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  given  wholly  to  the  national  government," 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  Article  III,  §  2,  by  which  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  was  extepded  to  all  cases  of  admiraltyand  m«ritime  jurisdiotion.* 

This  section  has  been  consistently  interpreted  as  adopting  for  the  United 
States  the  system  of  admiralty  and  maritime  law,  as  it  had  been  developed  in  the 
admiralty  courts  of  England  and  the  Colonies,  and,  by  implication,  conferring  on 
Congress  the  power,  subject  to  well  recognized  limitations  not  here  material,*  to 
alter,  qualify,  or  supplement  it  as  experience  or  changing  conditions  may  require. 

raiiteB'of'Detsii  in  resolution  "vi.  of  July  MrhT'The  Committee,  "on"  August  6th,  in  Article  VII  of  iheir 

aiaft.  reeommendert  a  provision,  based  on  the  artirlesolConlederatIo        " 

venlion  on  August  17111,  nnd  Bmeniledla  matters  not  now  miiterlal  b 
eluded  In  Article  I,  t  S,  of  tbe  Constitution.  See  Madison's  Diary, 
340.  31 1.  4lfi,  41A. 

I  On  June  5.  1TS7.  Wilson  stated  to  th«  Conyentlon  that  he  thought  the  admiralty  JuriEdlctton  should 
be  given  wholly  to  the  naliooal  government.  Resolution  XVI,  which  was  r^erred  to  the  Committee  on 
Detail  on  July  2Bth,  provided  that  thejurisdietion  oFthe  ustioual  Judiciary  "shall  eilend  to  cases  arlslnE 
under  lawfl  passed  by  the  general  legislature  and  to  such  other  questions  as  involvp  the  natural  peace  ^d 
harmony."    Wilson  was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Committee  on  Detail,  chosen  on  July  Mth.  wbleh 

'   '       ending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  "to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  n 


ilch  was  ultimately  tncorporaled  in  (  2  of  Article  III  of  I 
Diary,  Intenutional  Edition,  pp.  <il,  336.  ai7.  318.  344, 
ma  R.  R.  Co.  c.  Jolin.<An,  ?64  U.  ^.  !17G,  3§e,  3S7,  the  Court  sa: 


MndisoQ'c  Diar 

'iDPanamafi  ...  , 

there  Is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  power  of  Congress  eitends  to  the  entire  subject  and  permits  of  the  eierclae 

of  a  wide  discretion.     But  there  are  limitations  which  have  tar     '    '         "  -     ■      -      

nre  boundaries  t^  the  maritime  law  and  admlmlty  jmisdJctlon  

bo  altered  by  iegislatinn,  a^  by  eicludln^  a  thing  [ailing  clearly  within  them  or  iiiciuumg  a  [aini  ainas 
clearly  without.  Another  is  that  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  constitnlional  provision  require  that  the 
enactment!.— when  not  relatlns  to  matters  whose  eilslence  or  InHuencc  is  confined  to  a  more  restricted 
field,  as  in  Cooley  c  Board  of  Wardens,  12  How.  299,  319,~shall  be  coeitensive  with  and  operate  uniEormly 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  Wartime.  Clarlte.  .-i  How.4<l,  4ST;  The  Lottawanna,  21  Wall.  B5S,  B7(,  B77; 
Butlerr.  Boston&SarannahS.S.Co.,  130U.  S.  527,5Je,BA7:InreOarnett,  HI  U.S.  1. 12:  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  0.  Jensen,  244  U.  S.  205,  216;  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  c.  Stewart.  25S  U.  S.  149, 164;  Washington  t.  DiwMn 
A  Co.,  284  U.  S.  !1»;  2  Story  Const.,  5th  ed.,  |{  IBKi.  1664,  1«72." 
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In  view  of  the  hiHtury  or  tho  two  clttiiHtw  aiiH  tlio  manticr  of  their  adoption,  the 
grant  of  power  to  deftiiQ  ami  ptiulijli  piraclCH  and  MunUns  on  the  high  Rcan  cannot 
Be  dccmud  to  iw  a  Iniiitution  iin  tho  jiowufh,  either  IcglNlativo  or  judicial,  con- 
ferrE!<l  tin  tho  national  Kovoniiiiont  hy  Article  HI,  {  2,  The  two  cIuiihck  arc  tho 
resnlt  of  snparate  hHiijh  independently  taken  in  the  Convention,  hy  which  the 
fiirlHdictiuii  in  admiralty,  previtiiiKly  nivided  between  the  Confederation  and  the 
StatoH,  waH  tranMfrrred  to  the  nationul  governtiuint.  It  would  lie  a  MurpHxing 
roNiitt,  anil  one  plainly  not  anticipated  by  the  framera  or  justified  by  principlos 
which  ought  to  govern  the  Interpretation  of  a  cooHtitiition  devoted  to  the  redlH- 
trlbiition  of  governmental  piiwew.  If  part  of  thom  wore  lost  In  the  procoHB  of 
tranxfer.  To  conittrtie  the  otio  claiiHo  as  limiting  rather  than  Niipplomonting  the 
other  would  l>e  to  ignore  their  hintory,  and  without  cIToctIng  any  dlHceniiblo  pur- 
pone  of  tlieir  enactment,  to  deny  to  both  tho  statuH  and  the  national  govornmont 
powiini  which  were  eoniinim  8ttril>nteH  of  sovereignty  before  tho  odojrtion  of  the 
ConHtitution.     The  result  would  be  to  (tony  to  Imth  the  power  to  define  and 

EuniHh  crimes  of  less  gravity  tlian  feloniew  committed  on  vesselH  of  the  United 
tales  while  on  the  high  seas,  and  crimes  of  every  grade  committed  on  them  while 
in  foreign  territorial  waters. 

Ah  wo  caiiiiol  say  that  tho  specifl<:  grant  of  power  to  define  arid  punish  felonies 
on  the  high  seaH  o]wratiid  to  curtail  the  leKi«lativo  or  judicial  jiowir  conferred  by 
Art.  Ill,  i  2,  we  eomii  to  the  rgnestinn  principally  argued,  wnetber  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  admiralty  nnri  maritime  eases,  wJilch  It  gave,  extends  to  tho  puniKhmont 
of  crimiw  eottunilted  on  veaselx  of  the  tlnitcd  Htatex  while  in  foreign  waterx.  Ag 
was  pointed  out  liy  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  review  of  tho 
history  of  ttdmirally  jurisdiction,  in  neLovio  v.  iioit,  7  Fed.  Cas.  418,  438,  admi- 
ralty "from  the  highest  aiitii|uity  has  exercised  a  very  oxtnnnlvc  criminal  jiirls- 
dictlon  Olid  punlslmd  olTenses  hy  fine  and  imprisonment."*  The  Knglisli  courts 
have  consistetitly  held  that  iurisdicliou  is  not  restricted  to  vessels  within  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  realm,  but  follows  its  shljM  upon  tho  high  seas  and  Into 
portM  and  rivers  within  the  ti-rritorial  Jurisdiction  of  foreign  sovereigns.  Queen 
V.  Carr  it  WiUon,  10  Q.  H.  I).  70;  Quern  v.  Andertan,  h.  H.,  1  Crown  Oasos 
Reserved  101;  /^^  v.  Allen,  I  Moody  C.  0.  494;  aco  /f«t  v,  Jetnot,  1  Russell  cm 
CrimoH,  4th  od.  153. 

Tho  criminal  jurisdietlon  of  the  IlnlUtd  Ktates  Is  wholly  statutory,  see  United 
Slaten  V.  Ilwlmni,  7  Crancli  32,  but  It  has  never  l>cen  doubted  that  tho  Kraut  of 
admiralty  and  maritinie  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  govorimiont  includes  the  legis- 
lative pciwer  to  define  and  punish  erimes  committed  ufxin  veHsels  lying  in  navi- 
galtlo  waters  of  the  United  Htates.  t'runi  the  very  organization  of  the  guvornmeiit, 
and  without  iuterminsioti,  Congress  han  also  asKerted  tho  |K)wor,  analogous  t.n 
that  exercised  by  Knglish  courts  of  admiralty,  to  punish  crimes  committed  on 
voBHcIs  of  the  United  HtaUv  while  on  the  high  seiui  or  on  navigalile  waters  not 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  statn.  The  Aet  of  April  30,  1700,  c.  0, 
{  8,  1  Ktat,  112,  113,  jirovided  for  tlie  piudKhment  of  murder  committed  "u|>on 
the  high  HeHrt  or  in  any  river,  haven,  basin  or  liay  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 


•  [n  KniilHni),  Mrlisi»iilT«iMtBanmilttnl"upnii  tha'4eii.ur  lnBnyiithMtwvBn,rlvor.iT(>ak.ur|>Iiuawbera 
the  itdinlnil  nr  iulrti1riil!>  1isv>  or  nnrtan'l  to  linve  |h>w>t,  ouLlmrlly,  iir  lurlwllotlnn"  wara,  lifter  the  ttutiita 
27))«nry  VIIIv,  l.nisl  Wllonry  Vtli.o.  lA,  trIiiiliinnn'rMniitnlluioaiiruiiCltwcainnwiilnwhtdirgiiiedali)' 
gonHtituWI  ncluilniltv  nniru.  tli«  liulKW  hi  wlili-h  wan  danlwuilad  tii  nil  hy  Iha  Iionl  riuntallor.  Thay 
www  otiaii  caiiininii  Inw  linlimi  vim  Hat  as  oiininlsiiisiani  tot  ths  Iclnl  nf  prlmeii  within  tb«  wlmlrsltli  snii 
"  It  liuUHliMiuii.  naiilHwartli,  lIlHturv  a(  RniillNh  Jaw,  U  ad.,  Vol.  U  UO-Ml;  llah,  Fimi  of  tha 
ir.j  IT  ■'''U..,,,|_  |n«ri«yal(VlmWlAwnlKniriBii(l,Val.II,ia-fl:er,llrc>iiln.Trlian(r«|italii 


Crown,  Vfil.  II.  l7;Hla|ilKm,  illHliiry  ai « 'riimnu  iawoi  Annann,  voi.  ii,  iu-»:fl,  itroosi^i'i'nunii^apiaiii 
Xiilil,  AO,  a.  Than  Is  tvlrlpim  Ihut  ilurinii  tha  Mvanuantn  HDUiry  tiM  ooaru  ol  VIriinIn  nnil  Marrlnnd 
Mail  Mnnlei  sod  iilrudts  which,  lu  Kiwlanil,  wisilit  hava  haan  within  the  jlirMIPtlon  of  Iha  Ailmlralty 
OrnnmlMhHiMK.  rina  liriiiiiii,  (lolontal  Ailmlmlty  JiirlMllMlon  in  tha  HavonManth  Centiirr,  C8.  Th« 
pnwtlni  iinilar  Itia  Hlatiila,  its  Henry  Vlll,  c.  IIL  wan  attondrd  ta  tha  Colonlca  In  khms  i>[  "tiliaey,  (alonlat. 


llih  xtsLiibi.  u 


Hiry  Vlll,  F.  IK,  wan  attondrd  ta  tha Colonlw In KHMs or "iiliaey,  laloDlat, 
IijWIIIIan)I)l,o.7.   Hra  1  HMiihan, iHpni,  JO.    In  VlrRlnla,  very-ihartly 

ibi.  an  avl  wa>  inNiad  aflapHni  the  pravlalnna  a[  tha  (taiiite  or  llanry  Vllf, 

I  Ilonlnit,  Htatiilm  at  iMrsa  nt  VlrRlnla,  ITS,    For  Iniiancaa  or  mlaw  atlMMM  tiromniUd  In  tha  t^olonlat 

SDUrU  nf  VlEa'Aihiiiralty  In  tha  alKlitaenth  MDtiiry.  m«  llnuRh'i  (^asH  In  VIca- Admiralty  anil  Ailmlralty; 
Inc  a.  Honlh  (17311),  |>.  i:l:  Xltiii  >.  BuinM  (ITWV  i>.  M;  KtnR  >.  WhItO  (ITM).  I>.  Ni.  RltMaanlll  oantury 
Yloa-A'liiilnUy  iiiiMinliuloiiH  In  tls)  Colunln  ronialn  vMhAl/mnta  of  liirlwllfitfon  nvar  nimtf  wllhin  tha 
RilnilrsUy  Jiirlsllpiliiii.  hihllnilliinH  of  ('olimlal  SiiriKiy  of  MMMHohuHatiii,  vol.  II,  W,  K3H:  Iteneillct  on 
Admiralty,  .^tii  r.a..  m-M\\  XlrarA  Hook  n[  MMrylnnil  Cnurt or  VIca-Ailmtraltf  In  ManinHTlnM  iM'I-I"" 
of  Iba  l.lnmry  of  iinnrrwi,  bib.  74.  HZ.  And  thara  la  cvUtanca  of  the  trial  oT  plrachM  In  tha  Cole 
...    .     .       .  . . ....._-._.  ..  ._  ... .   ],2ftB,iiolal;aiMlia  ~ 


Imcy  In  the  ('olonUI  J^lod.  pp.  i«i,  an,  noU  1, 2M,  nola  1;  andiaa  i|77  to  un. 

Wnlrani  llovwnaraln  AnwKH,  I7M,  P.  R,  O,:  (\0,  S.:  IT,  p.MS  <M«,  eoiir 

itli  IniUcnM  a  trial  M  Provktanoa  for  murder  on  tha  hlnli  aaan  In  a  npsolal  ad* 

- idar  lh«  MKluM  II  anil  II  Wtlllant  HI.    Captain  Kldd,  who  wa>  arrn-Md  In 

SInr  In  I7na  (nr  nuinler  and  jilraoy  on  Iha  hUh  Mas,  waa  traniportad  Co  Knidnnd  (or  trial  baCnra  >n 
nsirt  amiuiluil  iHirwiant  to  myal  commlMlon  ((aa  14  llowall'i  Slate  Trla!i>,  va,  147.  191)  and 
ictlta  iiiuy  wall  baia  nmllnuMl  nbr  tha  itotula  ol  William  III. 
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particular  etate,"  and  provided  tor  the  trial  of  the  offender  in  the  district  where 
ne  might  be  apprehended  or  "into  which  he  may  first  be  brought."  S  12  of  this 
Act  dealt  with  manslaughter,  but  only  when  committed  upon  the  high  seas. 
It  is  true  that  in  United  States  v,  Beoans,  3  Wheat.  336,  the  prisoner,  charged 
with  murder  on  a  warship  in  Boston  Harbor,  was  discharged,  as  was  one  charged 
with  manslaughter  committed  on  a  vessel  on  a  Chinese  River  in  United  States  v. 
Wiltherger,  5  Wheat.  76.  But  the  judgments  were  baaed  not  upon  a  want  of 
power  in  Congress  to  define  and  punish  th<^  crimes  charged,  but  upon  tlie  ground 
that  the  statute  did  not  apply,  in  the  one  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  place  of 
the  offense  was  not  out  of^  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state,  and  in  the  other,  because 
the  offense,  manslaughter,  was  not  committed  on  the  high  seas." 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1825,  c.  65.  J  4,  4  Stat.  115,  provided  for  the  punishment 
of  any  person  committing  murder  "upon  the  high  seas  or  in  any  arm  of  the  sea 
or  in  any  river,  haven,  creek,  basin  or  bay,  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular 
stat«,"  and  \  22  provided  for  the  punishment  of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
committed  under  similar  circumstances.'  The  provisions  of  the  latter  section, 
oarriod  into  §  5346  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  were  upheld  in  United  States  v.  Rodgers, 
atipra,  as  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  jiower  of  Congress  to  define  and  punish 
offenses  occurring  in  American  vessels  while  within  territorial  waters  of  another 
Bovcreignty.  Kodgers  had  been  convicted  of  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
committed  on  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  lying  in  the  Detroit  Kiver  witliin 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Canada,  and  his  conviction  was  sustained  by  this 
Ooiirt.  It  was  assumed  that  the  statute  was  applicable  only  with  rt'spect  to 
'Offenses  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  waters  tributary  to  tliem,  and  tlie  deci- 
aion  turned  on  whether  the  Great  Lakes  were  to  be  deemed  "high  seas"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  It  was  held  that  they  were,  and  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  punish  offenses  committed  on  an  American  vessel  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  Canada,  tributary  to  the  Lakes,  was  expressly  affirmed. 

As  the  olTense  charged  here  appears  to  have  been  committed  oti  an  American 
■vessel  while  discharging  cargo  in  port,  the  jurisdiction  is  not  affected  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  then  at  a  point  on  the  Congo  remote  from  the  sea,  where  it 
does  not  affirmatively  appear  that  the  water  is  salt  or  tidal.  On  this  point  also 
United  States  v.  Rodgers,  supra,  is  controDing,  for  there  the  offense  committed 
within  a  foreign  territorial  jurisdiction  was  upon  non-tidal  fresh  water.' 

.  42S,  Mr.  Justice  Wasblngton,  aittlog  Id  tbe  Clrculc  Court  in  b  case 

„..., committed  on  a  vessel  lying  iQ  the  haven  of  Cape  Frsccols,  holdtliat 

I  am  not  apply  where  the  mottaJ  stroke  wm  given  on  the  vessel,  but  the  death  occurred  on  shore, 
lurder  was  not  committed  on  the  high  seas  or  any  river,  basin,  or  buy.  He  doubted  whether  tbe 
15  committed  was  cognliable  la  admlralts'  in  the  absence  o(  slatute,  but  stated  he  had  no  doubt 
er  of  Congress  to  provide  lor  it. 

the  provisions  nl  the  act  ot  1S2S  were  speciacall;  made  applicable  to  any  odense  "committed  on 

nv  shin  nr  vbiohI.  helonEing  to  any  citizen  or  citizens  ol  the  United  States,  while  lying  in  a  port 

ly  [oce^Q  stale  or  sovereign,  by  any  person  belongiD?  to  the  compaay 


passenger,  on  any  other  person  belonging  to  the  ■ 
This  mogmuie  was  not.  In  terms,  incorporated  in 
[Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  havlog  ia  char 


„  la  ehaiw  the  bill  which  became  the  Act  of 

, oducing  it  that  the  offenses  for  which  It  provided  punishment  had  actually  occurred 

upon  OUT  ships,  while  lying  in  the  harbors  ot  foreign  nations  and  had  gone  unpunished  for  want  ot  such 
Iwislstlon.    Gall  i  Seaton's  Register  ot  Debates  In  Cougress,  Vol.  1,  cols.  IM,  ISB, 

■  That  tbe  jurisdiction  In  admiralty  "ettends  as  tar  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  Bows"  was  a  convenient  dehnltton 
of  its  limits  in  the  historic  controversy  over  the  confllctliw  claims  of Jurisdletion  of  the  Enplish  courta 
of  common  law  and  admiralty  over  waters  within  the  realm  (see  UeLovio  u.  Bolt,  7,  Fed.  Cas.  4:s-428: 
compare  Waring  c,  Clark,  5  How,  HI,  553;  United  States  c.  Coombs,  U  Pet.  72;  Manchester  p.  Massa- 
chusetts, 139  U.  H.  210).  a  conflict  which  was  but  an  aspect  of  the  struggle  tor  supremacy  of  the  common 
law  and  the  prerogative  courts,  Ct.  Julius  Qoebel.  Cases  and  Materials  on  tbe  Development  ol  Legal 
Institutions  (19311, 225.  But  It  isa  very  dilTerent  question  whether  the  trad  itlonai|urisdicl  ion  at  admiralty 
conferred  upon  the  Unitfld  Slates  by  the  Constitution,  eilends  In  non-tidal  walars.  In  England  publfo 
navigable  waters  aro  tidal,  and  with  respect  to  them  the  terms  bave  been  u.sed  interchangeably.  But  thera 
is  nothing  in  the  natme  of  maritime  transactions  or  the  maritime  law,  which  Is  concerned  with  the  atlalis 
ol  vessels  and  those  who  sail,  own,  use  or  Injure  them,  which  need  limit  Its  application  to  tidal  waters.  See 
Benetllpt  on  Admiralty,  5th  Ed.,  i}  39,  43.  This  was  reci^iied  and  acted  upon  by  the  Vice- Admiralty 
Courts  in  the  Colonies,  aee  Waring  u.  Clark,  luprj,  454,  4SS,  456.  In  Queen  t.  Anderson,  L.  R,  1  Crown 
Cases  Reserved  IBl,  Mr.  Justice  Blaclihmn.  in  upholding  the  admiralty  Juilsdlctlon  over  manslnugbter 
«omniitred  on  a  British  ship  forty-flve  miles  up  the  River  narronne.  said.  p.  IGH,  that  "the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  Admlraltyeilendsoverves.sels,notonlywlien  they  are  on  the  open  sea,  but  also  when  In  places  where 
gieat  ships  do  generally  go."  And  In  Rex  e.  Allen,  i  Moody  C.  C.  494,  the  judges  of  England  upheld  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction  ofthe  crime  of  larceny  committed  on  a  British  vessel  on  a  Chinese  river,  twenty  or 
thirty  nides  from  the  sea,  although  It  did  nnt  appear  tbat  tbe  water  was  tidal.  Followiiit  Che  djacision  in 
The  (lenasee  Chief,  12  How.  443,  that  there  was  coDstitutioont  power  in  Congress  to  eTtead  the  admiralty 
jQiL'^lictlon  10  non-tidal  waters  ol  the  United  States  nav^ble  in  fact,  dvU  JorlsdlctloD  of  admhvlty  over 
■  oolhsion  occurring  in  the  non-tidal  waters  ofthe  Detroit  River  within  the  territorial  jmisdiction  of  Canada, 
was  .su.'Mined  in  The  Eagle,  a  Wall,  15.  and  a  like  jurisdiction  over  a  crime  deflned  and  punished  by  Aot. 
olConcresswassustninedlnUnltedStatest.  Rodgers.  150  U.  S.  249.  Seealso  The  Macnolia,  2011ow.  3B6; 
The  nine  r.  Trevor,  4  Wall,  .155;  and  In  re  Garnett,  141  C.  S.  1, 17, 18.  wheic  Mt.  Justice  Bradley  said,  p.  18, 
that  'we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Savannah  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  hishesl  point  to  which 
It  is  navigable  is  sub| act  to  tbe  maritime  law  and  theadmlraltyjurisdiciionof  the  United  States." 
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The  appellee  iiiBiHt*  that  eveii  though  Cungresa  has  power  to  define  aiui  punish 
oriinos  on  American  vohhoIs  in  foreiKti  waters,  it  haa  nut  dune  su  by  tlie  preaent 
statute,  itiiice  thii  criminal  jurmdiction  uf  the  United  States  is  baniid  utran  the 
territorial  prlnuiplo  and  the  statute  cannot  rightly  1"'  iiiturprotud  to  be  a  departure 
from  that  principle.  Itiit  the  latif(iiago  of  the  statute  making  it  appUeablo  to 
offenses  cumniitted  on  an  Auutrican  vessel  outside  the  lurisalotlun  of  a  state 
"within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States"  is  broad 
enough  lu  include  crimes  In  the  territorial  waters  uf  a  foreign  sovereignty.  For 
Congruas,  i)y  Incortiorating  in  the  statute  the  very  language  of  the  constitutional 
grant  of  power,  lias  made  its  exercise  of  the  power  ciMixtensive  with  tlie  grant. 
Compare  The  Hiiif  v.  Trevor,  4  Wall.  5fiB. 

It  in  true  that  the  criminal  juriscliction  of  the  United  Staten  is  in  general  based 
on  the  terrritorial  principle,  and  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States  are  nut 
bv  imjilicatlon  given  au  extra-territorial  elTiHit,  United  States  v.  liinnmnti,  260 
U.  H.  04,  QS;  compare /J2«a-mrr  V.  UitUi.l  Httiteii,284  U.  S.  421.  liuttlmt 'principle 
has  never  been  thoiigbl  In  lie  ujipllcable  to  a  merciiaiit  vessel  which,  fur  iiurjjuHea 
of  the  jnris<lietion  of  thi'  courts  of  the  auvoroignty  whose  Hag  it  flies  to  punish 
crimes  committed  upon  it,  is  iteeined  to  be  a  part  uf  the  territury  of  that  sov- 
ereignty, and  not  to  lose  that  character  when  in  navigable  waterH  within  the 
t(»rrltiirial  limits  of  another  sovereignty.  United  Slaks  v.  Itadgim,  iiiiith:  com- 
pare Thomtm  v.  hiiin;  2  Sumner  I;  Ouetn  v,  Anileraoji,  s/i/wii;  Queen  v.  Carr  (t 
Wilson,  I'lpra:  Itrx  v.  Alltji,  stijira:  Hex  v.  Jemot,  supra.  This  qualification  of 
the  territorial  iirlnoiple  in  the  cawi  of  vessels  of  the  flag  was  urged  by  Mr.  Webnter 
while  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  herd  Ash  burton  °  of  August  1,  1842, 
uutod  with  approval  In  Utiite<l  Statet  v.  RodgiTK,  tuprn,  204,  266,  Subject  to 
'  "  right  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  to  assort  jurisdiction  over  offenses  dia- 
iiiiniirig  the  |>eace  of  the  port.  It  lias  been  supporteil  by  writers  on  i  [iter national 
law,  and  has  been  rimignixed  by  Tranee,  Delgium,  and  other  coiitinental  coun- 
tries, as  well  Its  by  Kngland  and  the  United  States.  See  Moore, International 
I,aw  Digest,  Vol.  2,  2H7,  207:  Kiore,  International  Law  Codified,  translat<td  by 
E.  M.  Horchard,  102,  103;  Wheaton,  International  Law,  Vol.  1,  24.'i;  Hall,  In- 
ternational l<aw,  8th  Ed.  2ri3-2r>K;  Jessiip,  The  Uw  of  Territorial  Waters,  144- 
193. 

In  view  of  the  wide  reeogiiltlon  of  this  principle  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
over  erinies  eoninutteil  on  nierehniit  vessels  and  Its  explicit  adoption  in  United 
Slates  V,  Hnilgi-.ra,  supra,  we  eHnn()t  say  that  the  language  of  the  present  statute 
punishing  oireuses  <ui  Uniteil  Stat(^s  vessels  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  ii  state, 
''when  eoniniltted  witliin  the  mtmiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,"  wiiB  not  iiitende<l  to  give  effect  to  it.  If  the  meaning  of  the  statute  were 
doubtful,  the  tloubt  would  lie  remilveil  liv  the  reimrt  on  tlutse  sections  bv  the 
Spoeiiil  Joint  Committee  uii  the  llevlsion  of  the  Tmwh,  llOth  Congresi^,  1st  Sess., 
Rep.  in,  part  1,  [t.  10,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  jurisdietion  exten<ls  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  when  on  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  of  a  foreign 
state,  and  "all  eases  arising  on  board  such  vessels  while  on  any  suuh  waters  are 
clearly  vomk  within  the  adniiralty  and  maritime  juriMlicUon  of  the  IIultiHl  States." 

A  related  but  different  iiue«tion,  not  pn^senteff  liere,  may  arise  when  jurisdiction 
over  an  oirenso  eoumdtted  on  a  foreiRii  vessel  Is  asserted  by  the  sovereignty  in 
whose  waters  it  was  lying  ut  the  time  of  Its  oommiHsion,  siiioe,  fur  sume  purposes, 
the  jurisdiction  may  be  regarded  its  eoneurrent,  in  that  the  courts  of  either  sover- 
eignly niFiy  try  tlio  offense. 

■  "It  Eh  nsttirnl  tii  niiwlilar  tlia  viw(i<1h  of  ■  nstliiii  fix  |iiirtH<il  IM  UrrlUiry,  thoufh  stnu,  ni  tlis  Stnla  r*- 
UlnslUliiriiHUKiiiniiviir  lhaiii;sTiil,  uminlliiKlulhFCMiiiimiitily  tOMlvailnutiim,  thtuJiirlwIIMhiii  Is  |Hi- 
mrvBil  avnr  thi>  vdimMii  nven  In  lartH  iil  tlw  mw  aiilijart  to  s  (orslln  dun'liilon.  This  b  Iha  iliMrliia  of  ths 
l«wu(tmtUiiui,i'lsiirlyl»UtituwnVwrlU>no[riKvlvnlmillsirlLy,iinilauUriilyiMinliwiiis1>la,ai>lilSHiiti|iiii«d. 
wKh  tin  [irisillit  uf  mnlrrn  nsthiiiH,  II  a  niimlnr  tsi  (timmlltwl  mi  hnnnl  of  sn  AillHlinn  vnnwl  hy  unsor 
the  CT*w  iijKm  iiiHiilTiir  iir  ujiun  h  inuMMwr.  is'  hy  n  \mtimtrm  an  *>m  u(  tin  i-nw  or  nnntlier  iMMnmr, 
whllo  Htidi  vvwu'l  \s  lyltiK  In  s  iwrl  witlilii  lliuliirklh'llini  iits  loraliin  Htals  ih'  suvoniiRnt)',  thn  iilIenMi  u 
COIIiIihMii  mill  [iimiiihHliln  tiy  tlm  i>r«|H>r  nniri  iiltlw  I'lillsil  KUbM  In  tbOMinia  inaniKiriu  If  aiHih  oltann 

had  IwBii  iiiniinUli'cl  lie  I r>l  Llin  viuwl  <iii  Iht  liliiti  mm.    Tha  lawnt  Rnilnnil  Ih  HniiiHnuil  tu  In  ths  iimiib. 

It  la  tnir  tluil  Mii-  JiitNrlliMiiii  <iln  nnl.ine  ovrr  ii  vna<:ii  UtliinHliiiitnlt,  whlklylnRlnlha  norloInnothM.  b 
nut  uwvMirllv  wliiiliy  «ti.iiiiilv«,  >Vv  <]ii  iiiS.  no  Rimlilar  iir  w  sHMTt  It.  Koruiyunlswtuliuiii  dona  tiyhST 
wli[l«  tliiiK  IvItiK  In  imit.  iinri  liir  nil  I'lititniioo  iiiilrniil  Into  whilo  thrrr,  hy  har  ninatar  nr  uwnom,  shn  and 
limy  tiiiisl.  <liiii)i1li<iH.  Ihi  iiiLiwi'niNi'  tu  liiii  Iiiwh  iil  tiii>  iilnm.  Nar.  Illwr  iniuttr  or  mw,  wlilla  nn  husnl 
In  minli  iniri,  limik  Llui  iviuii  i>l  ils'  iruiniiienlly  liy  tisi  ouiiiiiiIhIuii  iif  itI'isw,  vun  molilptlun  tir  I'lslmrit 
lorlhrni,    Dili,  ni'vi>rthFli>Hii,  l.1ii>lawiiriiiillnnji,  n*  f  hsvp  iitat«il  It,  sniltiH>RlstiitMnfKnnimuientiiEniin<lril 

thnt  tlH'iiirimiii'llnii  nml  Iuwh  'iFii  nntiiin  ainmnitmny  hurshliiii  not  only  uvbt  tha  liliih  nraii.  but  Into  isirts 
■nil  hnrlnirv.  iir  u  iii-n'Hiii'viM- I'ln  tlwy  iiiay  Iw  wnll>^lK>^te,  lor  tha  RetwrBl  inirtiiMe  ul  flovsnilnit  iinii  nini- 
InllnulhiTklilMliKliM,  luiduliliKiiiloniiiirtlirmxin  iHuinl  tlwrnnr.  anil  thai.  Ki  Itin  a>U>iil  uf  tha  niorctlHi 
of  thbjiirlHih^'t.liiii,  IIk^v  i>r«  i.>uiuUili>niil  lu  iiiiiU  <>[  Iha  tnrrllucy  of  Hi*  nstlon  Itnll."    S  Waliiur'n  Wcirkii, 


I.M,,rlH,h, 
SOT. 
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There  is  uot  entire  agreement  among  nations  or  the  writers  on  iDternatJonal  law 
aa  to  which  sovereignty  should  yield  to  the  other  when  the  jurisdiction  is  asserted 
by  both.  See  Jessup,  the  Law  of  Territorial  Waters,  144-193.  The  position  of 
the  United  States,  exemplified  in  Wildenhas'a  Case,  120  U.  S.  1,  has  been  that  at 
least  in  the  case  of  major  crimes,  affecting  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  port, 
the  jurisdiction  asserted  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  port  must  prevail  over  that  of 
the  vessel.  In  that  caae  the  Belgian  Consul  sought  release  on  habeas  corpus  of 
Wildenhus,  a.  seaman,  who  was  held  in  a  New  Jersey  jail  on  a  charge  of  homicide 
committed  on  a  Belgian  vessel  tying  in  New  Jersey  waters,  on  the  ground  thai 
Article  XI  of  the  Convention  between  Belgium  and  the  United  States  of  March  9, 
1880,  21  Stat.  781,  gave  consular  officers  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  vessel  sole  cog- 
nizance of  offenses  on  board  ship,  except  those  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity and  public  order  on  shore  and  those  involving  a  person  not  belonging  to 
the  crew.  The  court  construed  the  Convention  as  inapplicable  to  the  crime  6t 
murder  and  upheld  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  as  conforming  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.     It  said,  p.  12; 

"And  so  by  comity  it  came  to  be  generally  understood  among  civilized  nations 
that  all  matters  of  discipline  and  all  things  done  on  board  which  affected  only  the 
vessel  or  those  belonging  to  her,  and  did  not  involve  the  peace  or  dignity  of  the 
country,  or  the  tranquility  of  the  port,  should  be  left  by  the  local  government  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  oi  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belonged  as  the 
laws  of  that  nation  or  the  interests  of  its  commerce  should  require.  But  if  crimes 
are  committed  on  board  of  a  character  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
the  country  to  which  the  vessel  has  been  brought,  the  offenders  have  never  by 
comity  or  usage  been  entitled  to  any  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  local 
laws  for  their  punishment,  if  the  local  tribunals  see  fit  to  assert  their  authority." 
This  doctrine  does  not  impinge  on  that  laid  down  in  United  Stales  v.  Rodgers,  tupra, 
that  the  United  States  may  define  and  punish  offenses  committed  by  its  own  citi- 
zens on  its  own  vessels  while  within  foreign  waters  where  the  local  sovereign  has 
not  asserted  its  jurisdiction,'''  In  the  absence  of  any  controlling  treaty  provision, 
fud  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction  by  the  territorial  sovereign,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  apply  to  offenses  committed  by  its  citizens  on  ves- 
sels flying  its  fl^,  its  own  statutes,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  recognized  principles 
of  international  law.  So  applied  the  indictment  here  sufficiently  charges  an  offense 
within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the 
judgment  below  must  be 

ReDersed. 

A  true  copy. 
Test: 

aerk,  S-uvre-me  Court,  U.  S. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  have  included 
in  the  record  the  other  cases  of  disciplinary  disturbances  on  hoard 
ships,  as  reported  to  us  from  the  various  foreign  ports,  we  shall  be 
veiy  glad  to  insert  whatever  records  you  please,  or  excerpts  from  them 
which  are  pertinent.  Some  of  them  are  rather  lengthy,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  you  want  to  clutter  up  the  record  with  a  great  deal  of 
repetitive  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  rather  recent  cases,  are  you, 
Mr,  Saugstad? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  We  can  go  back  as  far  as  you  want  us  to  go  back. 
The  cases  referred  to  were  such  as  occurred  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  we  have  some  that  amplify  those  cases  and  go  back  to  1929, 
bearing  upon  various  points. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  view  of  the  committee?  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  more  recent  cases  are  the  ones  that  we  are  inter- 
este<l  in.     Is  that  not  true? 

Senator  Ellender.  The  recent  cases  usually  cite  the  older  cases, 
do  they  not? 

The  Chairman.  No;  these  are  cases  of  disorder. 
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Senator  Ellender.  I  thought  you  meant  cases  decided  by  the 
courts. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  If  they  are  labor  cases  I  think  tbe  recent 
cases  are  the  ones  we  want.  Of  course,  I  hope  we  are  in  a  temporary 
tabor  situation  which  is  not  going  to  last  forever,  but  we  have  an 
entirely  different  labor  status  since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act 
than  we  had  before,  that  is  sure.  And  the  operations  of  the  Labor 
Kelations  Board  are  still  to  be  determined  in  the  future,  that  is,  how 
they  are  going  to  work.  Surely  any  l^slation  which  we  are  acting 
upon  today  would  be  legislation  in  relation  to  this  great  fundamental, 
would  it  not? 

The  Chaihman.  That  is  correct.  I  suppose  in  view  of  that  fact, 
that  if  we  could  have  some  of  the  more  remote  cases  to  contrast  with 
the  present  we  can  see  how  the  new  act  is  functioning. 

Senator  Thouas  of  Utah.  Yes.  As  was  suggested  yesterday, 
probably  the  officer  is  just  as  much  at  fault  as  the  laborer.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  a  merchant  marine  you  have  got  to  have  personnel  to 
run  it,  that  is  sure.  The  question  that  is  in  my  mind,  after  listening  to 
a  number  of  things  and  after  observing,  is  as  to  whether  the  people  of 
our  country  are  merchant-marine  conscious  to  the  extent  that  the 
young  boys  will  ever  seek  a  career  on  the  sea  again,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  dependent  upon  foreigners.  I  have  been  on  four  American 
Oners,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  waited  on  at  the  table  by  a  man  who 
could  speak  English  very  well.  I  have  never  had  an  American  wait  on 
me  on  an  American  liner.  If  we  in  the  United  States  are  never  going 
to  produce  any  boys  who  are  interested  in  becoming  ship's  stewards, 
what  are  we  going  to  about  it. 

Tbe  Chairman.  I  suppose  a  direct  reply  to  that  lies  in  this.  Condi- 
tions on  ships  in  what  we  may  call  the  old  days — and  I  do  not  mean 
by  that  100  years  ago,  hut  I  mean  a  few  years  ago— the  physical  con- 
ditions, the  surroundings  of  the  men,  were  such  that  no  self-respecting 
American  youth  would  submit  to  the  Uving  conditions.  We  hope 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  by  our  legislation  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  existing  ships,  the  hving 
quarters  will  be  such  that  they  will  attract  our  boys,  and  of  course 
uiould.  In  our  recent  laws  we  have  provided  that  on  subsidized 
freight  ships  100  percent  of  the  crew  shall  be  Americans.  On  sub- 
sidized passenger  ships  we  have  the  law  that  90  percent  of  the  crew 
must  be  Americans,  and  all  the  licensed  officers  must  be  Americans, 
but  that  there  will  be  some  latitude  in  the  steward's  department  in 
order  that  our  ships  may  cater  to  passengers  of  French-speaking  and 
German-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  and  other  nationalities. 
But  it  has  been  the  ambition.  Senator  Thomas,  of  this  committee  to 
reach  the  point  where  we  could  have  100  percent  Americans  upon  our 
ships. 

Before  vou  came  in  Mr.  Saugstad  had  dbcussed  in  an  illuminating 
way  the  duties  of  the  master  and  what  his  attitude  is.  I  think  that 
harmonizes  with  what  you  had  in  mind.  He  spoke  of  a  thing  which 
I  confess  I  had  not  thought  seriously  of:  that  the  master's  responsi- 
bility now  is  somewhat  divided  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  has  tbe 
radio,  and  he  is  in  contact  with,  or  can  be  in  contact  with,  the 
owners  of  tbe  ship.  But  still  the  fact  remains,  I  think,  that  so  far  as 
his  orders  are  lawful  the  master  of  the  ship  is  "boss";  and  if  he  does 
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not  function  properly  and  if  he  is  not  supported  in  his  acts  as  the 
master  of  the  ship,  then  discipline  is  sure  to  Break  down. 

The  question  now  is:  How  far  back  do  we  care  to  go  in  this  matter 
of  the  record?     Have  you  any  choice  in  the  matter,  Senator  Thomas? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.     No;  I  have  no  choice. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  then,  Mr.  Saugstad,  you  yourself  select 
some  typical  cases  a  few  years  back  and  then  we  will  trust  your 
judgment  wholly  as  to  the  material,  and  giving  us  excerpts  which 
will  he  of  value. 

Senator  Maloney.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question 
which  I  previously  aaked,  if  I  may.  In  this  committee  we  are  tying 
to  find,  as  so  many  other  people  are,  an  answer  to  this  problem  of  the 
Sea.  I  am  wondering  how  much  conditions  on  the  ships,  conditions 
that  the  men  are  compelled  to  submit  to,  are  responsible  for  troubles? 
I  mean  their  li\-ing  conditions,  the  sanitary  conditions,  the  food  and 
other  conditions.  Would  you  want  to  talk  about  that,  or  would  you 
prefer  not  to  do  so?  I  ask  that  only  because  of  your  very  unusual 
experience  in  connection  with  ships.  I  myself  have  the  feeling  that 
the  bad  conditions  have  been  somewhat  provoked  by  the  living  condi- 
tions of  these  men. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  You  used  the  term  "somewhat  provoked."  I  think 
I  entiorse  that  statement  without  any  question.  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  and  say  that  they  are  the  sole  cause, 
but  tliere  is  no  question  that  conditions  that  obtain  upon  a  lai^e 
numl>cr  of  vessels  have  contributed  very  much  to  keeping  away  from 
such  vessels  the  element  which  I  believe  the  committee  would  like  to 
see  go  to  sea.  Consequently  you  are  inviting  a  type  of  personnel  to 
go  to  sen  which  is  not  perhaps  what  you  are  trying  to  obtain.  I 
mean  the  kind  of  sailors  you  would  like  to  see  are  not  actually  going 
to  sc;i,  very  lai^ely  on  account  of  those  conditions. 

Those  conditions,  in  turn,  have  a  reason.  We  must  not  forget  that 
BO  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  this  country  we  acquired  2,000  ships  in 
less  than  24  months,  and  tliey  were  slapped  together  without  any 
thought  of  anything  else  except  a  voyage  across  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  great  preponderance  of  the  fleet  still  consists  of  those  ships, 
despite  the  fact  that  those  ships  compete  with  vessels  which  have  very 
largely  been  built  since  that  time,  and  which  offer  living  conditions 
and  social  conditions  entirely  different  from  those  that  our  vessels 
were  designed  for.  There  is  just  no  help  for  the  present  situation,  as 
I  see  it.  We  could  not  possibly  ask  the  shipowner  to  change  these 
old  vessels  to  modern  conditions.  It  would  not  pay  to  do  so.  But  I 
believe  everyone  is  agreed  that  when  new  ships  are  built  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  men  live  on  board  ship  should  be  very  much  altered 
to  meet  modem  conditions. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  am  wondering  if  tiiat  statement  is  entirely 
correct ;  if  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  make  the  changes  in  view  of  the 
horrible  conditions  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  fliiat  I  liave  in  mind.  Senator,  is  this:  I  believe 
the  majority  of  those  ships  is  about  ready  to  be  let  go.  In  other  words, 
they  are  17,  18,  and  19  years  old,  and  it  is  a  question  of  commercial 
judgment  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  to  expend  a  fairly  large  sum  of 
moni>y  to  get  these  ships  into  condition.  I  am  not  talking  now  about 
the  sliips  that  have  been  built  during  the  past  10  years.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  ones  that  were  built  in  1919  and  1920,  which  are  on  their 
ver^'  lust  legs,  so  to  speak. 
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II  The  Chairman.  We  read  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  that  Mr, 
■Kennedy  is  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco  to  seek  to  rehabilitate  finan- 

li   cially  the  Dollar  Line,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  some  of  our 

I    greater  ships. 

Senator  Maloney,  I   have   also   heard   some   things   about   them 

I    which  are  not  too  good. 

t        The  Chairman.  That   is    true.     We   have   in   our   fleet   only   41 

I  modem  ships  less  than  10  years  of  age,  while  the  British  have  704 
modern  ships,  the  Germans  have  132,  the  Japanese  have  116,  the 

,    French  have  64,  and  the  Itahans  have  42.     Our  ship  lines  have  been 

I    just  one  jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff,  and  I  guess  the  shenff  has  caught 

\    up  with  some  of  them. 

,        Senator  Maloney.  I   am   beginning   to   come   to   the   conclusion, 

I    Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  shipowners  and  operators  have  not  a  sufficient 

I    pride  in  their  lines  and  their  business. 

.  The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  some  shipowners  you  can  go  as 
far  as  you  wish  and  not  hurt  my  feelings  about  them.  Of  course, 
the  situation  is  a  financial  one,  and,  as  Mr.  Saugstad  hns  said,  most  of 
these  ships  that  we  are  now  operating  were  built  during  the  war. 
We  had  only  17  ships  in  trans-Atlantic  travel  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Just  think  of  that.  If  it  had  not  been  for  (he 
proviclential  fact  that  a  number  of  German  ships  were  in  our  ports  at 
the  time  war  broke  out  we  never  could  have  taken  our  expeditionary 
force  to  Europe.  But  there  has  been  a  combination  of  cii-ciimstances 
which  has  made  it  mighty  hard  for  America  to  develop  an  American 
merchant  marine.  I  am  yet  to  be  con\-inced  that  it  can  be  done. 
However,  you  are  the  witness,  Mr.  Saugsfcad. 

Now  you  use  your  judgment,  then,  about  the  excerpts  from  cases 
which  may  be  called  remote  cases. 
Will  you  continue  your  statement? 
Mr.  Saugstad.  I  siiaU  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed  I  would  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion: Are  the  ships  which  we  now  possess,  which  are  of  the  same 
period  of  construction,  any  worse  than  the  ships  of  the  same  period 
of  construction  of  other  nations? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  see  that  in  the  case 
of  those  nations  which  operate  ships  in  the  indirect  trades — that  is, 
who  build  ships  at  home  and  then  send  them  abroad  to  operate 
between  foreign  porta  only — ships  that  rarely  return  to  their  home 
port  have  better  conditions  than  are  found  on  other  ships.  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  living  conditions  on  board  those  ships  are  somewhat 
better,  as  a  whole,  than  on  ships  that  return  to  their  home  port 
regularly,  where  crews  can  be  changed  and  where  we  expect  a  larger 
turn-over. 

For  instance,  ships  of  the  oil-tanker  type,  which  are  at  sea  all  the 
time,  are  inclined  to  have  better  food  conditions,  better  living  condi- 
tions, better  social  conilitions  in  the  terms  of  entertainment,  libraries, 
radios,  and  so  forth,  than  ships  that  merely  run  in  the  direct  trade 
from  one  port  to  a  foreign  port  and  return.  For  that  reason,  nations, 
especially  the  northern  nations,  which  send  a  great  many  of  their 
ships  into  the  indirect  trades  for  long  periods  of  time,  are  probably 
the  leaders  in  these  better  living  conditions  and  working  conditions 
on  board  ship. 

We  have  luat  received  and  laid  before  the  Maritime  Commission 
the  new  food  regulations  of  Norwegian  ships,  and  they  are  very  com- 
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prebensive  and  very  thorough.  We  have  just  received  a  revision  of 
the  prohibition  against  use  of  liquor  on  board  Norwegian  passenger 
ships.  These  countries  recognize  that  they  must  make  living  condi- 
tions more  attractive  to  ships  that  do  not  return  home  because  these 
nations  lareely  use  their  fleets  in  indirect  trades  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries entirdy.  They  are,  I  believe,  possibly  better  equipped  than 
ships  that  are  running'  in  the  direct  trades.  Since  our  particular 
construction  has  been  limited  to  the  period  since  the  Jones-White 
Act  of  1928,  we  have  not  made  much  of  a  dent  as  yet  in  meeting  those 
same  conditions;  I  mean  living  conditions  on  board  ship.  But  my 
understanding  is  that  the  Maritime  Commission  is  proceeding  to 
inspect  all  its  own  vessels  and  is  making  all  the  alterations  that  they 
feel  are  justifiable  in  the  ships  that  they  expect  to  continue  to  operate. 
What  the  technical  facts  are,  or  the  actual  conditions,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gibson.  In  the  class  of  ships  that  do  not  return  to  their 
home  ports  do  you  include  tramp  freighters? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  am  thinking  more  specifically.  Senator,  of  the 
tanker  trade.  The  tanker  trade  is  the  big  influence  in  this  (Erection, 
The  other  ships  that  I  have  in  mind  are  reaiiy  in  liner  services,  because 
they  stay  on  definite  routes  for  1  or  2  or  3  years.  The  tramp  ships  are 
still  itinerants,  and  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  the  tramp  ships 
carry  the  improvements  of  the  ships  engaged  in  liner  trade.  Usually 
a  tramp  ship  is  a  ship  which  has  a  lower  market  value  and  is  picked  up 
from  other  lines.  I  think  a  minimum  number  of  ships  are  designed  and 
built  for  the  tramp  service,  at  least,  at  this  time.  As  long  as  war-built 
tonnage  is  available  I  believe  that  certain  tramp-ship  countries  rely 
very  largely  on  those  ships  for  their  tonnage  requirements. 

Senator  Gibson.  In  building  a  merchant  marine  is  it  not  true  that 
the  Japanese  Nation  is  making  more  rapid  strides  than  almost  any 
other  nation? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Do  you  mean  in  terms  of  equipment? 

Senator  Gibson.  Of  ships  and  equipment  too. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  You  do  not  mean  in  numbers? 

Senator  Gibson.  The  numbers  and  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  numerical  posi- 
tion is,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  construction  under  the 
1932-35  program,  brought  out  a  very  fine  group  of  ships,  and  a  subse- 
.(^uent  program  brought  out  a  "smaller  group,  ships  which  were  con- 
sidered among  the  most  successful  group  construction  projects  that 
we  have  ever  had.  I  testified  at  length  on  that  subject  before  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  of  the  House  2  years  ago  at  the  time 
the  program  was  under  way.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  projects 
of,  I  believe,  two  more  similar  construction  programs  in  Japan.  I  am 
not  certain  that  either  has  gone  into  effect.  But  the  first  two  brought 
out  11  number  of  very  high-class,  very  fast,  and  supposedly  very 
eflicient  ships. 

Senator  Gibson.  Well  equipped? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Well  equipped. 

Senator  Gibson.  Is  that  not  true  of  Germany  also? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now  to  return  to  the  labor  conditions. 

Senator  Gibson.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no.  Senator.  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  ques- 
tions you  did,  because  we  will  need  this  information. 
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Have  you  more  you  wish  to  say  now  on  the  labor  matter,  Mr. 
Saiigstad? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  anything  else  to  say, 
Senator.  In  view  of  the  changing  philosophy  that  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  I  might 
read  a  paragraph  or  two  from  a  statement  that  I  made  before  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Conference  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September 
29,  1936,  which  relates  more  nearly  to  the  social  requirements  and 
development  than  it  does  to  anything  else,  because  it  points  toward  a 
different  era  at  sea.  We  are  right  now  in  the  development  stages  of 
that,  and  it  is  very  diihcult  for  us  to  answer  the  questions  that  are 
asked  by  the  consular  service,  in  foreign  ports,  because  there  is  no 
fixation  to  the  present  development  that  we  can  rest  on. 

I  think  if  I  may  insert  in  the  record  about  two  paragraphs  here  bs 
a  summary  of  some  things  we  see  in  the  offing,  and  which  I  believe 
should  properly  be  a  part  of  the  present  considerations  of  this  Govern- 
ment, it  would  he  well  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  woidd  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that,  Mr. 
Saugstad. 

Mr.  Sauqstad.  This  statement  is  from  an  address  made  before  the 
Propellor  Club  at  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  September  29,  1936,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Finally,  may  I  point  to  one  more  factor  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
subsidized  ehippitig,  a.  factor  which  m&ny  of  ub  believe  is  part  of  a  world-wide 
movement,  a  factor  which  is  becoming  recognized  in  the  costs  of  operation  of 
ships  and  which  recently  has  become  measurable  in  terms  of  public  expenditures 
required  to  meet  it.  I  refer  to  the  increasing  adoption  of  martiime  nations  of 
social  legislation  as  applied  to  sea-going  personnel.  Personally,  I  believe  that  no 
problem  in  shipping  at  this  time  is  more  potent  in  its  possi  bill  ties,  or  will  require 
more  intelligent  management  by  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  national 
policy  In  reKard  to  shipping.  Systems  of  working  conditions,  wages,  manning 
acalee,  social  insurance,  pensions,  and.  forms  of  compensation  are  in  force  in 
maritime  countries  and  in  some  countries  they  are  part  of  the  subsidy  system. 

Without  diacuBsing  the  diseernible  advancing  front  of  this  movement  in  inter- 
national shipping,  I  may  say  that  at  the  Preliminary  Maritime  Session  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference,  held  at  Geneva  in  1935,  the  question  of  an 
international  convention  on  manning  and  the  adoption  of  a  48-hour  week  was 
discussed  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  French  8-hour  law  which  has  been  in  force 
lor  a  number  of  years  and  which  is  consistently  used  by  French  statesmen  Id 
support  of  the  subsidy  system  of  that  nation.  Since  last  November,  however, 
the  French  Govcmmeut  1^  adopted  a  40-hour  week,  and  the  proposed  application 
of  this,  plus  other  concessions  to  sea-going  personnel,  has  now  been  recognined 
by  the  French  Parliament  in  terms  of  extra  appropriation  and  extra  subsidy. 
For  the  current  year,  the  regular  budget  of  the  French  Government  covering 
merchant  marine  services  carried  roughly  an  amount  of  475  million  francs. 
During  the  past  60  days,  an  additional  allowance  of  110  million  francs  has  been 
allotted  by  Parliament  simply  to  meet  the  additional  charges  imposed  upon 
French  shipowners  by  the  new  40-hour  week,  increase  in  pay,  allowance  for 
overtime,  and  vacation  with  pay.  In  other  words,  of  a  total  annual  appropriation 
now  available  to  French  shipping  of  nearly  600  million  francs,  or  about  40  million 
dollars,  more  than  20  percent  is  chargeable  to  social  legislation. 

I  insert  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  summarizes 
a  number  of  conferences  held  at  Geneva,  at  which  the  United  States 
was  represented,  and  from  which  emanated  six  resolutions  as  to 
working  conditions,  manning  scales,  pay,  and  other  conditions  under 
which  sailors  work.  Those  conventions  eventually  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Senator  Trouas  of  Utah.  Where  are  they  now? 
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Mr.  Saugstad.  They  are  in  the  process  of  the  Government  making 
comments  upon  them. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Did  we  sign  them  in  Geneva? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  do  not  recall  what  our  numerical  position  is  on 
those.  But  there  is  a  definite  international  effort  being  made  to  meet 
these  conditions  and  to  recognize  the  international  aspect  of  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  In  defenseof  tliis  committee  I  want  to  say  that 
following  our  work  in  connection  with  safety  at  sea  our  subcommittee 
on  personnel,  headed  by  Admiral  Hamlet,  who  is  present,  has  formu- 
lated advanced  ideas  r^arding  hours  of  work,  living  conditions,  and 
food.  So  we  do  not  want  the  idea  to  prevail  that  this  committee  has 
not  been  aware  of  the  social  progress  demanded,  and  properly  so. 

Mr,  Saugstad.  1  was  about  to  suggest.  Senator,  that  we  hope  we 
can  have  the  advantage  of  the  work  that  this  particular  subcommittee 
has  done  to  my  certain  knowledge  during  the  past  year  in  answering 
the  questions  we  are  obliged  to  answer,  and  which  are  now  being 
asked  by  the  consular  service.  The  progress  of  these  conventions  has 
not  reached  the  stage  where  they  have  come  up  here  for  consideration 
«s  yet. 

'  The  Chairman.  Of  course  Mr,  Saugstad,  the  sailormen  must 
Tealize  ail  the  problems  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  fleet,' 
particularly  the  reconstruction  of  our  old  vessels.  They  must  have 
the  spirit  of  cooperation.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  they  must  have 
the  spirit  of  watchful  waiting.  I  should  not  be  satisfied  to  have  any 
new  ships  built  unless  they  were  so  built  that  all  these  modern  condi- 
tions would  be  wholly  met,  and  I  know  that  the  report  which  has  been 
made  on  construction  of  ships  by  the  committee  which  has  been 
working  on  that  subject,  has  been  followed  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission in  the  building  of  this  big  new  sbip,  and  also  in  connection 
with  the  plans  of  smaller  ships  which  are  contemplated  to  be  built. 

Mr.  Saugsted.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  the  shipping  industry 
the  world  over  is  recognizing  all  these  conditions  and  takmg  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  meet  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Saugstad,  an  official  of  the  Government  has 
said  tliat  discipline  does  not  exist  on  American  ships.  Wliat  have  you 
to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  cannot  make  any  statement  which  would  commit 
the  Department  to  a  position  on  that.  I  can  merely  repeat  for  the 
record  some  of  the  questions  that  are  being  asked  us,  for  whatever 
value  they  may  have,  if  you  would  like  to  have  them  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that.  We  would  be 
happy  to  have  an  individual  opinion  of  your  own  on  the  subject, 
gamed  from  your  own  wide  experience. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  We  can  summarize  I  believe  practically  the  whole 
of  our  line  of  reporting  on  this  subject  into  four  questions. 

One.  Is  a  sit-down  strike  on  an  American  vessel  on  a  continuous 
voyage  legal?  If  not,  what  remedy  is  provided  by  law?  What  is 
the  eff'ect  on  the  vessel  if  the  vessel  is  carrying  mail? 

Two.  Is  the  vessel  on  call  at  a  foreign  port  while  on  a  continuous 
voyage  to  be  considered  as  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purposes  of  the 
navigation  laws? 

Three.  Is  the  action  of  calling  a  strike  to  be  considered  as  depriving 
the  master  of  rightful  command,  and  therefore  mutiny? 
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Four.  In  the  event  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  the  master  the 
engineer  officers  attempt  to  turn  on  steam  on  the  winches  in  a  foreign 
port,  and  are  prevented  by  the  crew:  Question:  Is  that  mutiny? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  add  to  that,  Mr.  Saugstad:  If  the 
engineers  refuse  to  turn  on  the  steam  is  that  mutiny? 

Senator  Gibson.  Some  of  those  questions  call  for  legal  conclusions 
in  admiralty  law. 

Mr.  Satjgstad.  I  know  of  no  case  where  an  engineer  officer  has 
refused  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman,  ^hat  was  the  case  of  the  Atlantw  where  the  en- 
gineers turned  off  the  steam. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Engineer  ofhcera? 

The  Chairman.  They  were  the  engineer  and  deck  officers.  But  the 
reason  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Bureau  was 
because  the  captain  did  not  order  them  to  do  it.  Yet  they  n^lected 
an  obvious  duty  and  left  the  vessel  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness  and 
with  a  meance  to  safety  by  their  overt  act. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  printed  document  headed 
"International  Labour  Organisation"  and  I  read  article  2: 

ThebiiBinesB  of  fioding  employment  for  seamen  ehall  not  be  carried  on  by  any 
person,  company,  or  other  agency,  as  a  coramerciat  enterprise  for  pecuniary  gain; 
nor  shall  any  tees  be  charged  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  person,  company,  or 
other  agency,  for  finding  employment  for  seamen  on  any  ship. 

The  law  of  each  country  shall  provide  punishment  for  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

Our  laws  prescribe  that  hiring  shall  be  done  by  the  shipping  com- 
missioners, and  yet  one  of  the  demands  of  the  C.  I.  O.  union  is  that 
their  own  hiring  halls  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  selection  of 
seamen,  and  they  demand  a  system  of  rotation,  so  that  the  sliip- 
owner  is  no  longer  to  keep  in  his  empioyinent  men  who  may  have  been 
in  such  employment  for  years  and  proven  by  their  efficiency  that  they 
should  be  continued.  On  the  other  hand,  I  notice  that  ia  one  of  the 
things  which  ia  frowned  upon  by  these  proposals. 

Senator  Donahey.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  there  been  any  evidence 
that  will  tend  to  show  whether  a  completely  unionized  ship  secures  an 
inferior  or  a  superior  class  of  labor? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Donahey,  before  I  answer  that  question 
may  I  insert  article  6  from  this  printed  book  headed  "International 
Labour  Organisation"? 

Senator  Donahey.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Article  6  reads  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  seamen,  freedom  of  choice  of  ship  shall 
be  assured  to  seamen  and  freedom  of  choice  of  crew  shall  be  assured  to  shipowners. 

Now,    Senator    Donahey,    may    I    have    your    question? 

Senator  Donahey.  Just  let  the  committee  reporter  read  it. 

(The  question  above  was  read.) 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  suppose  we  see  what  the  witness  has  to 
say. 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  have  no  information  to 
give  on  that  subject.     In  other  words,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Well,  isn't  the  closed  shop  idea  rather 
a  new  one  so  far  as  American  shipping  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  believe  so,  comparatively. 
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Senator  Thomab  of  Utah.  That  is,  withm  the  last  little  while, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  has,  of  course,  been  for  years  the  Seamen's 
Union,  of  which  dear  old  Andrew  Furuseth  was  the  head.  He  was 
working  always  for  the  cause  of  seamen,  but  never  went  as  far  as  the 
modern  union  in  its  demand  that  it  should  be  a  closed  shop. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Tliat  is,  you  mean  the  closed-shop  idea? 

The  Chaikman.  Yes.     Have  you  anything  to  add,  Mr.  Saugstad? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  belieiie  I  have  anything 
else  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Thomas,  have  you  any  questions  to  ask 
the  witness? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No. 

The  Chairman,  Senator  Ellender,  any  questions? 

Senator  Ellender.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Gibson,  any  questions? 

Senator  Gibson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  asked  us  questions,  and 
we  are  trying  to  formulate  answers. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  going  to  formulate  answers  for  us? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Yes,  sir;  the  answers  will  be  in  the  form  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  Consular  Service.  We  will  try  to  get  them  in  the  process 
now  going  on,  of  instructions  now  being  given  or  of  consideration  now 
being  given  to  those  questions  in  connection  with  the  Maritime 
Commission's  recommendations.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  not  the 
real  answer,  and  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  preliminary  answer 
until  we  have  the  final  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  very  important  questions  that  you 
are  working  on.  I  suppose  the  answers  to  those  questions  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  conclusions  mean  the  fate  of  the  American  merchant 
manne. 

Senator  Thomas.  I  suppose  some  of  us  are  anxious  to  hear  the 
investigation  tomorrow  relating  to  General  Motors.  So  perhaps  we 
will  not  have  another  meeting  this  week.  But  before  we  close  today 
let  me  ask:  Mr.  Saugstad,  yesterday  Commander  Field  stated  that 
the  consul  at  Hong  Kong  was  investigating  the  Hoover  case.  Do  you 
know  or  have  you  any  later  information  about  that  than  we  received 
from  the  Maritime  Commission? 

Mr.  Saugstad.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  information  you  received 
through  the  Maritime  Commission,  but  Mr.  Caffee,  sitting  here,  has 
exchanged  a  number  of  telegrams  on  that  subject.  I  have  seen  them, 
but  I  have  hardly  any  recollection  of  what  their  content  is,  and  am  sure 
he  is  in  better  position  to  discuss  the  steamship  Hoover  case. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Caflfee,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  us 
about  it? 

Mr.  Caffee.  If  you  refer  to  the  crew  troubles  and  crew  discipline 
I  will  discuss  that  phase  of  it,  or  read  to  you  a  few  telegrams. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Caffee.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  date  of  December  17,  which  says: 

in  \'iew  of  certain  reports  in  the  press  allegiMg  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S,  Preiident  Hoover  incident  to  the  recent  grounding 
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of  that  vessel  tn  the  vicLnity  of  Formosa  (Taiwan)  and  because  of  the  requirements 
under  tlie  law  that  this  Department  shall  investigate  the  stranding  of  the  ship, 
and  also  any  alleged  misconduct  in  connection  therewith,  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
as  soon  as  possible  sworn  statements  of  the  passengers  and  of  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  President  Hoover  relating  to  such  alleged  cases  of  misconduct. 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  say — but  the  rest  of  it  is  not  particularly 
important.  On  the  basis  of  tiiis  we  sent  telegrams  to  diflferent  people, 
to  the  High  Commissioner  at  Manila,  and  to  the  consuls  at  Hong  Kong 
and  Kobe,  and  have  received  a  few  replies.  The  case  is  stil]  pending. 
We  have  not  received  affidavits  as  yet.  I  can  read  a  few  of  these 
replies  that  will  tell  the  present  status  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Caffee.  This  is  a  telegram  dated  December  21,  1937,  from 
Kobe: 

Hong  Kong  has  telegraphed  Department's  telegram  December  20,  5  p.  m, 
concerning  conduct  crew  members  of  the  Hoover.  As  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Hoover  are  understood  to  be  on  Pretident  MeKinley  which  had  left  Hong  Kong 
before  the  Department's  telegram  was  received  the  consul  general  at  Hong  Kong 
suggested  that  this  consulate  may  desire  to  take  sworn  statement  of  passengers, 
officers,  and  crew  when  the  President  McKiideu  arrives  here  on  December  24th. 
Please  instruct  very  specitically  what  action  if  any  the  Department  desires  the 
consulate  to  take. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  there  any  reply  to  that  telegram? 

Mr.  Caffee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  whether  those  instructions  were  given 
to  the  consul? 

Mr.  Caffee.  Yes.  This  is  our  telegram  sent  to  Hong  Kong,  and  a 
similar  one  was  eent  to  Kobe ;  and  I  presimie  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment sent  something  similar  to  Manila: 

Obtain  and  forward  aoon  as  possible  sworn  statements  from  passengers  and 
members  crew  including  officers  PreviderU  Hoover  concerning  alU^ed  misconduct  or 
irreKularities  certain  crew  members  who  are  expected  to  arrive  soon  at  Hong 
Kong  on  President  Pierce.  Statements  should  contain  names  of  persons  concerned. 
Telegraph  report. 

Here  is  one  from  Hong  Kong,  which  says: 

Department's  telegram  of  December  18  received  too  late  for  action  here  with 
respect  to  crew  as  ship  is  sailing  in  2  hours.  Department's  telegram  has  been 
repeated  to  the  Preiident  McKinley,  which  is  carrying  the  crew,  of  the  PretideiU 
Hoover.     Affidavits  of  some  passengers  will  be  procured  here. 

And  here  is  one  from  Hong  Kong  dated  December  23,  1937: 

Referring  to  Department's  telegram  of  December  18,  3  p.  m.,  and  my  telegram 
of  December  20,  5  p.  m.,  afRdavits  of  Consul  Stevens  an»l  three  other  passengers 
being  sent  by  air  mail  leaving  December  2()th.  Statements  allege  (one)  lack  of 
skill  in  handling  life  boats,  (two)  lack  of  organization  and  arrangements  on  island, 
(three)  drunkenness  of  some  members  of  the  crew  and  attempted  molestation  of 
women  passengers,  (four)  lack  of  control  by  officers  over  crew  while  on  the  island; 
crew  stating  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  ship  from  the  time  they 
left  it,  and,  (five)  rifling  of  organizations'  baggage. 

It  is  not  exactly  clear  what  it  does  mean. 

Admiral  Hamlet.  The  message  is  probably  garbled  for  one  word. 

Mr.  Caffee.  Yes.  And  here  is  one  from  Kobe,  dated  December 
25, 1937: 

Department's  telegram  of  December  22,  6p.  m. 

No  Hoover  passengers  on  Preeident  McKinley.     Sworn  statements  of  individuale 

available  and  willing  to  testify,  namely  five  officers  and  two  crew  members  obtained 

.   and  are  being  forwarded  with  covering  despatch  via  Prtiident  McKinley  today. 
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While  testimooy  of  both  officers  and  crew  indicates  some  boisterousness  aod 
drucikenness  on  the  part  of  certain  crew  members  it  appears  to  exonerate  crew  of 
serious  misconduct,  important  irregularities,  or  serious  breaches  of  discipline. 

Of  course,  that  is  from  the  crew  and  is  a  different  stoiy.  And  the 
last  one  we  received  was  from  Singapore,  dated  December  29,  1937,  as 
follows: 

W.  Yochman  or  Yocman,  former  8t«ward  on  S.  S.  President  Hoover,  will  arrive 
at  San  Francisco  January  6  on  Preeideni  McKinley.  Yocman  was  spokesman  of 
group  of  Btewarda  of  President  Hoover  who  disposed  at  Hong  Kong  of  loot  from 
that  vessel.  Affidavit  of  my  informant,  John  Meany,  a  passenger  on  PreHdent 
Hoover  from  Honolulu  to  Yokohama,  despatched  to  the  Department  today  by 
airmail. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  when  you  receive  this  information  may 

we  have  it? 

Mr.  Caffee.  Yes,  sir. 
■  (The  affidavits  requested  are  printed  here  in  full;) 

No.  56.     The  Foreign  Service  op  the  United  States  op  America, 

American  Consulate  General, 

Hong  Kong,  December  2/,,  I9S7. 
Airmail. 
Subject ;  Forwarding  testimony  of  passengers  regarding  miscondiict  of  crew  of  the 

stranded  S.  S.  President  Hoover. 
The  honorable  Secretary  op  State, 

Washington. 
Sir:  With  reference  to  the  Department's  naval  radio  of  December  18th,  3:00 

S.  m.,  in  which  this  consulate  general  was  instructed  to  obtain  sworn  statements 
■om  passengers,  officers,  and  members  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  President  Hoover 
concerning  alleged  misconduct  and  irregularities  of  certain  members  of  the  crew, 
I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  affidavits  of  Consul  H.  E.  Stevens  and 
four  other  passengers  from  the  ship. 

These  sworn  statements  have  been  obtained  from  passengers  who  were  available 
In  Hong  Kong.  As  regards  the  statements  of  the  omcers  and  crew,  the  American 
consul  at  Kobe  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Department's  instruction  under 
reference,  since  it  arrived  here  almost  coincidently  with  the  sailing  of  the  S.  S. 
President  MeKinley  on  which  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  S.  S.  President  Hoover 
were  returning  to  the  United  States.  There  was  consequently  not  enough  time 
to  comply  here  with  the  instruction  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  ofhcers  and  crew. 

The  Department  was  informed  of  this  action  by  a  naval  radiogram  dated 
December  20th,  5:00  p.  m.  The  American  consul  at  Kobe  has  also  been  informed 
by  t«legraph  of  the  substance  of  the  statements  made  by  the  passengers  in  order 
that  he  mav  be  guided  by  them  in  taking  testimony  from  the  officers  and  crew. 

Four  additional  copies  of  each  of  the  passenger's  testimony  is  being  forwarded 
by  ordinary  mai!.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  almost  all  case?  the  identification  which 
the  passengers  were  able  to  make  of  various  members  of  the  crew  were  very  in- 
complete, since  they  had  come  into  little  contact  with  them  on  the  ship,  and  did 
not  know  their  names. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Addison  E.  Southard, 

American  Consul  General. 

Enclosures:  . 

1.  Affidavit  of  H.  E.  Stevens. 

2.  Affidavit  of  R.  P.  Dunlop. 

3.  Affidavit  of  Edith  F.  Dunlop. 

4.  Affidavit  of  Maud  Corhett. 

5.  Affidavit  of  Rachel  L.  B.  Drummond. 

Distribution:   In  quintuplicate  to  the  Department;  original  by  air  mail. 

CoLO\T  OP  HoNO  Kong, 

City  of  Victoria,  Consulate  General  of  Ike  United  States  of  America,  ss; 
Before  me,  John  C.  Pool,  Vice  Consul  ot  the  United  States  of  America  in  and 
for  the  consular  district  of  Hong  Kong,  duly  commissioned  and  qualified,  per- 
sonally appeared  Edith  Frida  Dunlop,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law 
deposes  and  saith: 
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1  am  a  British  subject  domiciled  in  Hong  Kong,  and  am  the  wife  of  Robert 
Patcrson  Dunlop. 

I  was  a  passenger  aboard  the  S.  S.  President  Hoover  when  she  stranded  at  Hoisho 
To  Island  on  the  night  of  December  lOth-1 1th. 

The  day  we  arrived  on  the  island  I  saw  one  of  the  crew,  when  he  came  up  from 
the  ship,  throw  open  his  jacliet  and  there  were  six  bottles  of  liquor  tucked  under  his 
belt  around  his  waist.  It  was  practically  dark  and  they  were  giving  us  our  billets 
for  the  night.  First  of  all  we  were  allocated  to  a  house  in  the  village.  We 
weren't  keen  to  go  there  and  we  heard  whoever  was  allocating  billets  say  that  if 
we  stayed  at  the  school  house,  which  was  for  married  people  and  unaccompanied 
women,  there  would  be  e.  guard  maintained  there  and  we  would  be  quite  safe. 
We  decided  to  go  into  the  school  house. 

That  night  there  were  disturbances,  lights,  and  swearing  all  around  the  place. 
Some  time  during  the  night  a  woman,  whom  I  believe  was  a  stewardess,  came 
running  to  the  door  of  our  building  and  said,  "Is  there  an  officer  here?"  "Come 
at  once,  they  are  breaking  into  the  hospital."  There  was  an  officer  there  who 
had  been  on  guard,  and  he  and  several  others  went  out.  We,  ourselves,  were 
told  by  this  officer  not  to  go  outside  for  at  least  an  hour  because  it  was  not  safe. 

In  the  early  morning,  before  dawn,  a  Japanese  naval  officer  from  H.  I.  J.  M.  S. 
Asigaro  (?)  arrived  and  asked  for  the  officers  who  were  in  our  building.  He  told 
them  that  the  Japanese  cruiser  had  arrived  and  that  the  two  American  destroyers 
were  coming.  A  Japanese  naval  landing  party  came  up  after  daylight  and  was 
greeted  with  applause  by  the  passengers  who  were  outside.  We  felt  relieved  that 
they  were  there.  They  posted  guards  at  various  places.  Later  in  the  morning 
we  saw  two  of  the  crew  of  the  President  Hoover  lying  face  downward  in  a  cabbage 
patch  and  drunk  to  the  point  of  unconsciousness.  A  Japanese  sentry  kicked  one 
of  them  and  he  sat  up.  When  I  passed  by  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  drinking 
from  a  bottle. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  crew  had  returned  from  the  ship,  a  first  class  deck 
steward  came  and  sat  along  side  of  me  and  opened  his  bag  which  I  saw  contained 
clothing  and  at  least  two  bottlas  of  liquor.  One  of  the  crew  nearby  asked  when  he 
was  going  to  open  his  bottle  and  the  steward  intimated  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
open  it  for  this  man's  benefit  because  he  knew  that  this  man  had  had  liquor  the 
night  Vefore  and  hadn't  given  him  any.  The  second  man  said,  "Why  didn't 
you  ask  me  for  some  last  night,"  "I  had  six  bottles  of  champagne  left  over  and 
didn't  know  whom  to  give  them  to." 

I  am  unable  to  identify  the  members  of  the  crew  referred  to  above,  but  I  was 
told  that  in  the  school  house  where  we  spent  the  night  the  two  men  who  stood 
guard  were  the  second  and  fourth  officers,  one  of  wnose  names  began  with  the 
sound  "Sch."     Their  actions  were  very  commendable  and  they  worked  very  hard. 

And  further  deponent  saith  not. 

Edith  Frida  Dcnlop. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  December  1937. 

John  C.  Pool, 
[seal]  American  Vice  ContuL 

(Service  No.  4771,  no  fee  prescribed) 

Colony  of  Homo  Kong, 
City  of  Victoria, 

Consulate  General  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ss: 
Before  me,  John  0.  Pool,  vice  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  and  for 
the  consular  district  of  Hong  Kong,  duly  commissioned  and  qualified,  personally 
appeared  Harry  E.  Stevens,  who  lieing  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 

1  was  a  passenger  on  l>oard  the  S.  S.  President  Hoover  which  stranded  about 
midnight,  December  10,  1937,  on  the  coral  shore  of  Hoisho  To  Island  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Formosa. 

In  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Hoover's  crew  while 
ashore  on  Hoisho  To  Island  the  following  are  circumstances  of  my  personal 
observation: 

So  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  no  member  of  the  Hoover's  crew  assisted  or  offered 
to  assist  the  disembarked  passengers  in  solving  the  following  difficulties  which 
confronted  them  during  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  ashore: 

(a)  In  passing  through  the  oil-covered  water  which  surrounded  the  lifeboats 
on  reaching  the  shore. 
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(b)  In  proceeding  over  the  two-mile  stretch  from  the  landing  place  to  the 
village  school  premiaes  which  the  aatives  had  made  available  as  shelter  tor  the 
passengers. 

(c)  in  carn'ing  from  the  landing  place  to  the  camp  at  the  school  such  pro- 
visions as  had  been  brought  ashore,  and  in  coUecting  and  preserving  these  provi- 
sions from  the  frequent  pilfering  or  carrying  away  thereof  by  some  of  the  less 
responsible  Filipino  passengers  and  members  of  the  crew. 

(d)  In  obtaining  drinking  water. 

(e)  In  improving  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  lavatory  and  other  sanitary 
facilities  at  the  camp. 

(f)  In  providing  light  for  use  in  the  overcrowded  buildings  after  nightfall. 

(g)  In  finding  resting  places  on  the  floors  and  benches  for  the  women  and 
children. 

(h)  III  preventing  members  of  the  crew  from  appropriating  to  their  own  use  a 
■upply  of  blankets  which  had  been  sent  ashore  for  the  use  of  passengers. 

(i)  In  effectively  cooperating  with  the  ship's  officers  in  the  latter's  feeble 
attempts  to  provide  food  and  enforce  discipline. 

I  heard  a  member  of  the  steward's  department,  who  styled  himself  the  chief 
cook  or  chef  (a  large  proportioned  man),  object  to  offers  of  assistance,  made  by  a 
group  of  firat-class  passengers,  in  guarding,  preparing,  and  distributing  the  food, 
all  of  which  he  stated  was  under  his  charge  and  care,  I  heard  this  man  refuse 
the  requests  of  several  hungry  women  passengers  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  food 
which  I  saw  was  then  being  cooked  and  distributed,  with  his  knowledge,  to  a 
group  of  ship's  officers  and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  members  of  the  crew.  He 
endeavored  to  explain  his  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  crew  had  worked  harder 
and  were  more  in  need  of  food  than  the  passengers. 

I  passed  the  first  night  ashore  in  a  school  room  together  with  about  thirty  other 
passengers  and  four  or  five  of  the  ship's  officers,  including  the  purser,  a  steward, 
and  the  second  officer.  Throughout  the  night  I  heard  memliers  of  the  crew 
singing,  joking  about  the  passengers,  cursing,  and  fighting  among  themselves 
in  the  adjacent  courtyard;  and  while  most  of  the  women  present  remained  awake 
in  fear  of  being  molested,  at  least  five  members  of  the  crew,  who  gave  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  being  intoxicated,  came  across  the  courtyard  and  attempted  to 
force  their  way  into  the  room  we  occupied.  These  attempts  were  frustrated  by 
the  second  officer  who  stood  guard  at  the  door  with  a  pistol  and  who,  on  one 
occasion,  threatened  to  use  force  against  one  member  of  the  crew  who  insisted  that 
he  had  a  right  to  share  the  room  with  the  paasengera.  I  consider  this  night  vigil 
by  the  second  officer  commendable  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  moat  eS'ective 
and  outstanding  assistance  given  by  any  of  the  officers  in  protecting  the  passengers 
from  a  very  real  physical  danger. 

Officers  of  the  engineer's  department  and  some  members  of  the  crew  were  quiet 
and  well-behaved,  and  I  believe  that  they  would  have  assisted  the  passengers 
had  the  responsible  ship's  officers  done  more  to  assert  their  authority  and  maintain 

I  was  present  when  a  committee  of  male  passengers  offered  assistance  to  the 
second  officer,  purser,  and  the  chief  steward  and  heard  these  officers  inform  the 
committee  that  they  had  done  and  would  continue  to  doall  they  could  to  remedy 
the  situation  but  that  they  were  up  against  a  "labor  racket"  and  were  more  or 
less  powerless  to  interfere  with  the  crew  who  belonged  to  a  strong  labor  union 
and  who  took  the  view  that  when  ashore  under  such  circumstances  they  were 
no  longer  in  the  employ  of  the  Dollar  Company  and  were,  therefore,  not  obliged 
to  work  for  the  passengers  or  to  obey  anyone's  orders. 

After  the  arrival  in  the  morning,  December  12,  of  a  detachment  of  Japanese 
sailors  from  the  Japanese  cruiser  Asigara,  rowdyism  in  the  camp  soon  disap- 
peared; and  after  the  arrivsl  the  same  afternoon  of  American  bluejackets  from 
the  destroyers  Barker  and  Alden  until  we  were  taken  aboard  the  S.  S.  President 
McKinley  on  December  13th,  the  ship's  officers,  and  members  of  the  steward's 
department  in  particular,  did  good  work  in  providing  an  ample  supply  of  food 
for  most  of  the  passengers. 

And  further  deponent  saith  not. 

(Signed)     Habbt  E.  Stevens. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  23rd  day  of  December  1937. 

[bbalJ  John  C.  Pool, 

American  Vice  Consul. 
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Colon r  op  Hong  Kond,  Citt  of  Victoria, 

Contulale  General  of  the  United  Statea  of  America,  «s: 

Before  me,  John  C.  Pool,  vice  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  tknd 
for  the  consular  district  of  Hong  Kong,  duly  comiDissioned  and  qualified,  per- 
aoDally  appeared  Mrs.  Maud  Corbett,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  saitb: 

I  am  a  British  subject  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  Of  Sussex, 
England. 

r  waa  a  special  class  passenger  on  board  the  S.  S.  President  Hoover  when  she 
stranded  at  Hoisho  To  Island  on  the  night  of  December  lOth-llth. 

There  was  no  one  in  authority  on  the  shore  after  we  left  the  ship  except  during 
the  first  part  of  the  landing  when  the  first  officer  was  there.  The  seamen  and 
sailors  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  manage  the  boats.  In  the  camp  there  were 
two  junior  officers,  the  fourth  and,  I  think,  the  second,  who  worked  hard,  but 
had,  apparently,  no  authority  over  anybody.  The  reason  for  this  apparently 
was  the  current  belief  expressed  by  the  seamen  and  stewards  that  their  pay 
ceased  when  they  left  the  ship  and  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the 
company. 

The  first  night  on  shore  one  of  the  junior  officers  came  to  us  and  said  that  the 
eitiiation  was  getting  serious  but  if  the  women  would  go  in  a  certain  room  he  would 
try  to  guard  them.  I  did  not  know  then  why  the  situation  was  serious  and  I  djd 
not  go  into  the  room  indicated.  Instead  my  husband  and  I  remained  in  the  in- 
fants' school  along  with  forty  or  fifty  passengers,  mostly  third  class  and  prin- 
cipally Filipinos  and  Chinese. 

During  the  night  a  very  tall,  fair,  and  smooth-shaven  sailor,  on  whom  a  torch 
was  fiashed,  came  in  and  sat  down  on  a  table  in  front  of  me.  He  was  incapably 
drunk.  Someone  must  have  hit  him  for  he  fell  down  on  the  fioor  fiat  just  before 
me.     He  lay  there  a  while  than  [then]  sat  up,  turned  round  and  stared  at  me,  then 

Kut  his  hand  out  and  touched  me.  I  called  out.  He  did  this  again  several  times. 
ly  husband  then  came  and  sat  in  front  of  me;  the  man  got  up  and  went  and  sat 
where  my  husband  had  been  sitting.  There  was  a  lady  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bench.  She  suddenly  screamed  and  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  put  his  hand 
down  the  back  of  her  neck.  Then  the  man  collapsed  and  lay  on  the  floor.  After 
a  time  he  got  up  and  went  out. 

The  next  day  I  said  to  an  officer  that  I  supposed  after  they  had  slept  it  off  they 
would  be  better  and  he  said,  "They  won't  be  any  better  until  they  have  got  the 
last  drop  of  liquor  out  of  the  bar." 

That  day  we  looked  for  another  place  to  sleep,  A  friend  told  us  of  a  Japanese 
hut  nearby  which  he  said  was  fairly  comfortable.  We  went  over  to  look  at  it 
and  to  his  and  our  horror  found  the  fioor  half  full  of  drunken  people  sleeping.  We 
came  back  later,  aiwut  six  o'clock,  and  found  a  woman  alone  and  dressed  ae  a 
stewardess  just  recovering  from  a  drunken  sleep. 

And  further  deponent  saith  not. 

Macd  Corbett. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  December  1937. 

tsEALi  John  C,  Pool, 

American  Vice  Contid. 

Service  No.  4782.      No  fee  prescribed. 

Colony  or  Hono  Kono,  Citt  op  Victoria, 

Contulate  General  of  the  UnlUd  Stales  of  America,  gs: 

Before  me,  John  C,  Pool,  vice  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  and 
for  the  consular  district  of  Hong  Kong,  duly  commissioned  and  qualified,  per- 
sonally appeared  Rachel  Leanore  Beatrice  Drummond,  who  being  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  saith: 

I  am  a  British  subject  domiciled  in  Hong  Kong, 

I  was  a  special  class  passenger  aboard  the  S,  S,  Prenideni  Hoover  when  she 
stranded  at  Hoisho  To  Island  on  the  night  of  December  10-11, 

There  appeared  to  be  lack  of  organization  in  getting  people  ashore,  considering 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  and  no  immediate  danger.  Little  was  appeared  to 
be  made  of  materials  and  facilities  on  the  ship  to  make  the  landing  easier.  The 
shore  was  extremely  rough  coral  rock,  slimy  with  fuel  oil,  and  the  sea  was  rather 
heav>'.  The  lifeboats  were  very  heavy  and  there  seemed  to  be  too  few  men  to 
handle  each  one  of  them.     Our  lifeboat  was  bumped  against  the  preceding  one 
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and  against  the  shore  for  some  time  before  it  was  possible  to  get  the  boat  into  such 
a  poeition  as  to  permit  the  passengers  to  be  landed.  The  natives  carried  ub  ashore 
as  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances,  which  were  very  difficuU,  as  they  were 
mostly  barefoot  on  the  sharp  and  slimy  rocks. 

I  spent  the  night  in  the  school  building  along  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Dunlop. 
During  the  night  one  of  the  officers  kept  guard.  We  were  asked  to  keep  in  doors 
for  the  first  few  hours  as  they  were  having  trouble  with  some  members  of  the 
crew  who  were  drunk.  There  was  loud  talking  and  swearing  on  the  veranda 
outside  the  school  house  and  the  officer  who  kept  guard  frequently  spoke  from 
the  door  to  those  making  the  noise  and  endeavored  to  quiet  them.  During  the 
night  a,  woman  with  a  child  came  into  our  place  as  she  said  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  with  the  babj  m  the  room  where  she  had  been.  It  should  be  mentioned 
also  that  I  saw  some  of  the  passengers  imder  the  influence  of  liquor. 

When  we  arrived  on  shore  we  were  sent  to  the  schoolhouse  and  particularly 
instructed  to  lea^e  our  baggage  u>  a  pile  at  the  shore.  My  blue  coat,  which  I 
left  with  my  little  case  was  ne\er  seen  again  by  me  thoujth  some  one  else  after- 
ward said  she  had  seen  it  disappearing  in  t-o  the  village  with  one  of  the  natives. 
Lack  of  proper  super\  sion  of  the  baggage  was  probably  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  this  coat. 

When  I  arrived  m  Hong  Kong  I  found  that  a  trunk  and  a  suitcase  fron".  my  cabin 
had  arrived  on  the  President  Pierce,  The  trunk  was  all  right,  but  the  suitcase 
had  been  rifled  and  all  the  jewelry,  which  was  in  two  small  boxes,  had  been 
removed;  the  empty  boxes  remained.  The  locks  of  the  suitcase  had  rot  been 
broken,  but  I  fee!  sure  that  I  locked  the  case  before  1  left  the  ship,  as  I  did  my 
trunk  which  was  not  disturbed.  However,  when  I  opened  the  case  the  things  in 
it  were  in  great  disorder  and  other  small  boxes,  besides  those  containing  jewelry, 
had  also  been  opened,  but  the  contents,  which  were  dolls,  left  in  them.  Appar- 
ently the  person  who  rifled  the  cose  was  only  looking  for  jewelry. 

And  further  deponent  saith  not. 

Rachel  Leonore  Beatrice  Drumhond. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  December,  1937. 

(seal)  John  C.  Pool, 

American  Vice  Consul. 

Service  No.  4786.     No  fee  prescribed. 

COLO-JY    OF    Ho.VO    Ko\Q, 

Cily  of  Victoria. 

Coneulaie  General  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ss: 

Before  me,  John  C.  Pool,  vice  consiil  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  and 
for  the  consular  district  of  Hong  Kong,  duly  commissioned  and  qualified,  per- 
sonally appeared  Robert  Paterson  Dimlop,  who,  being  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  saith: 

I  am  a  British  subject  domiciled  in  Hong  Kong,  where  I  am  tests  engineer  for 
the  Hong  Kong  Electric  Company,  Limited. 

I  WHS  a  passenger  aboard  the  S.  S.  Presiiknl  Hoover  when  she  stranded  at 
Hoisho  To  on  the  night  of  December  lOth-llth. 

TTie  crew  did  not  appear  to  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  life  boats;  there  seemed 
to  be  a  maximum  of  four  men  in  each  boat,  of  whom  only  one  appeared  to  know 
anything  aboi'.t  the  handling  of  the  boat;  that  I  was  disap|)ointed  that  more  use 
was  not  made  of  the  ship's  mechanical  gear  in  pulling  the  boats  ashore  through 
the  surf  and  back  to  the  ship,  since  the  ship  was  only  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore.     For  tack  of  this  assistance  several  boats  had  to  be  abandoned. 

On  the  ship  there  had  been  complete  order  and  discipliue  from  the  time  it 
gounded  until  I  left  the  ship.  The  only  criticism  I  had  to  make  was  that  I  thought 
the  passengers  might  have  been  kept  informed  as  to  what  was  happening  or  what 
was  e^pectcd  of  them.  During  breakfast  the  ship's  loud  speaker  gave  instructions 
for  the  landing  of  the  passengers  and  said  that  each  passenger  might  take  one 
small  hand  package,  not  a  sviitcase.  This  was  the  first  and  last  official  announce- 
ment that  I,  personally,  received  diiriug  the  whole  period. 

When  1  arrived  on  shoro  my  \i  ife  and  1  were  checked  off  the  passenger  list, 
but  there  appeared  to  l>e  no  one  in  elfeclive  conimand  of  the  shore  camp. 

At  the  school  house  the  ship's  doctor  had  organized  a  hospital  where  minor 
injuries  were  treated  and  where  women  with  children  could  pass  the  night.  Credit 
for  the  finding  of  accommodattouB  for  the  passengers  at  night  is  due  a  Japanese 
lady  passenger,  Miss  Kye  Koyama,  who  acted  as  interpreter  and  arranged  matters 
with  the  village  authorities. 
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When  the  crew  landed  in  the  late  afternoon,  just  before  duak,  a  number  of 
them  were  carrying  bottlea  a!  licjuor  and  a  great  many  of  them  bad  their  pockets 
stuffed  with  cigars,  I  was  offered  cigars  by  some  of  them  and  saw  one  member 
of  the  crew  trying  to  peratiadc  the  ship's  doctor  to  have  a  drink  from  a  bottle 
which  looked  like  a  champagne  battle.  They  lit  a  fire  outside  and  sat  arouDd 
the  fire  drinking  until  a  late  hour,  when  it  appeared  from  the  noise  that  they 
were  fighting  among  themselves.  Later  on  they  attempted  to  enter  the  school 
buildings  in  which  women  and  children  and  one  or  two  married  couples  were 
attempting  to  sleep.  In  the  building  in  which  1  was  they  were  prevented  from 
entering  bj-  one  of  the  ship's  officers  (I  believe  he  was  the  second  or  third  ofRcer), 
who  remained  on  guard  at  the  door  all  night.  They  were  very  disorderly  and 
used  very  b'ad  language,  indeed,  in  front  of  the  ladies.  I  heard  numbers  of  the 
passengers  complaining  next  morning  that  these  men  had  entered  their  rooms 
and  had  either  assaulted  them  or  attempted  to  do  so.  The  following  day  I  saw 
more  liquor  brought  in.  One  member  of  the  ship's  company  produced  a  brown 
leather  bag  from  which  he  removed  in  my  presence  two  bottles  of  whisky  and 
one  bottle  of  gin. 

Tliat  during  the  following  morning  a  number  of  the  crew  gathered  in  the  school 
room  where  I  wus  setti'ig,  and  in  discussing  the  situation  informed  me  that  they 
were  no  longer  members  of  the  crew:  that  their  pay  had  stopped  when  they  left 
'  the  ship.  When  called  on  to  provide  a  work  party  by  the  officers  certain  men 
volunteered  at  once,  others  did  so  when  called  on  to  "behave  like  men"  by  the 
officers,  while  a  third  group  called  a  committee  meeting,  produced  books  of  union 
rules,  and  finally  decided  to  assist. 

While  I  was  awaiting  the  sompans  to  take  me  off  to  the  McKinley  a  quantity 
of  passengers'  baggage  was  carried  down  to  the  landing  place  and  I  noticed 
several  pieces  of  rather  good-looking  rawhide  luggage  the  locks  of  which  had 
quite  evidently  been  forcibly  broken  open  and  the  cases  were  tied  up  with  pieces 
of  ship's  rope. 

The  handling  of  the  motor  launches  from  the  American  destroyers,  in  which  I 
was  taken  out  to  the  President  MeKinley  was  a  fine  example  of  seamanship,  in 
verj-  definite  contrast  with  the  landing  from  the  Hoover. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  disorderly  behavior  was  only  on  the  part 
of  a  relatively  small  section  of  the  crew.  Some  members  worked  hard  during  the 
whole  period'  and  were  of  great  assistance.  Other  passengers  have  mentioned 
members  who  assisted  them,  but  the  t«'o  known  to  me  who  were  outstanding  in 
helpfulness  and  cheerfulness  were  Jerry  Bergman,  the  special  class  deck  steward, 
ana  David,  a  first  class  belt  boy, 

I  am  unable  to  identify  the  members  of  the  crew  referred  to  above,  for  I  did 
"    ■     "         ■   ■      "  intact  with  them  on  the  ship. 


And  further  deponent  saith  not. 


Robert  Patters  on  Dcnlop. 
e  this  22nd  day  of  December  1937. 


Tlie  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much.  I  think  that  is  all 
this  ntornine.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen  and  to 
the  State  Dopttrtmant,  If  you  will  give  our  compliments  to  the 
Secretan'  an<l  tell  him  we  appreciate  his  courtesy,  I  will  thank  you. 

Mr.  Caffee.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Satcstad,  "We  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Senator  Copeland,  may  I  make  this  one 
request — that  they  will  go  over  the  labor  features  of  this  bill  and 
point  out  for  us  wherein  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  this  inter- 
national agreement,  which  will  probably  be  made  treaties.  Of 
course,  I  should  like  for  my  own  information  at  least  to  see  whether 
our  legislation  is  written  consistently  with  what  will  become  treaty 
law,  if  it  does  become  treaty  law. 

The  Chairm.an,  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  information. 
Along  that  line  may  I  ask,  Admiral  Hamlet — you  are  familiar  with 
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this  convention  and  with  the  l^islation  which  has  been  formulated 
by  your  committee:  Does  the  l^slation  you  have  formulated  conform 
to  this? 

Admiral  Hamlet.  Very  closely. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  your  question,  Senator  Maloney? 

Senator  Maloney.  Perhaps  it  has  already  been  taken  care  of 
because,  as  you  know,  I  have  had  to  attend  other  committee  meetings 
at  times,  but  I  understand  that  members  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
or  the  Commission  itself,  have  made  a  study  of  conditions  on  many 
vessels.  I  am  wondering  if  a  member  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
has  testified;  or  if  not,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  have  such 
information. 

-The  Chairman.  We  have  had  such  testimony,  but  not  as  explicitly 
as  you  perhaps  desire.     So  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  for  it. 

Senator  Maloney,  I  know  that  some  of  the  labor  groups  m^ht 
give  us  a  picture  that  would  be  overcolored.  So  I  thought  if  we 
could  get  the  information  from  the  Maritime  Commission  we  would . 
have  something  pretty  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  Mann.  We  will  have 
somebody  from  the  Maritime  Commission,  Senator  Maloney,  to  give 
you  that  information. 

Any  further  questions?  [A  pause,  without  response.]  There  being 
no  further  questions  at  this  time  the'  joint  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  for  the  day. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:15  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  5,  1938,  the 
committee  adjourned  subject  to  call.) 

Official  Documents  Submitted  by  State  Department 

Note. — A  considerable  number  of  documents  not  quoted  here  were  submitted 
by  the  State  Departmait,  mostly  concerning  incidents  which  occurred  prior  to 
1937. 

Exhibit  1 


I  regret  that  my  first  letter  to  you  should  be  ft  gloomy  one,  but  a  gloomy  one, 
unfortunately,  it  is. 

The  facts  are  that,  insofar  as  concerns  the  American  merchant  marine,  conditions 
are  bad,  and  on  the  ships  of  some  of  the  lines  they  actually  are  mutinous.  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  if  you  were  to  get  an  opinion  from  consular  officers  on-the  line, 
San  Fran  Cisco- Hong  Kong- Marseille,  they  just  don't  know  where  they  are. 

On  May  8th,  last,  we  had  difficulty  with  the  President  Adams  of  the  Dollar  line, 
and  on  May  22nd  in  despatch  numbered  338  the  various  phases  of  the  situation 
were  communicated  to  the  Department  and,  with  a  view  to  handling  future  diffi- 
culties  which  were  and  are  to  be  expected,  certain  categorical  questions  were 
asked.  They  were  asked  only  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  regulations,  the 
navigation  laws,  and  all  the  various  volumes  of  international  law  and  the  statutes 
to  be  found  ia  our  library. 

The  questions  were: 

(a)  Is  a  sit  down  strike  on  an  American  vessel  on  continuous  voyage  [in  the  port 
of  Marseille]  legal?  If  not,  what  remedy  is  provided  by  law?  What  is  the  effect 
if  the  vessel  is  carrying  mail? 

(6)  Is  a  vessel  on  call  at  a  foreign  [the]  port  [of  Marseille]  while  on  a  continuous 
voyage  to  be  considered  as  on  tbe  higb  seas  for  purposes  of  the  navigation  laws? 

(c)  Is  the  action  of  calling  a  strike  to  be  considered  as  depriving  the  master,  of 
riglitful  command  and  therrfore  mutiny? 

('J)  In  the  event,  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  the  master,  the  engineer 
ofheers  attempt  to  turn  on  steam  on  the  winches  in  a  foreign  port  and  are  pre- 
vented by  the  crew:  Is  that  mutiny? 
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The  aiiNwcr  to  the  fourth  question  is  at  first  night  obvionn,  but  as  you  know 
the  obvious  ititcrp relation  is  not  always  supported;  atid  coni^ular  iidicers  have  to 
protect  themselves  in  ttic  event  the  Department  of  Justice  ahuuld  not  prosecute 
the  case. 

In  so  far  a^  tlie  tirHt  question  is  concerned,  a  clear-cut  answer  tlicrcto  is  at  the 
root  of  everything.  If  a  sit-down  strike  is  legal,  tlicre  ie  no  use  talking  of  mutiny 
or  lnsuliordinatio[i. 

The  second  was  asked  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
crew  constitutes  insubordination  on  the  high  seas  or  in  port.  There  is  quite  a 
difference,  and  one  American  master  informs  me  that  to  his  knowledge  the  De- 
partment has  ruled  the  vessel  to  be  constructively  on  tlie  high  seas. 

The  third  was  asked  to  clarify  the  status  of  so-called  delegates. 

The  Department's  reply  of  June  7,  1037,  transmitted  a  copy  of  a,  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  effect  that  under  certain  circumstances  seamen  charged 
with  mutiny  by  American  consular  officers  on  American  vessels  in  a  foreign  port 
would  1)6  proseeurcd  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States.  The  opinion 
is  frirther  illustrated  by  discus-sions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "port  of  distress", 
and  the  Departnient  further  amplifies  by  pointing  out  in  answer  to  wliat  it  states 
was  my  inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  which  constitute  mutiny  on  an  American 
vessel,  that  when  such  mutiny  does  occur  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  further,  that  any  action  tending  to  deprive  a  master  of  right- 
ful command  is  mutinv. 

I  regret  that  I  can  ^nd  nothing  in  the  Department's  instruction  that  answered 
the  questions  proposed,  and  they  were  and  are  very  important. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  conditions  which  obtam  today  are  most  serious,  and 
the  service  in  the  firld  ucgcntly  needs  the  constructive  and  sympathetio  co-op- 
eration of  the  section  of  the  Departnient  concerned  with  this  work. 

To  my  knowledge  the  Department  ia  in  receipt  of  despatches  from  Kobe, 
Hong  Kong,  Hombay,  and  this  office  and  undoubtedly  has  heard  from  Singapore 
and  elsewhere,  from  all  of  which  you  will  see  tlmt  the  record  of  insubordination 
is  continuous. 

It  was  ho|ied  that  the  unfortunate  conditions  were  passing.  Only  last  Friday, 
however,  the  local  press  and  the  New  York  Hearld,  Paris  edition,  had  a  story  of 
mutiny  on  the  Pregiilent  Adams  at  Naples,  which  caused  the  Italian  Government 
to  confine  the  crew  to  the  ship  at  Genoa. 


pHB  Extent  to  Which  the  Above  Qt^estionh  are  Answered  bt  Uecent 
Decision  is  Illuhthated  by  the  Charge  to  the  Jury  in  the  "ALGIC" 

Casb,  Hbbewjth  Submitted 


In  the  United  States  DisTBieT  Court  for  the  District  or  Maryland 
United  Stales  of  America  vs  Waller  H.  Rees  el  at.     No.  18626- Criminal.     Balti- 


Cbebtnut,  J. 

Mr.  Foreman  and  gentlemen  oF  the  jury:  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  a  little  later 
this  evening,  but  this  case  will  have  to  be  argued  by  counsel  tomorrow  and  I  wish 
to  give  counsel  the  fullest  time  possible  to  fully  discuss  the  case  before  you  on  the 
faets  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  start  at  ten  o'clock 
tomorrow,  I  think  I  had  better  give  you  my  charge  this  evening. 

Now,  the  testimony  in  this  case  havine  been  completed,  It  is  now  the  appro- 
priate time,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  In  this  Court,  for  the  Judge 
to  instruct  you  as  to  the  law  of  the  ease  and  to  make  some  summary  of  the  testi- 
mony in  relatioi>  to  the  charge  brought  by  the  Government  against  the  fourteen 
defendants  in  this  case.  The  respective  functions  of  the  Court  and  jury  are  that 
the  rcH|K»nsil)ility  for  determining  the  law  of  the  case  rests  with  the  Judge  alone 
and  the  res|>onsibitity  for  determining  the  facts  is  solely  the  province  of  the 
jury.  While  you  will  therefore  accept  without  question  the  law  as  announced 
by  the  Court,  you  yourselves  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  facts  established  by  the 
testimony,  and  anything  that  I  may  say  in  summarizing  the  facts  is  intended 
merely  a»  an  aid  to  you  in  reaching  a  proper  verdict.  You  are  in  no  way  bound 
by  my  view  of  the  testimony  but  should  consult  your  own  recollection  and  give  it 
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such  weight  as  you  find  proper.     Anything  that  I  say  with  regard  to  the  testimony 
is  merely  advisory  to  you. 

Now,  first  before  comiog  to  the  specific  charge  and  announcing  the  law  of  the 
case,  I  wish  to  state  to  you  some  general  principles  of  law  that  are  applicable  to 
this  case  as  a.  criminal  charge  as  contrasted  with  civil  caaes.  Id  a  civil  case  IQ 
general  the  jury  properly  gives  a  verdict  for  the  Plaintiff  or  Defendant  as  the 
case  may  be,  based  on  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  for  one  party  or  the 
other;  but  in  a  criminal  case  the  rule  is  different  and  before  anyone  is  convicted 
of  a  crime  the  Government  preferring  the  chaise  must  establish  the  truth  of  the 
charge  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  that  is  to  say, 
the  measure  of  proof  required  in  a  criminal  case  is  greater  than  iti  a  civil  case. 
In  a  crime  such  as  is  charged  here  the  Defendants  may  be  prosecut«d  only  after 
indictment  by  a  Grand  Jury,  which  has  been  complied  with  in  this  case,  but  the 
indictment  itself  is  no  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  but  only  the 
formal  method  of  accusing  the  Defendants  and  putting  them  on  their  actual 
trial  before  a  petit  jury.  Then  again  the  Defendants  are  entitled  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence;  that  is  to  say,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Government 
to  show  their  guilt:  and  this  presumption  remains  with  them  as  a  positive  pro- 
tection until  the  Government  has  established  their  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Various  definitions  have  at  times  been  given  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
reasonable  doubt.  It  is  said  that  it  must  be  of  such  a  satisfactory  nature  that  the 
jury  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  an 
abiding  conviction  to  a  moral  ceri.ainty.  But  it  is  seldom  possible  in  any  Court 
trial  to  establish  a  proposition  to  what  may  be  described  as  a  mathematical 
certainty  and  therefore  the  law  does  not  require  the  jury  to  be  convinced  beyond 
merely  speculative  or  whimsical  or  every  possible  doubt,  but  only  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  is,  a  doubt  of  such  a  character  that  one  can  give  to  one's 
self  a  substantial  reason.  Then  you  can  properly  say  you  are  nevertheless  satis- 
fied beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  In  other  words,  the  word  '"reasonable"  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  word  "whimsical"  or  "fanciful"  or  "imaginary."  So  much  for. 
the  general  principles  that  should  guide  the  jury  in  weighing  the  evidence  in 
this  case  as  in  other  criminal  cases. 

We  come  now  to  the  specific  charge  in  the  indictment.  It  is  based  on  a  statute 
of  the  United  States  passed  by  Congress  and  which  has  been  in  force  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  and  indeed  to  the  extent  embraced  in  the  indictment  in  this  case, 
it  has  been  in  substance  in  effect  since  1790.  The  statute  as  it  now  reads  with 
amendments  from  time  to  time  is  Section  483  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  being  that  part  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Criminal  Code,  which  reads  as  follows:  The  heading  is  "Inciting  revolt  or 
mutiny  on  shipboard.  Whoever,  being  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  any  other  waters  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  endeavors  to  make  a  revolt  or  mutiny  on  board 
such  vessel,  or  combines,  conspires,  or  confederates  with  any  other  person  on  board 
to  make  such  revolt  or  mutiny,  or  solicits,  incites,  or  stirs  up  any  other  of  the  crew 
to  disobey  or  resist  the  lawful  orders  of  the  master  or  other  officer  of  such  vessel, 
or  to  refuse  or  neglect  tiieir  proper  duty  on  board  thereof,  or  to  betray  their  proper 
trust,  or  assembles  with  others  in  a  tumultuous  and  mutinous  manner,  or  makes  a 
riot  on  board  thereof,  or  unlawfully  confines  the  master  or  other  commanding 
officer  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  vears,  or  both." 

The  particular  part  of  tl "      t  t  t       h'  h       b    l*      th      1     g         d  'nst 

these  defendants  is  that  whhd         Ed  tmk  Itbdch 

vessel  or  combines,  conspi  fed      t         th      y    tl      pers  b      d  to 

make  such  revolt."     You       II       tthtthdfdatsar  hgd  with 

having  completed  or  pcrfe  t  d  mm  t  d  t     1  It        m   f  but 

merelv  with  an  endeavor  PJt  k  Itlth  tna 

conspiracy  means  an  agre  t    f  t  b         f  th  t  ke  a 

revolt  and  an  nedeavor  to        k  It  1         pi       som  tl      g        re  than 

mere  agreement,  that  is  tl      d       g     f  t    i    t  tl        ore  t  ff  ct. 

These  defendants  are  charged  with  two  separate  con 
indictment,  one  count  charging  merely  the  conspiracy  o 
the  other  an  endeavor  to  make  a  revolt. 

Now  for  some  years  after  the  statute  was  first  passed  in  1790,  there  was  some 
uncertainty  as  to  t)ic  precise  meaning  and  scope  of  the  word  "revolt"  as  used  in 
this  .statute,  that  is  to  say,  just  what  acts  were  contemplated  and  prohibited  by 
the  statute.  But  such  doubts  and  uncertainties  as  first  existed  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  have  been  removed  by  many  judicial  decisions  in  cases 
in  federal  courts,  including  about  1824  a  definition  of  revolt  given  by  the  Supreme 
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Cmjrt  of  the  United  StatuM;  and  furthur  in  1835  a  statutory  defliiitiou  coiilaiiiod 
iti  an  Act  of  CoiiKriiHH  whjcli  dufinod  a  ruvult  w  followH,  iu  Doctiun  484,  uf  Titin  18, 
at  poKO  372. 

Nuw  tuiru  JH  thu  duliiutjun  in  g,  law  of  CunffreHH  uf  wlmt  a  revolt  conHliits  of. 
The  Btfttiitu  I  jiidt  road  you  wa«  an  attempt  or  endeavor  or  conapiraoy  to  mako  ft 
revolt.  Thin  Htiitiitu  diidnuH  what  a  rovoll  Itticlf  in.  "Revolt  or  uiiitiny  on  uhip- 
board.  Whoever,  lioiiiK  uf  the  eruw  of  a  vcHHel  uf  thu  United  Slatca,  on  the  high 
NUAN,  or  on  any  waturH  within  thu  odiairalty  and  maritime  jiiriHdictiiiii  of  tne 
tJiiitc<l  StateH,  unlawfully  and  with  foruo  or  by  fraud,  or  iiitiiiiidatiiiii,  imiirpit  the 
command  of  Hiicli  veHHelfrom  the  maab^r  or  other  lawful  olTionr  in  command  thuroof, 
or  de[irivea  him  of  authority  and  command  on  board,  or  resiHtH  or  previuittt  hira 
in  the  free  and  lawful  exerciisc  thereof,  or  tranafcrn  Nuch  authority  and  command 
to  another  not  lawfully  enlitliMi  thert'lo,  w  guilty  of  a  revolt  and  mutiny,  and  idiall 
be  filled  not  more  than  S2,000,  and  inipriHoned  not  more  than  tun  yearn." 

You  wilt  note  that  thiti  iattiir  Htatiitory  definition  is  in  thealUirnative  iireaentinK 
different  phoacH  or  claweH  of  factH  or  acta  which  aoparately  coiiatitute  a  revolt. 
Unt  all  of  tht^in  have  in  Kt^neral  the  feature  of  in  Hotnn  way  tli'iirivinK,  by  the  crew 
the  niiiHt<T  of  the  tihi])  of  hln  elTective  eoiniiiand  of  tlur  ahip.  That  la  to  aay,  there 
are  diffiTeiit  Jtindw  cif  revolt  which  differ  from  one  anotlier  in  the  extent  of  gravity 
of  the  offenw.  The  inoat  acriouH  form  of  a  revolt  would  Ik;  that  which  hy  actual 
forci!  dcpoaea  the  inaater  from  the  command  of  a  veawil  l>y  imi>riitoninfl;  or  otherwlae 
oonflnins  him  aa  a  priaoner.  Hut  nlao  a  revolt  of  thu  letwer  degnte  of  gravity  may 
conaiat  in  iniTely  rejiinting  thu  captain  or  inaatur  of  the  aiiip  in  the  free  and  lawful 
oxerciao  of  his  authority  aa  commander. 

Now,  tlic  KtatiitcH  of  the  United  Staten  alao  provide  what  ahall  bo  the  dulica  of 
an  individual  memlier  of  a  (^rcw  with  reK&rd  to  ob4>ying  tlie  command  of  tlio  cap- 
tain and  in  tlie  Htalnti'B  of  the  United  SLatea,  Chapter  IH  of  Title  40,  Section  701 
of  the  UniliHi  KtaU'a  ('oiie,  there  la  dehtiod  varloua  olfenHt^a  and  uunlahmont  with 
regard  to  nt^amen.  "Whenever  any  acaman  who  haa  been  regularly  engaited  or 
any  apprentice  in  aea  aervice  commita  any  of  the  following  olfniiHeH  he  Hliall  be 
puniahed  aa  follows,"  and  then  i;nito  a  number  are  Hated,  "llrat,  for  desertion  and 
for  ncKlccting  or  refuaing  witliout  reaoonable  cause  to  join  his  veaael  or  quitting  ft 
vcHKcl  witlioul,  leave  or  willful  <liaol>cdjencc  of  any  lowful  conunand  at  aea  by 
licing  at  the  option  of  the  mnatiT  placed  In  irona  until  audi  dlaobodiencfl  sliall  ceaae 
and  u»oii  arrival  in  |>ort  by  forfeiture  of  hia  wagex"  and  ao  on,  and  "for  cunllnuod 
willful  diHobeiiiencc  of  lawful  commands  or  continued  willful  neglect  of  duty  at 
sea  by  being  at  the  option  of  the  manter  placed  in  inma  on  bread  and  water  with 
full  ration^  every  fourth  day."  Tliat  applies  to  the  individual  seaman  who 
rcfiiacs  to  oliey  the  orders  of  the  captain.  Wn  are  Tiot  conccriioil  here  witli  that 
beeaune  obvioualy  there  ia  a  more  serious  charge  when  not  only  one  but  a  Kroiip 
of  tlie  crew  willfully  diaoliey  the  orders  of  the  captain  and  it  is  that  kind  of  a  case 
(or  which  tliia  in<lietmeiit  la  brouKht  whhHi  chargtw  an  ende-avor  im  the  |)art  of 
fourtc<;ii  of  the  crc^w  to  make  a  revolt  or  conapiracy  or  ognHiment  to  do  ao.  And, 
of  counre,  the  character  of  revolt  heroin  refi'rred  to  in  the  teatlnioiiy  in  the  caae  is 
of  the  leaser  degree  of  the  oifenae  <inly  with  which  we  are  concerned;  that  is  to 
Bay,  no  elTort  was  made  here  to  phyaicoily  iiae  force  asalnst  the  captain  or  to 
shut  him  in  liia  room  or  Ut  turn  over  the  geiii'ral  command  of  the  ahip  to  aomebody 
elan  and  the  meanitiK  of  revolt,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  Oovemment  in  the 
testimony,  la  that  of  reaistanee  to  the  lawful  ordera  of  the  captain  or  rcfuaal  to 
carry  out  the  ordinary  commanfla  which  were  in  force  and  you  will  note,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  llu;  (lovennnent  has  not  charged  an  actual  eonsunimated 
revolt,  but  only  an  aKri-i'mi-iil  or  einleavor  to  conaummate  it,  that  ia,  u  degree  of 
offenae  is  clinrxeil  agaiiial  the  dcfnirlantH  leas  than  an  actual  eonaummalud  ruvolt. 

I  turn  now  to  a  brief  Nummary  of  tlie  more  important  features  of  the  testimony 
which  the  tlovurnrnent  iiaa  produced  iu  auppiirt  of  the  burden  inipoaed  upon  It 
by  law  to  prove  the  charge  it  hiia  made  againat  the  dcfemlanta  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  Here,  aa  I  have  aaid,  you  must  consult  your  own  recollection  of  the 
whole  of  the  tea'tiiuociy  uTid  What  I  aay  in  summariiiing  it  ia  merely  intended  as 
an  aid  to  you  In  arriving  at  your  venliet  and  is  adviaory  only.  Now,  in  this  cose 
the  Oovernment  liua  produ<Mid  the  tcHtimony  of  a  numlier  of  witneaaea  from  which 
yiiu  nuiv  litid  the  following  fnete.  Now,  t  will  review  the  aubstanco  of  the  testi- 
mony by  the  (iovernment  with  regard  to  this  ciiarge.  Whether  you  find  all  of 
those  facta  lu*  the  Government  contejiila  for  is  a  matter  for  you  to  determine,  and 
in  considering  that  you  muat  eonaidor,  of  course,  the  defendants'  testimony,  but 
1  have  to  Humnuiri/.e  one  aide  uf  the  cow;  at  une  tune  before  I  come  to  the  other 
side  uf  the  vami. 

Nuw,  from  the  Ciovernnient's  testimony,  as  I  aay,  you  uiay  possibly  find  that 
these  are  the  faelJi  eatablished: 
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The  steamship  Algic  is  a.  steam  cargo-carry ina  vcBsel,  what  is  frcquentiv  termed 
as  a  freighter,  owned  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  which  is  an 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  She  is  registered  in  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  witliin  the  meaning  of  the 
statute  which  I  have  quoted  to  you.  She  is  approximately  435  feet  long  with  a 
beam  of  52H  feet  and  is  of  approximately  5,000  tons  burden.  For  some  years 
past  she  has  been  engaged  principally  in  making  freight-carrying  trips  to  South 
American  ports.  On  July  16,  1937,  Shipping  Articles  were  signed  for  her  comple- 
ment of  officers  and  crew  consisting  of  thirty-eight  in  all,  and  on  July  19th  she 
sailed  from  Jaclfsonville,  Florida,  for  South  America,  After  touching  at  various 
ports  in  South  America,  as  contemplated  by  the  Shipping  Articles,  she  steamed 
into  the  port  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  on  her  return  northbound  voyage  on  the 
early  morning  of  September  10,  1937.  She  arrived  there  about  6:45  and  anchored 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore  between  the  inner  and  outer  breakwater. 
The  purpose  of  her  call  at  Montevideo  was  to  load  a  miscellaneouB  car^o  on  the 
ship.  This  is  generally  done  by  stevedores  and  the  principal  function  of  the  crew 
in  that  operation  is  to  furnish  steam  from  the  engineering  department  of  the  ship 
to  give  power  in  the  operation  of  the  winches  and  other  machinery  of  the  ship, 
which  functions  in  the  lifting  of  the  car^o  from  the  lighters  alongside  the  ship  into 
the  holds  of  the  ship.  On  this  occasion  the  stevedores  to  do  the  work  of  loading 
had  been  arranged  for  by  the  agent  of  the  ship  at  Montevideo,  and  they  were  on 
hand  and  came  aboard  the  ship  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  started 
to  load  the  cargo,  but  after  they  had  been  so  occupied  for  half  an  hour  or  possibly 
an  hour,  or  maybe  two  hours,  the  exact  time  is  not,  perhaps,  fined,  the  work  of 
loading  had  to  be  discontinued  because  the  steam  was  shut  off  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  steam  was  so  shut  off  and  how  it  came  to  be  shut  off  is 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  to  be  determined  from  the  testimony  in  this  case, 

AD  the  fourteen  defendants  in  this  case  were  members  of  the  crew  of  the  ship 
and  all  had  signed  the  shipping  articles  in  the  customary  form.  The  whole  ship  b 
crew,  including  the  officers,  are  divided  into  three  divisions:  {I)  The  deck  crew, 
(3)  the  engine  room  crew,  and  (3)  the  steward's  department.  All  the  members 
of  the  crew  have  duties  to  perform  both  at  sea  and  in  port  but  their  duties  differ 
somewhat  between  the  time  when  the  ship  is  actually  on  the  high  seas  in  motion 
and  when  she  is  stationary  in  port.  Each  member  of  the  crew,  including  oflficers, 
have  assigned  duties  to  perform  daily,  tiut  at  different  times  or,  as  is  called  on 
shipboard,  different  watches,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  each  tor  four  hours. 
It  is  customary  for  the  Captain  of  the  ship,  who  is,  of  course,  in  complete  and 
final  charge  of  al!  operations  of  the  ship,  to  give  his  orders  to  the  crew  not  in  person, 
but  through  his  officers,  generally  the  first  mate,  and  of  course,  most  ships  have  an 
established  routine  for  all  members  of  the  crew.  On  the  particular  day  the  first 
officer  issued  the  orders  for  the  day  to  the  boatswain  about  7:45  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  the  ship  had  anchored  at  Montevideo.  Two  anchors  were  put  out, 
as  the  first  officer  did  not  consider  the  place  safe  holding  ground,  and  two  anchors 
were  required  by  the  pilot.  Stevedores  engaged  by  the  Line's  agency  came 
aboard  at  seven  o'clock  and  began  to  stow  the  cargo.  For  this  purpose  steam 
power  was  on  the  deck.  The  chief  officer,  according  to  his  testimony,  gave  the 
boatswain  orders  to  start  some  of  the  crew  washing  paintwork  on  the  boats,  others 
chipping  on  the  forecastlehead,  and  others  painting  the  rails  on  the  after  boat  deck. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  chief  officer  said  he  did  not  see  any  members  of  the  crew 
on  deck.  At  8:05  the  boatswain  reported  the  crew  were  holding  a  meeting  and 
the  chief  officer  told  the  boatswain  to  go  down  and  turn  them  out,  as  they  were 
not  supposed  to  hold  meetings  during  working  hours.   . 

At  8:20  two  delegates  of  the  crew  reported  to  the  officer.  They  were  Lampkin, 
of  the  engine  department,  and  Rees  of  the  deck  department.  They  stated  to  the 
chief  officer  that  the  crew  refused  to  work  as  long  as  the  stevedores  were  aboard 
the  vessel. 

The  complaint  was  that  the  stevedores  were  thought  by  the  crew  to  be  strike- 
breaking stevedores,  and  the  reason  the  crew  did  not  work  with  them  was  because 
the  crew  belonged  to  a  labor  union  which  has  a  policy  not  to  work  with  strike- 
breakers. That  is  the  ground  of  their  objection,  the  objection  of  the  crew,  to 
continuing  their  work,  as  reported  by  their  representatives. 

The  chief  officer  told  Rees  and  Lampkin,  in  effect,  that  the  stevedore  strike 
situation  was  none  of  the  crew's  business,  and  asked  them  to  go  back  and  notify 
the  rest  of  the  crew  as  to  the  situation  of  the  strike  ashore  as  the  chief  officer 
explained  it  to  them;  there  being  some  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  strike  was 
not  such  as  what  the  defendants  might  call  a  bona  fide  union  and  non-union  strike 
dispute,  but  a  personal  factional  fight  between  memtiers  of  a  stevedoring  gang. 
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1  (111  uut  (Iwull  III)  tliiit  iM  of  luiich  impurtance,  hocauno  I  tliitik  it  ih  quito  irania- 
torial  ill  thix  rumh  wiml  klnil  of  e,  ulrilio  it  wun,  wliHIicr  it  was  a  bona  fido  xtnku  or 
An  uutriKlit  Htriko  iir  wbtit  it  wuh. 

R(H<H  uihI  IjHiii|ikiii  rotiirneri  iilH>ut  H:39  ntid  notifiod  tlid  chluf  olTicur  ttiut  the 
cruw  KtiiL  rofUHi-il  t<i  work.  Tlio  uliidf  ofliuor  iijiiiHiOf  wot't  liiivk  and  huw  tile  orow 
gutliorud  t(i([('tlior  iiiiil  k<>v(^  thinii  iimtriictiijiiH  to  K"  to  work.  All  tliD  cn^w  wns 
lhc^^ — tliiit  JH,  tlic  full  com  pill  moil  t  of  iiiiliiioTiHod  odicerM.  I  tliirik  tlu!  tiiHlinnmj' 
ie  tlwrc  hi'D^  twoiity-two  mcinlmrH  nf  thii  crew  jirow'iit  wiilctli  I  liolkwe  wiw 
nrai^ticiilly  utl  of  tli<<  i;niw  of  tliti  xlilp  tixcliidhiK  tliti  olllccra  and  oiii;  or  two,  putiNiltly 
111  tint  Htowiinl'H  dciuirliiiunt. 

Rvca  uiid  l4iiu|>kiii  liud  told  tlio  clilef  oIUcit  tlint  tlui  cmw  luid  vottnl  to  Mliut  the 
at«ttiu  (iff  uiid  Htii]>  tlur  Htttviidoraii  from  wiirkiiifc.  Mr.  Biiinchl,  tliti  ninint  nt  tlio 
sliip,  iiltio  itxiiiiuiu'd  til  Ki»-Ji  mul  Ijimpkin  iilioiit  tlui  otrlkii  cmiilltlonH  oNhoro  tn  tlio 
effect  llittt  ifio  utrike  wim  not  a  reul  wtrikc  of  union  Mtevedorcii  liiit  mtluir  n  tNM'Hoiiul 
quarrel. 

When  the  eliicf  itHleer  found  that  thi'  crow  wuk  iipimri'iitly  doturmiiUMl  to 
])nrtiiitt  in  their  iiltitiidt;,  he  roqiieHtiHt  Hih-'k  und  Liimpkin  to  iit  liiiiHt  lenvo  Ntetuii 
nil  long  oiKiiigiti  no  tliut  tlic  ImtehuH  eoiild  lie  uovcrod  ii]i  to  prntect  the  curp)  tlmt 
WUN  iLlretidy  in  the  veNHol. 

RcoH  ikiiil  J^iii])kin  tuilmeqiieiitly  reported  to  liiiii  thiit  llm  men  »Kree<l  to  tliis. 
You  will  niit<-,  Kontlenien,  if  you  lliid  tlioM>  fncts  ti)  Ihi  true  tlmt  here  is  the  e«He 
where  the  oflicerti  of  the  tihi|>  urc  lUikiiiK  tbe  crew  liow  the  Hlitti  mtiy  he  run;  uud  Ihu 
oreu'  MtiLtiiifc  l.liiit  lliey  would  jiermit  the  Imtulieij  to  l>o  cloneil. 

The  Imtulu'H  were,  in  fuet,  covered.  The  Ainerican  Coiwul  was  then  Neut  for 
and  he  CHtiie  aboard  the  veNHel  alM>ut  0:2Q,  at  wliieli  time  all  work  had  ceased, 
The  chief  odlccr  reported  the  Hitiiatioii  to  the  capitan,  who  was  Hick  in  lied.  The 
VloG-CouHiil,  Mr.  Adam,  went  to  see  the  crew  witliout  any  of  tlie  officers,  and 
explaituMl  tlie  Hituatioii  to  them  and  informed  them  that  they  were  acting  without 
authority  of  law  ami  ailvlsed  tliem  to  ko  bauk  to  work.  lie  talked  to  the  crew 
for  puHNi'lily  half  an  liour  or  more  and  tohl  tliom  that  thuy  were  lialile  to  be  arreatod 
aiict  confined  in  jail. 

After  lie  withdrew  llui  crow  took  another  vote  and  Roo»  and  I.aiiipkin  reported 
to  the  chief  ollleer  that  the  men  ntill  refiiHiil  to  work,  the  vote  iHiiiiK  eleven  men 
tu  keep  the  Hteain  olT,  Heven  to  keep  it  on,  and  four  inijn  nut  votiiiK.  After  that 
the  captain  of  llie  Hhi|i,  the  Line's  agiuit,  Mr.  Hiaiiehi,  and  the  American  Cuiiiiul 
went  acluirt^ 

Hhurtly  afttrwardH  it  l>ecaiiie  neeeHHary  to  shift  the  aiichuraRe,  wliicli  could 
not  inHtaiitlv  be  done  by  reason  of  lack  ut  itteaiu  on  deck,  aa  tlie  steam  thern  had 
been  turneif  off.  Tlw  chief  offloor  roiiiicstcd  the  flrsl  aiislNtant  onRinoer  to  put 
on  the  sU^am  aKain  as  the  ship  was  said  to  be  in  a  dangerous  poHition.  Tho 
atoam  hail  Ihioii  turned  off  about  nine  o'clock,  but  the  chief  officer  did  not  know 
by  whom. 

After  till'  iioeesNary  delav  in  KottiiiK  the  steam  turned  on,  anil  it  waa  turned  on 
by  one  of  the  etiBiiiii'm,  Mr.  Olafseii,  who  went  down  and  said  ho  turned  on  tho 
main  valve,  or  one  of  the  main  valves  in  the  eiiRiiie  room  where  It  had  boon  turned 
olT,  after  the  ni-eosNary  delay  in  Kettins  the  sltrain  turned  on,  the  anchorage  was 
shifted.     The  ilelHy  wiih  about  ton  to  fifteen  luinuteH. 

About  ttvi!  o'clock,  the  eaptaiii  and  the  American  Coiiaul  returned.  Tho  cap- 
tain aNaembliMl  the  crew  in  t1io  roeroatioii  room  with  tho  ofRcers  and  the  Cunaul 
and  the  cn-w  were  lold  the  captain  could  not  deal  with  them  colteclivelv,  but 
Imlivlduiilly. 

I  think  tho  teHtimony  shuwH  that  the  captain  of  tliis  ahiji  In  the  harlyor  of 
Montevideo,  thiiiisandH  ef  miles  from  Wauhington,  tho  uito  of  our  Government, 
had  the  uiiuhuilI  enpericneo  of  k<>I"K  ashore  and  tole])honiug  to  WashiiiKlon  to 
know  what  he  coidd  do  in  order  ti>  have  work  go  on  on  his  ship.  Then)  may  bo 
other  instaneeH  of  record  of  that  oec(trr<mce  in  maritime  history.  None  ban  ever 
eonie  to  my  attention  in  reudinKi  but  you  BCntloiiion  can  Ronxult  your  own  expor- 
ience  about  tliut.  It  may  not  Ixi  un  uncuatomary  tiling,  but  I  never  tioarn  of 
Hiieh  a  thinji  ha|iperiln'{  liefon<.  Indeed,  the  laws  of  the  United  Ktatca,  gentle- 
men, as,  i  sliall  exjihiin  to  you  a  little  more  fully  j)roaeiitly,  give  iiuite  full  authority 
to  the  eaptaln  of  a,  ship  tu  deal  with  the  cituation  on  board  his  nhip  hiuiseir,  and 
when  this  eaptaln  came  back  and  asHonibled  those  men  and  told  them  that  he 
int<Mide<l  to  exereiHC  Ilia  authority,  thoy  at  uiice  complied. 

Tlie  c^iiNo  niay  give  rise  to  the  lliought  that  it  would  have  boon  far  wiacr  tor 
tho  eaptaln  to  have  aaaerled  hia  ileflnitc  authority  oarlier  in  the  day.  Ho  has 
'explained  Im  reaHons  for  not  having  dono  so.  In  the  first  place,  ho  waa  not  a  well 
man,  he  had  an  attack  of  the  t'lu,  and  ho  had  a  fever;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
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he  indicateB  to  yon  that  the  reason  that  he  did  not  immediately  order  the  Bteam. 
turned  on  again,  when  he  found  that  it  had  been  turned  off,  was  that  he  feared 
If  he  had  doDe  so. there  would  have  been  an  outright  colhsion  with  the  members 
of  the  crew,  which  he  desired  to  avoid.  Now,  whether  there  would  have  been  or 
not,  perhaps,  is  a  question  of  fact  /or  you  to  determine.  That  is  his  explanation 
of  why  he  did  not  act  with  more  firmness  and  rigidity  of  disciphne  earlier  in  the 
day. 

At  alt  events,  when  he  came  back  at  five  o'clock,  after  telephoning  to  Wash- 
ington and  getting  some  advice  and  inetructions  from  his  superior  employer,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  putting  the  matter  definitely  and  distinctly  to  the 
sailors,  they  realized  that  firmness  was  then  Ijeing  insisted  on,  and  they  receded 
from  the  position  that  they  had  previously  taken,  and  individually  agreed  to  obey 
the  lawful  orders  of  the  commander  thereafter,  andthe  next  day  the  cargo  was 
loaded  l>y  these  same  stevedores  without  any  further  incident  and  she  sailed  away 
on  her  home  voyage  in  a  few  days  thereafter. 

Now,  in  brief  effect,  the  testimony  advanced  by  the  Government  was  that  the 
crew  of  the  ship,  including  aU  fourteen  of  the  defendants,  held  a  meeting  during 
the  time  when,  according  to  the  customary  orders  and  routine  of  the  ship,  niiany 
of  them  at  least  were  assigned  to  a  particular  duty,  and  they  determined  by 
unanimous  vote  that  they  would  not  work  with  the  stevedores  or  while  the  steve- 
dores were  on  the  boat,  and  that  they  would  not  furnish  the  steam  for  the  neces- 
sary operation  of  the  loading  of  the  cargo  by  the  stevedores,  and  if  necessary,  the 
steam  would  be  shut  off.  The  steam  was  in  fact  shortly  thereafter  shut  off,  and 
the  stevedores  had  to  quit  work  and  the  ship  could  not  load  the  cargo  that  day. 

After  the  first  meeting  the  crew  was  advised  by  the  chief  officer,  acting  under 
authority  from  the  captain,  and  also  by  the  American  Consul,  that  they  were 
acting  improperly  and  should  go  back  to  work,  but  nevertheless  they  refused  to 
do  so,  and  did  practically  no  work  that  day. 

In  short,  the  Government  asks  you  to  find  from  the  testimony  offered  by  it, 
that  for  the  major  part  of  that  whole  day,  the  command  of  the  ship  with  respect 
to  the  loading  of  the  car^o  was  effectively  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  actions  of  the  crew  resulted  in  the  ship  lying  idle 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  instruct  you,  as  a  matter  of  taw,  that  if  you  find  those  facts, 
then  that  does  constitute  the  crime  which  is  charged  in  this  indictment  against 
these  men;  it  is  wholly,  however,  for  you  to  determine  whether  you  find  those 
facts,  and  the  facts  as  I  have  summarized  them  up  to  the  present  time  are  those 
baaed  on  testimony  offered  by  the  Government.  Of  course,  before  you  reach  any 
conclusion  in  the  case,  you  have  to  consider  all  the  testimony,  no  matter  by  whom 
offered,  whether  by  the  Government  or  by  the  defendants. 

Now,  we  must  turn  to  the  defendants'  testimony  and  see  how  that  fits  in  with 
or  denies  or  esplaine  or  refutes  the  testimony  of  the  Government. 

Now,  the  position  of  the  defendants  in  this  case,  by  very  able  counsel  with  views- 
very  earnestly  pressed,  is  two-fold:  It  is  partly  a  justification,  and  it  is  partly  a 
denial.  The  justification  is  that  seamen  who  belong  to  a  union  when  on  a  voyage 
are  justified  in  striking,  that  is  to  say,  quitting  work,  for  certain  reasons  or  if 
certain  labor  conditions  arise. 

Now,  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  fully  stated  that,  but  briefly,  perhaps,  and 
succinctly,  perhaps,  that  is  the  position  known  as  justification.  Or,  to  put  that 
a  little  more  exactly  with  reference  to  the  defendants'  position  on  justification, 
as  I  understand  it,  it  is  thisi  That  in  this  case  the  striking  seamen  were  justified' 
in  striking  because  the  ship  was' using  strike-breaking  stevedores  to  load  the  ship. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  right  on  the  part  of  seamen  to  strike 
and  quit  work  if  labor  conditions  do  not  suit  them.  Now,  have  I  overstated  your 
position? 

Mr.  McQuAiD.  I  believe  so,  your  Honor,  Our  position  does  not  go  so  far. 
It  is  simply  that  the  right,  as  contended  by  us,  exists  if  the  ship  is  in  a  safe  port. 

The  Court.  I  see.     Well,  otherwise,  it  is  correctly  stated,  is  it? 

Mr.  McQiTAiB.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
what  is  the  law.  So  far  as  that  defense  position  goes  to  justification,  I  must  tefi 
you  that  it  is  no  justification  and  has  no  place  in  the  law.  There  is  no  right  to- 
Htrike  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  anybody,  at  any  place,  at  any 
time,  for  any  reason,  if  the  laws  are  constitutional  and  valid  laws;  and  the  conduct 
of  these  men  on  that  boat  during  the  voyage  for  which  they  had  shipped  and 
signed  shipping  articles,  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  not  by 
the  laws  of  any  association,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  whether  laijor  or  otherwise,. 
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to  which  they  may  belong.  Their  duty  on  thia  ship,  on  this  voyage,  i^  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  those  only. 

Now,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  that  respect  are  contained  in  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  them  is  that  the  seamen,  the  crew,  must  obey 
every  lawful  command  of  the  captain,  and  the  contention  of  the  Government  here 
is  that  they  did  not  obey  lawful  commands  of  the  captain. 

Non',  let  ine  make  this  plain  to  you,  though,  because  so  often  when  questions 
affecting  labor  come  into  court  there  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  law.  The  right  of  seamen  to  join  a  labor  organization  is  in  no  way 
involved  in  this  case.  They  do  have  that  right  fully,  just  as  members  of  the  legal 
profession  have  a  right  to  form  a  bar  association,  just  ae  doctors  have  a  right  to 
form  an  association,  just  as  retail  merchants  or  manufacturers  or  real  estate  agents 
have  that  right.  And  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  govern  themselves  as  a  union, 
as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  the  right  to 
strike,  as  such,  by  laborers,  either  collectively  or  as  individuals,  is  not  involved  in 
this  case,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  conditions  on  land.  The  right  of  laborers,  whether 
under  contract  or  not,  to  strike  on  land  is  not  questioned.  It  is  freely  exercised, 
and  it  is  not  involved  in  any  way  in  this  case.  In  that  respect  there  is  a  very 
grave  difference,  between  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  the  sea,  and  a  moment  s 
reflection  will  show  you  how  and  why  that  is,  and  must  be,  ho. 

From  time  immemorial  the  perils  of  the  sea  have  made  it  absolutely  essential 
that  there  be  some  one  person  in  command  of  a  ship,  because  the  lives  and  the 
safety  of  everyone  on  board,  including  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship  which, 
in  these  days,  sometimes  runs  into  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars,  is  dependent 
upon  the  wise  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion.  Just  as  there  must  be  a  general 
of  an  army  on  the  field  of  battle  in  absolute  control  whose  final  word  must  betaken, 
so,  at  sea,  there  mtist  be  a  captain  in  charge  of  a  ship,  and  the  captain's  word  is 
taken  and  it  must  be  acted  on,  not  only  by  the  crew,  but  by  passengers,  by  stewards, 
by  stevedores,  by  anybody  and  everybody,  even  though  the  captain  makes  a 
mistake.  There  are  a  few  conditions,  in  which  the  commands  of  the  captain  of  a 
ship  may  lawfully  and  justifiably  be  disobeyed.  One  of  them  is  that  the  crew 
does  not  have  to  go  to  sea,  even  after  they  have  signed  shipping  articles,  if  there 
is  real  good  gronnd  to  believe  that  the  ship  is  not  seaworthy.  Another  justifica- 
tion for  the  crew  in  refusing  to  obey  a  command  of  the  captain  or  his  ofiicers  under 
his  authority  would  be  where  the  captain  is  doing  something  that  is  obviously 
unlawful,  or  doing  something  which  the  sailors  have  a  just  reason  in  good  faith 
to  believe  was  unlawful,  as,  for  instance,  there  was  the  case  cited  here  by,  I 
believe,  Mr.  McQuaid  of  counsel  for  the  defendants,  where  the  captain  ordered 
the  men  to  work  on  Sunday  under  conditions  where  there  was  really  no  emergency 
or  necessity  tor  Sunday  work,  and  the  sailors  honestly  believed  that  they  did  not 
have  to  work  on  Sunday.  Then,  again,  if  the  captain  is  inhumane  and  brutal 
ill  his  conduct,  and  undertakes  to  impiose  excessive  punishment  on  an  individual 
member  of  the  crew  without  justification,  there  may  be  a  justifiable  interference 
and  resistance,  not  only  by  the  individual  member  of  the  crew  but  by  others  who 
see  the  inhumane  conduct  about  to  be  perpetrated.  But,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  situation  of  that  kind  in  this  case. 

Therefore,  for  the  law  in  this  case,  it  is  Clearly  true  that  the  lawful  orders  and 
commands  of  the  captain  must  be  obeyed,  and  that  one  who  refuses  to  obey 
them,  wilfully  and  deliberately,  has  violated  a  law  of  the  United  States  binding 
on  him,  and  he  has  no  justification  whatever  in  saying  that  bis  conduct  is  con- 
sistent with  some  other  set  of  rules  that  be  may  think  justify  him  in  his  action. 

Now,  there  is  another  reason  why  this  law  of  the  sea  which  has  l)een  carried 
into  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  differentiates  necessarily  between  the  rights 
of  employees  on  land  and  at  sea:  If  the  law  gave  sanction  to  the  right  of  the 
crew  to  determine  questions  of  policy  and  management  of  the  ship,  you  would 
find  very  few  underwriters,  1  expect,  who  would  be  willing  to  insure  a  ship,  or  a 
shipping  line  where  it  was  known  that  that  discipline,  or  lack  of  discipline,  pre- 
vailed. You  would  find  few  passengers  of  discrimination  and  care  who  would  be 
witling  to  sail  on  the  lines  where  that  kind  of  discipline  prevailed.  And  the  age 
long  immemorial  customs  of  the  sea  have  been  to  the  contrary,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  giving  them  express  written  form  do  nothing  more  than  has 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  men  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 

So,  t  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  without  any  hesitation  and  without  any  doubt  on 
my  part  or  any  uncertainty  whatever  as  to  the  law,  there  l^ing  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal  from  that  view  of  the  law,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  that  there  is 
DO  right  on  the  part  of  seamen  to  strike  against  the  lawful  oommands  of  the 
master  of  a  ship. 
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Now,  it  has  been  earnestly  pressed  upon  me  by  counsel  for  the  defense  that 
this  law  is  a  hundred  years  oid,  and  that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  had  ever  known  before,  and  many  people  are  changing 
their  views  alxiut  the  differences  iti  positions  of  employer  and  employee,  I  find 
no  necessity  for  making  any  comment  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment or  in  any  way  to  challenge  it,  excepting  insofar  as  it  relates  to  this  case. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  a  case  at  sea  and  not  with  one  on  land,  and  there  is  a 
vital  difference  between  the  two,  so  far  as  the  right  to  strike  is  concerned. 

Now,  however,  from  the  legal  standpoint,  the  defendants  offer  another  defense, 
which  is,  if  you  find  the  facts  as  they  contend,  that  is  a  perfectly  sound  defense 
&8  a  matter  of  law.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  did  not  refuse  to  obey  any  lawful 
command  of  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Now,  it  would  be  for  you,  in  the  firet  place, 
to  say  whether  the  two  positions  which  they  take,  first  of  justification  for  what 
they  did,  and,  secondly,  of  denial  that  they  did  what  they  are  chatted  with  doing, 
are  entirely  consistent.  However,  people  in  court  have  a  right  to  offer  inconsist- 
ent defenses,  and  if  either  one  of  them  is  of  itself  legal  and  is  established  by  the 
testimony,  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  position.  The  mere  tact  that 
they  seem  legallj'  inconsistent  is  no  reason  for  throwing  them  out  of  the  window. 
You  have  to  fairly  consider  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  substance  of  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  in 
this  case?  Each  of  the  fourteen  defendants  has  testified  with  regard  to  the  occur- 
rence at  Montevideo.  Their  testimony,  in  effect,  is  that  the  crew,  on  their  own 
initiative,  held  only  one  meeting  during  the  working  hours  of  the  majority,  at 
least,  for  possibly  twenty  minutes  and  that  subsequent  meetings  of  the  crew 
which  were  addressed  by  Mr,  Bianchi,  the  ship's  agent,  and  by  the  American 
Consul  and  by  the  captain,  were  called  not  on  the  crew's  initiative,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  the  others  mentioned. 

The  defendants  admit  that  the  unanimous  vote  at  the  first  meeting  was  that 
they  would  not  work  while  the  stevedores  were  on  board,  or  with  the  stevedores, 
and  would  not  furnish  steam  for  work  by  the  stevedores,  and  there  is  some  tes- 
timony from  some  of  the  defendants,  perhaps  by  cross-examination,  that  it  was 
their  understanding  that  the  steam  was  to  be  shut  off.  However,  I  want  yoii 
to  carefully  search  the  testimony  on  that  point  because  most  of  the  defendants, 
I  think,  deny  that  it  was  their  full  understanding  that  the  steam  was  certain  to 
be  shut  off.  The  expression  was,  "to  be  shut  off  if  necessary."  Just  «hat  that 
phrase  "if  necessary  means  is  a  matter  for  you  to  determine.  But,  the  defend- 
ants, or  most  of  them,  say  there  was  no  definite  plan  as  to  when  or  by  whom  the 
steam  was  in  fact  to  be  shut  off,  and  none  of  them  know  who  did  actually  shut 
off  the  steam. 

They  also  state  that  their  first  communication  by  their  representatives  Rees  and 
Lampkin  to  the  chief  officer  was  intended  to  be  merely  a  protest  against  being 
reqiiired  to  work  with  the  stevedores. 

They  say  they  had  three  objections  to  the  stevedores:  first,  that  bj'  their  actions 
as  they  observed  them,  they  seemed  to  be  inexperienced;  secondly,  that  the  steve- 
dores were  scab  or  non-striking  stevedores  or  stevedores  substituted  in  palce  of 
striking  stevedores,  and,  third,  the  crew  feared  that  if  they  went  ashore,  their 
working  with  these  stevedores  would,  cause  them  trouble  on  shore.  They  also 
Bay  that  they  did  not  refuse  any  direct  command  from  the  captain  or  the  officers, 
and  that  if  such  a  direct  command  had  been  given  to  them  they  would  have  obeyed 
it.  They  deny  that  the  boatswain  delivered  the  orders  of  the  chief  officer  for 
them  to  go  back  to  work,  and  they  deny  that  they  ever  received  any  direct  order 
to  go  back  to  work  from  any  officer.  It  is  admitted  that  the  only  statement  that 
they  made  to  any  of  the  officers,  or  the  noly  complaint  with  regard  to  the  stevedores 
was  that  they  were  scab  stevedores.  They  maJde  no  complaint  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  stevedores. 

You  have  heard  all  the  testimony  with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
stevedores  were  efficient  or  inefficient,  or  whether  that  was  a  real  reason  for  the 
action  of  the  men,  or  just  a  pretended  reason.  That  is  a  question  entirely  for  you 
to  determine.  You  may  think  that  the  evidence  after  all  is  very  slight  that  there 
was  any  real  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  men  as  to  the  inespertness  of  the  steve- 
dores, or  that  that  was  any  real  cause  for  the  basis  of  their  action.  Certain  it  is 
that  they  did  not  make  any  such  complaint  to  the  officers  at  any  time. 

Iti  considering  and  weighing  the  testimony  of  the  several  defendants  to  the 
effect  just  stated,  you  will  also  have  to  consider  the  other  features  of  the  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  the  steam  was,  in  fact,  turned  off,  and  by  whom  it  was  turned  off, 
as  you  find  the  fact  to  he,  by  inference  or  circumstantial  evidence.  The  officers 
have  severally  testified  that  they  did  not  turn  the  steam  off  and  had  no  order  from 
any  officer  to  turn  the  steam  off,  and  the  defendants  testified  they  did  not  know 
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who  turoed  the  eteam  off,  but  the  fact  is  the  steam  was  turned  oB  and  the  steve- 
dores had  to  quit  work,  and  this  was  the  object  of  the  defendants'  meeting  and 
vote,  to  keep  the  stevedores  from  working  or  not  to  have  to  work  with  them. 

Now,  on  this  question  of  fact,  as  to  whether  the  defendants  did  refuse  to  obey 
the  lawful  commands  of  the  odicers  of  the  ship,  the  position,  as  I  understand  it, 
taken  by  some  of  the  defendants,  and  particularly  by  the  defendant,  ParBons, 
and,  possibly  by  two  or  three  others,  was,  in  effect,  that  all  the  men  intended  to 
do  was  to  put  up  a  petition  or  request  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  to  ask  him 
not  to  expect  them  to  work  with  striking  workmen,  that  they  wanted  to  get  his 
reaction  to  that;  and  the  reason  for  what  they  did  tor  the  rest  of  the  day,  the 
explanation  of  what  happened  the  rest  of  the  day  was  that  they,  in  substance, 
thought  that  the  captain  was  really  in  sympathy  with  their  position,  and  that  if 
the  steam  wag  turned  off,  inferentially,  the  position  seems  to  be  that  it  must  have 
been  turned  oft  by  some  ofiicer  of  the  ship  in  sympathy  with  the  actions  of  the 

Now,  whether  you  find  that  to  be  the  fact  or  not,  gentlemen,  is  tor  you  to 
determine  from  the  testimony.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  instructing  you  in  favor 
of  the  defendants,  that  it  you  believe  that  all  the  defendants  did  in  this  case  was 
to  request  the  captain  of  the  ship,  or  the  first  officer,  not  to  make  them  work  with 
the  stevedores,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  striking  stevedores,  and  if  they 
honestly  thought  that  they  should  be  excused  from  doing  that,  and  that  the 
captain  was  sympathetic  with  them  in  that  request,  and  that  the  actions  of  the 
captain  and  officers  apparently  to  the  contrary  was  a  mere  pretense  to  save  tbeir 
own  faces,  or  something  of  that  kind,  then,  undoubtedly  these  defendants  had 
not  refused  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  the  ship,  or  the  captain  of  the  ship. 
But  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  of  course,  as  to  whether  you  believe  that  that  was  the 
position  really  taken  by  the  defendants;  in  other  words,  whether  they  determined 
to  keep  these  stevedores  from  loading  the  ship  that  day;  and  do  their  actions  show 
that  the  crew  was  ho  determined,  and,  in  fact,  substituted  their  will  for  the  will 
of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  or  do  yo<i  belie^'e  that  the  defendants  merely  invited 
the  officers  of  the  ship  to  cooperate  with  them  in  not  allowing  or  having  the 
stevedores  work  that  day? 

Now,  there  is  the  greates  difference  in  the  world  between  the  criminality  or  non- 
criminality  of  those  two  situations.  If  the  men  went  through  actions  and  state- 
ments and  behavior  which,  in  substance,  took  the  command  of  that  ship,  with 
regard  to  loading  her  that  day,  out  of  the  hand^  of  the  captain,  and  substituted 
their  will  tor  the  will  of  the  captain,  then  I  tell  you  that  you  should  find  them 
guilty  in  this  ca^ie  under  this  indictment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  no 
intention  of  constraining  the  captain,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  and  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  disobeying  any  order  that  he  might  give,  and  that  they  were  merely 
making  a  request  to  try  to  draw  him  out,  and  that  he  really  fell  in  with  their  plan, 
as  some  of  them  seemed  to  intimate,  and  never  did  gne  any  order,  and  intention- 
ally refrained  from  giving  such  order,  then  I  instruct  you  mth  equal  clarity  that 
you  ought  to  acquit  them,  that  is,  these  defendants 

Now,  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  determine  what  the  facts  are  in  that  regard 
between  those  two  factual  situations.  You  of  course  will  have  to  bear  in  mind 
all  the  testimony;  you  will  have  to  tiear  in  mmd  the  testimony  on  what  Mr. 
Bianchi  did  and  said  to  the  crew  when  the)  nere  assembled,  as  l>earing  on  the 
attitude  of  the  crew  and  the  genuineness  of  their  desire  <»  ith  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ship;  vou  will  have  to  liear  in  mmd  what  the  American  consul  said 
and  did,  and  wliat  lie  has  testified  to  with  regard  to  the  conditions  as  he  observed 
them;  you  will  have  to  bear  in  mind,  of  course,  the  statements  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  defendants.  But  on  that  issue  of  the  case 
as  a  ground  of  defense,  if  you  believe  that  the  defendants'  position  was  as  summar- 
ized by  the  witness.  Parsons,  one  of  the  defendants,  if  you  believe  him  and  his 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  men  and  the  apparent  attitude  of  the 
officers  of  the  snip,  then  I  tell  you  to  acquit  these  men.  That  would  create  a 
somewhat  different  situation,  with  which  this  Court  has  nothing  to  do. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  defendants'  counsel,  in  their  thorough 
preparation  of  the  case  in  the  representation  of  their  clients,  to  give  you  certain 
particular  instructions.  And  to  some  extent  I  am  able  to  comply  with  that  as  a 
matter  of  law;  and  to  some  extent  I  am  not.  I  will  run  over  some  of  these  things, 
BO  that  counsel  can  have  my  views  as  well  as  the  jury. 

The  defendants  first  make  this  request,  that  if  the  jury  should  find  that  no 
emergency  existed,  the  refusal  of  the  defendants  to  expose  themselves  to  unneces- 
sary and  obvious  dangers,  does  not  constitute  deprivation  of  the  master's  author- 
ity. 
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What  is  there  apparently  referred  to  is  tlie  testiraony  that  these  stevedores 
were  incompetent,  and  the  possibility  that  you  might  find  as  &  fact  that  the  crew 
tJiought  their  lives  were  in  danger  if  the  ship  was  loaded  by  these  stevedorea. 

Now,  if  that  was  a  bona  fide  reason,  gentlemen,  for  their  actions  in  the  matter,  if 
they  honestly,  reasonably  beUeve  that  there  was  a  present  existing  danger  of  the 
ship's  crew,  or  some  of  them  being  mangled  or  smashed  or  generally  injured  snd 
damaged  by  incompetent  stevedores,  then  even  though  they  were  wrong  about  it, 
^parently,  because  the  ship  was  loaded  the  next  day  without  incident  or  accident, 
nevertheless,  if  that  was  the  mainspring  of  their  action,  and  they  acted  In  fear, 
even  though  mistakenly,  I  would  unhesitatingly  tell  you  to  acquit  them.     But 

Sou  would  have  to  find  that  to  be  the  fact,  gentlemen,  and  you  would  have  to  bear 
I  mind  all  the  testimony  bearing  on  it. 
Now,  secondly,  that  the  concerted  action  of  the  defendants  in  demanding  that 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  be  eliminated,  which  concerted  actdon, 
notwithstanding,  recognized  the  master's  authority  and  does  not  directly  interfere 
with  its  exercise  bo  as  to  imperil  the  ship,  cannot  be  construed  as  endeavor  to  make 
a  revolt. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  refers  to  the  same  matter  of  the  stevedores.  I  think  there 
is  no  further  comment  necessary  as  to  that. 

Third,  that  if  it  is  found  that  the  defendants  announced  their  intention  of 
refusing  to  work  with  the  non-striking  or  strikebreaking  longshoremen  at  a  time 
when  the  master  of  the  vessel  had  full  access  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  to  the 
ordinary  processes  of  the  courts,  they  are  not  guilty  of  endeavor  to  create  a 

I  decline  that  instruction.  T  do  not  think  the  fact  that  the  captain  might  have 
gone  ashore  and  gotten  the  Uruguayan  police  to  come  in  and  arrest  these  men  is  a 
defense  on  their  part  to  the  charge  that  is  made  here  in  this  court.  This  vessel 
belonged  to  the  United  States.  Wheo  it  wa;!  in  the  harbor  of  Montevideo  it  was 
in  a  place  where  it  had  a  right  to  be.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  duties  of  seamen  followed  that  ship  on  her  voyage  with  these  men.  Whether 
she  was  in  a  safe  port  or  an  unsafe  port,  whether  the  conduct  that  was  complained 
of  could  have  been  made  the  basis  of  discipline  by  the  Uruguayan  authorities,  I 
think  is  wholly  outside  of  the  case,     I  ther  f  re     f  se  that  instruction  No,  3. 

Fourth,  that  if  it  is  found  that  the  defenda  t  a  tually  f  sed  to  perform  work 
in  conjunction  with  non-striking  or  strikebr  ak  g  1  g  h  men  at  a  time  when 
the  master  of  the  vessel  had  access  to  the  ci  1  a  th  t  ad  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  the  courts,  neither  then  are  they  gi  Jt      f      da       to  create  a  revolt. 

For  the  same  reasons  I  decline  that  instru  t 

Fifth,  that  a  combined  stoppage  of  work  1  a  d  a  sel  in  a  safe  harbor, 
which  stoppage  does  not  result  in  danger  to  tl  ss  1  f  the  improvement  of 
working  or  safety  conditions,  or,  in  other  w  d  ,  a  t  k  ,  does  not  constitute 
endeavor  to  create  revolt. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  on  that  point. 

Sixth,  that  if  it  is  found  that  the  concerted  action  by  the  defendants,  even 
though  ill-advised,  did  not  result  in  danger  to  the  vessel  and  was  not  intended  to 
deprive  the  master  of  his  authority,  the  defendants  are  not  guilty  of  endeavor  to 
create  revolt. 

I  think  I  have  already  covered  that,  gentlemen,  in  what  I  said  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  defendants. 

Seventh,  that  a  joint  demand  on  the  master  by  the  defendants  for  improve- 
ments of  working  or  safety  conditions,  if  it  does  not  usurp  the  master's  authority 
by  means  of  force,  fraud,  or  intimidation,  does  not  constitute  endeavor  to  create 

Well,  I  think  that  is  a  sound  proposition  of  law.  Just  how  far  it  is  applicable 
to  the  facts  of  this  case  I  am  not  entirely  clear.  If  it  is  meant  by  that  that 
improvements  in  working  conditions  had  reference  to  strikebreaking  stevedores, 
I  would  say  to  you,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  that  was  a  matter  for  the  deter- 
mination by  the  captain  of  the  ship.  If  the  defendants  merely  asked  the  captain 
to  refrain  from  compelling  thfln  to  work  with  strikebreakers,  that  is  one  thing; 
ifj  on  the  other  hand,  they  told  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  they  would  not  allow 
him,  in  substance,  to  load  the  ship  with  strikebreakers,  that  is  quite  another  thing. 

Eighth,  that  the  crime  of  endeavor  to  create  revolt  implies  both  the  intention 
and  a  step  toward  its  accomplishment;  therefore,  it  is  found  that  either  the 
intention  or  the  step  toward  its  accomplishment  is  absent,  the  defendants  are 
not  guilty  of  endeavor  to  revolt. 

I  think  I  have  already  covered  that,  but  to  be  certain  about  it  I  will  say  this: 
the  lirst  count  in  the  indictment  here  charges  an  endeavor  to  revolt,  to  cause 
a  revolt;  and  the  second,  a  conspiracy  to  cause  a  revolt.     Conspiracy  is  merely 
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'  the  agreement  to  do  the  thing.     The  chaise  o(  the  endeavor,  however,  implies 

I  taking  some  action  towards  it.     Now,  concretely,  as  applied  to  this  situation' 

■  that  you  have  here,  if  you  believe  that  there  was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 

the  men  in  the  meeting,  to  prevent  the  loading  of  the  ship  by  strikebreakers,  and 

:   nothing  was  done  actually  to  bring  it  about,  tnen  you  would  have  a  ease  of  con"- 

Bplracy,  but  not  a  case  of  endeavor;  that  is  to  say,  the  testimony  then  would 

relate  to  the  second  count  in  the  indictment,  and  not  to  the  first.     If,  however, 

you  find  that  they  not  only  agreed  to  try  to  lAke  the  command  of  the  ship  out 

of  the  hands  of  the  captain,  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  the  ship,  but  that  they 

intended  to  do  that  by  means  of  cutting  off  the  steam,  and  then  they  actually, 

or  some  one  acting  for  them  did,  cut  off  the  steam,  then  you  would  have  the 

case  of  an  endeavor;  indeed,  you  might  have  a,  case  pretty  close  to  an  actual 

revolt;  but  you  would  have  the  act  which  makes  it  an  endeavor,  which  is  a  step 

beyond  mere  conspiracy. 

Well,  now,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  covered  the  whole  case.  I  have  Just  a 
final  word  to  say  to  you  about  your  general  approach  to  the  consideration  of  the 

Both  parties  apparently  agree  that  this  ie  an  unusual  case.  And  it  certainly  is 
that.  I  doubt  it  any  one  connected  with  this  court  has  ever  had  a  case  of  this 
particular  kind  to  deal  with  before,  although  there  have  been  other  cases  in  other 
courts  some  years  ago. 

Now,  the  case  also  is  defended  on  a  basis  which  makes  it,  in  a  way,  a  delicate 
subject  to  deal  with;  that  is  to  say,  the  relations  of  employer  and  employe; 
and  the  case,  therefore,  gentlemen,  calls  for  very  clear,  straight  thinking  on  the 
.  part  of  this  jury.  Before  you  were  selected  on  this  jury  you  all  said  that  you  had 
'  DO  feelings  or  convictions  or  opiaioas  with  regard  to  strikes,  and  so  on,  that  would 
i  influence  your  fair,  impartial,  and  unbiased  judgment.  I  am  sure  you  meant  that, 
i  I  am  sure  you  were  sincere  in  that.  But  sometimes  the  trial  of  a  case,  with  more 
:  or  less  heated  controversy  over  several  days,  arouses  feelings  which  otherwise 
i   might  have  been  lying  dormant. 

Now,  when  you  go  to  your  jury  room,  after  you  have  heard  the  arguments  of  the 

i    counsel  in  the  case,  don't  approach  the  decision  of  this  caae — the  guilt  or  innocence 

I  of  these  defendants— don  t  approach  it  with  any  feeling  of  bias  or  conviction 

;,  either  for  or  against  employers  or  employes,  capital  or  labor,  strikebreakers  or 

'   union  men.     That  should  be  entirely  outside  of   the  case.     Don't  approach   it 

'   with  any  idea  of  sympathy  either  for  capital  or  for  labor,  for  ship-owners  or  for 

seamen.     Approach  it  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  trying  to  determine  what  you 

'   believe  to  have  been  the  real  facte  in  this  case  as  to  what  happened  in  the  harbor 

of  Montevideo,     And  most  of  those  facts,  gentlemen,  are  teally  not  controverted 

by  the  parties.     We  know  the  men  held  the  meetings,  we  know  they  sent  their 

'   delegates  up,  we  know  that  is  not  disputed.     There  is  little  dispute  that  the 

'    (team  was,  in  fact,  turned  off.     Who  turned  it  off,  we  are  not  told  by  any  direct 

testimony.     You  might  find  it  by  circumstantial  or  inferential  testimony.     We 

know  what  the  representatives  of  the  men  after  the  meeting  said  to  the  chief 

I    ofiicer  when  they  conveyed  the  message  of  the  men  to  him.     We  know  that  the 

'    American  consul  was  sent  for,  and  what  he  said  to  them.     We  know  that  the 

'    captain  went  on  shore  and  telephoned  to  Washington,  and  came  back  and  gave 

the  message;  and  the  men  then  all  said  that  they  would  individually  obey  his 


Now  then,  really  the  crux  of  the  case  on  the  facts  for  you  to  determine  is  whether 
the  fact  that  this  boat  was  not  loaded  that  day  was  due  to  the  attitude  of  the 
erew  in  substantially  imposing  their  will  on  the  management  of  that  ship,  in 
which  case  I  have  instructed  you  somewhat  fully  as  to  what  your  duty  would 
be,  or  whether  you  find  that  the  failure  of  that  ship  to  load  that  day  was  due  to  a 
mere  request  on  the  part  of  the  crew  for  the  captain  to  act  sympathetically  with 
the  men  in  not  working  with  the  strikebreaking  stevedores,  and  that  these  men 
had  no  intention  at  any  time  during  that  day  to  do  anything  against  the  will  of 
the  captain,  and  that  if  anybody  is  at  fault  in  this  case  it  is  the  fault  of  the  captain 
being  S3mipathetlc  with  the  crew,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  crew  in  making  the 
captain,  in  effect,  conform  to  their  wishes  against  his  own  judgment. 

Now,  that  is  the  case,  gentlemen.  And  as  you  find  that  situation  to  be,  your 
verdict  ought  to  be.  If  you  find  it  one  way,  you  ought  to  find  a  verdict  of  con- 
viction against  such  of  these  defendants  as  you  think  joined  in  the  conspiracy, 
if  there  was  a  conspiracy.  If  you  think  tiie  other  way,  you  ought  to  acquit 
every  one  of  these  defendants.  You  can,  of  course,  convict  some  and  acquit 
others.  You  can  convict  any  or  all  on  one  count  and  acquit  all  <h'  any  on  the 
other  coimt. 
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And  you  ought  to  consider  the  cases  of  the  men  separately,  and  not  merely 
oollectively.  Some  two  or  three  of  these  men  stated  in  their  testimony  that  they 
really  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about.  They  do  not  speak  English  very  well; 
and  although  they  went  along  with  the  meeting,  they  really  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on.  If  you  find  that  that  is  the  case  with  respect  to  them,  even  if 
you  find  a  different  situation  with  respect  to  the  others,  it  is  entirely  within 
your  province  to  say  to  what  extent  the  man  should  be  condemned  for  something 
that  he  conformed  to  without  a  full  understanding  of  its  implication. 

Now,  do  counsel  desire  to  take  some  exceptions  to  the  charge? 

Mr.  ScHWEiNHATTT.  I  WOE  going  to  say  this,  your  Honor,  in  reading  the  statute 
you  read  the  part  about  the  punishment.  You  might  say  to  the  jury  that  they 
are  not  concerned  with  the  matter  of  punishment. 

The  Court.  I  take  it  that  the  jury  knows  that.  That  is  always  a  matter  of 
sentencing.  If  a  defendant  is  convicted  in  thie  court,  it  is  the  rcspousibOity  of  the 
judge,  and  the  jury  are  not  concerned  with  that,  except  in  so  far  as  at  any  time 
they  deeire  to  make  any  formal  communication  to  the  Judge  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  would  have  any  occasion  to  do  so  in  this 
ease.  I  have  already  indicated  to  you,  though,  gentlemen,  that  the  chaise  here 
against  theee  men  is  not  of  the  serious  form  of  a  possible  revolt  on  board  ship. 

Mr.  McQcAiD.  If  your  Honor  pleases  we  have  exceptions,  of  course,  to  the 
written  requests  that  were  refused,  I  assume. 

The  Court.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  McQuAin.  Now,  if  your  Honor  pleases,  there  is  only  one  matter  of  the 
charge  that  strikes  me  as  not  being  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  the  defense  in  the 
case,  that  each  one  of  the  men  would  like  to  except  to,  if  I  understood  your 
Honor  correctly.  Your  Honor  will  recall  that  in  your  charge  you  stated  to  the 
jury  that  the  defense  in  this  case  presented  a  defense  on  two  fronts,  that  they  seem 
to  be  somewhat  inconsistent.  As  stated  by  your  Honor,  I  think  they  probably 
were.  Your  Honor  stated  that  the  defenses  were  that,  Grst  since  there  was  a 
strike  in  this  port,  or  we  thought  there  was  a  strike  in  this  port,  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  the  otficer;  and  secondly,  our  sec- 
ond line  of  defense  was  that  there  were  no  lawful  commands  given  to  us  which  we 
refused  to  obey.  That,  of  course,  is  prima  facie  inconsistent.  Our  position  is  not 
that,  may  it  please  the  Court.  Our  position  is  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  strike 
in  the  port,  we  felt  justified  in  protesting  to  the  authorities  that  we  would  not  work 
with  the  stevedores ;  but  our  defense  is  not  that  we  would  carry  that  protest  to  the 
extent  of  refusing  to  obey  a  lawful  command. 

The  CooRT.  Well,  then,  I  understand  you  take  the  position  now  that  you  did 
not  claim  there  is  any  right  at  sea  to  strike  against  the  ..commands  of  the  captain 
of  the  ship, 

Mr.  McQuAiD.  We  do  not  contend  that  in  this  case,  your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Well,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  that  is  so,  of  course  it  is  unnecessaiy 
for  you  to  consider  any  further  that  aspect  of  the  case.  Tiiat  is  to  say,  that  is 
now  out  of  the  case.  It  appears  that  I  misunderstood  Mr,  McQuaid's  position 
on  that.  And,  of  course,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  have  told  you  that 
there  was  no  right  to  strike  when  the  defendants  are  not  claiming  the  right  to 
strike.  Their  claim  is  that  they  did  not  refuse  to  obe}'  a  lawful  command,  but 
they  merely  presented  a  protest:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McQuAiD.  Well,  if  your  Honor  pleases,  I  am  afriad  I  may  .not  have  stated 
it  very  clearly.  I  think  what  your  Honor  has  in  mind  is  this:  In  the  oral  argu- 
ment for  the  motion  for  a  directed  verdict,  we  argued  that  there  was  a  right 
existing  to  strike,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  our  defense  in  this  case 
to  say  that,  because  we  feet  that  there  was  a  right  to  strike  and  we  were  ju^ified  ' 
in  disobeying  a  lawful  order,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  to  this  jury. 

The  Court.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  put  it  to  the  jury  in  just  a  brief  way.  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  if  you  find  that  there  was  no  resistance  or  refusal  to  ol>ey  a 
command,  general  or  specific,  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  then  the  defendents  are 
entitled  to  be  acquitted,  and  the  question  of  the  right  to  strike  does  not  arise. 
If,  however,  you  find  that  there  was  a  wilful  refusal,  in  concert,  to  obey  the  lawful 
orders  of  the  captain  in  this  case,  under  the  circumstances  set  out,  then  the  right 
to  strike  by  the  seamen  is  no  legal  justification  for  their  refusal  to  obey  the 


Does  that  put  it  the  way  vou  want  it? 

Mr.  McQuAiD.   Yes   sir. 

Mr.  ScHWBiNHArT.   Now,  may  it  please  the  court,  on  two  or  three  o 
your  Honor  has  mentioned  orders  of  the  captain.     May  the  jury  understand  that 
they  need  not  be  orders  from  him  personally,  but  through  any  officer. 
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The  CouHT.  Well,  the  oiiBtiim  i>f  the  ouptain,  I  miilomtand,  iti  to  oummiiiiioatn 
ordoni  thniuRli  tun  i^xcuiitivo,  iir  i^hiuf  mats,  (tnil  tlio  orders  are  given  by  the  chief 
mate  prenijitably  (Hiinini;  from  the  oitptairi. 

Any  uther  UM;eptii)tiH? 

Mr.  McQrAiD.  No,  air;  iiu  utber  uxcoptioiiii. 

The  CouKT.  Welt,  KButlemmi  iif  the  jury,  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  iro  late 
tonight,  but,  AB  I  any,  I  want  to  ailviiiico  the  oaae,  and  give  oounacl  a  little  lonRer 
time  tuinorruw  to  argue  the  caMi  on  the  facta. 

Does  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  monihig  suit  yoiiT 

Mr.  MoQuAiD.  Yeti,  nir. 

The  CoiiKT.  Ailj'iiini  then  until  toni<irrow  morning  at  10  o'eluok. 

Do  not  dlscUHN  tW  case  out  of  court. 

(Thereup<ni,  at  SilJO  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjoiinunent  wan  taken  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock,) 

Exhibit  2 

Quotations  proh  Ueporth  or  Ahdrican  Conbdl,  Havre,  France,  Datid 
OcTOBKR  26,  1037,  AND  American  Gonhul  Gbneral,  Aurtbhdah,  Nbthib- 
LANDS,  Datbd  Dechmber  1,  1937. 

•  •  •  The  S.  S.  Natkaba  is  owned  and  operated  by  Lykeg  Brothers  Ripley 
Steamship  Coninauy,  Inc.,  sailed  from  Oalvestoii,  Texa«,  on  September  14,  1937, 
with  cotton  and  general  cargo  bound  for  Havre,  on  October  8,  1087,  hit  some 
■ubmerged  oliject  off  the  French  coaat  18  miles  from  Cherbourg,  was  beached  by 
tugs  and  on  OctubiT  I'l,  1037,  was  towed  into  the  port  of  Havre  and  put  in  dry 
doolc    for    ret>airs. 

Havhig  thorouglily  invcHtigated  the  living  conditions  on  board,  I  went  on  the 
vessel  on  the  afti-rnoon  of  October  20th  for  a  further  conference  with  the  union 
delegate.  I  found  that  the  entire  crew  of  the  vessel  had  refused  the  niaater'a 
orders  to  turn  to  and  that  no  work  had  been  done  that  day  by  any  members  of  the 
orew.  No  work  had  Iwen  done  the  previous  day  by  moinberHot  the  crew,  o):cept 
In  the  stowardn  department,  but  the  master  had  not  insisted  on  crew  turning  to 
until  they  liad  an  opportunity  to  present  thetr  complaints  to  the  oi^nsuiate. 

I  Informed  tlie  union  delegate  that  my  investigation  of  living  conditions  on  board 
tb«  vessel  hI[Owo<I  that  tlie  comiJaiiits  wore  liased  on  conditions  wiiioh  iiad  already 
been  remciliod  or  wonlil  shortly  be  remedied  and  tliat,  even  when  they  exiatea, 
they  constituted  only  Hlight  inconveniences,  entirely  too  trivial  to  require  the  crew 
to  be  lodKcd  uslion:.  That  providing  lodging  ashore  was  iui practicable  because 
the  nearest  availa1)le  lodging  was  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  vessel  and 
the  crew  wan  rei|iiircd  on  board  to  iiurform  tlieir  regular  duties  and  to  prcHorvo  the 
■afety  of  the  vchmcI  and  cargo  a  largo  part  of  which  was  still  oci  board. 

The  union  dclegateH  reiilied  that  the  members  of  the  crew  were  dissatisfied 
with  conditions  on  board  Init  statod  no  causes  for  dissatisfaction  other  that  those 
whieh  had  l)cen  invrstigatod.  Ho  stab'd  furtlicr  that  the  members  of  the  crew 
desired  to  lie  discburged  and  repatriated  to  tlio  United  Htates. 

The  union  dclegnU^  then  informed  ine  that  the  members  of  the  crew  would 
bold  a  meeting  that  nlglit  with  a  committee  from  the  Syndicate  of  Workers  of 
the  Port  of  lluvre  and  witli  the  membera  of  the  crew  of  the  American  S.  8.  West 
MoreUmd  of  the  same  line  which  hod  just  arrived  at  Havre  from  the  United  Statoa, 
and  would  decide  whether  they  would  roturn  to  work  or  continue  the  sit  down 
■trlko.  I  agreed  to  come  on  board  the  vrsHcl  at  10  a.  m.  next  day  to  discuss  the 
final  decision  of  tlie  crew.  1  pointed  out  to  the  union  delegate  that  the  only 
Qondltion  mentioned  In  liis  complaints  which  had  not  been  remedied,  was  the 
dletance  to  the  toiietK,  and  advised  him  not  to  continue  a  sit  down  strike  based 
on  that  condition,  since  the  association  of  ideas  would  furnish  the  press  with  ad 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  mattrir  to  absurdity  and  bring  ridicule  on  the  crew 
and  the  union,  which  was  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

IhavesjncuuHccrtaiuiHl  that  the  orew  of  the  S.  S.  ^ashaia  received  noenoourage- 
ment  in  tlieir  Htrike  from  tlie  crew  of  the  8,  8.  West  Moreland.  hi  fact  that  the 
crew  of  tlie  latter  vej^Kol  having  listened  to  their  complaints  told  them  they  were 
acting  in  a  chiidiHh  ami  ridiculous  manner  and  strongly  advised  them  to  return  to 
work  immediately.  I  have  also  hoard  that  the  oonterenco  with  the  delegates  of 
ttie  Syndicate  of  Workers  of  the  Fort  of  Havre  did  not  inspire  the  orew  of  the 
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6.  S.  Naahaba  to  continue  their  strike.  Their  complaints  regarding  insufficient 
bathing  facilities  on  board  were  judged  by  the  Frenoh  dock  workera  as  being  of 
a  most  trivial  nature  while  that  regarding  insufGciency  of  heat  failed  to  arouse 
any  deep  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  dock  workers,  few  of  them  having  any  heat 
in  their  homes  or  places  of  work, 

■  The  strike  by  members  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  Natkaba  has  been  reported  in 
detail  to  bring  to  the  Department's  attention  the  increasing  disregard  for  disci- 
pline and  spirit  of  unrest  which  is  unfortunately  being  manifested  among  crews  of 
American  vessels  and  the  trivial  and  insignificant  pretexts  on  which  a  strike 
movement  on  board  an  American  vessel  in  a  foreign  port  may  be  based. 

In  realization  of  the  possibility  of  further  difficulties,  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  reported  to  this  ofGce  that  the  members  of  this  crew  held  a 
sit-down  strike  aboard  at  Le  Havre  in  protest  against  their  hving  conditions  there 
and  that  that  difficulty  was  adjusted  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  consul. 
The  members  of  the  crew  have  also  coniplained,  although  no  formal  complaint 
was  lodged  with  this  office,  that  they  were  not  provided  with  suitable  food,  lodging, 
and  travel  accommodations  when  they  were  transported  from  La  Havre  to  Amster- 
dam; one  member  of  the  crew  mentioned,  as  a  basis  for  complaint,  that  they 
were  not  provided  with  first-class  rail  transportation  between  Lille  and  Brussels. 

In  deciding  to  agree  to  the  demands  of  the  crew,  the  representatives  of  the 
owners  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the  possibility  of  a  strike  on  the  S.  S.  Nashaba, 
when  that  vessel  may  be  ready  to  sail,  and  with  the  effects  of  the  dispute  on  crews 
of  vessels  under  the  same  ownership  in  American  waters.     *     *     *     , 


I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Consulate  General's  despatch  No.  933,  of 
September  13, 1937  (file  No.  886.3),  concerning  a  strike  on  board  the  Government- 
owned  steamship  Algie  and  the  position  taken  by  the  Maritime  Commission  in 
that  connection  that  even  though  the  sailors  involved  were  striking  in  sympathy 
with  Uruguayan  lon^horemen  their  action  was  unqualifiedly  illegal. 

The  following  notice  is  pasted  on  the  Shipping  Articles,  dated  at  New  York, 
September  20,  1937,  of  the  S.  S.  CoUingsworlh,  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  operated  by  the  American  Republics  Line,  in  the  space  "It  is  also 
agreed  that"; 

"Crew  to  be  paid  off  at  an  Atlantic  coast  port  north  of  Hatteraa  at  master's 

"The  crew  under  no  circumstances  are  [sic]  to  bring  on  board  liquor  or  other 
contraband  articles,  and  if  any  member  [sic]  of  the  crew  violates  this  rule  he  will 
l>ecome  personally  liable  and  subject  to  any  fines  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales,  port,  or  country  at  which  violations  occur,  and  such  fines  will  be 
deducted  from  his  wages. 

"Creiv  to  work  cargo  when  or  wliere  ordered  by  the  masler  or  officer  in  charge. 
Excepting  in  port  where  there  is  any  labor  trouble.     [Initialed]  TP." 

The  last  sentence,  "Excepting  in  ports  where  there  is  any  labor  trouble",  has 
been  added  in  pen,  apparently  by  the  same  hand  which  signed  "TP"  who  is 
aasiimed  to  be  T.  Pasqualino,  Deputy  U.  S.  Shipping  Commissioner  who  signed 
the  citizenship  certificate  on  the  final  page. 

As  this  penned-in  sentence  was  written  more  than  a  week  after  the  Algie 
incident  and  runs  directly  counter  to  the  dictum  of  the  Maritime  Commission  in 
thai  case,  and  as  such  a  statement  in  the  articles  might  cause  great  difficulties  in  a 
foreign  port,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  this  matter  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  that  the  consulate  general  be  instructed  as  to 
what  action  should  he  taken  in  the  event  that  other  Government-owned  vessels 
arrive  here  with  shipping  articles  containing  a  similar  clause. 
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Sorrenscn,  of  Tlilnl  Mate  Htaiilcy  Packluik,  and  the  statement  of  JosopTi  Willlstoii, 
■eaman,  which  ho  rcfiioeii  to  siKii. 

Tiie  cTiolosed  ntatflmonts  relate  tu  an  all^geii  attack  by  the  aeatnan  JoKph 
Wllllaton  on  tho  Third  Mato  HUnlcy  Paoklick.  The  consul  who  Investlgatott  the 
affair,  however,  1b  uf  tlio  opinlun  that  the  Importance  of  thU  fraoas  nag  t)een 
greatly  oxai{gorate<l  and  <lld  not  find  It  nocoosary  to  dtschargu  the  tteaman  in  the 
port  of  Antwerp  for  Insubordination,  Indeed  tha  captain  himself  wiHhod  no  action 
taken  in  Antwerp  otlior  than  to  have  tMesc  statements  recorded. 

It  appeara  that  Joseph  Willlston  is  tlio  seamen's  union  loader  and  that  lie  has 
been  reNponHiblo  for  the  aRttation  in  which  tho  seamen  have  been  indulging  on 
board  the  lilark  C/uK  for  some  time.  The  captain,  consequently,  Is  ileslrous  of 
bringing  a  chargft  of  assault  and  battery  against  him  upon  arrival  in  New  Yoric 
In  order  to  have  him  removed  from  the  crew. 

T)ie  lioatswaln,  who  waa  a  witness  to  tlio  tronblo,  has  been  Interviewed  In  this 


connection  but  ri'fnm'H  to  make  a  statement  of  any  kinil.     A  seaman  of  Greek 
orlccin.  Itnown  to  liis  Hlilpmates  only  au  JIurry,  was  also  apparently  a  witness. 

1  Borrenson,  captain  of  tho  stoaiushfp  lilaek  Gull  of  the  Black  Diamond 


Lines,  behig  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  as  follows: 

"At  about  9.35  p,  ni.,  ticptenibur  23,  1037,  the  above  named  ship  being  just 
prepared  for  sua  at  Rotterdam,  it  was  rujiortod  to  mo  that  seaman  Joseph  Wlllis- 
'ton  had  verbally  insulted  Mr.  t^tanlev  Packllak,  the  third  mate,  who  was  then 
attending  to  his  duties,  Mr.  Packlick  ignored  said  Insults,  according  to  reports 
made  to  me,  and  finally  told  this  man  to  prooeed  back  to  his  quarters.  Williston, 
Instead  of  going  back  to  liis  <|uarterH,  assaulted  the  third  mate  by  striking  him 
in  the  face  with  his  fists." 

Stanley  I'acklick,  third  mate  of  tho  Htoaniahip  Black  Gull  of  the  Black  Diamond 
Lines,  lioing  duly  Hworu  depoHOS  and  Fiays  as  follows: 

"I  was  on  duty  at  K  o'clock  p.  ni.,  Soptcniber  23.  1937 — I  don't  know  the  exact 
time — when  he  (.loKiirih  Williston)  made  a  remark,  and  I  passed  it  up.  About 
ten  or  fifteen  iniinitex  later,  when  1  wax  standing  on  tho  aftcr-dooli  of  tho  amidships 
deck,  the  man  made  another  remark,  and  so  1  tliougltt  it  best  to  advise  him  tu  go 
book  to  the  after-deck  as  they  wore  starting  to  clone  the  batches  at  thin  time. 
I  thought  it  best  to  advise  him  to  go  back  to  tho  bunk:  whoroupon  he  made  a  foul 
remark  of  what  he  would  lilte  to  do  to  me.  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  go 
book  because  ho  might  bo  hit  by  ono  of  tho  [Mams  flying  around;  and  when  I 
advised  him  to  return  to  his  ([uarters,  he  ina<le  an  attempt  to  come  forward.  I 
was  not  nuiniiig  away  from  him  nor  did  1  want  to  start  any  trouble  either,  so  the 
boatswain  came  between  uh  and  also  ailvisod  liim  to  return  to  his  quarters,  and  he 
still  mailn  a  step  forward;  and  as  1  was  standing  there  knocked  me  on  the  chin. 
I  thought  it  best  to  let  it  go,  and  walkod  away.  I  then  reported  it  to  the  first 
ofHoer." 

Joseph  Williston,  seaman  of  the  steamship  Hlack  OuU  of  the  Black  Diamond 
Lines,  noing  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  us  follows: 

"I  came  on  board  the  ship  a  little  before  sailing  and  I  was  standing  by  the 
mess  room  and  there  saw  two  men,  ono  was  tho  boatswain  and  one  of  the  AB's. 
I  wanted  to  go  aft  and  the  boatswain  made  some  remarks  about  the  third  mate 
and  I  made  another  one  about  tho  third  mate.  I  did  not  know  the  third  mate  was 
present  at  tho  time.  T!io  first  thing  I  know  was  that  the  third  mate  came  up 
and  hit  mo  so  the  boatswain  and  the  Alt  stepped  lietweon  us  and  tliat  Is  all  there 
WM  to  it  excejit  that  1  got  my  coat  turn.  I  was  not  drunk  at  tho  time,  I  had 
had  a  fnw  drinks  but  1  was  not  ilrnnk.  Tho  third  mate  advanced  on  mo,  I  did  not 
know  the  third  jnnti;  was  present.     He  assaulted  me  and  he  Is  bringing  a  charge 
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for  Ixittcr  (Auditions  for  the  ci 

liavo  mode  no  agitation  on  the  ship  since  leaving  New  York — this  is  my  fourth 
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Report  of  American  Con'sitl,  Bordeattx,  France,  Dated  September  1,  1937 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  Capt.  Clifton  Smi 
Sehoiiack,  of  the  America  France  Liue,  complained  to  i 
crew  difficulties. 

He  stated  that  the  ship  docked  in  Bordeaux  at  II  a.  m.  on  August  29th,  and 
that  because  it  had  failed  to  make  port  on  Saturday,  and  thus  afforded' an  unin- 
terrupted week-end  in  port  for  the  crew,  the  union  delegate  aboard  demanded  a 
day  off  for  all  hands.  The  master  explained  the  difficulties  involved  in  granting 
a  day  ofi  and  refused  to  give  the  permission.  On  Monday  night,  immediately 
after  supper,  the  crew  left  the  ahip,  with  the  exception  of  the  boatswain,  regard- 
less of  necessary  work  to  be  done.  As  they  were  leaving,  the  master  emphasised 
the  fact  tliat  the  ship  must  shift  its  position  that  evening,  in  order  to  catch  the 
tide,  and  that  the  crew  would  be  required  by  10  p.  m.  At  II  p.  m.  not  a  man  had 
returned,  and  the  vessel's  position  was  shifted  by  the  master,  his  four  officers, 
and  the  boatswain.     Some  of  the  men  did  not  return  until  3  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

Captain  Smith  assures  me  that  the  entire  crew  is  organized  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  Pbrrt  George. 

American  Consul. 

Exhibit  6 
Report  of  American  Consul,  Kobe,  Japan,  Dated  July  23,  1937 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  an  incident  which  recently  took  place  in  connection 
witli  the  arrival  at  this  port  of  the  steamship  President  Clevdand,  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  which  is  typical  of  the  deplorable  lack  of  discipline  which  now 
soems  to  be  the  rule  on  American  ships. 

Captain  C.  Jokstad,  of  the  S.  S.  President  Cleveland,  called  at  the  consulate  od 
the  morning  of  July  19,  1937,  to  attend  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  ship.  He 
inquired  if  there  was  a  seaman  available  at  this  port  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
engineering  department,  caused  by  a  wiper  who  failed  to  rejoin  at  Shanghai. 

It  happened  that  there  was  available  an  American  citizen  and  bona  fide  Ameri- 
can seaman  named  Ed  ShaSer,  who  had  been  discharged  at  Moji  from  the  British 
8.  S.  Toieer  Crown  and  brought  to  Kobe  by  the  vessel's  local  agents,  Messrs. 
Dodwell  and  Company.  Shifier  was  brought  to  the  consulate  and,  being  in 
possession  of  an  American  seamen's  continuous  discharge  book  (No.  142913)  and 
a  wiper's  certificate  (No.  E89718)  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  was  duly  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  was  instructed  to  report  to 
the  1st  assistant  engineer  aboard  the  President  Cleveland, 

At  3:30  Shaffer  returned  to  the  consulate  and  stated  that  after  reporting  to  the 
1st  a-ssistant  engineer,  certain  members  of  the  crew  had  threatened  him  after  they 
learned  that  he  was  not  a  union  man,  and  he  was  told  to  get  off  the  ship  or  he  would 
be  thrown  over  the  side. 

Captain  Jokstad  was  sent  tor  and  after  the  matter  had  been  discussed  it  was 
decided  that  Shaffer  would  accompany  the  captain  to  the  vessel  and  the  difficul- 
ties would  be  straightened  out  with  the  engineer's  delegate  and  the  troublesome 
crew  members. 

About  an  hour  later,  however,  the  master  telephoned  to  the  consulate  from  the 
ves.'sel  to  the  effect  that  although  matters  had  been  settled  satisfactorily  with  the 
delegate,  Shaffer  had  apparently  been  so  intimidated  that  he  preferred  not  to 
remain  aboard. 

In  reporting  this  incident,  which  I  understand  is  much  milder  than  many  similar 
affairs  which  have  occurred  at  other  seaports,  it  should  be  added  that  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  lack  of  courtesy  of  the  personnel  of  American  ships  is  rapidly  giving 
them  a  bad  name.  In  some  cases,  Americana  traveling  through  Kobe  have  told 
the  consulate  that  they  were  really  afraid  to  travel  on  their  own  ships,  and  felt 
much  safer  on  foreign  ships.  The  entire  situation  is  deplorable,  and,  both  as  an 
American  official  and  as  an  American  citizen,  one  can  only  feel  ashamed  that 
conditions  little  short  of  mutinous  prevail  on  our  steamers. 
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I        Repobt  op  Ambbican  Consul,  Yokohama,  Japan,  Dated  June  24,  1S37 

i  1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  officera  of  the  S.  S.  Pretident  Wilton  have 
I  informed  this  office  of  the  failure  of  the  members  of  its  crew  to  obey  orders  given 
by  the  officers  in  connection  with  the  departure  of  the  vessel  from  the  port  of 
;  Kobe,  Japan,  on  June  21,  1937.  This  report  was  given  to  the  Consulate  in  con- 
I  aection  with  the  request  of  Captain  C.  D.  Austin  for  the  discharge  of  Boatswain's 
Mate  J.  Martin  on  grounds  oi  gross  misconduct. 

Affidavits  of  Chief  Officer  V,  Nielsen,  Second  Officer  B.  Schultheis,  and  Third 
Officer  J.  Reid,  state  that  Mr.  Martin  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Chief 
officer;  that  he  engaged  in  afigbt  with  the  chief  officer;  and  that  he  publicly  threat- 
ened to  kill  both  the  chief  officer  and  the  second  officer.  Mr.  Martin  was  discharged 
from  the  vessel  at  this  consulate  by  mutual  consent,  on  June  22,  1937. 

Chief  Officer  V.  Nielsen,  by  affidavit,  and  the  other  officers  by  oral  statements, 
related  the  action  of  the  crew  in  refusing  to  cost  off  the  lines  at  the  time  of  the 
ship's  departure  from  Kobe.  There  follows  a  summary  of  this  incident  as  stated 
in  the  affidavit  of  Chief  Officer  V.  Nielsen,  the  original  of  which  is  filed  in  this 
consulate: 

"At  5:40  p.  m.  the  men  were  ordered  to  stand  by  to  let  go  the  ship's  lines.  A 
short  while  after,  the  second  officer  came  up  to  the  bridge  and  reported  that  the 
men  aft  refused  to  let  go  the  lines.  I  sent  for  the  sailor's  delegate  to  come  to  the 
bridge.  He  came  up  and  told  the  captain  that  the  sailors  would  not  let  go  the 
lines  until  all  cargo  booms  were  secured.  The  captain  told  him,  'Get  them  secured 
and  let  us  get  out.'  The  sailor's  delegate  then  asked  the  captAtn  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  J.  Martin,  the  boatswain's  mate.  The  captain  replied  that  he 
was  going  to  be  logged  and  he  told  the  sailor's  delegate  to  tell  the  sailors  to  get  the 
gear  secured  and  let  go  the  lines.  The  sailor's  delegate  replied  that  he  was  going 
to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  crew  members  first.  A  little  later  he  came  back  up  to 
the  bridge  and  reported  to  the  captain  that  the  sailors  had  decided  to  have  supper 
before  they  secured  any  gear  or  let  go  the  lines. 

"While  the  sailors  were  having  their  meeting  the  ship's  officere  and  cadets 
cast  oS  the  lines." 


From  Report  of  an  American  Consul,  Dated  April  13,  1937 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  local  government  will  only  assist  the  consul  in  the 
event  of  a  strika  or  mutiny  on  an  American  vessel  if  there  is  danger  to  property 
or  person  arising  out  of  the  action  of  the  crew,  and  will  not  interfere  so  long  as  the 
s  peaceful  and  commits  no  offense  against  the  laws  of . 


From  Report  op  American  Consul,  Bombay,  India,  Dated  April  22,  1937 

Captain  H.  S.  Bauer,  master  of  the  S.  S.  PratideTil  Adams,  informed  me  that  last 
night  at  about  9  p.  m.,  while  the  purser  was  paying  off  advances  to  the  men,  a 
man  named  Jarrol,  A.  B.,  disputed  his  right  to  deduct  from  the  wages  what  he 
owed  for  slops  and  loggings.  Another  drunken  seaman,  Sandelin,  A.  B.,  was 
very  heavily  intoxicated  and  got  into  the  argument,  abused  the  freight  clerk,  call- 
ing him  vile  and  filthy  names  in  the  presence  of  passengers  and  other  people  and  so 
infuriated  the  freight  clerk  that  the  latter  attempted  to  strike  him.  Sandeltn  and 
another  seaman  jumped  the  freight  clerk  and  were  administering  heavy  punish- 
ment, when  the  first  officer  came,  pulled  Sandelin  away,  and  ordered  everybody 
off  the  saloon  deck.  The  captain  there  upon  ordered  no  more  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  crew  until  10  a.  m.  on  April  21st,  on  which  day  only  their  money  was  due. 

The  captain  states  that  during  most  of  the  rest  of  the  night  there  was  fighting 
going  on  in  the  forecastle,  that  many  of  the  crew  were  drunk,  and  that  one  of  the 
boatswains  was  badly  beaten  up. 
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White  the  attack  on  the  freight  clerk  was  taking  place,  a  representative  of 
Forbes,  Forbes,  Campbell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  ship's  agents,  went  on  the  dock  to  re- 
queet  a  pohceman  to  arrest  the  disturberE.  He  was  told  that  the  captain  would 
nave  to  appear  personally  next  day  to  appear  for  the  charge  and  remain  for  the 
trial  aa  a  witness,  which  would  hold  up  the  ship  several  days. 

Having  beard  that  the  President  Adama  was  to  leave  the  dock  at  6^0  p.  m. 
(April  21,  1937)  and  anchor  in  the  stream  to  finish  loading,  I  proceeded  to  the 
dock  at  6  o'clock  to  see  what  was  transpiring.  I  was  greeted  by  the  captain  with 
the  newH  that  a  series  of  most  disgraceful  incidents  had  just  been  occurring.  It 
appears  that  there  waa  a  detachment  of  police  on  the  dock  headed  by  Superin~ 
tendent  C.  H.  Klein  with  five  or  six  white  sergeants  and  inspectors  and  about  20 
eopoys  armed  with  lathis.  The  captain  informed  me  that  the  steward  was  stand- 
ing on  the  deck  with  a  number  of  passengere  when  a  drunken  seaman  appeared 
on  the  dock  and  shouted  to  him  to  come  down  "you  — — ,"  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  passengers  and  other  people  present  on  the  dock.  Another  drunken 
seaman  walked  up  to  one  of  the  inspectors  of  police  and  dared  him  to  arrest  him, 
at  the  same  time  boasting  that  he  had  spent  two  years  in  jail  in  Manchester, 
England.  Other  sailors  started  to  give  the  barber  a  beating  and  still  others  were 
prevented  from  assaulting  the  captain. 

Superintendent  Klein  told  me  that  although  the  verba!  abuse  and  insults  hurled 
at  the  inspectors  were  almost  unbearable,  as  long  as  no  blow  was  struck  the  offi- 
cers were  under  instructions  to  make  no  arrests  for  fear  that  the  crew  would  start: 
a  "sit-down"  strike.  Captain  Bauer  stated  that  complete  records  had  been  made 
for  the  log  book  of  what  had  transpired  and  would  be  available. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  many  of  the  stories  told  me  by  Captain  Bauer  of  seamen, 
including  boatswains,  when  drunk,  thrusting  their  heads  through  the  windows 
of  passengers'  cabins  and  demanding  liquor,  of  attempting  to  break  down  doors 
to  get  it,  of  the  complete  lack  of  discipline  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  it, 
of  the  insolcilt  and  offensive  demands  of  the  seamen's  delegates,  of  the  open 
threats  against  the  life  of  the  chief  steward,  etc.  There  is  attached  to  this  memo- 
randum a  copy  of  a  notice  served  on  the  captain  on  March  13,  1937,  by  what  was 
purported  to  be  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  steward,  engine,  and  deck  departments. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  meeting  of  members 
of  the  above  departments: 

Whereas  at  a  joint  meeting  called  by  request  of  captain  H.  8.  Bauer  on  March  ■ 
4,  1937,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  food  dispute,  and 

Wliereas  a  lengthy  discussion  on  food  took  place  and  was  settled  to  everyone's 
satisfaction,  and 

Whereas  Captain  H.  S.  Bauer  has  put  false  construction  on  what  transpired  at 
said  meeting,  and 

Whereas  he  has  threatened  to  take  action  against  Delegate  Dunne  of  the  engine" 
department,  Delegate  Thompson  of  the  deck  department  and  Quartermaster 
Kitsun  in  the  first  American  criminal  court  for  allegedly  threatening  the  chief 
stewara,and 

Whereas  the  charges  are  false  and  unfounded,  and 

Whereas  Captain  Bauer  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  cause  discontent 
amongst  the  crew:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  three  ship  departmenta, 
condemn  Captain  H.  S.  Bauer  for  this  frame-up  and  demand  an  apology;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  he  should  bring  acti,on  against  these  three  brothers 
in  a  criminal  court  in  Slianghai  we  the  crew  who  are  striving  to  maintain  harmony 
and  to  act  as  ucion  men  will  protest  in  a  body  to  the  American  authorities  in 
Shanghai. 

Submitted  by  Hans  Haitela,  Q.  M..  4398  Sup- 

Soconded  by  John  H.  Thomas.  Wiper,  M.  F.  O.  W.,  184. 

(Copies  to  captairi   chief  engineer  and  chief  steward.) 
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During  the  past  few  years  the  underBlgiiod  hfM  heard  the  complain ts  of  nianv 
maatera  (all  of  west  coaat  ihlpi)  regarding  the  unionisation  of  thoir  orews  to  auoa 
an  extent  that  vesBela  are  sometiniea  run  not  by  the  master  but  by  committee! 
named  by  the  crow,  lifforts  have  ovou  been  made  (fruitleaa,  of  course)  by  such 
mllore  and  committee!  to  diotatc  to  the  oonsul.  However,  thia  ii  the  first  time 
that  I  have  seen  ship'!  offloer!  Join  these  subversive  movements  and  t)io  first 
New  York  ship  (in  my  oxjierienoe)  to  have  beoome  subject  to  such  influoiicea. 
The  caHe  of  the  Liberty  Glo  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  efFeota  of  laclc  of  a  rigid 
dl!clpline  aboard. 

Another  point  subject  to  criticism  la  the  almost  unlvoraal  habit  of  qualifying  a 
seaman's  oondiiot  us  "Very  good"  on  all ' dischargea,  regardleas  of  hlu  actual 
conduct.  During  the  inveutigatiun  of  the  Liberty  (llo  caae  the  port  ca])taiu  of 
Tooopilla  aaid  he  could  not  well  credit  the  ill  reports  regarding  Joac  and  John 
Oonitaio;!  since  on  all  their  dlaoharges  their  character  was  dencrlbed  ax  "Very 
good."  Nevertlu^lcM,  on  the  previous  voyaRO  these  men  had  brawled  in  the 
niaster'H  cabin  and,  oven  If  they  did  not  actually  strike  liim,  had  to  bo  removed 
ihorefruni  by  furcc,  Iteing  ejected  by  the  2nd  ofllcer.  DoB|>ite  their  dlMcliurgL-H, 
they  arc  nolorious  trouble  niukera. 

An  extra  co»y  of  IIiIh  diwtutlcli  la  iincluHud  for  the  district  attorney  at  New 
Orleans,  should  the  Departiuiiiit  wish  to  transmit  it. 

Original  telephuiile  n-ports  received  by  this  ofHco  on  March  10th  and  20th 
Indicated  that  the  crew  waH  In  a  state  of  I UHubordi nation,  rofuHlng  to  aail  with 
John  and  Joae  ('iniv/.ix\i;r,  aboard  and  even  demanding  the  removal  of  the  niaiiteron 
tho  groiimls  of  IiIh  iin'oiuijeti^ncy. 

I'roceeding  tii  'I'lH'opilla  the  evening  uf  the  liOth  the  undorHignud  thoroughly 
iuveNtigiLliid  tlie  dlHtiirl)ance  which,  liad  It  occurred  un  the  high  Neat,  could  cer- 
tainly have  been  i|uuliliod  an  a  mutiny. 

The  t'liiluan  ituthuritiea  were  anxioun  to  clear  their  hands  of  the  ooHe,  and  the 
port  ca])tain  even  olTeroil  me  the  use  of  armed  forcoa  to  restore  order  and  diacipline 
aboard,  hIiouIiI  they  Iw  nxiiiired. 

Yon  w'U  reali/e,  after  rfMidiiig  the  conllicting  testimony  of  the  witncHHes.  the 
ootiiiiliiMty  of  tliiseiuan.  Tlieirdepositlons  wore  taken  down  by  me  under  e.xtromuly 
trying  eotiditionii,  without  aNalHtance,  on  an  antiquated  and  battered  ty)>ewirtor 
and  with  froqunnl  Interruiitiona  and  other  annoyances  caused  by  drunken  memlwra 
ol  the  crew.  The  liruakdown  of  discipline  wna  practically  complete,  with  one 
qiiarbT  iif  tho  crew  anhoro  and  most  of  the  remainder  imder  the  Inlluence  of  liquor, 
Including  tlie  iHt  andlird  ullJcerH,  the  IstaHHintant  engineer,  and  the  qiiartcrmaHters. 

Kvun  when  all  of  the  crew  had  come  aboard  the  Chilean  pilot  refused  to  tnke 
out  the  nhip  UK  the  cniw  was  in  no  fit  cond'tlon  to  man  her. 

It  was  not  ooHsible  to  take  down  tho  evidence  of  Ray  Hill,  chairman  of  tiie  meet- 
ing held  by  tnt'  crew,  ainee  lie  eaniu  aboard  only  at  'd:lfi  a.  m,  and  waa  completely 
drunk  at  tli»t  time. 

With  much  difliculty,  I  ivan  finally  able  to  ensure  the  departure  of  the  ahip. 
This  waa  dune  tifler  much  argument  with  the  alflcers  and  inlliientlal  members  of 
tho  crew,  iioinl.irig  out  thi^  gravity  and  posaible  consequenous  of  their  acts  of  in- 
BUbordiiiatioji.  The  threat  of  ('hilean  intervention  also  had  some  elfeot.  Feraonal 
appeals  were  iiselcsa. 

It  ia  my  eoufhlential  o|ilriion  that  this  disgraceful  and  dangeruuH  incident  had  Its 
orlgiuH,  iiH  in  iiniKt  dUciplituiry  failuniN,  at  the  top.  The  weaknesa  and  indecision 
of  the  tiiiLHler  wiin  taki^ii  advantage  of  by  a  brawling,  drunken,  disloyal  chief 
ollicer  whii  simuld  liave  bcicui  his  principal  Niip|iorter.  Tne  chief.  In  turn,  inllueneed 
tho  youiiK>'r,  li'HN  ■'K|i['ric:]iced  an<t  more  Improaslonable  2na  and  3rd  olllcera. 
WItli  thia  statji  of  alfairei,  the  actlonu  of  the  remainder  of  tho  orew  (which  had  Its 
full  share  of  Heii-liiwyiTM,  agitatora,  and  union  delogatea)  were  not  surprising, 
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From  Rrfobt  ( 


•  *  *  Since  the  h»ginniiig  of  the  labor  difficulties  on  the  Pacific  coafA,,£Ul-. 
minatins  in  the  general  strike  in  San  Fr&ncisco  in  1934  there  have  been  ahnofti 
continuous  reports  of  labor  troubles  aboard  the  American  merchuit  Bhips.  ka 
the  Btriking  aeamen  were  taken  back  into  employment  they  syetematicaUy 
attacked  with  physical  violence  all  the  strike  breakers  that  remained  upon  the 
ships.  Most  of  the  latter  have  been  forced  out  of  their  employment  or  to  join 
the  union.  Most  of  the  fights  between  the  union  seamen  and  the  strike  breakers 
are  not  officially  reported  to  consular  officers,  but  ship  captains  state  that  they 
take  place  on  nearly  every  voyage  when  a  non-union  seaman  is  member  of  the 

The  Department  is  no  doubt  aware  of  the  attack  by  two  or  three  union  seamen 
upoD  a  non-uniou  seaman  which  took  place  in  Hong  Kong  several  months  ago, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  assailants  and  the  acquittal  of  the  noD- 
union  seaman  by  the  British  court.  The  court,  it  is  said,  indulged  in  an  out- 
spoken criticism  of  labor  conditions  aboard  American  merchant  ships.     *     •     * 

*  *  *  it  is  common  knowledge  about  the  port  that  due  to  labor  troubles  on  the 
West  coast  of  the  United  States,  discipline  aboard  American  vessels  has  fallen  to  a 
vcn/  low  ebb. 

l^ity  on  the  part  of  officers  in  enforcing  discipline,  however,  has  been  brought 
about  to  a  large  extent  by  conditions  of  employment  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  cases  reported  in  Yokohama  of  crews  refusing  to  sail  because  a  par- 
ticular officer  was  aboard  the  vessel.  In  usch  a  case  the  owner  can  delay  the  sail- 
ing, tie  up  the  vessel,  or  replace  the  officer.  The  officer  has  little  incentive  to 
maintain  an  orderiy  ship  if  by  so  doing  he  will  excite  union  opposition  and  thus 
jeopardize  his  means  of  livelihood. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  condemn  the  unionization  of  seaman,  because  of  the 
many  captains  and  officers  with  whom  I  have  talked,  all  have  been  in  agreement 
that  unionization  will  eventually  improve  conditions  for  officers  and  seamen  alike. 
Masters  and  officers  feel,  however,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  operat  their 
vessels  at  sea  without  fear  of  interference  from  union  representatives  when  they 
return  to  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  a  union  representative  for  each 
department  sails  with  each  vessel  as  a  member  of  the  crew  and  in  most  cases  his 
capacity  is  that  of  chief  obstructionist. 

Granting  that  some  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  were  passed  to 
release  the  seaman  from  a  brutal  system  of  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  owners 
and  officers,  the  situation  would  appear  to  be  such  at  the  present  time  that  a  little 
power  in  the  hands  of  seamen  has  become  a  dangerous  thing.  Conditions  aboard 
American  vessels  at  the  present  time  are  a  common  topic  for  conversation  among 
shipping  people  in  Yokotiama  and  offer  a  splendid  field  for  propaganda  against 
American  shipping  in  general. 

Masters  ol  vessels  are  to  some  extent  re^x^uibtc  for  the  Elttiatlon  because 
they  have  failed  to  bring  many  incidents  occurring  aboard  their  vessels  to  the 
attention  of  consular  officers  at  the  next  port  of  call.  In  many  cases  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  silence  against  consular  officers  on  the  part  of 
masters  and  local  agents  of  vessels.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  contention  of 
masters  that  shipping  commissioners  in  the  United  States  are  granting  no  support 
to  endeavors  to  control  the  actions  of  crews  while  at  sea  and  in  foreign  ports. 

Of  the  vessels  calling  at  the  port  of  Yokohama  those  of  American  registry  are 
better  found  and  the  crews  more  highly  paid  than  those  of  any  other  nationality 
and  during  the  past  fifteen  months  at  least  all  complaints  lodged  by  seamen  have 
been  unreasonable  or  of  a  most  petty  nature  and  seemingly  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  creating  trouble. 

Exhibit  12 
Fboh  Tsleorah  c 

At  10  a.  m.,  on  September  5th,  the  entire  American  crew  of  the  steamship 
President  Wilson  went  on  a  "stay  in"  strike  by  refusing  to  make  steam  and  held  up 
all  ship's  activities  except  essential  sanitary  services.     The  demands  were  for  the 
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aamo  foot)  served  the  pawienKere  and  officers,  and  aonio  inconxeqticnt  deiiiaiida. 
The  Rtrikors'  delegates  were  ofrensivo  to  tlie  captaiti  who  allowed  admirable 
restraint  under  moat  provocative  ciroiimstanees.  It  was  meeting  under  «octiona 
3SD  to  353  of  the  consular  regulationM  ae  flrxt,  the  crow  would  not  tend  fireu  to 
enable  Mtcain  to  be  turiied  on;  second,  they  united  in  action  to  refuNO  to  obey  the 
captain's  ordcrx;  third,  thpy  held  incetirigs  on  board  at  which  ofHccra  were  refiued 
admJHsiun;  fourth,  they  coiiipjahied  neither  to  the  captain  nor  the  consul  regarding 
food  before  koIuk  ou  Htriko;  fifth,  they  would  not  turn  to  unless  the  captain  com- 
piled with  their  iipnmndx. 

In  view  of  BcriouHUcsH  of  tlui  situation  and  dotil>t  as  to  the  extent  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  authorities,  captain  was  advised  to  temporize  and  was  foroed  to  pv« 
the  crew  a  written  etatetneut  that  he  would  see  tliclr  toed  was  properly  prepared, 
thereupon  steatn  was  turned  on  at  2:30  p.  m. 

This- stay  In  strike  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tryout  and  It  is  praotioolly  certain  it 
wiil  reoccur  in  the  near  future  at  Bombay  or  some  such  port  as  It  Is  understood 
tliat  the  United  Htates  mail  contract  expires  at  Colombo. 


From  Kei'ort  o 


The  consulate  general  was  notified  by  Captalc  La  Porte,  master  of  the  Collinga- 
woTlh,  during  the  morning  of  October  23,  1B37,  that  the  Montevideo  stevedores 
had  decided  the  previous  night  at  a  meeting  to  refuse  to  load  ships  of  the  Amerioao 
Republics  Line.  It  was  subsequently  learned  from  Mr.  Carlos  DianchI,  apeoiaJ 
■gent  of  C.  H.  8prague  &  Son  In  Montevideo,  that  the  action  of  the  stevedores 
was  based  on  the  following  telegram  which  he  saw  and  reports  as  follows; 


memberx  your  organizatlou  who  v 
pany's  ships  until  crew  is  released. 

|b.]  Patrick  B.  Whau)w, 

Fori  Chairman,  National  Maritimt  Uni' 


oommencing  at  1  p.  ni. ;  that  the  secretary  of  the  minister  of  industry  had  prom- 
ised uniformed  troops  to  unload  the  ship  In  cose  the  non-union  labor  caused 
any  trouble;  that  because  of  the  inexperience  of  the  non-union  labor,  it  had 
been  decided  to  uao  onlj;  land  cranes  thus,  incidentally,  obviating  the  necessitr 
of  the  crow's  asMiHtancc  in  the  unloading;  and,  finally,  that  the  crew  has  so  far 
oauBed  no  trouble  and  did  not  show  any  signs  of  so  doing.  It  also  appeared  that 
•  number  of  maritime  police  were  on  Doard  to  preserve  order  should  the  need 
for  such  preservation  arise.     Mr.  Blanch!  was  advised  to  notify  the  aonsulat« 

Knerat  immediately  should  tlie  crow  try  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  un- 
iding  by  non-union  labor 

On  tho  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (Octol>er  23d),  the  ship's  principal  delegate 
la  reported  to  have  received  the  following  telegram: 

"Disregard  Whaicn's  wire.     Vessel  must  proceed.     Contact  Longshore  Union. 

fa]       "CUREAN." 

At  approximately  the  same  time  the  Montevideo  Stevedores'  Union  received 
the  following  tolcgraui: 

"Action  support  Algie  appreciated  but  will  jeopardite  union's  position  here. 

[s]       "CURBAN." 

Mr.  itianchi  thon  quickly  arranged  with  the  local  union  to  commence  unloading 
at  7:00  a.  m.  tho  following  day,  the  maritime  police  on  board  were  at  once  with- 
drawn, and  the  CoUittgtuorlh  sailed  for  Buenos  Aires  at  10:30  p,  m.  that  night. 
There  was  no  further  trouble. 

Throughout  the  difliculties,  the  attitude  of  the  crew  was  in  sharp  oontrast  to 
that  of  the  crew  of  the  Algic  which  deprived  the  master  c^  liis  autnority.  Tb* 
crew  at  no  time  committed  any  acts  whatsoever  of  a  reprehensible  nature. 
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(who  ie  reported  to  be  knovni  on  the  wat«rfront  of  San  Francisco  aa  a 

agitator) ,  boasted  that  upon  their  return  to  San  Franciscu  they  will,  through  their 
union  beade,  effect  both  the  ruin  of  the  Kiugsley  Navigation  Company  in  litiga- 
tion and  my  Beparation  from  the  Foreign  Service.  Their  threat  of  action  against 
me  is  probably  inspired  by  their  irritation  over  my  failure  to  furnish  them  with 
the  desired  justification  for  their  refusal  to  follow  the  insbiiotlons  <d  the  master 
of  the  Texada. 

(As  requested  by  the  committee,  c|uotations  are  made  from  older 
cases.  The  gist  of  all  cases  submitted  which  are  dated  in  1929 
follows,  so  that  they  may  be  contrasted  with  those  of  recent  date:) 

Exhibit  15 
Data,  Apkil  3,  1929 

G.  Watts  was  brought  from  the  ship's  cell  and  was  informed  by  the  master 
that  he  had  been  written  into  the  log-book  and  was  charged  with  "wilfutl  dis- 
obedience," "assault  on  master,"  of  having  been  "abusive  in  language  to  tlie 
master,"  of  "having  been  oontinuaDy  under  the  influence  of  drugs,  of  "having 
been  drunk  and  disorderly,"  of  "stewing  aspirin  tablets  for  smokit^." 

Watts  denied  all  charges  and  statea  that  it  was  "all  a  frame-up,"  that  he 
"was  ashore  when  the  dishes  were  broken,"  that  he  owned  but  "never  wore  the 
coat"  in  which  were  found  the  packets  of  drug,  that  "Richardson  wore  the  coatj" 
that  he  "never  asked  anyone  to  smoke,"  and  that  he  wished  "to  get  off  the  ship 
And,  if  necessary,  be  put  in  jail  at  Lagos." 


Dated  Dbcbhbhb  19,  1929 
•  •••••• 

The  charges  of  the  master  were  sustained,  but  an  agreement  was  reached  that 
the  seamen  were  to  be  retained  in  the  capacities  in  which  they  bad  been  engaged, 
until  the  ship  returned  to  New  York.  For  this  reason  the  detailed  report  of  the 
iwaiing  was  not  transmitted  earlier. 

Captain  Delaney  was  called  as  the  first  witness.  After  being  duly  sworn 
according  to  ^w,  he  read  from  the  ship's  log  book  the  charges  against  the  two 
seamen,  which  specified  in  each  ease  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  bringing 
intoxicating  hquors  on  board,  and  destroying  ship's  property. 


Datxd  Mabch  2, 1929 

The  shipping  question  was,  in  brief,  concerning  whether  or  not  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  was  authorized  to  order  the  purser  of  his  vessel  for  manual  duty  in  the 
engine-room  at  the  time  the  vessel  was  in  port.  The  consulate  general,  after  ex- 
amining all  of  the  data  that  the  cai^tain  and  the  purser  desired  to  present,  ruled 
that  the  captain  was  not  acting  within  his  rights  in  so  ordering  the  punier,    •    •    • 
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Exhibit  IS 
Dated  Novuhber  4,  1929 

So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  trouble  boiled  down  principally  to  refusals  by 
the  men  to  do  certain  jobs,  such  aa  washng  clothes  and  painting  rooms,  assigned 
them  at  various  times,  on  the  claim  that  they  were  not  hired  for  such  work. 

The  four  boys  are  American  and  West  Indian  blacks,  and  are  very  probably 
not  vicious,  but  merely  ignorant  and  unwise.  They  appear  to  iiave  blustered  and 
threatened  a  good  deal.  This  attitude  was  probably  augmented  by  officers'  uBe 
of  threats  of  strong  action  for  infractions  but  soft-hearted  punishment  for  them. 

I  explained  to  the  boys  that  a  master  has  much  power  on  board  ship;  that 
they  should  otwy  orders  and  do  their  duties  well:  and  that  in  case  of  really  wrong 
treatment  they  have  recourse  to  consuls,  the  snipping  commiasioner  or  courts. 
The  men  told  me  they  would  be  good,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the  trouble  is 
finished. 


EXHIBFT   19 

Dated  Mabch  16,  1929 

"Re  priority:  3rd,  Oinsbourg  refused  to  turn  to  aboard  ship  this  a.  m.,  after 
having  been  off  duty  since  3:00  p.  m.,  2nd,  used  profane  and  disrespectful  language 
to  mate  after  which  mate  struck  him.  Stories  diSer  as  to  lai^uage  used  by 
Ginsbourg.  Ginsbourg  has  appealed  to  mate  on  several  occasions  for  protection 
from  other  men  aboard  the  ship  who  Iiave  attempted  to  fight  him;  in  all  cases  it 
has  been  hie  own  indiscretions  that  caused  the  men  to  wish  to  fight  him.  Gins- 
bourg  appealed  to  the  first  mate  for  protection  from  men  who  threatened  to 
whip  him  after  be  tried  to  pick  a  fight  with  An  old  man  who  is  a  member  of  the 
crew.  Master  of  the  ship  was  not  asked  to  interfere  this  morning  after  the  mate 
had  struck  the  man.  Most  members  of  the  crew  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
mate.  Oinsbourg  intends  to  take  matter  to  Washington.  Edgemoor  due  to  sail 
from  here  for  Philippinee  at  5:00  p.  m.,  today." 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

AMENDING  THE  MERCHANT  MAEINE  ACT  OF  1936 


uonsat,  jan1tab.t  10,  1038 

United  States  Senate, 
cohuittek  os  comuehce,  and 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  in  executive  session  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  in  the  committee  room  qf  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  in  the  Capitol,  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  (chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Copeland,  Sheppard,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Overton, 
Maloney,  Ellender,  Gibson,  and  Vandenbei^. 

Present  also:  Rear  Admiral  H,  C.  Hamlet,  United  States  Coast 

Guard,  and  John  Mann,  adviser  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  say  for  the  record  that  we  have  with  us  this 

morning  Captain .    For  the  purposes  of  the  record  it  is  unwise 

for  the  captain's  name  to  appear.  He  will  tell  you  why,  before  he 
gets  through.    We  will  speak  of  him  as  "Captain"  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPTAIN  

Captain .  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 

my  first  sea  experience  began  in  *     •     *     . 

(A  full  page  of  background  and  experience  is  deleted,  because  it 
would  identify  the  witness,) 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Captain .  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Maritime  CommisBion  last 

December.  However,  I  did  not  send  this  letter  for  the  simple  reason 
that  my  company  felt  that  if  it  got  into  the  newspapers  it  would  be 
bad  publicity.  Another  reason  was  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  going 
abroad  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  useless.  However,  my  mind  is  very 
much  disturbed  because  things  are  so  bad  on  our  ships  that  I  decided 
to  come  down  here,  on  my  own,  at  my  own  expense  entirely,  and  on  mj 
own  time.  My  people  do  not  know  that  I  am  here,  I  am  doing  this 
on  my  own  hook. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  found  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  I 
might  call  it  a  paper,  really,  entitled  "Safety  at  Sea  Versus  Disaster," 
if  you  wish.     I  have  changed  it  a  little  bit,  because  I  took  out  the 

fersonal  part  pertaining  to  Mr.  Kennedy.    So,  if  you  will  permit  me> 
will  just  read  it  as  I  have  it  here. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Captain ,  With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolat«d  instances  I 

have  not  known  owners,  whether  Government  or  private,  to  be  un- 
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fair  if  the  demands  of  the  crew  were  reaeoDable  and  intelligently 
pr^ented.  This  is  particularly  apphcable  to  demands  regarding  Hv- 
mg  conditions.  I  have  seen  the  management  accede  to  crew  demands 
and  fit  quarters  with  good  equipment  only  to  have  it  destroyed  the 
very  same  voyage  by  drunken  crews.  It  is  Uttle  wonder  that  owners 
ore  pessimistic  m  providing  good  material  when  I  have  seen  crews 
turn  their  quarters  into  Augean  stables;  when  in  their  drunken  mo- 
ments they  have  put  their  feet  through  doors  merely  because  they 
were  too  lazy  to  find  the  keys;  when  they  have  thrown  good  food 
from  the  messroom  tables  at  each  other;  and  have  taken  mess  gear 
and  deliberately  broken  it  through  sheer  vandalism.  This  condition 
existed  10  years  ago;  it  exists  today.  A  management  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  fumiah  equipment  to  men  too  lacking  in  character  to 
appreciate  it.  The  law  requiting  the  master  to  keep  quarters  in 
(HWper  order  has  been  circumvented  by  the  men  themselves.  In  my 
endeavor  to  keep  quarters  in  good  condition  I  have  met  nothing  but 
obstacles  presented  by  the  crews  themselves,  even  to  the  extent  of 
fining  men  cash  £nes,  imder  the  guise  of  ununion  activities,  for 
5>beymg  my  orders  in  tiie  matter  of  upkeep. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  As  far  as  drunkenness  is  concerned,  I 
suppose  that  has  been  true  for  years? 

Captain .  Yes.     Not  one  member  of  the  crew  will  lift  his 

hand  to  keep  quarters  clean  unless  forced  to  do  so.  This  is  all  a  part 
of  the  lack  of  discipline  at  sea  today. 

The  all  important  question  of  discipline  would  require  many  pages 
to  analyze  adequately.  Briefly,  however,  I  will  state  my  views,  and 
the  facts  that  I  have  personally  experienced  and  observed.  These 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  a  general  tenor,  discipline  on  our  ships 
has  never  been  what  it  should  be.  There  seems  a  curious  impression 
abroad  that  a  mediocre  type  of  disciphne  is  sufficient  for  a  merchant 
ship.  I  maintain  that  it  is  equally  as  important  to  preserve  discipline 
pn  a  merchant  vessel  as  on  a  naval  vessw.  A  great  number  of  inno- 
cent passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  look  to  the  officers  and 
crew  for  their  safety  when  traveling  on  a  merchant  ship.  A  Navy 
ship  has  no  such  obligation.  The  Navy's  ship  crews  have  only  one 
aim  and  function,  all  their  activities  are  in  one  category  and  directed 
in  similar  channels.  They  have  no  trusting  outsiders  depending 
upon  them  for  safety,  protection,  and  comfort,  while  on  the  other 
Imnd,  the  personnel  of  a  merchant  vessel  must  constantly  be  aware 
of  that  trust.  Therefore,  I  say  that  discipline  on  a  merchant  ship 
ought  to  be  equally  as  rigid.  Yet  some  of  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed 
during  the  past  10  years  are  incredible.  During  the  last  2  years  I 
have  seen  diacipHne  vanish  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that.  Captain,  that  while  you  have 
seen  a  lack  of  discipline  for  10  years,  it  is  materially  worse  now,  in 
the  last  2  years? 

Captain  — — — ,  Very  much  worse.    In  fact,  it  has  all  gone. 

Nor  do  I  look  upon  this  condition  as  a  passing  phase;  I  fear  that 
disorder  has  firmly  entrenched  itself  upon  our  ^ps  today.  Up  to 
2  years  ago,  however,  the  master  and  officers  had  a  semblance  of 
authority  that  enabled  them  to  check  violence  and  insubordination 
to  some  degree;  today  they  have  practically  none.  Since  the  advent 
of  present-day  unions  and  their  delegate  system  on  the  ships,  the 
captain  and  officers  are  powerless.     Indeed,  orders  regarding  conduct 
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and  disdpUne  are  practically  subject  to  the  approval  of  theae  dele- 
gates. This  practice  extends  even  to  the  pomt  of  expecting  tiie 
master  to  violate  the  law  for  their  benefit,  and  at  times  to  orders 
pertaining  to  ship's  work. 

A  strange  sense  of  democracy  permeates  the  psychology  of  our 
crews,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  stewards'  department  which 
interprets  any  innocent  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  a  passenger  as  an 
invitation  to  undue  familiarity  and  a  license  for  discourtesy.  So 
far  has  this  condition  gone,  that  today  I  do  not  consider  any  woman, 
young  or  old,  immune  from  unwelcome  attention.  Crews  seem  un- 
able to  realize  that  they  owe  a  debt  to  passengers  who  select  their 
ship  in  a  competitive  market  and  purchase  transportation  that 
enables  the  management  to  pay  the  crews  their  wages,  and  that 
passengers  have  a  right  to  demand  courtesy,  consideration,  and, 
above  all,  respect,  as  a  return  for  money  expended  and  value  received. 
This  attitude  of  the  crew  is  easily  understood  when  one  of  the  recent 
demands  of  the  union  requires  tliat  a  complaining  passenger  present 
the  complaint  in  written  form  before  the  offenders  and  the  delegates 
aboard  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence;  in  short,  go  throng 
a  trial  where  the  offender  is  innocent  until  proven  otherwise,  thus 

£  lacing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  passenger.  It  is  obvious  what  the 
ighly  critical  American  traveling  public's  reaction  to  this  demand 
wm  be. 

The  officers  being  practically  forced  to  join  the  same  union  as  that 
of  the  unlicensed  personnel,  has  given  the  union  the  power  to  charge 
and  to  tiT  the  officers,  whenever  occasion  demands  that  officers  exert 
their  authoii^,  and  their  exertions  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
crew.  No  officer  can  be  expected  to  do  his  dutv  if  he  is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  having  the  union  insist  on  his  removal  from  the  ship.  Ttds 
practice  has  destroyed  all  morale  and  is,  in  the  main,  responsible  for 
the  following  dangerous  conditions  which  I  have  noted  during  only  a 
short  space  of  time  extending  over  a  few  months : 

Seoiator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Captain,  this  practice  of  all  officers  and 
<Tews  joining  the  same  union  has  been  going  on  how  long? 

Captain .  I  should  say,  only  the  last  year  or  so,  or  2  years. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then  that  practice  has  merely  increased 
the  disorder  and  the  lack  of  discipline  mstead  of  being  the  primary 
cause? 

Captain .  Well,  I  should  say  that  is  correct.     It  has  increased 

it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  almost  be  called  the  cause.  The 
point  is  that— that  if  these  officers  were  not  in  some  union,  and  the 
tmions  did  not  have  the  power  to  ti^  them,  and  we  were  back  where 
we  had  authority,  we  would  not  be  m  this  condition  today. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  They  were  not  in  the  same  union  10 
years  ago? 

Captain .  They  were  not  in  any,  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  recent  practice? 

Captain .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thouab  of  Utah.  One  more  question.  Captain:  Is  it  the  dele- 
gate system  itself  that  is  the  cause  of  disorder,  or  is  it  the  personnel 
who  handle  the  delegate  system? 

Captun  .  I  think  in  some  measure  the  personnel  ashore 

is  responsible  for  the  system,  and  they  inculcate  in  the  delegates  the 
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thought  that  they  can  do  this,  and  they  tell  them  to  do  it.  If  they  did 
not  have  those  instructions  from  their  union  they  would  not  be  doing  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  can  see,  in  a  case  of  officers  and  men  all 
belongir^  to  the  same  union,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  all  employed 
by  the  same  owners,  it  might  break  down  discipHne  or  make  it  very 
much  more  difficult.  I  cannot  see,  however,  how  the  delegate  system 
as  such,  if  it  were  honestly  administered,  and  if  the  del^ate  were  the 
right  kind  of  man,  and  the  objectives  were  proper  objectives,  the 
system  itself  would  be  the  cause  of  this  difficulty. 

Captain .  I   thought   the   same   thing   at  first,   when   this 

thing  started.  But  it  cannot  be  done.  The  minute  a  man  is  a  little 
"thin",  out  he  goes.  They  just  demote  him  and  get  someone  else.  I 
thought,  at  first,  as  you  did,  that  it  would  be  fine.  I  thought  that  these 
men  would  do  what  was  right  among  themselves,  and  it  would  take  a 
load  off  my  shoulders.  But  it  does  not.  All  they  do  is  to  try  the 
men  who  try  to  do  their  job  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then  the  del^ate  system  does  not  im- 
prove self-discipline? 

Captain .  Oh,  no ;  it  makes  it  far  worse. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think  that  the  objectives  of  the 
unions  and  of  the  delegates  themselves  are  just  to  ruin  American 

Yes.  I  think  they  are  trying  to  get  control  of  the 
That  is  what  I  tnink  is  the  ultimate  object.  I 
will  go  on  and  explain  it  to  you.    I  will  come  to  that  later. 

I  have  seen  lookouts  aloft  so  drunk  that  we  were  afraid  to  remove 
them  from  the  crow's  nest  for  fear  of  falling  down,  or  lookouts  readii^ 
magazines  while  on  duty;  men  at  the  wheel  so  drunk  that  they  have 
turned  the  wheel  the  wrong  way  in  their  stupor,  thereby  endangerii^ 
other  ships  as  well  as  their  own;  elevator  boys  that  trap  young  girls 
in  the  elevators  between  decks  to  make  advances  to  them;  waiters  in 
the  dining  room  accostiiw  young  g^rls  while  eating,  the  presence  of 
their  fathers  aboard  not  deterring  them  in  the  slightest  way;  waiters 
that  preach  unionism  and  communism  to  their  passengers  at  meal- 
times; waiters  that  intimidate  passengers  against  being  late  for  meals 
so  that  the  latter  are  afraid  to  partake  of  a  cocktail  before  dinner; 
kitchen  help  that  urinate  in  the  main  galley  during  meal  hours,  with  a 
toilet  only  50  feet  away;  sailors  that  smoke  cigarettes,  pipes,  and  even 
c  gars  wherever  and  whenever  they  work;  sailors  that  smoke  aloft 
and  expectorate  below  without  regard  for  the  passengers,  throwing 
their  cigarettes  into  the  wind  with  our  hatches  full  of  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  seen  that  yourself? 

Captain  — — ^.  Yes;  with  my  own  eyes. 

I  have  seen  sailors  that  expectorate  on  the  mirrors  of  their  washroom 
merely  to  watch  the  sahva  run  down  the  mirrors;  sailors  that  are  too 
lazy  to  flush  the  toilets  after  using  them;  engine-room  men  that  raise 
their  clenched  fist  in  a  communistic  salute  during  boat  drill,  while 
others  boast  that  "the  hammer  and  sickle  will  be  flying  from  the  staff 
in  a  couple  of  years,"  crews  that  want  to  put  their  captain  on  trial 
because  they  consider  his  discipline  unnecessary;  a  master-at-arms 
(a  ship's  policeman)  while  on  night  watch,  becoming  drunk  and  familiar 
with  female  passengers  on  the  open  deck,  entering  into  ai^uments  with 
passengers  and  assaulting  them;  stewardesses  that  complain  because 
they  are  forbidden  to  attend  the  movies  with  the  first-class  passengers. 
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others  that  sit  on  the  deck  ladders  watching  the  entertainment  for 

Sassengers  with  curlers  in  their  hair;  barkeepers  that,  under  the  in- 
uence  of  liquor,  knock  on  stateroom  doors  of  refined  elderly  ladies 
and  request  admittance  at  night;  crews  that  complain  of  too  many 
boat  drills;  crews  that  demand  privileges  without  responsibihties; 
crews  that  distribute  communistic  literature  throughout  the  ship. 

All  of  these  things  have  come  to  my  personal  knowledge,  and  some  of 
them  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  I  could  go  on  and  on  with  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  were  opportunity  available. 

These  conditions  exist  today.  Fart  of  the  reason  for  these  condi- 
tions lies  in  the  lack  of  adequate  laws  and  proper  enforcement  of  them 
by  the  various  governmental  agencies. 

While  the  conditions  just  described  have  not  been  unknown  in  the 

East,  they  never  existed  in  the  same  appalling  degree  before  the  uaioos 
ad  a  voice  in  the  management  of  ships  and  the  selection  of  personnel. 
Any  discussion  of  the  lack  of  needed  disciphne  for  safety  at  sea  requires 
an  examination  of  the  cahber  of  the  men  going  to  sea  today.  That 
noble  f^ure,  the  sailorman,  is  almost  gone. 

In  h£  place  we  have  men  that  represent  three  types.  One  type 
can  be  compared  to  the  gai^ter.  Our  ships  are  infested  with  thugs, 
thieves,  gamblers,  dope  runners,  drunkards,  and  racketeers  of  all 
descriptions.  The  second  type  is  the  man  whose  only  aim  is  to  cheat 
the  ship  out  of  an  honest  day's  work,  whether  it  be  for  his  safety  or 
not — constantly  complaining  and  demanding  overtime  pay  for  almost 
anything  he  does.  T\ns  type  is  in  the  majority.  The  third  type  is  the 
old  type  of  seaman,  be  he  a  sailor,  steward,  or  fireman.  It  is  this 
pitifully  small  group  which  keeps  our  ships  running  in  any  semblance  of 
order  at  all. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  crews  today  do  not  go  to 
sea  through  a  desire  to  follow  an  ancient  and  honorable  calling,  but 
merely  because  industry  ashore  rejects  them  and  because  a  ship 
affort^  a  means  of  transportation  to  obtain  cheap  liquor  and  women. 
Mind  you,  there  are  decent  men  on  our  ships,  but  what  decent  men 
■  there  are  today  on  our  ships  are  slowly  being  driven  off  by  the  other 
types. 

The  youth  of  today  will  not  go  to  sea,  not  because  of  the  few  priva- 
tions, encountered,  but  for  the  reason  that  he  dislikes  to  come  in 
contact  with  men  whose  actions  can  sometimes  be  compared  only  to 
those  of  animals  instead  of  human  beings.  As  the  youth  of  today 
scorns  to  take  to  the  sea,  so  those  now  in  command  or  in  authority 
aboard  ship  have  only  one  aim — and  that  is  to  leave  it  and  be  rid  of 
these  disgusting  and  unfair  environments.  Unfair  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  face  severer  penalties  than  formerly  for  not  carrying 
out  the  laws;  and  on  the  other,  receive  no  help  from  the  very  agencies 
that  make  the  laws. 

The  safety  factor  on  our  ships  today  is  far  less  than  in  the  days  before 
the  Morro  Castle  disaster,  which  paradoxically  is  said  to  have  marked 
a  downward  point  in  safety  at  sea.  Safety  on  sliips  can  never  be 
obtained  by  the  installation  of  mechanical  devices,  but  can  easily  be 
obtained  by  the  institution  of  adequate  laws  resulting  in  proper  disci- 

fline.  One  is  a  cure  after  illness  has  set  in;  the  other  is  a  prevention, 
t  is  the  human  element  that  needs  scrutiny  and  overhauling,  not  the 
mechanical.  A  sliip  is  never  safer  than  the  crew  that  runs  her.  A 
crew  can  only  be  made  efficient  under  strict  discipline,  which  means 
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severe  punishment  for  violation  of  rules,  similar  to  the  type  of  disci- 
^ine  and  the  code  that  has  made  our  Navy  as  effident  as  it  is  today. 
There,  and  only  there,  lies  the  solution  of  our  safety  problem. 

The  demand  of  the  crew  for  overtime  pay  has  led  to  constant' 
bickering,  resulting  in  the  inhibition  of  exercise  of  judgment  and 
orders  at  critical  times  by  the  master  and  officers.  I  quote  in  demon- 
stration the  case  of  a  quartermaster  on  duty  who  refused  to  clean  the- 
wheelhouse  windows  on  the  bridge  on  a  Sunday  unless  he  was  paid 
overtime.  When  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  for  his  own 
safety  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  ship,  he  admitted  that  fact,  but 
demanded  overtime  in  order  to  protect  himseif  in  case  of  trial  by  the- 
ship's  soviet  or  the  union  hall  committee  ashore. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  rate  of  pay,  but  the  question  is;  Is  the 
master  of  a  ship  going  to  be  obliged  to  bicker  with  his  men  when  the 
safety  of  the  ship  is  concerned,  or  is  he  as  of  yore,  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  order  the  necessary  work  done? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  used  the  word  "soviet."  Is  that 
the  formal  organization  at  this  time? 

Captain — — .  The  three-delegate  system  represents  the  engine- 
room  department,  the  steward's  department,  and  the  deck  depart- 
ment— which  is  the  same  as  the  soviet.  There  is  no  difference  in  my 
mind,  anyway. 

In  another  instance,  while  I  was  an  officer  of  a  large  Atlantic  liner, 
a  fire  of  serious  possibilities  had  to  be  extinguished  by  a  few  officers 
on  a  Sunday  evening  at  sea,  because  the  union  insists  upon  the  watch 
on  deck  remaining  below  in  their  quarters  on  Saturdsy  afternoons 
and  Sundays,  which  really  mean?  that  they  are  asleep.  Yet  I  am 
charged  strictly  to  maint-ain  a  watch  op  deck  at  all  times  when  under 
way. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sea  is  relentless.  Its  dangers 
are  present  at  those  times  as  well  as  any  other.  Disaster  has  no 
respect  for  Saturday  afternoons  or  Simdays.  To  relax  the  necessary 
vigilance  for  but  a  moment  is  to  invite  this  disaster.  A  ship  cannot 
be  treated  as  an  industrial  unit  or  a  factory  that  is  able  to  shut  down  • 
its  operation  at  will  and  thus  eliminate  most  of  its  pertinent  dangers. 
Tliis  difference — labor  looking  at  a  ship  as  being  comparable  to  a 
factory,  and  the  owners  and  officers  looking  at  a  ship  as  being  con- 
stantly subject  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  in  no  sense  comparable  to  a 
factory — -has  been  the  cause  of  much  chaos  in  the  safe  operation  of 
our  sliips. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  charges  I  have  made  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  a  seagoing  ship,  I  shoidd  like  to  have  this  committee  con- 
sider my  proposed  solution  of  the  personnel  problem.  To  my  mind 
it  is  quite  simple.  One  solution  offered,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  one, 
is  to  put  the  entire  merchant  marine  personnel  imder  a  division  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  with  enlistment,  retirement,  and  other  benefits.  This 
would  insure  the  discipline  necessar>-  to  the  safety  of  passengers  at 
sea.  The  training  of  seamen  should  also  be  undertaken  by  this 
agency,  thus  affording  the  youth  of  the  United  States  an  opportunity, 
particularly  in  inland  States,  to  contemplate  the  sea  as  a  livelihood 
and  not  restricting  enlistment  to  those  subjected  to  the  questionable 
influences  of  the  water  fronts  of  our  large  cities,  where  our  present 
new  blood  appears  to  originate. 

If  this  is  not  feasible,  then  there  should  be  enacted  at  least  three 
most  important  laws.     The  first  should  require  an  oath  of  loyalty 
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to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  strict  observance  of  the 
navigation  laws.  The  second  should  impose  u  severe  punishment  for 
drunkenness — for  a  drunken  seaman  aboard  ship  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  a  drunken  automobile  driver.  The  third 
should  inflict  a  severe  penalty  on  anyone  attempting  undue  familiarity 
with  passengers,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  simple  and  speedy 
method  of  trial.  The  existence  of  these  three  laws  alone  woiild  do 
much  to  better  conditions  on  our  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  notice  more  difficulty  since  the  repeal  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment  than  there  was  before? 

Captain .  Yes;  I  do.     Very  much  so.     I  will  state  that  later 

to  you,  gentlemen. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  making  this  statement  not 
only  as  an  alarmed  ship  master,  but  also  as  an  outr^ed  citizen.  I 
appeal  to  you  to  aid  those  on  whom  the  law  has  imposed  a  heavy 
responsibihty,  and  to  keep  our  ships  safe.  If  you  do  not,  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  doomed,  for  no  industry,  whether  aided  by  a  govern- 
ment or  not,  can  survive  the  tactics  which  I  have  described.  Per- 
sonally, I  would  prefer  to  have  our  ships  withdrawn  from  the  sea,  even 
at  the  expense  of  losing  my  livelihood,  than  to  have  them  run  as  they 
are  running  now.  I  am  an  adherent  to  the  principle  that  if  a  thing 
must  be  done,  it  must  be  done  well  or  not  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  where  I  have  given  specific  examples  of 
men's  incompetency  and  disrespect  for  authority  and  the  taking  of 
unwarranted  liberties  with  passengers  I  can  supply  names,  times,  and 
places,  and  I  have  evidence  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  to  substantiate 
all  my  charges,  which  evidence  I  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  if  you  so 
desire.  As  to  cases  where  I  do  not  have  substantiating  evidence,  I 
can  testify  that  the  facts  are  true  of  my  own  knowledge. 

So  as  to  impress  upon  this  committee  the  fact  that  these  charges 
are  capable  of  substantiation,  I  have  brought  with  me  proof  of  six 
typical  cases,  which  are  undisputed.  I  will  show  them  to  you  gentle- 
men if  you  wish  to  see  them.  One  is  the  case  of  a  ship's  policeman 
getting  drunk  and  annoying  a  woman  passenger,  and  assault  and  battery. 

Another  one  is  a  paper  describing  drunkenness.  The  third  is  a 
paper  pertaining  to  the  gambling  in  our  ships.  The  fourth  gives 
various  reasons  for  dismissing  men  from  ships.  The  fifth  is  a  news- 
paper that  I  have  brought  with  me  which  is  published  by  the  union, 
and  it  indicates  the  psychology  very  nicely.  The  sixth  is  a  pamphlet 
which  I  have  which  demonstrates  the  communistic  literature. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Thomas,  have  you  any  questions  to  aak? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  With  reference  to  such  men  as  you  have 
described,  do  you  think  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  would  mean  anything  to  such  men? 

Captain  — — — .  Would  it  not  elimmate  the  question  of  com- 
munistic Hterature?  This  advocates  overthrow  of  the  Government; 
and  certainly  if  you  make  a  man  take  an  oath  that  he  must  observe 
the  navigation  laws,  that  must  mean  something. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
would  mean  anything  to  them? 

Captain .  It  is  as  far  as  you  can  go. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  they  are  actually  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  they  would  take  such  an  oath  with  a  reserva- 
tion, would  they  not? 

Captain .  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Chaikman.  A  mental  reservation. 

Captain .  If  a  person  takes  an  oath  it  is  something  that  he 

should  regard  as  sacred.     M;  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Commimiste. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  pamphlet  which  you  have  there? 

Captain  — — — .  One  of  my  good  men  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to 
me.     I  cannot  reveal  his  name,  because  they  would  kill  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  indicate  that  it  had  been  generally  dis- 
tnbuted? 

Captain .  Yes,  of  course.     They  give  these  pamphlets  out 

to  convert  them.     He  brought  this  one  to  me  and  showed  it  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  to  convert  them  to  communism? 

Captain .  Yes,  sir.     That  is,  I  think,  the  object;  and  if  you 

will  read  this  pamphlet  you  will  see  in  there  that  they  are  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government— a  revolution— and,  of  course, 
they  want  to  take  the  ships  over.  The  author  of  it  is  a  member  of  the 
union,  one  of  the  "big  shots."  If  they  knew  that  the  boy  had  given 
this  to  me  they  would  kill  him;  and  just  as  likely  as  not  I  am  liable  to 
have  a  bullet  in  my  back  if  thev  find  out  I  am  down  here.  But  I 
will  take  that  chance,  because  something  has  got  to  be  done  or  we  will 
have  a  big  disaster  some  time. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  it  your  conception  that  ultimately,  if 
the  present  bill  should  become  a  law,  the  Coast  Guard  will  have 
retirement  privileges,  and  so  on,  and  it  will  mean  the  recruiting  of  a 
different  type  of  man,  a  different  sort  of  individual? 

Captain  — — ■ — ,  Yes.  It  would  do  this:  it  would  bring  to  the 
front  the  hoys  that  want  to  go  to  sea,  and  it  would  eliminate  all  tliis 
type  of  men  that  I  have  been  speaking  about. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think  we  have  the  necessary 
personnel  in  America? 

Captain -.  Oh,  certainly;  but  I  think  they  are  more  likely 

to  be  found  in  the  Middle  West.  You  do  not  have  a  chance  to  get 
in  unless  you  go  to  these  unions,  and  if  they  like  your  looks  you  might 
get  in.  That  means  an  outsider  cannot  come  in  and  go  to  sea  at  all. 
But  this  means  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  take  these  boys  and  put 
them  through  the  proper  training  and  not  inculcate  into  them  com- 
munism and  all  that  sort  of  rubbish.  They  will  have  the  proper 
ideals.  Boys  do  not  want  to  go  to  sea  out  of  a  nice  home  and  have 
this  sort  of  thing  go  on.     They  get  discouraged  and  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  surest  the  Coast  Guard  instead  of 
the  Navy? 

Captam   .  The    Navy   ia    too   military.     Even   the    Coast 

Guard,  while  it  is  military  also,  you  naturally  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  it.  First,  it  is  a  little  bit  removed  from  the  Navy  and  it 
has  more  in  common  with  the  merchant  service  than  the  Navy  has. 
Not  that  I  am  trying  to  discredit  the  Navy,  hut  the  Navy  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  merchant  service  and  a  naval  ship  is  a  different  thing 
from  a  merchant  ship. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  huilt  up  a  great  Naval  Reserve  could  men  be 
recruited  from  that? 

Captain  — -.  I  prefer  to  have  it  as  I  have  suggested.     When 

a  man  goes  through  naval  training  he  is  not  pliant  enough.  The 
merchant  marine  is  a  harder  task,  you  m^ht  say.  Even  if  you 
should  use  the  Coast  Guard  for  training,  I  think  you  should  inject  a 
few  merchant  olEcera  into  the  Coast  Guard  .to  see  that  they  have 
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the  proper  concept.  It  has  to  be  mixed.  The  Coast  Guard,  as  I 
see  it,  is  a  nearer  thing  to  our  problem  than  the  Navy.  The 
Navy,  as  you  know,  has  only  one  end,  and  that  is  efficiency  in  battle, 
which  13  something  that  we  do  not  need  in  the  merchant  service. 
But  the  Coast  Guard"  has  the  right  spirit.  It  does  a  more  merchant 
type  of  work,  like  rescues,  and  one  thing  or  another.  I  think  that  is 
the  best  agency  in  which  to  pkce  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  did  not  really  say  the  Coast  Guard;  I  said,  a  division  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  My  idea  is  to  put  it  under  the  Coast  Guard,  in  a  separate 
division.     It  does  not  even  have  to  be  as  military  as  the  Coast  Guard. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Has  the  Coast  Guard  now  the  proper 
training  facilities? 

Captain — .  Not  quite;  no. 

Senator  Thomas  cf  Utflh.  It  would  have  to  be  expanded? 

Captain .  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  An  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  came  to  see  me 
the  other  day  and  outlined  what  they  were  prepared  to  do  in  the 
way  of  revising  their  curriculiun  with  reference  to  this  particular 
training;  and  it  is  quite  interesting  to  observe  that  the  idea  that  the 
captain  has  put  forward  is  almost  like  the  idea  of  the  officer  to  whom 
I  r^er.  He  spoke  of  wide  experience  in  the  merchant  marine  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  these  men  in  the  Coast  Guard.     One  of  the 

Erovisions  of  the  bul  which  is  before  us,  Captain,  is  a  proposal  to 
ave  the  training  of  sailors  in  the  Coast  Guard,  as  you  have  su^ested. 

Senator  Malonet.  Captain,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  conditions  which  you  have  described  and  the  kind  of  men  we 
have  on  ships  that  are  contributing  most  to  the  chaos;  but  do  you 
not  think  that  conditions  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  living 
conditions,  the  social  conditions,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  on  board 
our  merchant  ships  were  improved? 

Captain .  Here  is  the  point.  Senator.     A  ship  is  not  a  hotel. 

There  is  not  enough  room.  We  have  improved  them,  Senator.  The 
fact  is  tliey  have  had  it  all  their  own  way  the  last  2  years.  We  have 
done  everything  we  could,  and  things  are  not  any  different  at  all.  If 
we  let  the  men  alone  they  would  not  lift  their  little  fingers  to  clean 
up.  In  one  instance  I  told  a  messman  to  clean  up  a  place,  which  is 
his  job,  and  he  was  fined  for  painting  up  a  little  bit  of  rust.  One 
man  was  fined  $4  for  telling  him  how  to  do  it,  through  my  orders, 
and  the  other  man  was  fined  $2  for  doing  it.  It  was  all  because  I 
insisted  that  this  little  dirty  rust  spot  should  be  touched  up.  The 
reason  they  were  fined  was  because  these  men  did  not  go  to  the 
delegate,  first,  to  ask  his  approval. 

A  man,  no  matter  wtio  he  is,  should  have  enough  decency  to  keep 
his  own  place  clean.  But  these  men  will  not  lift  their  fingers.  They 
turn  in  on  clean  linen  with  "boots  and  saddles."  All  we  do  is  clean 
quarters.  We  have  I  don't  know  how  many  messmen  to  clean  up 
after  them;  but  they  will  not  do  it  of  their  own  accord. 

My  idea  is  to  have  a  law  to  make  every  man  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  his  own  place.  I  make  a  rigid  inspection  every  morn- 
ing; and  do  you  know,  they  have  booed  me  for  making  an  inspec- 
tion? Why,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  understand  their  psychology, 
because  it  is  for  their  own  benefit,  as  I  told  them. 

The  food  has  been  vastly  improved.  They  have  had  things  their 
own  way  for  the  last  2  years.  They  are  given  almost  anything  they 
like. 
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Senator  Malonet.  Do  you  think  the  quarters  are  suitable  and 
satisfactory? 

Captain .  These  ships  are  old,  Senator,     Unless  you   take 

the  ship  apart  and  rebuild  it,  you  cannot  do  much  with  it.  The 
quarters  nught  not  be  so  roomy,  but  you  can  kdep  them  clean.  They 
are  not  any  different  from  those  on  a  destroyer.  You  have  bunks 
three-high  there,  but  the  quarters  are  clean.  On  a  submarine  you 
do  not  have  as  much  space  as  on  a  merchant  ship.  We  give  them 
everything  they  want. 

Senator  Malonby.  Do  you  maintain  that  that  is  a  general  picture 
ef  the  situation? 

Captain  — ■ -,  Yes,  of  course.     They  come  in  and  throw  their 

dirty  clothes  all  over  the  place,  instead  of  hanging  them  up 

Senator  Maloney  (interposing).  Yes;  I  understand  that.  But  my 
question  is  directed  to  the  operators  or  owners  of  the  ships.  I  do  not 
question  what  you  say  about  the  men. 

Captain .  I  will  admit  that  there  are  abuses;  there  is  no 

question  about  that,  because  notiiing  is  perfect.  But  I  get  tired  of 
tiying  to  keep  the  place  clean  and  giving  them  good  things  and  see 
them  ruined.  They  don't  care;  that  is  all.  You  can  do  everything 
to  keep  the  place  clean  for  them,  but  when  you  come  back  5  minutes 
later  it  is  the  same  as  it  always  is. 

Senator  Maloney.  Do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  incentive  on 
.these  ships  by  way  of  sanitary  and  social  conditions  to  make  it  all 
r^ht  for  the  men  if  they  keep  the  quarters  properly  themselves? 

Captain .  Yes;  it  is  up  to  the  men  themselves.     If  they  don't 

keep  thii^  clean  we  can't  stand  over  them  every  5  minutes;  and 
neither  can  the  owner,  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  On  a  given  ship 
they  were  complaining  about  the  stoppers  in  the  washbowls  being 
taken  away.  We  put  them  in  and  put  nice  chains  on  them  so  they 
would  not  get  lost.  They  just  tore  the  chains  out  and  used  them  for 
watch  chains.  I  came  down  the  next  day  and  all  tiie  stoppers  were 
gone. 

Senator  Maloney.  Is  the  pay  generally  sufficient? 

Captain .  Yes.     It  is  $72  a  montli,  and  everything  "found." 

That  is  a  good  rate  of  pay  for  the  job  of  work  they  do,  and  as  little 
as  they  do,  with  everything  "found"  and  overtime  with  it.  It  exceeds 
the  pay  of  the  average  man  on  the  street  who  has  to  support  himself 
on  about  $75  a  month. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  you  have  expressed 
here,  to  some  extent,  that  we  could  recruit  a  fine  type  of  young  men 
from  such  sources  as  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  but  I  wondered  if  we  were 
offering  them  what  was  proper  and  sufficient  by  way  of  conditions  and 
so  forth. 

Captain .  You  know,  you  have  to  put  up  with  some  things 

on  a  ship.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  If  you  go  back  to  the  time 
when  I  went  to  sea,  I  went  to  sea  after  I  left  the  training  ship,  on  a 
sailing  ship,  at  $15  a  month,  working  4  and  4.  You  have  to  make  it 
^ust  a  little  hard.  I  mean,  you  have  got  to  weed  out  the  men,  and  if 
a  person  can't  put  up  with  some  discomfort  he  is  no  good  at  sea, 
because  the  time  will  come  when  you  are  going  to  suffer  at  sea,  whether 
you  are  a  captain  or  a  mess  boy.  If  you  are  not  going  to  put  up 
with  something  you  are  not  fit  for  the  job.  Some  of  these  old  ships, 
of  course,  were  built  30  years  ago. 
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Senator  Maloney.  I  understand  that  everything  you  say  Lcro  ia  off 
the  record,  excepting  for  this  comniittefl. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  ofl  the  record  bo  far  as  his  identity  is  concerned. 

Senator  Maloney.  Yea.  Do  you  think  you  get  tlio  proper  coop- 
•eration  from  tho  owners  and  operators  of  the  ships? 

Captain .  I  do.     They  are  bending  over  backwards  to  give 

tliese  inou  what  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  I  wajit  to  follow  up  that  question,  if  I  may.  In 
the  current  issue  of  Nation's  Business  there  is  a  veiy  interesting 
article  entitled  "I  joined  the  union  to  see  the  sea."  It  relates  the 
experience  of  a  graduate  of  one  of  tho  colleges  here  in  Washington, 
a  football  player  and  a  member  of  the  boxing  squad,  and  so  forth. 
He  wanted  to  enlist  as  a  sailor,  and  he  signed  up  in  both  unions.  In 
tho  paragraph  which  I  am  going  to  road  to  you  it  speaks  of  a  man 
named  "Frcrichy."  Frencliy  was  a  man  sent  aboard  to  foment  strikes 
and  trouble,  the  type  of  man  you  have  mentioned.  This  article  says 
(reading]: 

I  lioHtiiii  t<i  RHv  timt  T  am  nlirioHt  totally  iinfanilUar  with  mK'il'^tionR  euvcriiing 
Amcrionn  Hhip()iii|!  and  sRanicii.  However,  I  cannot  oeoaiie  the  condiiHioti  that 
Federal  aiithonlics,  Hliip-ownors,  and  ship  oflicora  arc  alike  subject  to  the  apparent 
power  <if  equabbliiiK  unions.  Though  a  ship  master  at  one  time  was  absolute 
monarch  of  hi«  domain,  today  he  hcnitatcs  to  conmiro  a  seaman.  Almost  cer- 
tainly tho  nniiin  would  relay  a  report  to  his  owners  and  ho  would  bo  removed  from 
command  on  tho  Rroiinds  that  he  was  "tompcram  on  tally  unfit." 

Upon  otic  oecasioH  I  hoard  Froncliy  use  abusive  lanKUaRO  to  the  socond  officer. 
Latoly  I  Hski'il  till'  oflflccr  why  ho  had  not  knocked  tho  man  ilown. 

"I'd  lose  my  ticket,"  he  replied.  "That  follow  is  a  union  organizer  an<i  in  jurt 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  ntart  nomethitiK.  I  wouldn't  Kot  any  sjmipathy  from  my 
owners  nor  from  maritime  authorities  in  WoshhiRton." 

That  follows  up  the  <juestion  that  Senator  Maloney  asked  you. 
Do  you  believe  that  these  officers  are  cowe<l? 

Cai>tnhi  -.  Oh,  absolutely. 

The  Chaiuman.  In  your  own  case,  if  it  were  known  that  yon  had 
come  hero  as  a  voluntary  witness,  what  might  it  mean  to  you? 

Captain  — — .  They  will  do  one  of  two  tilings,  probably:  They 
will  either  shoot  me  some  dark  night,  or  else  they  will  sit  down  on  the 
ship  and  demand  that  I  get  off. 

Senator  Maloney.  What  will  tlie  operators  do  then? 

Captain  — -  —  .  \\niat  can  they  do?  They  can't  hold  up  the  ship 
for  one  man. 

Seniitor  Mai,(>M';v.  Will  tliuy  take  you  off? 

Captain .  I  don't  know.     Maybe  in  my  case  they  would  not. 

That  is  why  they  asked  mo  to  he  very  careful  and  not  get  this  in  the 
papers. 

Senator  VANi)i:,\RKno.  I  am  i)articularly  interested  in  the  fact  that 
this  otHcer  said  lie  could  not  get  any  cooperation  from  the  maritime 
authorities  in  Wiuihington,  Wliat  could  the  maritime  authorities  in 
Washington,  under  the  existing  law,  do  to  correct  this  situation? 

Captain  -   -  — .  As  I  just  said,  throe  laws 

Senator  Vandknukro.  No;  I  moan,  under  existing  laws  what  could 
tho  maritime  autliorities  do? 

Captain  --  -  — .  If  a  man  strikes  an  officer  there  is  a  jail  sentence 
attached  to  it;  but  you  would  have  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  a 
conviction,  in  the  Algic  case  they  got  2  months.  They  ought  to  nave 
got  2  years.     Stealing  a  boat  and  going  off  with  it  is  nothing  unusual. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Maritime  Commission  did  pretty  well  in  the 
Algic  case.     It  sent  word  to  put  them  in  irons. 

Captain  — ,  Yes.  That  is  the  first  ray  of  hope,  Senator. 

But  there  is  a  provision  that  if  a  man  strikes  an  officer  he  gets  2  years 
in  jail.  To  my  knowledge  that  has  never  been  done.  I  have  known 
cases  whore  officers  have  been  struck  and  have  just  let  it  go  and  said, 
"What  is  the  use?" 

Senator  Vandbnbekg,  This  general  lack  of  discipline,  as  I  under- 
stand you — and  you  are  certainly  a  competent  witness  if  there  ever 
was  one — in  your  judgment,  does  it  definitely  threaten  safety  of  life  at 
sea? 

Captain .  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Vandenberq.  Would  a  report  of  conditions  of  that  sort 
made  to  the  authorities  in  Washington  produce  any  action  of  any 
sort? 

Captain .  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  their  power. 

Senator  Vandenbehg.  Is  there  any  method  for  reporting  to  Wash- 
ington upon  general  conditions? 

Captain .  Yes;  you  can  report  to  the  local  inspector  of  the 

district.  He  takes  action.  But,  to  be  frank,  I  can  never  get  any  help 
there  from  anybody.    Every  battle  I  have  had  I  practically  lost. 

Senator  Vandenbehg.  Have  you  ever  complained  to  the  shipping 
commi  ssioners  ? 

Captain .  Not  recently,  because  I  have  given  it  up.  Some- 
times they  helped  me  and  sometimes  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wireless  report  which 
went  out,  I  think,  from  the  California  to  the  Government  about  the 
set-down  strike  on  that  ship? 

Captain .  No ;  I  did  not  know  they  had  sent  a  wireless.    She 

was  in  port,  was  she  not,  at  the  time? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  mean  later.  After  she  left  port  she  had 
some  trouble  aboard. 

Captain .  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  wireless,  and  papers  were  made  out  to 
arrest  these  men  when  they  go  to  New  York,  but  for  some  reason  the 
papers  were  not  served.  You  did  not  hear  about  that? 

Captain .  If  it  is  the  strike  at  San  Pedro  I  remember  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  only  following  up  your  point.  Senator 
Vandenberg' 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Have  these  delegates  and  members  of  the 
union  on  ships  ever  actually  tried  the  officers  of  the  ship  on  the  ship? 

Captain — .  No;  I  cannot  say  that  in  my  ships  they  have,  but 

I  think  they  have  on  others.  They  have  insisted  that  they  get  off. 
I  will  read  you  a  letter  later,  if  you  wish.  They  are  fine  officers  and 
fine  men,  and  have  also  demanded  to  know  whether  we  had  clearance 
cards.  They  want  to  find  out  from  the  officers  whether  they  have 
clearance  cards  or  not.  I  put  my  foot  down  and  say,  "You  leave  us 
alone  up  here  and  stay  where  you  belong."  But  I  know  other  cases 
where  they  have  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Hamlet,  we  have  some  evidence  here 
about  charges  that  officers  have  been  tried  on  ships,  have  we  not? 

Admiral  Hamlet.  I  do  not  think  you  could  call  it  evidence,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  statements  to  that  effect,  which  do  not  con- 
clusively prove  it.    But  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  it  has  been  done. 
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Captain .  Thia  is  the  way  they  do  it.     They  go  to  their 

union  people  and  aay,  "This  fellow  has  got  to  get  off,  otherwise  we 
will  sit  down,"  I  know  a  case  on  the  West  Coast  where  an  officer 
caught  somebody  stealing  something  out  of  the  cargo,  and  of  course 
he  reported  him,  and  the  fellow  had  to  get  off  before  he  got  through. 

The  Chairman.  The  officer  had  to  get  off,  you  mean? 

Captain — .  Yes;  and  the  sailors  and  the  stevedores  would  not 

work  with  him  because  he  reported  this  man  stealing  cargo. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  seen  any  of  these,  Captain?  They  are 
supposed  to  be  verbatim  copies. 

Captain .  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  this  type.     I  have  seen 

others,  and  1  picked  up  this  one  and  brought  it  down  (handing  the 
chairman  a  pamphlet]. 

May  I  show  you  these  facts  that  I  have  with  me? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Captain .  I  have  a  letter  from  a  passenger,  and  there  is  a 

letter  from  the  junior  officer  who  took  care  of  the  situation,  if  anybody 
would  like  to  read  it 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  leave  those  for  the  record,  all  of  them. 

Captain .  All  right. 

I  have  the  doctor's  report  here.     It  was  written  after  we  left , 

and  in  it  you  will  find  six  cases  of  where  drunken  members  of  the  crew 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor  for  treatment.     He  writes  |reading|: 

- — — — ,  A.  B.,  intoxicated;  confined  to  brig. 

,  messman,  intoxicated;  confined  to  brig. 

1  waiter,  laceration,  botli  lips. 

,  cook,  laceration,  eyelid. 

,  A.  B.,  laceration,  scalp. 

,  measman,  laceration  acalp,  Blight  concussion. 

These  are  only  the  ones  that  were  l^hting.  All  the  other  drunks 
were  out  of  the  way,  sleeping  it  off.  This  is  the  report  from  the 
doctor  after  we  left .     We  were  in about  6  or  8  hours. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  in  do  they  automatically 

have  the  right  to  go  ashore? 

Captain  — — .  No;  they  do  not.  The  statutes  distinctly  say  that 
liberty  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  master.  I  can  stop  it  any  time. 
But  one  captain  tried  it,  and  they  had  a  sit-down  and  he  finally  had 
to  give  in  and  they  went  ashore.  Right  now  I  would  not  attempt  to 
hold  them;  I  would  have  a  mutiny  on  my  hands. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  That  is  just  an  instance  on  your  ship? 

Captain .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  What  happened?    Did  you  discipline  them? 

Captain  — -.  Some  I  did  and  some  I  did  not. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Did  you  get  away  with  it? 

Captain    .  Yes ;    that    discipline    doesn't    mean    anything. 

Here  is  a  memorandum  of  one  man  which  was  given  to  me.  That  I9 
,  A.  B,,  and  the  report  says  that  [reading]: 

This  man  while  under  influence  of  liquor,  as  determined  by  ship's  BurgeoD, 
tore  the  coat  of  a  bell-boy,  Iticked  in  panel  of  cadet's  room,  and  generdly  created  & 
disturbance.-    He  was  placed  in  the  brig  and  fined  two  days  pay. 

That  means  nothing  to  these  men.  This  man  will  go  right  on  board 
the  next  ship  and  do  probably  the  same  thing.  We  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  man  is  any  good  or  not,  no  service  record  of 
.any  kind.    The  union  sends  you  a  man  and  there  he  is,  and  not  until 
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he  does  something  can  you  get  rid  of  him.  You  always  have  to  wait 
until  you  have  some  kind  of  trouble. 

Senator  Vandenbekg.  What  kind  of  trouble?     Suppose  you  got 

back  to ,  and  this  man  had  been  definitely  a  hazard  all  through 

your  trip,  and  you  are  going  to  start  out  again;  do  you  mean  to  tell 
us  that  if  the  union  sends  him  down  again  you  have  got  to  take  him?" 

Captain  — ■ .  No;  I  do  not  have  to  take  him;  hut  it  means  a 

battle  on  my  hands  when  I  do  not.  I  have  dismissed  men  off  the  ship, 
and  they  have  come  right  back.  You  can  fire  a  man  and  it  takes  an 
act  of  Congress  to  keep  him  off,  because  the  union  will  fight  his  battle- 
and  say  he  didn't  do  much,  or  he  didn't  do  this  or  that.  That  is 
what  we  are  fighting  about  all  the  time.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  these 
men  and  the  union  sends  them  right  back.    In  the  end  you  lose  out. 

(The  documents  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  witness  are  as 
follows:) 

At  Se^,  November  k$.  19S7. 

Captain , 

8.  S.  " -." 

'   Dear  Sir:  We  the  undersigned  wish  to  complain  against  your  master  at  arms 

On  account  of  actioTis  and  language  unbecoming  to  a  petty  oJRcer  and  gentleman 
while  on  duty. 

We  left  the  tourist  smoke  room  at  1:30  a.  m.  this  morning  for  a  walk  around 

the  deck  before  going  to  bed.     We  noticed  the  master  at  arms, ,  in  the 

act  of  covering  up  a  young  lady  with  four  deck  chair  pads.  We  stopped  to 
investigate  this  matter  as  this  lady  had  been  intoxicated  during  the  eariy  part 
of  the  evening. 

We  consider  that had  been  drinking  and  that  they  also  were  in  posses- 
sion of  a  partly  filled  bottle  of  whisky.     We  asked to  call  a  propwr  person 

to  see  this  lady  safely  to  bed,  but  he  became  escited  and  used  language  unlse- 
comuig  to  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Then  we  asked  for  the  officer  of  the 
watch  and called  Mr. ,  3rd  officer. 

In  the  presence  of  Mr. , assaulted  both  Mr. and . 

He  also  threatened  our  future  safety  while  on  board  your  vessel. 

We  regret  very  much  indeed  to  bring  these  charges,  but  we  consider  it  our 
duty  to  place  the  facts  of  the  above  incident  in  your  hands  so  that  proper  dis- 
ciplinary action  may  be  taken. 

We  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 


At  Sea,  Not/ember  SSrd,  1937. 
To:  Captain     -  ■    -. 

From: ,  3rd  officer. 

Sub:  Alleged  assault  and  batter  of  tourist  class  passengers, and . 

Sir:  On  the  morning  of  November  23rd,  1937,  at  about  2:15  a.  ra.,  1  was  ordered' 

by  Mr. ,  Ist  officer,  to  proceed  to  tourist  deck,  where  M,  A.  A. had 

reported  some  trouble. 

On  arriving  at  the  port  side  of  tourist  deck,  I  found  three  passengers, , 

Mr. and  a  3rd  man.     and  Mr. stated  that had  been 

annoying  a  young  woman  passenger  and  that  they  interfered,  suspecting  rape. 

During  the  above  statements, appeared  with  the  young  woman.    

took  offense  at  Mr. statement  and  strucls  him.     I  ordered  — — ;—  to  report 

to  the  bridge,  whereupon and  Mr,  — —  expressed  the  desire  to  acconi- 

pany  — — —  to  the  bridge  and  prefer  charges.     and  I  trailed  the  party, 

until  we  reached  the  ladder  from  the  promenade  deck  to  the  portside  of  the  boat 

deck.     Here motioned  for  me  to  lead  the  party.     I  having  the  flashlight, 

believing  ■ to  have  quieted  down,  proceeded  up  the  ladder.     claims 

struck  him  on  the  back  while  on  the  ladder.     This  I  did  not  see,  being  at 

the  top  of  the  ladder. 
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On  the  bridge, ,  Mr. ,  the  tourist  passengers,  and  stated 

their  cases  to  Mr. ,  let  officer. 

When  the  passengerB  were  escorted  from  the  bridge,  was  ordered  off 


Doctor's  Report — Sickness 


Srd  officer. 
Date:  12/4/37. 


,  B.  R.,  contusion  back;  strapped. 

,  cleaner,  bronchitis;  stroicea  mixt. 

,  bell  capt.,  otitis  media;  phenol  7  glycerine. 

,  A.  B.,  intoxicated;  confined  to  brig. 

— ■ — — ,  inessman,  intoxicated;  confined  to  brig. 

,  waiter,  laceration  both  lips;  sutured  C.  ft  D.     Personal  combat. 

- — - — ,  cook,  laceration  eye  lid;  sutured  C.  ft  D.     Personal  combat. 

,  A.  B,,  laceration  scalp;  skin  clip  C,  ft  D.     Personal  combat. 

,  measman,   laceration   scalp,   alight  concuasion;  hospitalized,    C.    ft   D 

Routine  treatment.     Intoxicated. 

,  Skip's  Doctor. 


To  Captain , 

S.  S. . 

Dear  Sir:  Please  be  so  kindly  and  have  gambling,  which  will  find  place  on 
the  port-side-square,  foreward  after  pay  off  stopped  at  11.00  p.  m.  so  the  cooks 
will  nave  a  chance  to  have  the  nights  rest,  as  we  know  otherwise,  the  gambling 
will  go  all  night  through  with  a  lot  of  noises. 
Always  respectfuUy, 

(Eight  signatures.) 


Captain 

Sir:  The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  men  who  should  not  be  reemployed 
aboard  this  vessel  and  reasons  therefore: 

;  A.  B.,  Article  Number  — .  This  man  while  under  influence  of  liquor, 

as  determined  by  ship's  surgeon,  tore  the  coat  of  a  bell  boy,  kicked  in  panel  of 
cadet's  room,  and  generally  created  a  disturbance.  He  was  placed  in  the  brig 
and  fined  2  days'  pay. 

,  Q.  M.,  Article  Number  — .  This  man  left  his  watch  without  permission 

at and  tailed  to  turn  to  for  his  night  watch  at  — — ~,  for  which  he  wa« 

fined  2  days'  pay.     He  claims  he  was  not  called,  although  Q.  M.s  and 

— both  insisted  he  was. 

,  A.  B.,  Article  Numljer  — .  This  man  smoked  aloft  on  foremast,  throw»- 

ing  butt  from  mast,  and  also  expectorated  from  aloft  while  passengers  were  in 

swimming  pool  deck  below.     Witnessed  by   Captain .     When  chief  officer 

spoke  to  him  about  it,  his  reply  was,  "Butt  was  already  up  there,  and  1  knocked 
it  off  with  my  paint  brush." 

,  M.  A.  A.,  Article  Number  — .  This  man,  while  on  watch,  had  an 

altercation  with  two  tourist  passengers  and  according  to  passengers  and  junior 
officer,  who  witnessed  it,  had  struck  passengers.     Disrated  to  A.  B. 

,  iKisn.   mat,   Article  Number  -— .  This  man  assaulted  — ■ ,  A.   B., 

this  voyage  and  it  has  come  to  my  attention,  that  this  is  not  the  first  such 
offense. 

,  messman,  Article  Numl>er  — .   Failed  to  work  mess,  leaving , 

under  influence  of  liquor  as  determined  by  ship's  surgeon.  Placed  in  brig,  fined 
2  days*  pay. 
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,  A.  B.,  Article  Number  — .  Failed  to  see  vessel  on  port  bow,  until 

captain  and  chief  officer  had  seen  it  for  20  minutes. 
Reapectfullv, 

— ,  Chief  Officer. 

S.  S. -, 

SepUmber  IS,  19S7. 
From:   Captain  - — — . 

To:  Mr. . 

Subject:  Voyi^e  report  No. -. 

Union  activities:  The  union  activities  of  the  crew  are  amazing.  Some  of  their 
demands  might  be  considered  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  serious  problems. 

Many  union  meetings  are  held,  some  departmental,  some  joint.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  these  meetings  are  designed  to  keep  things  in  a  militant  state. 
All  of  them  have  a  definite  trend  toward  commimism.  This  can  readily  be 
seen  when  some  of  their  demands  are  weighed.  At  the  first  joint  meeting  it  is  ■ 
fact  that  a  sailor  proposed  that  the  captain  should  be  put  on  trial  for  tbe  reason 
that  he  was  putting  a  number  of  unnecessary  rules  of  discipline  in  effect.  What 
became  of  this  motion  I  cannot  say.  Nothing  came  to  me  in  this  respect.  An- 
other demand  was  that  the  crew  should  use  the  boat  deck  for  recreation,  the 
deck  space  forward  being  too  small.  I  countered  this  by  stating  this  was  pas- 
senger space.  Then  there  was  a  motion  to  examvne  the  officers  to  ascertiuii 
whether  they  had  clearance  cards  from  the  strike.  This  we  declined  to  answer. 
Then  there  was  a  complaint  of  not  being  allowed  to  see  the  movies.  I  think 
this  came  from  some  of  the  stewardesses.  A  demand  was  made  to  show  movies 
in  the  tourist  for  the  crew  at  sea.      Naturally  this  is  not  possible,  however,  it 

may  be  feasible  to  show  movies  in  for  the  crew,  steps  in  this  direction 

have  been  taken. 

While  passing  through breakwater  I  removed  a  man  from  the  wheel 

because  I  considered  him  unsafe  to  steer  the  ship.  This  man  inquired  from  his 
delegate  if  I  had  a  right  to  do  this. 

On  the voyage  I  received  a  letter  from  a  certain  portion  of  the  crew 

asking  me  to  stop  the  gambUng  at  II  p.  m.,  as  it  was  keeping  them  awake  lUl 
night.  Investigation  showed  that  the  permissible  card  playing  had  degenerated 
into  shooting  craps  against  the  forward  swimming  pool  bulkhead  all  night. 
I  believe  the  steward's  delegate  was  among  them.     Now  in  order  to  stop  this, 

the  ctew  were  not  paid  off  the  night  before  arrival  at ,  but  only  after  tbe 

ship  docked.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  resentment  with  threats  of  a  sit-down. 
I  pointed  out,  however,  that  nothing  compelled  me  to  pay  them  at  sea,  and 
further  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  foster  gambling.  The  next  day  I  received  two 
petitions — one  wanting  to  know  why  the  custom  of  paying  off  had  been  altered, 
and  the  second  demanding  the  letter  the  certain  group,  asking  for  protection,  had 
sent  to  me.  This  of  course  I  refused  saying  it  was  a  document  addressed  to  me, 
and  therefore  my  property.  Nothing  more  came  of  this  although  there  was 
much  resentment  against  this.  I  feel  sure  the  purpose  behind  the  second  request 
was  only  to  harm  these  men  bodily.  There  were  other  demands,  some  of  union 
character  to  which  I  agreed  and  tliat  had  some  reason  t<^them. 

Now,  I  shall  relate  an  example  which  to  my  mind  is  the  crux  of  all  our  troubles, 
that  of  discipline. 

Arriving  at  — -,  ft  sailor  on  watch  told  the  bo'sun  that  he  did  not  work  in 

port  and  went  ashore  without  permission.     The  bo'sun  reported  this  to  chief 

officer  .     The  sailor  was  brought  before  me  next  day  and  duly  logged. 

After  leaving ,  at  one  of  their  meetings  it  was  proposed  and  carried,  that 

the  bo'sun  had  acted,  in  an  ununion  manner  by  reporting  this  sailor  to  the  chief 
officer  first,  and  not  to  the  delegates,  and  the  bo'sun  being  found  guilty  of  this 
offense  was  duly  fined — I  believe  the  sum  to  be  $5.00. 

^This  expresses  very  clearly  what  is  ruining  the  morale  and  discipline  on  the 
ship.  It  is  very  obvious  that  no  man  in  authority  will  ever  care  to  exert  it  when 
he  feels  he  will  be  charged  and  tried  for  doing  so.  This  principle  applies  to  higher 
ranks  than  the  bo'sun.  It  has  its  greatest  effect  in  the  steward's  department. 
I  feel  the  men  in  charge  of  it  are  powerless  in  face  of  such  tactics,  and  could  not 
be  blamed  for  failure  to  enforce  discipline  when  they  are  apt  to  be  tried  and  voted 
out  of  the  union  and  his  berth,  should  he  do  so.  This  is  to  my  mind  a  moat 
vicious  and  ruinous  practice,  yet  it  exists. 
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Slowly  but  aurely  we  ffice  the  unpleasant  fact  of  the  crew  running  the  ship  and 
the  officers  powerless.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  a  strong  stand  against 
this  now,  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  crew  will  reduce  me  to  the  status  of  a  puppet, 
and  it  is  a  belief  that  1  have  but  slender  reason  to  distrust. 

Respectfully, 

The  Chairman.  In  the  July  16,  1937,  issue  of  The  Pilot  is  a  report 
of  a  meeting  by  the  recording  secretary  of  one  of  the  unions  on  one  of 
the  ships,  which  reads  as  follows  [readmg]: 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  Diliwyen  was  held  at  sea  July  3.  It  was 
voted  that  crew  inform  the  captain  that  they  insist  on  hiring  of  men  through  the 
N.  M.  U.  hall.  The  delegate  spoke  to  the  captain  and  he  stated  that  ^hiring 
was  done  through  the  port  captain  and  he  has  already  been  insisting  on  rank  and 
£le  men  but  has  not  always  had  them  sent.  The  crew  will  refuse  to  sail  with 
other  than  N.  M.  U.  men  in  all  departments  after  return  to  Philadelphia  and 
action  will  be  forthcoming  in  a  hurry. 

Is  that  what  happens?  Do  you  have  to  take  those  men  from  the 
hiring  halls  now? 

Captain .  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  means  the  members  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union? 

Captain .  Yes;  absolutely. 

The  Chaikuak.  Go  ahead. 

Captain .  Speaking  about  lookouts,  Senator,  you  know  the 

law  a  very  strict  with  reference  to  lookouts.  This  report  of  the  chief 
officer  says  that  [reading]: 

,  A.  B.,  faUed  to  see  vessel  on  port  bow  until  captain  and  the  chief  officer 

had  seen  it  for  twenty  minutes. 

I  fired  that  man. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  he  not  see  it? 

Captain .  He  was  probably  reading  a  m^azine.    The  point 

is  this:  As  far  as  the  lookout  is  concerned,  I  don't  even  think  they  are 
up  there.  They  are  up  there  only  because  the  law  says  they  have  to 
be,  but  they  are  no  use  at  all.  One  reason  is  that  the  union  insists  that 
the  lookout  must  have  his  protection.  What  did  they  do  with  the 
protection?  I  do  not  object  to  a  protection  if  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  see,  if  they  can  see  around  it;  out  the  lookout  gets  it  all  the  way  up, 
but  he  opens  one  side,  on  the  lee  side,  and  tries  to  look  around  and  see, 
something  like  that  [illustrating],  and  there  may  be  a  ship  in  distress 
on  the  other  side,  and  if  I  did  not  see  it  he  would  never  see  it.  If  that 
ship  reported  me  they  would  suspend  my  Ucense. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  sort  of  experience  recent?  Has  that  been 
witldn  the  last  year  or  so? 

Captain .  Yes ;  it  iS  much  worse  lately,  because  they  have  the 

attitude  that  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  experience  like  that  5  years  ago? 

Captain .  No;  nothing  like  tlus.     When  we  had  a  lookout 

up  there  we  could  "call  him  down"  and  tell  him. 

I  will  tell  you  what  one  said  to  me.  We  were  making  a  little  island, 
and  I  said  to  the  lookout,  "Why  didn't  you  see  that  island?  My 
God.     It  is  3  miles  long  and  so  high." 

He  said,  "I  don't  report  anything  I  don't  see." 

That  was  his  answer,  and  of  course  that  is  obvious;  but  that  was 
the  answer  I  got  from  this  lookout. 
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I  have  also  a  letter  from  the  cook's  outfit  on  the  ship  with  reference- 
to  gambling  [reading] : 

Please  be  so  kindly  and  h&ve  gambling,  which  will  find  place  on  the  port^ide- 
square,  foreward  after  pay-ofT  stopped  at  11:00  p.  m.,  so  the  cooks  will  have  a 
chance  to  have  the  nights  rest,  as  we  know  otherwise  the  gambling  will  go  all 
night  trough  with  a  lot  of  noises. 

That  is  signed  by  eight  names. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  crew  sent  that  to  you? 

Captain  -■ .  Yes.     They   have   these  big   crap  games   down 

below.  They  say  it  is  card  playing.  If  they  want  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, let  them  play  cards  or  even  gamble;  but  it  goes  on  all  night, 
and  nobody  can  sleep,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  a  knife 
fight  by  someone  that  has  not  paid  his  debt,  and  there  is  blood  flowit^ 
around.  To  atop  this  sort  of  thing  I  did  not  pay  off  at  all  during  th«» 
night;  I  paid  them  off  the  next  day,  which  ia  the  advance  you  give 
them  when  they  get  to  port. 

They  wanted  to  know  why  I  stopped  the  pay.  They  wanted  this 
letter;  they  wanted  to  know  who  had  reported  them.  The  writers  of 
the  letter  asked  for  protection,  so  they  probably  beat  them  up.  'Ilieee 
men  wanted  to  know  why  I  changed  it,  and  of  course  I  told  them  I  was 
not  in  position  to  foster  gambling;  that  was  not  my  duty.  It  was  my 
duty  to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  your  conclusion  is  that  there  is  practically 
no  disciphne  left  on  the  sea? 

Captain  — ■ .  None  at  all.     Everything  you  want  to  do  means  a 

battle. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Captain.  You 
are  leaving  those  papers  with  ua? 

Captain .  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Has  discipline  broken  down  amoi^  the 
officers  also? 

Captain  — — — .  Yes;  they  feel  that  there  is  no  use  any  more. 
That  is  about  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  they  show  disrespect  to  their  super- 
iors, too? 

Captain  .  No;  I  would  not  say  that.     It  depends  pretty 

much  on  the  individual.  No;  they  are  not  aa  bad  as  the  crews.  I 
would  not  say  that.  But  some  are  going  with  the  men,  you  see. 
Some  have  gone  juat  the  other  way.  They  go  a^inst  the  ship  and 
join  the  "rank  and  file."  They  are  more  or  leas  intimidated.  On  a 
small  ship  you  can  do  that;  on  a  big  one  you  cannot  so  easily;  you  are 
more  removed. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Captain,  you'have  shown  a  lot  of  courage 
to  come  here. 

Captain  — .  I  felt  that  I  had  to  do  sometlung;  otherwise  you 

are  going  to  "go  under." 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  want  to  back  up  the  captain  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  for  his  courage  and  candor. 

Captain  — — ^.  If  you  can  keep  it  out  of  the  press,  I  will  be  much 
obUged. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  attempt  to  saf^uard  your  personal 
safety  as  far  as  we  can.  I  know  how  you  feel,  because  I  am  m  some- 
what the  same  position  myself.  They  cannot  exactly  "fire"  me  from 
my  ship,  but  they  can  keep  me  from  being  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

(The  witness  withdrew  from  the  committee  table.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  COHHAHDER  H.  L.  VICEER7,  UNITED  STATES 
NAVY,  ASSISTANT  TO  COU]li:@SIONEB  LAND,  MARITIME  COM- 
MISSION 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  anxious  to  have  brouglit  to  us  such 
testimony  as  is  available  showing  what  efforts  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  on  ships.     Is  that  right,  Senator  Maloney? 

Senator  Maloney.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  know  what  livii^  condi- 
tions are  on  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  proceed,  then,  Senator  Maloney,  so 
that  the  commander  may  go  forward  accordingly. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  will  tell  him  what  prompted  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Maloney.  We  have  been  hearing  testimony  as  to  condi- 
tions among  the  men,  violations  of  the  law,  and  disrespect  for  officers 
and  for  authority,  and  so  far  as  the  testimony  is  concerned  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the  blame  was  placed  on  the  union  organiza- 
tions. I  had  heard  that  the  Maritime  Commission  or  other  govern- 
mental authority  had  made  a  pretty  careful  study  of  liviM;  and  social 
conditions  on  board  ships,  and  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  committee  would  like  to  know,  to  what  extent  those  condi- 
tions contribute  to  the  chaotic  situation  that  exists,  whether  or  not 
the  conditions  are  as  bad  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  they  were,  and  to 
what  extent  an  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  those  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  particular  work  in  the  Maritime 
Commission? 

Commander  Vickery.  I  am  assistant  to  Commissioner  Land,  in 
charge  of  design  and  construction  work  and  general  technical  duties  of 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  in  position  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  asked  by  Senator  Maloney? 

Commander  Vickery.  Yes;  that  work  has  been  done  under  my 
jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Commander  Vickery.  The  Maritime  Commission  last  June  faced 
the  problem  of  defining  what  hazardous  working  conditions  were. 
We  had  heard  complaints,  and  we  decided  to  make  arrangements  to 
survey  each  additional  ship,  that  is,  either  Government-subsidized  or 
ships  on  which  the  Government  holds  a  mortgage.  We  wanted  to  see 
what  the  conditions  on  these  ships  actually  were  and  what  improve- 
ments were  necessary  to  be  made  and  how  much  such  improvements 
would  cost,  and  to  establish  certain  standards  to  which  we  thought  the 
crews'  living  conditions  should  be  brought  up,  on  all  ships  and  all 
future  ships,  and  make  certain  provisions  for  the  standard  type  of 
fittings  that  we  thought  ought  to  go  in. 

We  found  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  was  ahead  of  us  in  doing  this 
work  and  had  surveyed  all  their  space,  and  we  borrowed  from  them  a 
very  complete  report  of  what  they  had  done  on  board  ships. 

We  studied  Senate  bill  2580  which  makes  certain  provisions  for 
crew  quarters. 

We  found  that  the  British  Board  of  Trade  was  also  examining  the 
problem  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and  we  got  their  report  from  our 
representatives  abroad  and  decided  to  create  a  committee  which  would 
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go  aboard  each  one  of  these  ships  and  survey  it  and  make  detailed 
sketches  of  what  should  be  done. 

We  took  one  of  our  own  captains,  the  man  who  had  made  the  survey 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  we  also  borrowed  a  man  from  tJie  United 
Fruit  Co.  which  have  exceptionally  good  living  conditions  on  board 
their  ships. 

We  brought  the  committee  down  to  Washington  and  we  all  discussed 
what  we  thought  were  reasonable  conditions,  compared  them  with 
the  conditions  in  Senate  bill  2580,  and  then  we  sent  the  committee 
off  to  start  on  one  ship.  They  made  a  complete  survey  of  the 
first  ship  and  brought  down  their  recommendations  to  Washington. 
Then  we  went  over  the  report  that  the  committee  had  made  on  that 
ship  and  discussed  each  particular  point,  deciding  what  should  be 
done  and  what  was  not  necessary.  Then  we  sent  the  committee  back 
to  go  over  all  of  the  ships.  We  have  inspected  ships  tliat  represent 
216  ships;  that  is,  where  there  are  many  in  one  class;  and  that  includes 
the  36  ships  owned  by  the  Maritime  Conamission  and  operated  under 
chartered  lines. 

As  we  got  along  on  this  a  little  further  we  decided  that  we  would 
get  out  a  standard  form  giving  general  instructions  to  all  of  the  ship- 
owners as  to  what  we  had  found  would  be  advisable  on  these  ships, 
and  I  have  brought  some  of  those  letters,  showing  the  result  of  our 
committee's  work.  I  thought  you  might  hke  them,  because  thw 
cover  the  ideas  that  the  Commission  has  on  standard  reasonable 
working  conditions.  They  were  submitted  to  the  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  Commission,  and  I  will  leave  them  with  the  Senator 
if  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

The  Chaihman.  All  right.  I  noticed,  Commander,  that  you  said 
something  about  what  the  British  had  done.  Have  you  gone  over 
those  Board  of  Trade  instructions? 

Commander  Vickehy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  very  interesting,  and  at  the  proper  time 
I  am  going  to  insert  in  the  record  what  the  British  did  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Commander  Vickehy.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  regulations.  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  have  not. 

Commander  Vickery.  This  [exhibiting]  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  [handing  a  document  to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  summary  of  it  from  Lloyd's  list. 

Commander  Vickeey,  This  is  a  complete  copy. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  just  what  it  meant  to  do  some  of  these 
alterations  that  we  required  on  board  ship,  and  I  have  brought  with 
me  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  these  alterations.  For  instance, 
on  the  Black  Diamond  Line  the  total  cost  of  making  the  changes  was 
S4,000,  on  one  ship.     On  another  it  was  $7,600. 

Another  line  ran  from  $6,500  down  to  $1,400. 

The  American  South  African  Co.  ran  $3,200  to  $4,600. 

The  ships  that  ran  the  highest  were  ships  of  the  United  States  Lines. 
The  George  Washington  and  Manhattan  ran  $10,000.  The  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Harding  stood  around  $18,000. 

The  Dollar  ships  ran  up  to  $23,000.  The  Hoover  and  the  Coolidge, 
$14,000.  This  is  necessitated  in  some  cases  by  the  rearrangement  of 
spnce  where  the  crew  has  been  enlarged. 
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The  Chairman.  I  observe  that  the  general  recommeDdations  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  our  committee  here? 

Commander  Vickery.  Yea,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  the  cost  on  a  particular  ship, 
does  that  mean  that  with  that  money  expended  they  would  actually 
meet  the  recommendations  which  are  included  in  this  summary? 

Commander  Vickery.  Practically  all  of  them,  as  far  as  reasonable. 
We  have  a  detailed  report  on  each  particular  ship,  and  on  existing 
Bhips  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  by.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
dennite  size  of  locker  that  we  have  adopted  as  a.  standard  locker. 
Where  ships  already  have  lockers  near  those  standards,  we  accept 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  rule  of  common  sense? 

Commander  Vickery.  Yes,  sir.  In  an  existing  ship  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  put  all  of  the  r^ulations  into  effect  than  on  new  ships. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  along  are  you  now? 

Commander  Vickery.  We  have  completed  the  surveys  on  all  the 
subsidized  and  all  the  mortgaged  ships  and  our  own  ships,  all  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  jurisdiction.  We  are  checking  up  as  to 
how  far  the  work  has  actually  been  done  on  these  ships.  All  of  the 
Government-owned  ships,  wmch  are  36  in  number,  have  been  com- 
pleted. There  are  several  others  that  have  been  completed,  but  we 
have  not  the  complete  hst. 

Senator  Malonby.  I  am  veir  much  interested  in  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done  and  what  the  standard  should  be;  but  we  are  confronted 
with  a  serious  and,  seemingly,  almost  impossible  task  of  correcting 
conditioils  in  the  maritime  field.  We  are  told  that  the  conditions 
came  about  as  a  result  of  disorderly  unions,  perhaps.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  conditions  were  found  on  board  these  ships,  whether 
the  men  were  compelled  to  sleep  without  ventilation,  whether  their 
quarters  were  crowded  and  insufficient  in  every  direction,  whether 
or  not  the  men  had  proper  food,  whether  or  not  there  were  any  social 
opportunities  for  the  men  on  board,  such  as  reading  and  radio,  or 
whether  they  all  lived  as  serfs  live. 

Commander  Vickery.  If  you  will  let  me  read  one  or  two  of  these 
reports,  I  think  they  will  give  you  the  information  which  you  seek. 
Have  you  any  particular  line  in  mind? 

Senator  Maloney.  No.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether 
or  not  this  survey  that  you  have  prepared  might  be  expected  to  bring 
about  some  correction  of  the  conditions  among  the  men.  I  would 
like  to  know  to  what  extent  the  ship  conditions  caused  this  trouble. 

Commander  Vickery".  This  memorandum  relates  to  the  steamship 
Executive,  of  the  American  Export  Line.  I  have  just  picked  it  at 
random.  The  S.  S.  Eiecutive  of  the  American  Export  Line,  was  built 
in  August  1920,  as  a  freighter,  at  Hog  Island,  by  the  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Length,  390  feet  B.  P.;  beam, 
54  feet;  gross  tonnage,  5,109. 

She  carries  12  passengers  and  a  crew  of  about  37  men,     [Reading:] 
The  original  deck  officerB'  quarterB  in  forward  amidahip  house  on  bridge  deck 
have  been  converted   into  pcissenger  aci;oinmodatioiis  for   12  persona,  and  the 
officers  have  been  moved  into  port  side  of  after  amidship  house. 

The  licensed  and  unUcensed  personnel  are  now  berthed  as  shown  on  plan. 
While  the  accommodations  generally  are  fairly  well  arranged  and  provide 
ample  floor  area,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  removal  of  deck  officers  from  origioal 
quarters  tends  to  mix  further,  rather  than  segregate,  the  licensed  and  unhcensed 
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personnel.  This,  in  our  opinion,  expeclally  under  e:iisting  labor  conditions,  is 
not  conducive  to  the  welfare,  morale,  and  diBcipline  of  the  crew  as  a  whole. 

The  crew  mess  room  is  very  well  arranged  and  fitted  with  three  four-seat  tables 
and  one  three-seat  table,  an  electric  refrigerator,  sink,  dish  racks,  coSee  urns,  and 
fans.     It  is  also  used  as  a  recreation  room. 

The  quarters  are  ventilated  by  a  mushroom  vent  in  the  deck  over  each  space. 

The  floor  in  the  deck  ofiicers  toilet  and  in  the  sailors'  and  firemen's  toilet  is 
not  tiled. 

During  inspection  it  was  noted  that  boiler  casing  in  alleyway  was  very  hot  and 
not  insulated. 


Balhrooms  and  toitels  (creic). — One  additional  wash  basin  should  be  fitted  in 
firemen's  b&throoms  and  two  additional  basins  should  be  fitted  in  seamen's 
bathrooms. 

One  urinal  should  be  fitted  in  each  space. 

Sheet-metal  bulkheads  of  shower  stalls  are  corroded  through  and  dangerouE. 
They  should  be  repaired  or  renewed. 

Missing  toilet  seats  should  be  replaced. 

Bathrooms  and  toilets  should  be  scaled  and  painted. 

As  the  spaces  are  small,  tbeir  general  appearance  could  be  greatly  improved  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost  by  tiling  floors.  This  should  also  be  done  in  the  deck 
officers'  bathroom. 

Soap  receptacles  should  be  fitted  in  showers  and  in  way  of  basins. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  things  indicate  that  there  were  defects 
that  needed  to  be  overcome? 

Commander  Vickery.  Yes,  sir,     [Reading  further:] 

ROOM    EQUIPMENT 

Berth  lights. — The  existing  berth  lights  in  the  after  quarters  are  more  or  less 
makeshift.  It  is  recommended  that  a  15-\vatt  shadefl  light  be  permanently 
installed  in  way  of  each  Ijerth  and  controlled  by  individual  switch  on  the  fixture, 

Lociera.— The  existing  lockers  are  too  small  to  hang  clothes.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  12'  by  21'  x  72*  locker  for  each  person  be  installed. 

Mattresses. — When  replacements  are  necessary,  consideration  should  he  given 
to  a  better  grade  of  mattress.  U.  8.  Navy  specification  No.  27-  M-8a  is  suggested 
as  suitable  for  use  of  crew. 

Mirrors. —  Each  room  should  be  fitted  with  a  12"  \  16'  mirror  with  brush  and 
comb  racks. 

Similar  mirrors  should  ije  fitted  over  wash  basins  in  bathrooms. 

Tables. — Each  room  should  be  fitted  with  a  portable  or  drop  leaf  table. 

Benches.- — Where  space  permits,  a  fixed  slatted  settee  should  be  fltted  in  each 
room  in  lieu  of  existing  portable  benches. 

Fans. — A  12"  oscillating  fan  should  be  fitted  in  rooms  not  so  equipped,  and 
two  12"  fans  fitted  in  mess  rooms. 

Wind  scoops. — Wind  scoops  should  be  replaced  where  missing,  providing  at 


Other  equipment. — Stowage  racks  should  be  fitted  for  port  screens  and  wind 
scoops.  Hat  and  coat  hook  should  be  fitted  for  each  person  in  each  living  room 
and  for  each  fi.\ture  in  bathrooms. 


It  is  recommended  that  ship's  side  in  living  quarters  be  covered  with  sprayed 
asbestos  with  protective  finish,  or  sheathed. 

Boiler  casing  in  way  of  alleyways  should  be  insulated  on  the  inside  with  at  least 
I"  of  slab  asbestos  or  other  suitable  insulating  material. 


It  is  recommended  that  a  15"  exhaust  vent  be  fltted  at  forward  end  of  port  and 
starboard  alle.vway. 

An  exhaust  blower  should  be  fitted  in  each  of  the  toilets  under  poop  to  discharge 
through  goosenecks  on  poop  deck  and  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give 
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twenty  air  changes  per  hour.     Louvers  should  be  fitted  to  bottom  panel  of  each 
bathroom  door. 

Louvers  should  be  fitted  in  bottom  panel  of  doors  to  bathrooms  in  midship 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  detail  there;  but  can  you 
tell  us  about  some  of  the  "rotten"  ships,  where  the  conditions  were  ter- 
rible, where  the  men  would  have  unquestionably  a  just  ground  for 
complaint? 

Commander  Vickery.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  found 
a  ship  that  was  so  bad  that  I  would  call  it  "rotten."  I  inspected  a 
number  of  the  ships  personally.  The  present  thought  is  not  to  berth 
as  many  men  in  the  space  as  was  formeny  the  practice.  There  has  not 
been  sufficient  thought  put  on  the  rearrangement  of  the  quarters. 
But  they  have  not  been  such  conditions  as  would  merit  the  term  "ter- 
rible living  conditions"  on  board  ship.  Take  the  Navy  ships.  The 
Government  berths  far  more  men  in  a  compartment  ttian  any  mer- 
chant ship  berths  in  one  compartment.  That  is  not  a  requisite  of 
sanitation.  The  quarters  can  be  kept  clean  whether  you  berth  4  men 
or  whether  you  berth  20  men  in  the  space.  Personally,  I  beheve  in  a 
smaller  number  in  a  space.  But  the  cost  of  the  rearrangement  on 
these  ships  shows  that  the  conditions  were  not  terrible  on  those  ships. 
As  I  say,  the  highest  cost  on  any  was  $23,000,  which  is  necessitated  oy 
rearranging  the  quarters  and  taking  out  rooms  in  one  place  and  build- 
ing new  rooms  in  another,  giving  a  better  distribution  of  the  crew. 

On  some  of  the  ships  that  I  inspected  there  were  things  that,  while 
they  were  not  terrible,  I  did  not  think  should  go  along.  For  instance, 
there  are  washing  compartments  with  toilets  in  the  same  compart- 
ments, with  no  surrounding  bulkheads  around  the  toilet  and  no  doors. 
That  does  not  lead  to  privacy.     I  saw  that  on  one  ship. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  our  conditions  as  they  were  compare  with 
those  of  foreign  ships? 

Commander  Vickery.  There  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of  new 
ships,  and  thought  has  changed  considerably  in  the  last  20  years. 
On  the  new  ships  the  new  arrangements  are  better  than  our  arrange- 
ments, because  20  years  ago  everybody  berthed  the  crew  forward, 
down  in  the  forecastle  ahead.  Today  we  put  them  in  the  house 
amidships  to  get  them  up  above  the  weather  decks  if  possible.  For 
that  reason  it  is  difficult  to  get  an  improved  arrangement  on  the 
older  ship.  But  the  conditions  on  board  are  not  any  worse  then  they 
are  in  any  of  the  other  ships  of  foreign  nations. 

The  first  ships  that  I  ever  saw  that  were  divided  into  small  rooms 
with  four  in  a  room  were  some  Russian  ships  that  were  being  con- 
structed in  Germany.  They  had  only  four  people  in  a  room.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  Imd  ever  seen  that  done.  That  was  done  for 
political  reasons,  I  beUeve. 

Senator  Gibson.  You  are  recommending  the  berthing  of  four? 

Commander  Vickery.  Three  is  better.  I  would  divide  them  by 
watches,  so  that  when  you  wake  a  room  you  only  wake  die  watch. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  have  been  shown  sleeping  quarters  on  the 
Washington  where  there  were  30, 

Commander  Vickerv.  That  is  correct.  On  the  ships  of  the 
V~rginia  and  Cal^omia  class  there  are  27  in  a  room.  But  they  are 
rearranging  those  quarters  to  break  them  up.  In  the  stewards' 
department  on  the  large  passenger  ships  it  is  most'  difficult  because 
there  are  so  many — such  a  large  number  of  stewards.    The  contem- 
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plated  law  I  believe  provides  for  six  in  a  room  on  lai^e  passenger  ships. 
On  the  new  design  for  the  new  United  States  liner  we  are  conforming 
with  the  proposed  law,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  all  in  on  large 
ships,  but  I  believe  we  can  do  it. 

The  present  law  contemplates  20  square  feet  of  superficial  area  per 
man.  That  is  the  minimum.  I  believe  that  30  feet  is  a  better  figure, 
and  when  we  can  get  40  we  get  40.  On  the  new  cargo  vessel  that  is 
being  designed  we  get  40  square  feet  to  the  man.  There  has  been 
some  thought  of  trying  to  use  a  hinged  bunk  so  we  hinge  the  bunks 
up  in  order  to  get  more  space  and  give  the  men  more  room  in  the 
space.  I  have  talked  that  over  with  labor  unions  and  they  are  not 
entirely  sold  on  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  similar  to  the  berths  on  a  PxJlman  car? 

Commander  Vickehy,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  has  certain  provisions  as  to  food.  Have 
you  had  any  occaaon  to  look  into  the  food  situation? 

Commander  Vickehy.  That  does  not  come  under  my  supervision. 
I  know  that  it  was  looked  into  by  the  Commission  and  was  inspected 
by  Commissioner  Woodward  and  people  from  the  Labor  Department, 
Mr.  Ring  and  Mr.  King.  They  went  around  and  inspected  and  sam- 
pled the  food  on  various  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Maloney,  will  you  follow  up  the  question- 
ing? 

Senator  Maloney.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  other  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I.,et  us  get  a  full  record  on  the  matter.  You  will 
find  the  law  very  definitely  sets  forth  the  food  and  the  menus. 
Admiral  Hamlet's  committee  has  gone  over  it,  and  under  the  new 
law  they  will  have  better  food,  I  assume. 

Commander  Vickery.  Mr.  Ring  has  just  called  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  the  Norwegian  Government  has  put  out  new  regulations 
on  board  ships,  and  the  Commission  is  analyzing  them  to  find  out 
just  what  they  mean  by  the  standards. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  satisfied  personnel  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  in  the  building  up  of  our  merchant  marine? 

Commander  Vickehy.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  you.  When  we 
take  away  from  them  any  ground  of  complaint,  so  that  there  is  no 
complaint  about  conditions  in  which  they  have  to  live,  then  I  beUeve 
the  problem  is  entirely  a  personnel  matter  after  that. 

Senator  Gibson.  j\jid  you  feel  that  your  recommendations  thor- 
oughly take  care  of  the  situation? 

Commander  Vickery.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  a  very  pertinent  statement  in  the 
report  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Advisory  Committee  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Instructions,  of  England.  Naturally  the  new  instructions  will 
iGsuIt  in  the  provision  of  a  much  better  class  of  accommodation,  in 
particular  in  new  ships  designed  by  the  mutual  cooperation  of  officers 
and  crews.     The  statement  says  [reading]: 

In  our  opinion  it  cannot  be  too  Gtrongly  emphasized  that  the  master  should 
make  it  his  businees,  and  ehould  receive  express  instructioriE  to  that  effect  from 
his  owners,  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  alt  questions  relating  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  hiB  crew  and  should  make  a  regular  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  crew's 
quarters. 
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Tbat  is  required  under  our  laws,  and  we  have  heard  this  morning 
from  the  witnesses  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  efficient  results  from  these 
infections. 

Commander  Vickehy.  I  have  some  prints  of  our  new  arrangement 
«f  the  crew's  quarters  in  our  new  cai^  vessel  which  I  will  submit 
if  you  care  to  have  them.  They  show  the  layout  of  the  crew's  quarters 
and  the  officers'  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  We  read  in  the  papers  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
great  merchant  fleet. 

Commander  Vickery.  I  hope  so,  sir.  I  think  conditions  have 
reached  the  farthest  sning  of  the  pendulum,  and  I  think  the  Alffic 
case  was  a  case  in  point,  and  they  are  looking  into  things  that  should 
be  done. 

The  Chairmax.  Admiral  Hamlet  points  out  the  proposed  new 
scale  of  foods.  He  was  good  enough  to  talk  to  me  about  ^at.  I 
might  know  something  about  it,  but  not  much. 

Now,  Commander,  all  the  time  we  are  hearing  criticisms  that  the 
sailors  are  treated  like  dogs  and  that  they  live  like  animals.  Is  there 
any  foundation  for  that? 

Commander  Vickery.  I  think  that  their  living  conditions  on  board 
sliip  are  not  like  dogs'  quarters.  The  truth  is  that  the  men  them- 
selves will  not  clean  and  keep  their  quarters  in  shape,  A  man  should 
take  a  certain  amount  of  personal  pride  in  his  own  quarters.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  complaint  that  I  have  heard  among  operators,  as 
they  come  tbroi^h  the  Conmiission,  about  various  things.  They 
have  complained  that  when  they  put  good  gear  and  high-class  stuff 
on  board  sliip  the  men  have  not  appreciated  it.  That  is  not  a  true 
statement  as  to  all  crews.  There  are  crews  with  whom  they  do  not 
have  any  difficultv;  and  I  do  not  think  they  live  like  dogs.  The 
conditions  on  the  Standard  Oil  ships  are  quite  luxurious,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  men  live  are  far  better  than  the  conditions 
that  I  had  when  I  first  went  to  sea  as  an  officer.  They  are  not  as 
crowded  as  my  room  was  and  not  as  crowded  as  many  of  the  modem 
ships  coming  out.  They  have  far  more  room  per  man  on  merchant 
ships  today  than  on  our  warships,  and  much  better  conditions  than 
I  had  when  I  first  wpnt  to  sea,  on  some  of  the  older  ships;  but  I  never 
considered  that  1  was  living  like  a  dog. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  occasion  to  know  anything 
about  the  living  quarters  on  nonsubsldized  ships? 

Commander  Vickery.  No,  sir;  1  do  not,  except  the  Standard  Oil 
ships  and  the  oil  tankers.  We  have  been  interested  in  tankers 
recently,  so  I  have  inspected  quite  a  lot  of  them.  The  Commission 
sold  a  number  of  ships  to  be  made  into  colUers  for  the  domestic  trade, 
recently,  from  the  laid-up  fleet,  and  we  specified  in  the  contract  of 
sale  that  a  rearrangement  of  the  quarters  would  have  to  be  made 
satisfactory  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  so  tbat  we  would  hold 
jurisdiction  over  them.  We  have  had  plans  sent  to  us  and  we  have 
gone  over  them  and  made  them  meet  the  standards  which  we  have 
set  up  for  ships  which  are  subsidized.  Their  quarters  are  very 
satisfactory.  "The  Mystic  Steamship  Co,  is  one  of  them.  Those 
quarters  are  kept  in  the  same  condition  and  are  built  to  the  same 
specifications  that  we  are  insisting  upon. 

Those  conditions  are  not  bad.  I  know  that  the  living  conditions 
in  the  proposed  new  Savannah  Line  boats  will  meet  the  new  standards 
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that  you  have  set  up,  but  I  do  not  have  much  occasion  to  go  aboard' 
ships  over  which  we  do  not  have  any  jurisdiction. 

The    Chairman.  Have   you    anything    more,    Senator   Maloney?" 

Senator  Malonbt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  VicKEHT,  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  the  standards  which 
we  are  setting  for  lockers  and  bunks. 

Senator  Malonet.  You  do  not  have  a  report  there  which  show» 
what  conditions  you  found  on  board  ship? 

Mr.  ViCKEKT.  Each  individual  ship  has  a  report.  That  is  the 
one  I  was  reading  to  you. 

Senator  Maloney.  Perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  clear  enough.. 
Do  you  have  any  different  type  of  report  aside  from  the  report  which 
you  have  read? 

Mr.  VicKERT.  Yes. 

Senator  Maloney.  Do  you  have  a  report  showing  the  conditions 
just  as  you  found  them? 

Mr.  VicKERT.  No,  sir.  The  only  thing  we  have  is  this  report, 
and  this  particular  report  doesn't  state  that,  but  the  reports  on 
these  studies  usually  state,  for  example,  that  the  washing  facihties 
are  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  By  imphcation  I  suppose  we  may  assume  that 
where  those  various  new  facilities  were  ordered,  the  order  was  given 
because  such  facilities  did  not  exist? 

Mr,  VicKERY.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  bring  up  the  equipment  to  the  standard,. 
it  was  necessary  to  make  installations  as  you  recommended  them? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  Do  you  have  any  contacts  or  negotiations 
with  these  maritime  labor  unions  in  connection  with  tlie  fixing  of  these 
standards? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  We  had  all  these  hearings  with 
the  Commission,  held  last  summer,  and  we  went  over  those  reports 
very  carefully,  and  the  delegates  from  the  unions  came  down  and 
talked  with  us.  We  gave  them  the  plans  of  what  we  were  proposing 
to  do  on  our  new  ships,  and  so  forth,  and  they  looked  over  all  those 
plans  and  had  no  complaints. 

Senator  Gibson.  Did  they  express  satisfaction? 

Mr.  VicKERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Maloney.  You  stated  you  had  a  hearing? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  Hearings  were  had  on  working  conditions,  crew 
quarters,  food,  and  so  forth,  last  summer. 

Senator  Maloney.  Did  you  have  seamen  or  their  representatives 
testify  as  to  what  the  conditions  were? 

Mr.  Vickery.  Yes. 

Senator  Maloney.  Have  those  hearings  been  printed? 

Mr.  Vickery.  Yes,  sir — in  typewritten  form,  at  least. 

Senator  VANnENSBRG.  So,  you  would  say  that  if  the  recommendtt- 
tions  you  have  made  are  accepted  by  the  ship  operators,  so  far  as 
complaints  about  living  conditions  and  food  are  concerned,  the  union 
would  be  satisfied? 

Mr.  Vickery.  I  think  that  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  that  the  changes  which  you  recited, 
in  this  list  of  changes  are  actually  in  process. 
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Senator  Ellendeb.  You  cited  the  Standard  Oil  ships  as  an  example 
of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  luxuriousuess,  and  so  forth.  Those 
ships  are  engaged  primarily  in  the  carrying  of  oil,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  VicKERY.    les. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  The  crews  of  those  ships  are  much  smaller 
than  in  the  ships  carrying  other  freight? 

Mr.  VicKEBY.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  On  ships  of  that  type  is  not  more  space  allowed 
per  man? 

Mr.  ViCKERY.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ellenuer.  On  the  other  ships  that  handle  freight,  and  so 
forth,  are  there  the  same  facilities?  Or  is  it  possible  to  give  the  same 
facilities  as  there  are  on  these  oil  tankers? 

Mr.  Vickery.  In  our  new  design  we  have  given  about  the  same 
space.  The  Standard  Oil  ships  work  out,  on  the  original  space,  about 
40  square  feet  to  the  man. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  With  reference  to  the  complaints  you  heard 
against,  let  us  say,  the  merchant  ships  carrying  freight  other  than  oil, 
miat  conditions  do  you  find  in  them  in  comparison  with  the  oil  ships? 

Mr.  Vickery.  They  were  not  as  good. 

Senator  Ellendeb.  So,  the  type  of  freight  that  is  carried  and  the 
business  in  wliicli  the  ships  are  engaged  liave  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Vickery.  Yes.  Of  course,  where  you  have  the  space  and  can 
put  in  a  toilet,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  put  in  on  a  freighter 
as  good  a  toilet  as  you  can  in  an  oil  tanker.  Wlien  ftn  installation  is 
put  in,  it  should  be  of  the  same  standard. 

Senator  Ellender.  Is  there  not  more  space  usually  in  a  tanker  than 
there  is  in  a  merchant  ship? 

Mr.  Vickery.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  is  why  the  facilities  are  better? 

Mr.  Vickery.  That  is  wliy  there  is  more  space  allowed  for  facilities, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  installation  should  be  better. 

Senator  Ellender.  Your  chief  complaints  have  been  primarily 
about  ships  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  oil  and  other  heavy  cai^o  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  Vickery.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  has  presented  us  with  a  r^sum^  of 
recommendations  which  were  set  forth  by  Admiral  Rock  in  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  shall  also  include  in  the  record  Lloyd's  list  of  crew  space  in 
British  ships,  together  with  the  editorial. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point.) 

UMITTEG    ON    Qu.tRTEIU    AND    WoRK- 


The  following  general  recommendationB  are  submitted  for  the  guidance 
owners  or  operators  of  Gubsidized  veEsele  in  rearranging  or  refitting  crew  acco 
modations: 

1.  Space  per  man. — Proposed  legislation  requires  20  square  feet  of  floor  ai 
per  man.  In  rearranging  space,  however,  it  will  he  readily  understood  that 
rooms  for  four  men  or  less,  the  amount  of  equipment  is  the  best  practical 
of  the  necessary  floor  area. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  20  square  feet  per  man  is  regarded  o; 
minimum.      Wherever  practicable,  considerably  more  space  is  desirable. 
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"2.  Men  per  room. — Proposed  legislation  requires  a  maximum  berthing  of  4 
men  i>er  room  on  new  ships,  with  the  exception  of  the  lai^er  passenger  veseels, 
on  which  the  maximum  berthing  of  stewards  and  waiters  is  10  men  per  room. 

These  requirements  are  to  be  applied  to  old  ships  "so  far  as  is  practicable  and 

In  average  freighters,  it  will  be  found  that  three  berth  rooms  are  the  most 
suit-able  for  unlicensed  men  of  both  deck  and  engine  personnel. 

3.  Separation  of  watches. — In  arranging  space,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  separating  watches,  as  far  as  practicable.  This  is  required  by  proposed 
legislation. 

"Forecastles"  should  be  eliminated,  where  practicable,  by  installing  division 
bulkheads  or  by  rearranging  available  space. 

4.  Separation  of  personnel.- — It  is  desirable  that  quarters  for  licensed  ofBcers 
should  be  distinctly  separated  from  the  quarters  of  unlicensed  personnel. 

Deck  officers  should  be  quartered  as  near  the  bridge  as  practicable  and  the 
practice  of  moving  officers  from  this  location  to  accommodate  passengers  should 
be  discouraged. 

Quarters  for  radio  operators,  junior  deck  officers,  junior  engineers,  refrigerating 
engineers,  and  cadets,  should  alio  be  separated  from  the  crew's  quarters  as  far  as 
practicable.  On  the  larger  passenger  ships,  it  is  advisable  to  provide  separate 
quarters,  messrooms,  and  bathing  facilities  for  petty  officers. 

As  far  as  practicable,  deck,  engine,  and  steward's  department  personnel  should 
be  grouped  and  accommodated  separately. 

5.  Ventilation— -Natural  ventilation. — ^ While  proposed  legislation  requires 
mechanical  ventilation  on  all  new  ships,  this  requirement  is  to  be  applied  to 
existing  ships  only  "so  far  as  is  practicable  and  reasonable." 

On  the  average  freighter  or  three-is'aiid  ship,  where  the  personnel  are  berthed 
on  or  above  the  weather  deck,  ventilation  can  be  adequately  cared  for  by  mush- 
room or  torpedo  ventilators,  supplemented  by  louvres  in  doors  or  by  stopping 
alleyway  bulkheads  below  beams. 

1)1  new  ships,  both  for  ventilation  and  safety,  the  size  of  portlights  in  crew 
quarters  above  the  freeboard  deck  should  be  materially  increased.  Below  the 
freeboard  deck,  their  size  should  be  up  to  the  limit  of  the  classification  societies' 

Mechanical  venlilation. — Where  the  crew  is  berthed  below  a  continuous  deck  or 
in  long  alleyways,  a  well-designed  mechanical  ventilating  system  is  essential. 

With  a  duct  Velocity  not  exceeding  1,200  feet  per  minute,  the  air  should  enter 
cacli  space  through  a  diffusing  louvre  and  should  provide  about  10  changes  per 

On  ships  trading  in  cold  climates,  provision  should  be  made  for  heating  the  air, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  shutting  down  the  system  in  winter. 

6.  Insulation. — Tlie  crew  should  not  be  berthed  under  a  bare  steel  deck.  In 
cases  where  this  cannot  be  avoided,  the  deck  head  in  quarters  should  be  insulated. 

The  ship's  side,  in  all  quarters,  should  be  sheathed  or  insulated.  T.  A  G.  wood 
sheathing  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  or  for  interior  bulkheading. 

Where  the  crew  is  berthed  adjacent  to  or  over  boiler  or  machinery  s[iace, 
]>articu1ar  attention  should  be  given  to  insulating  bulkheads,  decks,  and  casings 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  heat  to  quarters. 

7.  Heating. — The  heating  system  in  living  quarters,  messrooms,  and  bath- 
rooms should  be  designed  to  maintain  a  room  temperature  of  70  degrees  under 
normal  operating  conditions. 

Where  steam  radiators  are  used,  the  convector  tvpe  is  recommended. 

S.  Floor  eoi'ering. — Decks  in  all  crew  accommodations  should  be  covered  with 
some  suitable  pennaneiit  floor  covering  such  as  magnesite.  The  material  should 
be  swept  up  around  bulkheads  to  form  a  sanitary  base. 

Decks  in  toilet  spaces  and  bathrooms  sho^dd  be  floored  with  white  ceramic  or 
other  suitable  file  and  6-Lnch  base  tile,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a  sanitary 

Tile  in  shower  stalls  should  be  n  on  skid  ceramic. 

Gallejs  and  pantries  should  also  be  floored  with  nonskid  tile  and  wBt«rwaya 
shduld  be  fitted  where  necessary. 

9.  Painting. — -Living  (luarters  and  messrooms  should  be  painted  with  white  or 
cream  semi-gloss  enamel. 

Bathrooms  and  toilet  spaces  should  be  painted  with  white  enamel. 

For  the  liulkheads  of  new  shower  stalls,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
initial  cost  of  tiling  will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  frequent  repainting  of  metal 
surfaces  during  the  life  of  the  ship. 
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10.  TaiUU  and  hathroomi. — Proposed  legislation  deacribes  jn  considerable 
detail  the  requirements  for  new  Bhips  with  regard  to  separate  bathrooms  for 
different  departments  of  personnel,  the  separation  of  toilet  facilities  from  bathing 
and  washing  facilities,  the  number  of  each  kind  of  fixture  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  personnel,  and  the  ventilation  of  toilet  and  bath  spaces. 

ft  does  not  seem  necessary  to  quote  the  proposed  law  on  this  subject  in  full, 
but  some  of  the  requirements  for  new  ships  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  conuuittee's  recommendations  for  old  ships. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  following  recommendations  are  submitted  for 
the  "practicable  and  reasonable"  application  of  the  law  to  existing  subsidized 
vessels: 

ToiUt  faeililie$. — Where  space  permits,  toilet  facilities  and  bathing  facilities 
ahotild  be  in  separate  compartments.  Toilet  spaces  and  bathrooms  should  in 
all  cases  be  separated  from  living  quarters  by  steel  bulkheads. 

According  to  proposed  legislation,  there  should  be  "a  toilet  seat  for  each  10 
persons,  or  fraction  thereof,  and,  in  addition,  a  urinal  for  each  10  male  ijeraons." 

In  tlie  opinion  of  the  committee,  where  space  is  liniit«d  on  old  ships,  it  should 
be  considered  satisfactory  to  provide  one  urinal  for  every  three  toilet  seats.  A 
hand  grab  should  be  fitted  in  way  of  each  urinal. 

Toilet  bowls  should  be  of  the  water-eeal  type  and  should  be  arranged  in  staUs, 
preferably  of  metal,  with  half-height  bulkheads  and  doors. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  where  toilet  and  bath  facilities  are  in  separate 
compartments,  at  least  one  wash-basin  should  be  fitted  in  each  toilet  apace, 
instead  of  placing  all  washbasins  in  bathrooms. 

Toilet  spaces  should  be  ventOated  by  a  mechanical  exhaust  blower,  to  give 
twenty  air  changes  per  hour.  Where  a  toilet  is  adjacent  to  a  bathroom,  the  air 
supply  may  be  taken  from  that  space  through  a  suitably  placed  louvre.  Other- 
wise, the  outside  door  of  the  toilet  space  should  have  a  louvre  panel,  or  should 
be  cut  away  about  one  inch  clear  of  tne  sill. 

Where  toilet  spaces  are  large,  or  ace  placed  below  a  continuous  deck,  or  in 
closed  alleyways,  they  should  be  fitted  with  a  mechanical  air  supply,  as  well  as 
exhaust  ventilation.  The  supply  should  give  about  20  percent  less  volume  than 
the  exhaust. 

BatMng  facilities. — Each  bathroom  should  be  fitted  with  one  shower  stall  for 
every  ten  men.  Shower  stalls  should  be  at  least  30  Inches  wide  by  39  inches 
deep. 

Each  shower  stall  should  be  supplied  with  fresh  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
individual  floor  drain,  hand  grab,  and  soap  receptacle. 

On  new  ships,  proposed  legislation  requires  that  each  bathroom  should  have 
one  washbasin  for  every  four  men.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  one  wash- 
basin for  every  six  men  is  satisfactory,  especially  in  a  reasonable  application  of  the 
Uw  to  old  ships. 

In  way  of  each  washbasin  there  should  be  fitt«d  a  soap  receptacle  and  a  mirror 
with  a  brush  and  comb  rack.    The  mirror  should  be  at  least  12"  x  16". 

The  space  should  be  lighted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mirrors  will  reflect 
conveniently  for  shaving. 

Each  bathroom  and  toilet  space  should  be  fitted  with  coat  hooks,  equal  in 
number  to  the  fixtures. 

Bathrooms  should  be  provided  with  good  natural  ventOation,  and  where  they 
are  below  decks,  should  be  provided  with  mechanical  exhaust  ventilation  similar 
to  that  recommended  for  toilet  spaces. 

Each  bathroom  and  toilet  space  should  have  one  or  more  substantial  floor  drains 
to  assure  natural  drainaKC. 

11.  Meuroomi. — On  tne  average  freighter,  it  is  not  considered  essential  to  pro- 
vide separate  messrooms  for  deck  and  engine  personnel  of  the  unlicensed  ratings. 

Separate  tables,  however,  should  be  provided  for  each  department,  and  for  petty 
oflBcers. 

12.  Recreation  room.— Where  space  permits,  a  recreation  room  is  desirable. 
Where  a  separate  recreation  room  is  not  provided,  it  is  considered  advisable  to 

arrange  messrooms,  where  space  permits,  with  four-seat  tables,  rather  than  the 
usual  long  tables,  so  that  messrooms  ma^  also  be  used  as  recreation  rooms. 

13.  Panfrtcs.— Where  sufficient  space  is  available,  the  crew's  pantries  should  be 
separated  from  but  adjacent  to  messrooms. 

With  reference  to  crews'  pantries,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  number  of  owners 
are  now  installing  an  electric  refrigerator  in  the  crew's  pantry  or  messrooms,  as 
well  as  in  the  oflScers'  pantry. 

1A       Hnmnifn) .Tho     -rtk-a'ti     1 
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It  should  be  provided  with  adequate  natural  or  mechanical  ventilation. 

When  the  hospital  is  outboard  or  iu  a  separate  structure  on  deck,  the  ship's 
side  or  the  bulkheads  and  deckhead,  a<  the  case  may  be,  should  be  sheathed  or 
insulated. 

Hospitals  should  be  so  arransed  as  to  include  an  adjoining  space  equipped  with 
a  toilet,  waehbasin,  and  bathtub.  A  shower  bath  is  not  considered  adequate  for 
tkospit^  use. 

15.  Room  equipment. — Berths. — Standee  or  pipe  berths  are  usually  from  27 
inches  to  28^  inches  wide  by  72  to  76  inches  long,  over  all.  When  complete 
installations  are  being  made,  consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  the  widU) 
to  30  inches.     The  minimum  length  should  be  76  inches. 

It  is  considered  timely  to  eSect  a  departure  from  the  conventional  standee  or 
pipe  berth  to  single  and  double  decker  metal  beds. 

Berths  should  not  be  fitted  more  than  two  high,  nor  should  they  be  double- 
banked  under  any  circumstances. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  lee  rails  should  not  be  continuous.  They  should 
be  fitted  at  the  head  only,  extending  for  about  one-third  of  the  length. 

Where  the  crew's  rooms  are  small,  the  committee  desires  to  point  out  the 
advantages  of  U.  S.  Navy  type  C.  O.,  or  hospital  bertha,  which  fold  op  against 
the  bulkhead.  When  folded  up,  these  berths  provide  space  for  the  installation  of 
a  permanent  settee.  For  the  specifications,  see  U.  S.  Navy  plan  C.  A  IL  No. 
206529. 

Mattresses. — Straw  mattresses  should  not  be  supplied  under  any  condition. 

In  the  opinion  ot  the  committee,  consideration  should  be  given  to  a  better  grade 
of  mattress  than  is  now  generally  supplied  to  unlicensed  personnel. 

While  kapok  or  long-staple  cotton  mattresses  are  sati^actory  if  well  built  and 
of  sufficient  thickness  and  weight,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ultimate 
economy  and  advantages  of  supplying  hair  mattresses  such  as  those  described  in 
U.  S.  Navy  Specification  No.  27-M-8a. 

Sheets  should  be  used  instead  of  mattress  covers,  as  they  are  not  only  more 
satisfactory  but  cheaper  to  buy  and  cheaper  to  wash. 

Lockets. — A  metal  locker  should  be  fitted  for  each  man. 

Either  the  width  or  depth  of  lockers  should  be  sutficieiit  for  the  use  of  coat 

Proposed  legislation  requh«s  an  individual  metal  locker  at  least  12"  x  21"  x  60". 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  lockers  should  be  at  least  15"  wide,  21"  de^, 
and  72"  high. 

A  cross  bar  for  coat  hangers  should  be  fitted  midway  of  the  depth. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  fit  small  compartments  in  lockers  for  the  proper  storage  of 
clean  linen  and  other  personal  effects. 

Lockers  Should  have  sloping  tops  to  discourt^e  the  stowage  of  lifebelts  or  mis- 
cellaneouB  gear.  The  placing  of  rails  in  way  of  sloping  tops,  to  hold  suitcases, 
etc.,  should  not  be  permitted. 

Benches. — Each  room  should  be  equipped  with  a  portable  bench,  or,  preferably, 
a  fized  slatted  settee,  not  less  than  15  inches  wide  and  as  long  as  available  qwce 
and  convenience  permit. 

Tables. — Assuming  sufficient  space,  each  room  should  be  fitted  with  a  portable 
or  drot>leaf  table,  which,  with  a  bench  or  chair,  may  be  used  as  a  writing  desk. 

tiignting. — Deck  head  lights  should  be  dropped  below  the  level  ot  deck  beams 
by  fitting  suitable  spool  pieces  or  brackets. 

In  addition  to  general  illumination,  each  berth  should  be  fitted  with  a  15-watt 
shaded  reading  tight,  controlled  with  an  individual  switch  at  the  fixture. 

Fans.- — An  oscillating  fan,  at  least  12  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  installed  In  a 
suitable  location  in  each  room,  and  two  oscillating  fans  in  each  messroom. 

Windscoops. — A  metal  windscoop  should  be  supplied  for  at  least  one  port  in 
each  room. 

Port  screens. — A  port  screen  should  be  supplied  for  each  port. 

Mirrors.— A  mirror  at  least  12  x  16  inches,  with  a  brush  and  comb  rack,  should 
be  fitted  in  each  room. 

Stowage. — Slatted  stowage  racks  should  be  fitted  on  the  deck  head  of  each  room 
for  lifebelts. 

Stowage  racks  should  also  be  provided  in  each  space  for  windscoops  and  port 
screens. 

Stowage  for  deadlights  should  be  provided  either  in  each  room  or  in  the  aBeyway 
adjacent  to  the  room. 

Built-in  /urntfure.— Where  built-in  furniture  is  #tted,  it  should  be  kept  at  least 
9  inches  clear  of  the  deck. 
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'    Coat  ko«ka.~-Eaah  living  room  and  meeerooin  should  be  fitted  with  a  hat  and 
■ooftt  hook  (or  each  person. 

Door  hooks. — Hold  back  aad  ajar  hooka  should  be  fitted  to  each  door. 
General  itowage  loekeri.- — It  is  desirable  to  provide,  for  the  peraonoel  of  each 
department,  a  general  locker  for  the  stowage  of  suitcases,  sea  bags,  or  trunks, 
oilskinB,  working  clothes,  etc. 

"    Covered  deck  spacs.— It  is  also  desirable  to  provide  a  covered  deck  space  ^or  the 
use  of  the  crew,  and,  where  practicable,  a  few  slatted  settees. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  M.  Hoivr,  Chairman. 
D.  J.  McAuLippE. 
H.  C.  Wabhbttbn. 

[Uoyd'B  List,  LoDdoD,  dated  September  7, 1937] 


The  new  Board  of  Trade  instructionB  as  to  the  survey  of  master's  and  crev 
spaces  have  now  been  published  (U.  M.  Stationery  Office,  6d.  net)  and  come  into 
force  immediately.  (A  forecast  of  the  new  instructions  appeared  in  Lloyd's  List 
of  July  28.) 

They  represent  a  great  advance  on  prev[ous  instructions,  but  they  also  represent 
the  standard  which  has  been  applied  by  shipowners  themselves,  usually  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  practically  all  new  ships  built  in  the 
last  year  or  so. 

The  main  improvements  are: 

The  accommodation  is  to  be  amidships  or  aft  instead  of  forward,  as  has  been 
usual  up  to  now; 

A  hospital  is  to  be  provided  in  aU  ships  over  2,500  tons; 

Beds  are  generally  to  be  in  single  tier; 

There  are  to  be  separate  messroome,  separate  sleeping  accommodations  for 
different  watches,  better  washing  and  bathing  facilities,  proper  drying  rooms, 
provision  for  hanging  oilskins  and  dirty  clothes,  better  ventilation,  and  the  ac- 
commodation is  to  !::«  of  greater  height. 

The  new  instnictions  are  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  negotiations  between 
shipowners,  seamen,  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  starting  point  was  in  192S 
when  the  Board  of  Trade  approached  the  Shipping  Federation  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  time  had  come  for  an  improvement  in  standards  of  crew  accommodatioq, 
and  as  a  result  the  federation  set  up  a  committee  which  produced  a  report  in  1930. 
This  report  was  a  great  advance  on  anything  which  had  previously  been  issued, 
but  unfortunately  its  production  coincided  with  the  banning  of  the  p%at  slump, 
when  shipbuilding  was  almost  at  a  standstill  and  when  owners  had  little  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  effect  to  recommendations  of  this  kind. 


In  1935  the  Board  of  Trade  again  approached  the  Shipping  Federation  and,  as 
a  result,  the  Federation  set  up  another  committee  to  reconsider  the  1B30  report  in 
the  light  of  more  recent  developments.  At  the  same  time  the  "scrap  and  build" 
scheme,  under  which  advances  were  made  on  certain  conditions  to  shipowners  for 
the  building  of  new  tonnage,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  insist 
on  improved  accommodation  in  the  shipa  built  with  Government  aid,  and  to  test 
in  actual  practice  the  kind  of  accommodation  foreshadowed  iti  the  Shipping  Fed- 
eration's 1930  report  as  modified  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  board's 
technical  advisers.  While  the  Shipping  Federation  committee,  therefore,  were 
considering  the  instructions  they  had  the  chance  of  seeing  higher  standards  actu- 
ally  applied  in  practice.  The  Shipping  Federation  committee  accordingly  pro- 
duced a  new  report,  and  with  this  as  a  oasis  and  with  the  advice  of  the  National 
Union  of  Seamen  and  the  Association  of  Port  Sanitary  Authorities  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  Board  of  Trade  drew  up  draft  instructions  which,  after  having  been 
submitted  to  the  merchant  shipping  advisory  committee,  who  suggested  a  numbCT 
of  useful  amendments,  have  now  tieen  issued. 

In  returning  the  draft  instructions  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  merchant  ship- 
ping advisory  committee  laid  special  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  keeping  the 
accommodation  in  good  conffition,  and  suggested  that  masters  of  ships  ^hould 
make  it  their  special  responsibility  to  see  ttuit  the  accommocUtion  was  wdl  maiu- 
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from  it.  The  National  Union  of  Seamen  are  in  full  accord  witD  this  view,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  co-operation  of  owners,  officers,  and  Beamen, 
which  has  been  of  great  value  in  the  preparation  of  these  inatruotionB,  will  succeed 
in  maintaining  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 

In  d^ing  with  the  question  of  cleanliness,  the  merchant  shipping  advisor? 
committee,  in  the  course  of  their  report,  state; 

"Although  the  new  instructions  will  result  in  the  provision  of  a  much  tietter 
class  of  accommodation,  and  in  particular  in  new  ships,  it  is  only  by  the  mutual 
co-operatiou  of  officers  and  crews  that  the  full  benefits  of  the  improved  standard 
can  be  secured.  A  good  deal  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  levelled  against 
crew  accommodation  on  British  merchant  ships  is  criticism  directed  on  the  state 
in  which  the  accommodation  is  kept.  In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  general  public  do  not  always  appreciate  that  the  accommodation  on 
foreign  ships  wtiich  is  inspected  in  Brit^h  ports  is  inspected  when  the  crew  is  on 
board.  Too  often  when  comparisons  are  made  with  accommodation  on  British 
ships  the  inspection  of  British  ships  is  made  when  the  crew  have  left  or  are  on 
the  point  of  leaving,  and  in  consequence  are  not  as  personally  anxious  about  the 
conditions  as  they  would  be  were  their  engagements  continuing.  For  this  reason 
we  welcome  the  provisions  in  paragraph  30  of  the  new  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  care  and  upkeep  of  crew  spaces.  In  our  opinion  it  cannot  be  too  stroi^y 
emphasized  that  the  master  siiould  make  it  his  business,  and  should  receive 
eiroresB  instruction  to  that  effect  from  his  owners,  to  take  a  personeJ  interest  is 
all  questions  relating  to  the  accommodation  of  his  crew  and  should  make  a  regular 
and  frequent  inspection  ot  the  crew's  quarters,  the  result  of  the  inspection  being 
entered  in  the  official  log.  If  this  is  done  we  are  confident  that  the  resulting 
eoviperation  between  the  crew  and  the  officers  will  ensure  that  personal  concern 
for  the  condition  of  the  accommodation  which  is  necessary  to  its  proper  mainte> 


Paragraph  30,  to  which  the  committee  call  special  attention,  reads  as  follows: 

"Care  and  upkeep  of  crew  spaces . — All  crew  spaces  must  be  kept  in  a  fit  condition 
for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  men  who  occupy  them. 

"The  duty  of  seeing  that  this  requirement  is  complied  with  falls  primarily  upon 
the  master  as  representative  of  the  owner.  Much  can  be  done  by  his  personal 
interest  and  attention.  He  should  satisfy  himself  by  frequent  and  regular  inspec- 
tion, the  results  of  which  should  be  entered  at  least  once  a  weeic  in  the  official 
log  (along  with  records  of  drills  and  musters)  and  in  the  owners'  log,  that  the 
crew's  quarters  are  maintained  in  a  proper  condition,  that  the  quarters  are  cleaned 
daily  and  that  every  effort  is  made  to  detect  the  presence  of  vermin  and  to  deal 
with  it  immediately.  Bunks,  lockers,  and  other  fittings  should  be  washed  and  dis- 
infected and  the  paintwork  washed  or  renewed  as  necessary.  In  suitable  weather 
when  the  quarters  are  being  cleansed  the  men  should  be  encouraged  to  air  their 
bedding  on  the  open  deck. 

"Washplaces  and  W.  C.'s  should  be  cleansed  and  the  flushing  and  drainage 
arrangements  tested  daily. 

"If  an  occupant  of  any  crew  space  fails  to  maintain  the  space  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion after  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  master  disciplinary  action  against  him 
should  i>e  taken  inaccordance  with  the  articles  of  agreement  with  the  crew." 


The  new  instructions  deal  primarily,  of  course,  with  new  tonnage,  for  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  making  drastic  alterations  in  existing  ships  are  obvious.  What 
is  suggested  in  their  case  (par.  31)  is  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every 
opportunity  which  may  offer  itself  to  make  such  improvements  as  are  possible. 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  It  might  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  well  toquote  this  paragraph  in  full: 

"Existing  ships. — Whenever  substantial  alterations  or  repairs  are  made  to 
accommodation  or  any  increase  is  made  in  the  number  of  men  carried  in  any 
apace  above  that  for  which  it  is  certified,  the  board  are  to  be  informed. 

"In  such  cases,  and  where  accommodation  is  found  to  be  serioudy  defective, 
the  board  may  require  such  alterations  or  improvements  as  are  reasonably  prac- 
ticable within  the  standards  laid  down  by  these  instructions. 

"Apart  from  substantial  alterations  or  repairs,  crew  spaces  in  existing  ships  can 
often  be  improved  by  giving  special  attention  to  the  following  points; 
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"Insuffioieot  natural  lighting  of  crew  Hpa«e8  may  Briae  from  the  light  from  the 
HideBCuttlee  being  obscured  by  the  placing  of  two  tiers  of  beds  against  the  ehip's 
Hidea  or  through  the  interior  having  been  painted  in  colours  which  materiaJily 
absorb  light. 

"VentUatora  may  have  been  closed  or  blocked  because  of  discomfort  caused  by 
draughts.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  possible  at  little  cost,  to  install  new  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation.  In  other  cases  steps  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the  draughts 
by  trunkiUK  or  by  fitting  suitable  baffles  which  ensure  a  better  diffusion  of  the 
air  supply." 

LATITUDE  IN  APPLICATION 

Shipbuilding  is  not  a  static  science,  and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  draw 
up  regulations  which  can  stand  for  all  time.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  draw  up 
r^ulatians  that  can  be  fairly  applied  on  every  type  of  tonnage.  It  will  be  found, 
therefore,  that  the  new  instructions  leave  a  good  deal  of  latitude  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This  has  been  done  deliberately,  but  it  is  worth  quoting  the  merchant 
shipping  advisory  committee  again  in  its  report  where  it  gives  reasons  for  this 
latitude: 

"It  will  be  observed,"  the  committee  states,  "that  in  many  of  the  instructions 
a  large  measure  of  discretion  is  left  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  applying  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  instructions  are  based.  This  is  necessarily  so,  for  the 
instructions  are  to  cover  all  classes  of  tonnage.  It  is  impracticable  to  provide 
detailed  instructions  which  will  cover  every  case,  and  if  no  discretion  were  left 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  instructions  could  be  only  a  series  of  general  principles. 
We  desire,  however,  to  emphasize  that  the  success  and  value  of  the  new  instructions 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  their  reasonable  interpretation  and  application 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  their  surveyors," 

For  the  first  time  there  is  a  provision  requiring  that  the  accommodation  plans  of 
all  new  ships  shall  be  submitted  beforehand  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  plan  show- 
ing the  general  arrangement  of  the  ship  is  to  be  submitted  before  construction  of 
the  ship  is  commenced,  and  before  the  construction  of  the  accommodation  is 
commenced  there  must  also  be  submitted  a  detailed  plan  of  the  accommodation. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  accommodation,,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  caaea  in 
the  future  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  sanction  accommodation  in  the  fore- 
castle. Accommodation  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  amidships  or  aft  and  above  the 
loadline.  The  height  of  the  accommodation  is  to  be  a  clear  height  of  7  ft.  6  in.  in 
vessels  of  1,600  tons  gross  or  over,  and  7  ft.  in  smaller  ships.  Generally  speaking, 
this  means  an  increase  in  headroom  of  about  9  in.  Separate  sleeping  rooms,  mess 
rooms,  and  sanitary  accommodation  are  reqiiired  for  each  category  of  the  ship's 
personnel.  Except  on  small  ships  the  sleeping  rooms  must  be  separate  for  each 
watch.  Where  avoidable,  bunks  are  not  to  l^e  placed  at  the  ship's  side,  but  where 
this  is  unavoidable  they  are  not  to  be  in  double  tiers.  Inboard  bunks  are  also 
prrferably  to  be  in  single  tiers. 


Messrooms  are  to  be  provided  and  fitted  with  table  seats  and  lockers.  Wash- 
rooms must  be  provided  and  baths  and  showers  near  each  wash  place.  These  are 
to  be  adapted  for  the  use  of  both  hot  and  cold  water,  and  an  adequate  aitpply  of 
hot  and  cold  fresh  water  is  at  all  times  to  be  readily  available  for  washins.  Facili- 
ties for  drying  clothes  ore  to  be  provided,  and  the  construction  of  w.  c.  s  is  care- 
fully defined.  A  specially  equipped  hospital  is  to  be  provided  in  every  foreign- 
going  ship  over  2,500  tons  gross.  In  foreign-Koing  ships  below  that  tonnage  there 
must  be  space  for  use  as  a  temporary  hospital. 

Detailed  requirements  are  laid  down  with  regard  to  lighting,  and  the  regiila- 
tions  pay  special  attention  to  ventilation.  Mechanical  aids  to  natural  ventilation 
are  strongly  recommended  iu  vessels  trading  regularly  to  the  Tropics.  The 
capacity  of  the  heating  systems  is  laid  down  in  detail,  and  it  is  provided  that 
stoves  will  not  as  a  rule  be  considered  a  satisfactory  method  of  heating.  Recrea- 
tion spaces  of  adequate  sixc  on  an  open  deck  must  be  accessible  to  the  crew  when 
off  duty. 

The  provisions  as  to  crew  space  apply  to  all  ships  registered  in  the  United 
Xingdom,  except  ships  belonging  to  the  three  General  Ughtbouse  Authorities, 
l^ejasure  yachts,  and  fishing  boats  exclusively  employed  in  fishing  on  the  coasts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  expression  "ship'  includes  every  description  of 
vessel  used  in  navigation  not  propelled  by  oars.  Modifications  of  the  instructions 
will  be  authorised  in  certain  respects  for  ships  carrying  laacar  crews,  and  may  be 
permitted  in  the  case  of  other  nun-European  crews. 
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With  ref;ard  to  the  submisaion  of  plans  of  all  new  British  ships  (par.  8),  these 
accommodatioD  pl&na  should  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  at  least  one-quarter  inch  to 
one  foot,  and  should  show  in  detail  the  allocatioo  of  each  space,  the  disposition 
of  the  furnishings  and  fittings,  the  means  of  lighting,  veotilatioD,  and  neating, 
and  the  sanitary  arrangements.  In  the  case  of  targe  passenger  ships,  the  plana 
may  be  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  inch  to  one  foot. 


So  far  as  accommodation  is  concerned  (par.  9)  the  whole  of  this  is  to  be  situated 
above  the  load  line  and  amidships  or  aft,  but  the  board  will  sanction  a  departure 
from  these  requirements  in  any  ships  whore,  by  reason  of  the  size,  type,  or  in- 
tended service  of  a  ship,  they  consider  compliance  to  be  unreasonable  or  imprac- 
ticable. In  particular,  in  large  passenger  ships,  accommodation  may  be  below 
the  load  line  if  there  is  an  approved  system  of  lighting  and  ventilation.  Accom- 
modation must  be  accessible  at  all  times  {par.  10)  and  the  entrances  must  be 
properly  protected  from  weather  and  sea. 

In  regard  to  sleeping  accommodation  (par.  16)  this  is  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 
Officers,  petty  officers,  apprentices,  seamen,  firemen,  and  stewards,  while  separate 
messroom  accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  officers  (except  those  accom- 
modated in  passenger  saloon) ;  petty  officers,  apprentices  (unless  messing  with 
officers)  and  ratings,  except  that  (1)  in  passenger  vessels  no  mess-room  accommo- 
dation need  be  provided  for  stewards  if  other  satisfactory  arrangements  are  made, 
and  (2)  relaxations  may  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  small  ships.  Separate  sanitary 
accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  officers,  petty  officers,  apprentices  (unless 
using  the  same  accommodation  as  officers)  and  ratings.  This  requirement  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  wash-room  accommodation  may  be  relaxed  as  considered  reason- 
able in  the  case  of  small  ships. 

A  drying  room  (par.  20)  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  crew  is  to  be  provided  unless 
there  are  other  adequate  facilities  for  drying  clothes.  The  drying  room  should 
be  fitted  with  racks  or  rods  for  hanging  clothes,  and  be  suitably  lit,  heated,  and 
separately  ventilated.  Compartments  are  to  be  provided  for  hanging  oilskins 
and  dirty  clothes. 

On  the  question  of  personal  hygiene  (par.  32)  the  instructions  suggest,  to  prevent 
the  harbourage  of  vermin:  (I)  The  substitution  of  wooden  beds  by  metal  or 
hardwood  beds,  and  (2)  the  replacement  of  tongued  and  grooved  boarding  by 
steel  or  substantial  plywood  whenever  possible,  and  the  removal  of  lockers 
sufficiently  far  from  bulkheads  to  enable  cleaning  and  painting  to  be  regularlj' 
attended  to. 

["Lloyd's  List".  LondoD,  datsd  Sept.  9.  1037] 

Crew  Accommodation 

The  new  board  of  trade  instructions  as  to  the  survey  of  master's  and  cjew's 
spaces,  details  of  which  were  published  in  our  columns  on  Tuesday,  will  no  doubt 
bis  welcomed  by  all  concerned.  Shipowners  and  shipbuilders  now  know  where 
they  stand,  while  seamen  themselves  will  welcome  the  step  forward  that  the  new 
instructions  undoubtedly  represent.  One  hnportant  fact  should  not  be  lost  to 
sight,  namely,  that  although  the  new  instructions  have  only  now  come  into  force 
they  have  in  effect  been  in  use  so  far  as  new  tonnage  is  concerned  for  some  time, 
practically  all  British  shipowners  ordering  new  ships  having  fitted  them  with 
accommodation  up  to  or  above  the  requirements  of  the  new  regulations,  usually 
after  consultation  with  the  board  of  trade.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
laid  on  one  particular  item  of  the  instructions— that  dealing  with  the  care  and 
upkeep  of  the  crew's  quarters.  Even  the  beat  accommodation  will  soon  deteri- 
orate if  it  is  not  well  cared  for,  and  from  bad  accommodation  the  descent  to  a 
"slum  of  the  sea"  is  very  rapid.  The  duty  of  seeing  that  the  crew  spaces  are 
kept  in  a  fit  and  proper  condition  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  who  occupy 
them  falls  primarily  on  the  master  of  the  ship  as  the  representative  of  the  owner. 
As  the  instructions  point  out,  he  can  do  much  by  his  personal  interest  and  atten- 
tion, so  can  the  rest  of  his  officers,  but  it  is  also  up  to  the  crew  themselves  in  their 
own  interest  to  maintain  their  accommodation  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  instructions  are  based  on  a  report  produced  by  the  shipping  federation. 
Using  this  report  as  a  basis,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  national  union  of  .seamen 
and  the  association  of  port  sanitary  authorities  of  the  British  Isles,  the  board  of 
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trade  drew  up  draft  InxtriictionH  which  woro  Hubmittod  to  tho  merchant  shipping 
odvinory  comihittcn.  That  body  sup;gCHtod  a  number  of  useful  amendmenttt, 
and  tho  new  iiiHtnictloiiH  as  now  iwiiued  are  the  result.  That  they  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned  In  practice  there  can  be  no  iloubt,  and  they  snould 
remove  oiico  and  for  alt  tho  xtigina  that  the  aocoinmudatinn  in  llritiMh  shipH  fallii 
below  that  provided  in  tho  vessels  of  other  maritime  powers. 

The  Chairman,  [f  wo  are  finishod  witli  the  wittiOHecH,  I  will  nsk 
that  we  have  an  oxecutivo  sostuon. 

(At  11:40  a.  m.  the  committee  met  in  executive  sofltiion.) 
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APPENDIX 


The  following  is  the  matter  referred  to  on  page  211: 

NO.   10.    a.  B.   "VIRGINIAN" 

Seaman  complains  of  the  amount  of  lumber  carried  as  deck  load  on  the  S.  S- 
Virginian  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  and  submits  photo- 
graph in  evidence  that  such  load  was  exeesaive. 

From  the  photograph  eubmitted,  it  appears  that  the  deck  load  was  not  unusual 
in  extent,  height,  or  in  any  other  respect  and  was  extremely  well-lashed.  In  addi- 
tion the  photograph  diBtinctly  shows,  not  a  ladder  to  walk  up  over  the  deck  load 
as  the  seaman  states,  liut  a  pair  of  wooden  stairs.  The  photograph  also  shows- 
double  guard  lines  fore  and  aft  along  the  top  of  the  deck  load. 

The  seaman  further  states  that  it  was  dimcuU  to  keep  the  ship  on  her  course  in 
bad  weather  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  3W  turns  of  right  rudder  and  2ii  turns 
of  left  rudder  to  keep  her  on  her  course. 

In  bad  weather  a  loaded  freighter  will  easily  require  this  amount  of  helm. 

The  seaman  complains  that  the  crow's  nest  was  used  for  lookout. 

Evidently  in  the  judgment  of  the  master  a  better  lookout  could  be  kept  from 
the  crow's  nest  and  the  master  cannot  be  charged  with  lack  of  consideration  in  so- 
doing  or  in  maintaining  a  proper  lookout,  as  he  was  not  only  safeguarding  his  ship 
but  the  Lves  of  the  crew  on  board. 


Seaman  complains  t)iat  four  lifeboats  on  the  above  steamer  were  continuously 
under  repairs  and  that  the  boats  were  in  such  condition  as  to  be  unfit  for  use;  also 
that  this  situation  continued  throughout  three  trips  between  the  east  and  west 
coasts. 

The  local  inspectors  at  New  York  state  in  their  report  that  the  chief  officer  of 
the  California  denied  that  the  boats  were  at  any  time  while  the  vessel  was  at  sea  in 
such  condition  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  The  chief  officer  further  stated  to  the  inspec- 
tors that  the  only  time  the  hfeboat  tanks  and  equipment  were  overhauled  at  sea 
was  when  a  small  number  of  passengers  were  on  board  making  available  remaining 
boat  capacity  for  all  persons  on  board.  The  Bureau  in  the  investigation  finds  no 
violation  of  law  or  of  the  regulations. 

NO.    K.    8.    S.    "SANTA    CLARa" 

Seaman  Joseph  Curran  complains  that  the  above  steamer  was  found  October- 
1934  to  be  carrying  insufficient  crew  assigned  to  No.  2  lifeboat  and  further  alleges 
that  there  were  only  12  to  14  lifeboat  men  in  addition  to  the  ship's  officers. 

Investigation  by  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York  indicates  that  the  certificate 
of  inspection  requires  23  certificated  lifeboat  men  to  be  carried.  The  inspectors 
further  state  that  the  vessel  at  all  times  carried  the  number  of  men  required  by 
the  certificate  of  inspection. 

In  this  connection  a  sworn  statement  was  made  by  Vladimir  Zernin,  chief 
officer  of  the  Santa  Clara,  stating  that  the  ship  had  always  had  on  board  the 
number  of  lifeboat  men  required  by  the  certificate  and  that  manning  of  the  boats 
has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  Bureau's  rules  and  regulations  which 
require  a  certificated  lifeboat  man  to  be  assigned  to  each  boat.  Investigation 
further  reveals  that  the  ship  carries  19  stewardesses  who,  Curran  alleges,  are 
useless  as  crew  In  handling  boats  and  placing  an  added  burden  upon  the  male 
members  of  the  ship's  company  in  case  of  emergency.  1 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  and  the  Bureau^  regulations  which  prohibits  the 
employment  of  stewardesses  or  waitresses  aboard  a  ship,  nor  is  there  anything 
324 
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in  the  l&w  wbiidi  prevents  a  woman  from  obtainiiiK  an  able  seaman's  certificate 
or  an  officer's  license  ebould  she  be  found  in  all  respects  to  be  qualified. 

Inveatigstion  does  not  indicate  that  there  has  been  any  violation  of  the  law 
or  the  general  rules  and  regulations. 

NO.   13.    8.   8.   "MANHATTAN" 

Seaman  complains  that  while  employed  on  the  above  steamer  in  March  1936 
the  two  motor  lifeboats  were  In  such  condition  aa  would  make  impossible  their 
proper  use.  In  particular  he  alleges  that  the  motors  fitted  to  the  mechanical 
means  for  lowering  gear  were  out  of  order  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  prevent  the 
launching  of  the  boats. 

The  local  inspectors  at  New  York  in  investigating  this  complaint  secured  an 
affidavit  from  Mr.  H.  Manning,  chief  officer  of  the  Mankaltan.  Mr.  ManninK 
states  that  at  no  time  weic  the  boats  in  such  condition  as  alleged  and  that  all 
the  ship's  boats,  including  the  motorboats,  are  lowered  at  least  once  a  trip;  i.  e. , 
every  three  and  one-half  weeks.  The  inspectors  further  stabe  that  upon  examina- 
tion they  found  that  the  lowering  gear  are  the  usual  gravity  type  and  that  the 
lowering  is  controlled  by  a  friction  brake. 

The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  law  or  regulations. 


NO.  M.    B. 

"I  was  employed  aboard  the  8.  S.  Oritani,  of  the  Moore- McGormack  Line,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October  in  1634.  There  were  wooden  covers  nailed 
on  the  gunwales  of  both  lifeboats.  During  the  period  of  time  I  served  in  the 
above  named  vessel,  the  lifeboats  were  not  swung  out  in  a  boat  drill.  No  fire 
stations  were  assigned  nor  were  there  ever  any  held.  When  we  checked  the  life- 
boat gear  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  lifeboat  covers  with  pinch  bars.  This 
operation  took  ten  minutes  for  each  boat.  These  statements  1  swear  to  be  true, 
and  as  stated,  and  I  trust  they  will  speak  for  themselves." 

The  above  complaint  was  investigated  by  the  local  inspectors  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  on  August  18,  1936,  and  from  the  testimony  and  other  available  information, 
it  was  adduced  that  the  Orilani  has  been  laid  up  at  this  port  since  May  1936,  and 
no  members  of  the  former  crew  were  available  except  the  master,  who  was  also 
in  charge  of  the  vessel  during  September  and  October  1934. 

The  master  testifies  that  during  the  period  in  question,  and  at  all  times  while 
at  sea,  fire  and  boat  drills  were  held  regularly  once  each  week  on  the  Orilani,  and 
at  no  time  were  the  wood  boat  covers  nailed  to  the  boat  except  when  the  vessel 
was  laid  up  out  of  commission. 

The  log  books  covering  the  period  from  August  27,  1934,  to  October  14,  1934, 
show  that  fire  and  boat  drills  were  held  weekly  while  at  sea,  where  weather  per- 
mitted, and  that  the  vessel  went  out  of  commission  on  October  16,  1934, 

On  August  18,  1939,  an  assistant  hull  inspector  visited  the  Oritani,  without 
giving  the  master  previous  notice,  and  found  the  lifeboat  covers  to  be  readily 
removable,  and  therewas  noevidence  of  the  covers  having  been  nailed  to  the  boats. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  find  that  the  allegations  are  not  substantiated  by  facts. 

NO.  IS.  S.  S.  "EASTERN  SWOBD" 

Seaman  complains  that  on  September  12,  1935,  during  a  fire  and  boat  drill, 
an  ordinary  seaman  aboard  the  above  vessel,  one  Sherman  Dahlgreen,  fell  from 
the  boat  deck  to  the  well  deck  and  received  serious  injuries  to  his  leg  and  left 
arm  and  collarbone  due  to  a  rotten  lashing  on  the  cover  of  the  lifeboat.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  lashing  parted  when  Dahlgreen  was  making  it  fast. 

Investigation  by  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  indicates  that  on  September  4,  1936, 
^1  lifeboat  covers  and  lashings  aboard  the  above  vessel  were  in  good  condition. 


Seaman  complains  that  ship  left  the  dock  with  the  cargo  holds  open,  the  rails 
■down,  the  booms  up  and  not  property  secured.  The  seaman  further  complains 
that  he  wa«  hurt  while  assisting  in  lashing  a  boom  after  it  was  topped  up. 

Investigation  shows  that  while  the  above  ship  leaves  the  dock  with  the  hatches 
partially  open,  the  hatches,  rails,  etc.,  are  all  properly  secured  before  vessel  leaves 
the  harbor  and  enters  the  open  sea.  In  regard  to  the  booms  being  topped  up,  this 
particular  ship  is  fitted  with  appiJatices  whereby  she  may  safely  carry  her  booms 
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topped  up  &nd  taehed  to  the  cross-trees.  Lashing  of  the  booms,  etc.,  is  part  of  the 
T^ular  work  of  able  seamen.  It  is  hazardous  but  no  more  bo  than  many  other 
phases  of  seamen's  work.     Investigation  shows  no  violation  of  the  law, -the 

regulations,  or  the  shipping  articles. 

NO.   17.    8.  B.  "HARTWBLBON" 

Seaman  complains  as  follows: 

1 .  \^'hcii  he  was  a  membet  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  HartweUon,  a  collier  that 
oomiuiiLily  trades  between  Newport  News  and  New  England  porta,  she  was  fre- 
quently "loaded  in  excess  of  the  safety  limits  called  for  by  the  law." 

Inasmuch  as  the  complaint  does  not  state  any  definite  date,  the  full  refutation 
of  the  charge  is  not  possible.  The  local  inspectors  at  Boston  examined  the  vessel 
on  July  1,  1936,  and  found  that  she  had  a  proper  load  line  mark  in  accordance  with 
the  recent  law  which  became  effective  in  November  1936.  Undoubtedly  the 
complainant  refers  to  conditions  existing  before  this  law  became  effective,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  ship  was  loaded  deeper  than  she  would  be  allowed  under  the 
recent  load  line  regulations. 

2.  That  the  portholes  on  the  above  vessel  leaked  profusely  in  an  average  sea. 
Examination  of  the  portholes  in  the  crew's  quarters  forward  on  July  1,  1936,  found 
all  ports  fitted  with  good  gaskets  and  deadlights. 

3.  That  the  crew  slept  forward  and  there  was  no  lighting  facilities  whatsoever. 
Firemen  and  sailors  have  t>eea  quartered  forward  in  ships  (or  hundreds  of  years; 

however,  a  study  is  now  being  made  of  the  advisability  of  placing  the  crew  in  the 
forward  end  of  the  ship,  and  considerable  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  to 
move  their  quarters  amidships.  In  regard  to  the  lighting  facilities,  an  examina- 
tion in  July  1936  found  electric  lights  in  the  crews'  quarters  forward. 

4.  The  ship  made  a  practice  of  carrying  able  seamen  without  lifeboat  or  A.  B. 
certificates. 

In  July  1936  the  ship  carried  four  certificated  lifeboatmen  as  required  by  her 
certificate  of  inspection. 

5.  The  boats,  four  in  number,  did  not  have  their  full  complement  of  supplies 
reqiiired  by  the  Steamboat  Inspectors  Bureau. 

Examination  of  lifeboats  on  July  1,  1936,  found  complete  equipment  as  required 
by  the  Bureau's  regulations.  Vessel  has  never  operated  without  certificate  of 
inspection  in  accordance  with  which  lifeboats  would  be  inspected  at  annual 
inspection  when  certificate  granted  and  at  re-inspection. 

NO.   18.  R.  S.   "eastern  TEMPLE" 

"While  I,  Gilbert  White,  was  a  member  of  the  crew  on  the  S.  S.  Eastern  Temple. 
of  the  High  Seas  Transport  Company,  a  life-boat  drill  was  called.  When  the  cover 
was  taken  off  from  the  lifeboat,  it  was  noted  that  the  water  cask  had  fallen  apart, 
with  hoops  and  staves  laying  in  the  ijottora  of  the  boat.  The  condition  of  the 
davits  were  deplorable,  while  the  boat  itself  was  frozen  to  the  chocks.  It  required 
about  two  hours  to  prepare  the  boat  for  exercise.  Holes  caused  from  rust  were 
in  evidence,  and  1  sincerely  think  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  launch 
this  particular  boat." 

Inasmuch  as  the  complainant  fails  to  state  definitely  the  date  on  which  the 
steamer  Eailern  Temple  wa-s  not  properly  equipped  with  life-saving  equipment, 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  statements  of  licensed  officers  or  other  witnesses 
whose  names  might  have  been  obtained  through  the  records  of  the  shipping 
commi^ioner.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  indicate  that  this  ship  underwent 
annual  inspection  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  July  17,  1935,  at  which  time  a 
certificate  of  inspection  was  issued.  This  certificate  was  dated  July  22,  1935,  and 
would  expire  one  year  from  that  date.  The  records  show  many  subsequent 
special  examinations  and  inspections, 

NO.   W.    "SANTA    ROSA" 

I.  Seaman  claims  that  during  a  boat  drill  in  San  Jose,  Guatemala,  in  August 
1935,  the  emergency  boat  releasing  gear  did  not  work  properly.  Seaman  further 
claims  that  during  an  inspection  In  New  York  during  the  fall  of  1935,  a  boat 
drill  was  held  and  it  was  found  that  the  fair  leads  of  the  after  falls  were  improp- 

r  of  the  above 

s  entirely  false.     The  log  books  of 

"n  the  port  of  San  Jose  on  July 
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30,  1935,  but  that  no  boat  drills  were  held.  The  boats  on  this  ship  are  equipped 
with  a  type  of  releasing  gear  which  does  not  function  until  the  boat  is  water-borne. 
The  allegation  that  a  boat  drill  in  the  fall  of  1935,  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector 
of  this  Bureau,  could  not  be  properly  held  because  of  improper  arrangement  of 
the  boat  falls  is  not  borne  out  by  the  investigation.  The  boat  drill  in  question 
was  held  by  an  agsistant  inspector  at  the  port  of  New  York  whose  record  and 
statements  show  that  all  lifeboats  and  equipment  were  in  good  condition  and 
ready  for  immediate  rise.  At  this  drill,  lifeboats  Nob.  I,  2,  4,  6,  and  8  were  placed 
in  the  water  and  the  crew  drilled  under  oars. 

2.  The  seaman  calls  attention  to  the  manning  of  lifeboats  aboard  tlie  ship. 
He  states  that  "while  having  nine  boats,  has  only  eight  A.  B.  seamen,  a  boe'n, 
who  has  charge  of  a  boat,  three  quartermasters,  who  have  a  boat  each,  leaving 
only  one  sailor  to  man  the  falls  of  every  boat." 

The  certificate  of  inspection  of  this  vessel  calls  for  26  certificated  lifeboatmen. 
While  she  only  is  required  to  carry  eight  A.  B.'s,  a  bos'n,  and  three  quartermasters, 
the  other  members  of  the  crew  who  hold  lifeboat  certificates  are  qualified  to  man 
the  boat  falls  and  lower  a  boat.  The  investigation  shows  no  violation  of  the  law, 
the  regulations,  or  the  shipping  article*. 


Seaman  complains  that  during  September  1935,  while  employed  as  an  ordinary 
seaman  on  the  above  steamer  during  a  lifeboat  drill,  the  motor  of  the  motor 
lifeboat  failed  to  function  and  would  not  start. 

An  investigation  of  this  complaint  reveals  that  there  was  some  difficulty  with 
the  motor  because  of  sediment  in  the  gas  line.  It  was  necessary  to  work  on  the 
motor  for  about  a  half-hour  in  order  to  get  it  started. 

The  Bureau  rules  and  regulations  require  that  motors  on  motor  lifeboats  shall 
"be  operated  ahead  and  astern  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  5  minutes  at  least 
onee  in  every  7  days  to  test  its  readiness  for  service,  such  operation  to  be  part 
of  the  lifeboat  drill  and  included  in  the  report  of  such  drill."  The  master  ot^the 
above  steamer  was  instructed  in  regard  to  this  regulation. 

A  check-up  of  violations  of  Bureau  regulations  similar  to  this  is  the  work  of 
traveling  inspectors.  Reports  of  these  men  indicate  that  they  are  correcting 
many  deficiencies  such  as  those  cited  in  the  complaint. 


Seamen  complains  that  No.  9  boat,  which  was  lowered  to  the  assistance  of 
another  ship,  was  im|>roperl>'  lowered  away  vid  was  not  equipped  with  plugs. 

The  Bureau  has  on  file  an  affidavit  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  President  Koose- 
veU  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  with  photographs  of  the  operation  of  lowering  away 
and  the  photograph  of  the  boat  rowing  away  from  the  ship.  This  evidence 
indicates  that  while  one  end  of  the  boat  was  slightly  lower  than  the  other  during 
the  lowering,  and  that  the  boat's  plug  leaked  slightly  during  the  trip  to  the  other 
vessel,  no  unusual  incident  took  place.  It  was  evident  there  was  no  violation  of 
the  taw,  the  Bureau  regulations,  or  the  ship's  articles. 

The  fact  that  one  end  of  the  boat  was  lower  than  the  other  only  indicates  that 
the  seaman  handling  one  of  the  boat  falls  did  not  lower  away  quite  as  fast  as  the 
man  on  the  other  f^l.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Bureau  regula- 
tions promulgated  In  January  1935  will  make  it  mandatory  that  passenger  vessels,  ■ 
on  which  the  boat  deck  is  more  than  twenty  feet  abo\'e  the  water  when  the  ship 
is  operating  at  her  lightest  sea-going  draft,  be  equipped  with  mechanical  means  for 
lowering  each  lifeboat  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  falls  are  wound  on 
the  same  drum  and  the  boat  is  of  necessity  lowered  evenly.  These  regulations  are 
effective  on  new  passenger  vessels  at  the  present  time. 


NO.    22.    S.    3.    "AMERICAN    LECION,"    S.    S.    "CALIFORNIA,"   AND)  S.    S.    "SANTA    LUCIA" 

Seaman  complains  that  on  the  S.  S.  American  Legion  black  powder  was  left 
exposed  on  the  left  side  locker  of  port  room  and  that  it  was  in  a  can  with  no  cover, 
and  that  some  powder  was  in  a  can  in  a  cardboard  boi. 

The  Bureau  has  on  file  an  affidavit  from  Captain  P.  C.  Mahady,  master  of  the 
S.  S.  American  Legion,  which  states  that  the  po^'der  of  the  line-throwing  gun  was 
kept  in  the  port  light  tower  and  in  a  metallic  container  and  tightly  closed.  The 
locker  in  which  it  is  kept  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel  and  is  kept  locked,  being 
accessible  only  to  the  licensed  officers  of  the  ship. 
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The  line-throwiDg  gun  and  its  acceBsoriea  are  carried  on  veaselB  id  compUaDce 
\rith  Bureau  regulatioDs.  The  Bureau  sees  do  violation  of  the  law  or  the  Bureau 
regulations  in  the  stowage  of  the  powder  for  the  hue-throwing  gun  io  a  fire  resiBting 
locker  high  on  the  boat  deck. 


See  complaints  Nos.  108  and  32. 

NO.  2i.  a.  s.  "suDDPFco" 

The  complainant  alleges  that  lifesaving  equipment  was  t>orrowed  from  a  sister 
sliip  and  placed  aboard  the  above  steamer  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  inspection, 
and  that  after  the  inspection  was  completed,  it  was  returned  to  the  sister  ship. 
The  ship  aubsequently  was  lost  in  a  severe  atorm  and  all  hands  were  drowned. 

Investigation  indicates  that  no  evidence  was  available  to  the  Bureau's  inspectors 
to  indicate  that  any  lifesaving  equipment  was  removed  from  the  vessel.  The 
Inspectors'  report  states; 

When  this  vessel  was  certificated  by  this  Board  in  1925  she  was  fully  equipped 
according  to  law  and  in  a  seaworthy  condition  as  shown  by  inspection  reports  and 
certificat*  issued." 

If  after  a  certificate  js  granted  a  vessel  the  owners  or  operators  decide  to  remove 
all  the  lifesaving  equipment,  neither  the  Department  nor  the  Bureau  can  be  held 
responsible.  The  licensed  officers  corild,  however,  have  been  proceeded  against, 
had  they  survived. 


Seaman  complains  that  on  the  above  ship,  while  a  boat  drill  was  being  held  at 
sea,  it  was  found  that  a  wedge  was  placed  beneath  the  quadrant  of  a  mechanical 
davit  to  keep  it  from  shaking  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  cliop  out  this  wedge 
before  the  boat  could  be  swung  out,  thus  delaying  launching  operation  at  least 
12  minutes. 

An  affidavit  on  iile  with  the  Bureau  from  Captain  John  Anderson,  who  was 
master  of  the  vessel  when  the  above  incident  occurred,  states  that  there  was  a 
wedge  under  the  quadrant  of  the  davit  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  chop  the 
wedge  out.  The  captam  states  that  he  personallv  timed  the  delay  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  wedge  and  that  it  amouuted  to  three  mmutei  imce  it  was  only 
necessary  to  turn  the  davit  back  mboard  and  remoie  the  wedge  The  master 
further  states  that  it  was  the  first  occurrence  of  an  incident  of  this  kind  aboard 
his  ship  and  that  it  has  never  happened  smce  It  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  Bureau  regulations  in  connection  with  maintaining  lifesaving  equip- 
ment ready  for  immediate  use  at  all  times 

Due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  master  immediatelj  corrected  the  situation 
and  the  slight  detav  connected  therewith  no  further  disciplinary  action  against 
the  master  or  licensed  officers  appears  uecesiarv 

Seaman  futher  charges  that  the  hfe  belta  were  stowed  below  deck  in  an  unused 
hatch,  that  this  stowage  is  improper  and  it  would  be  nearl>  impossible  for  every- 
one to  obtain  a  belt  from  this  location. 

He  also  charges  that  crew  rooms  occupied  by  two  men  are  without  life  belts. 

Investigation  indicates  ttiat  the  life  preservers  stowed  below  decks  in  No,  7 
hold  are  carried  on  the  ship  in  excess  of^the  requirements. 

Investigation  of  the  alleged  absence  of  life  belts  in  crews'  quarters  indicated 
that  two  rooms  were  without  life  preservers  which  was  immediately  corrected. 
In  this  connection  there  was  a  violation  of  Bureau  regulations  requiring  life  pre- 
servers to  be  immediately  accessible  to  each  member  of  the  crew.  The  field 
inspection  service  was  established  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  compliance  with 
the  Bureau  regulations.      Violations  of  this  character  are  found  daily. 


Seamen  make  general  complaint  about  testing  of  lifeboat  falls  by  loading  the 
boats  with  a  full  complement  of  persons. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  Bureau  regulation  concerning  requirements  to  be  carried 
out  at  annual  inspection.  At  a  weekly  boat  drill,  the  Bureau  regulations  require 
no  such  test. 

Seaman  complains  that  boat  falls  were  old  and  weak  and  that  they  should  be 
■changed  every  month. 
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The  complaint  ia  not  specific  as  to  time  and  place  so  cannot  be  definitely  refused. 
However,  tlie  inapectore  at  annua!  and  reinHpectiona  examine  the  boat  falls  and 
require  renewals  w^en  found  necessary. 

Seaman  complains  also  about  the  manner  and  methods  of  conducting  boat  drills, 
claiming  that  lifeboat  crew  was  not  properly  iDatmcted  by  licensed  officera;  that 
the  licensed  officers  were  inexperienced  and  had  no  real  ee&  experience.  He  cites 
as  an  example  the  conditions  on  the  Clyde  and  Mallory  Line  ships,  atating  that 
deck  boya  are  not  aailora  but  braas  shinera,  and  are  quickly  promoted  to  quarter- 
masters, thence  to  third  mate  without  ever  having  the  proper  experience. 

The  Bureau's  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  fire  and  boat  drills  are  most  specific. 
The  Bureau's  inapectors  and  traveling  inspectors  when  available  are  continually 
checking  up  on  the  methods  and  adequacy  of  the  drills  conducted,  the  knowledge 
of  the  licensed  officers  concerning  such  drills  and  the  means  provided  on  each 
particular  ahip  to  cope  with  an  emergency.  Eapecially  during  the  paat  three  years, 
tbe  Bureau  has  atressed  the  necessity  for  more  thorough  training  of  ship's  crews, 
Bind  in  this  connection  the  neceaaity  tor  a  larger  number  of  traveling  insfiectors  ti> 
check  on  such  matters. 

Regarding  the  complaint  in  tnis  connection,  that  of  rapid  promotions  without 
proper  experience,  the  Bureau  knows  of  no  way  in  which  such  mattere  can  espe- 
cially be  corrected.  The  Bureau,  is,  however,  setting  up  a  new  B3^tem  of  exami- 
nations for  licensing  officers  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  raise  the  standard. 


Seaman  complains  that  during  several  fire  dritla  on  the  above  ship  the  fire  hose 
broke  on  three  occasions. 

The  Bureau  has  investigated  this  complaint  and  has  secured  an  affidavit  from 
Captain  Joaeph  E.  Lee,  master,  and  G.  S.  Moon,  chief  officer,  also  submitted  an 
affidavit.  These  men  both  sta4«  that  fire  hose  are  only  used  for  drill  purposes  and 
that  to  their  knowledge  only  one  fire  hose  let  go  and  that  this  occurrence  waa  due 
to  the  hose  clamp  coupling  being  insecurely  fastened.  From  the  investigation, 
the  complaint  concerning  the  fire  hose  is  almoat  without  foundation. 

Seaman  complains  of  conditions  in  general  aboard  ship,  the  food,  etc.,  and 
further  that  there  are  other  ahipa  operated  by  the  aame  company  which  have 
cracked  plates  in  their  side  amidsmp  which  are  patched  over  with  rubber. 

The  local  inspectors  at  Baltimore  made  an  annual  inspection  of  the  Cily  of 
Hamburg  on  July  23,  1S36,  and  in  the  report  of  the  inspectors  it  appears  that 
crews  quarters  and  mess  rooms  were  foimd  in  an  excellent  condition  and  members 
of  the  crew  who  were  aboard  the  ship  the  time  the  complaint  was  made,  i.  e.,, 
April  23,  1936,  stated  "That  they  had  no  complaint  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  the  officers  and  that  their  food  and  qaurters  were  satis- 
factory."  The  report  further  indicates  that  the  hose  and  other  equipment  met  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  regulations.  Examination  of  the  report  of  the 
inspectors  further  indicates  that  the  food  served  the  crew  as  indicated  by  the 
menus  is  well  balanced. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  several  ships  on  the  Baltimore  Mail  Steamship 
line  are  operated  with  cracks  in  their  sides  amidships,  which  cracks  are  painted 
over  and  are  not  noticed  by  the  inapectora,  this  ia  highly  improbable.  There  are 
five  ships  operated  by  the  Baltimore  Mail  Line,  the  names  of  which  are  set  forth 

City  of  BatlimoTe.  City  of  Newport  Nems. 

City  of  Hamburg.  City  of  Norfolk. 

City  of  Havre. 
All  of  these  ahipa  are  claaaed  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  are 
therefore  required  to  undergo  periodical  survey  a  required  by  classification 
societies  in  addition  to  annual  inspection  made  by  the  field  offices  of  this  Bureau. 
It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  that  the  master  or  other  licensed  officers,  knowing  of  this 
condition,  would  fail  to  report  such  condition  to  the  inspectors. 

NO.    ZS   8.    S.    "HAITI" 

Complainant  alleges  that  duricig  February  1930  while  employed  on  the  above 
steamer  the  fire  buckets  were  empty  and  that  this  condition  continued  during 
that  trip  and  the  next. 

In  an  executive  committee  meeting  in  September  1935  the  board  of  super- 
vising inspectors  deleted  the  requirements  that  flre  buckets  be  carried  on  any 
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vessel  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau.     Additional  fire  extinguieherB  were 
substituted. 

The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  law  or  the  rules  and  regulations. 

NO.  29.    a.   S.  "SDN    DANCE" 

Seaman  complains  that  aboard  the  above  steamer  lifeboats  were  so  frozen  to  the 
chocks  that  thirty  minutes  were  required  to  launch  one  boat.  He  further  com- 
plains that  he  was  injured  because  a  hook  holding  a  watertight  door  back  in  its 
normal  position  was  rusty,  and  the  door  was  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  electric  wire. 
He  claims  that  when  he  was  going  through  the  door  the  ship  rolled  and  the  door 
slammed  shut  severely  injuring  him. 

A  full  investigation  of  this  complaint  indicates  first  that  upon  the  vessel's 
arrival  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  inspectors  held  a  boat  drill  unannounced 
and  the  boat  was  swung  out  in  one  minute  forty-five  seconda.  An  investigation 
indicates  that  Walters  was  hurt  in  some  manner  aboard  the  ship,  but  does  not 
indicate  that  licensed  officers  were  in  any  way  negligent. 

Afiidavits  from  members  of  the  crew  indicate  that  the  hook  was  broken  at  the 
time  the  accident  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  but  was  immediately  renewed. 
Investigation  further  indicates  that  the  hook  was  broken  off,  and  broken  off  by 
a  sharp  blow  which  caused  a  clean  break.     The  hook  was  not  rusted  off  as  alleged. 

There  is  no  violation  of  the  la«-  or  the  Bureau's  reEiilations. 


The  complainant  states  that  while  employed  as  able  seaman  aboard  the  above 
steamer  on  September  3,  1935,  when  the  sliip  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  S.  S. 
Dixie,  which  vessel  was  aground  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  he  states  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  motor  lifeboat  and  that  after  getting  in  the  water  they  were 
unable  to  start  the  motor  for  a  period  of  eight  hours  and  that  the  motor  was 
badly  clogged  with  sediment. 

The  Bureau  has  on  file  the  sworn  statements  of  three  mates  who  were  alward 
the  ship  and  were  handling  the  motor  boat  at  the  time. 

Mr.  George  B.  Service  who  was  the  chief  mate  on  the  8.  8.  Alenas  states  that 
the  gasoline  line  in  the  motor  boat  did  clog  due  to  accumulation  of  sediment  and 
there  was  sorae  trouble  keeping  the  engine  running.  However,  the  motor  boat 
carried  out  its  mission  of  proceeding  to  the  Dixie  and  returning  with  another 
boat  containing  20  of  the  Dixie's  passengers  in  tow.  On  the  way  back  they  were 
unable  to  run  the  motor  and  the  boat  containing  the  passengers  was  taken  in 
tow  by  another  motorboat  from  the  8.  S.  Warbler,  a  wrecking  vessel,  operated 
by  Merritt  and  Chapman. 

Seaman  complains  that  another  lifeboat  was  launched  by  the  Ateruis  and  that 
the  life  lines  attached  to  the  span  line  between  the  davits  were  rotten  and  that 
the  lifeboat  painters  were  rotten  and  had  to  be  renewed. 

The  Bureau  secured  affidavits  from  the  second  and  third  officers  of  the  S.  S. 
AtenaB,  which  are  quoted  below; 

O  II  7  1936 

At  3:05  p.  m.  September  4,  1935,  I,  Wa         I    B    g  t      as  d    ffi         a 

the  Aienas  and  was  the  officer  in  charge  ofJSSbo        hh  thdf 

the  S.  S.  Dixie. 

The  equipment  of  the  boat  was  In  good        d  t  dp      t  d  I  f    1 

had  been  renewed  at  the  lieginning  of  the  g    t  f    m      th  b  ppl  m     t 

No.  52  of  the'  Inspection  Service.     Conseq       tl  t        tl    t  i  q    p- 

ment  was  in  operation  would  be  false.  Wlltkgthbt  b  dl  1  ed 
the  falls  of  my  own  weight  by  lifting  myself  hand  over  hand  on  a  life  line  and 
during  the  procedure  of  both  lowering  away  and  returning  on  board  I  found  no 
equipment  in  any  condition  but  the  best. 

(Signed)     Warren  L.  Btjrget. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  October  1936. 

W,  B.  Foster, 
Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 
October  7,  1936. 

Previous  to  this life  hues  and  sea  painters  had  been  renewed  on 

aU  boats  to  confonn  with  new  steamboat  inspection  regulations. 

New  line  had  been  supplied  for  Lyle  gun,  and  the  Lyle  gun  line  on  board  at 
that  time  being  in  good  condition  was  used  for  life  lines  and  spans. 
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Spun  lines  and  paintere  did  not  part  and  were  not  in  bad  conditi(;]i  njid  were 
not  renewed  at  this  time. 

(Signed)     George  N.  Axwoes. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  October  1936, 

W.  B.  F08TBB, 
Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 


Seaman  complains  that  during  the  inspection  of  the  above  veseel  in  New  Yorli 
during  July  1936,  the  inspector  in  examining  the  pontoon  lifebosta  found  that 
No.  4,  a  Lundin  type  lifeboat,  was  in  such  condition  as  to  be  unaeaworthy  and 
that  No.  3  boat  was  in  similar  condition.  He  further  alleges  that  because  of  the 
unseaworthiness  of  these  two  lifeboats,  the  total  complement  of  the  ship,  pasaen- 
gers  and  crew,  155  in  all.  were  dependent  during  that  voyage  on  two  50-perBon 
lifeboata. 

Investigation  by  inspectors  of  the  New  Yorlt  office  reveals,  according  to  the 
inspector's  record,  that  the  deficiencies  alleged  in  the  complaint  did  not  exist 
during  1936,  but  during  the  same  dates  in  1935,  the  boat  referred  to.  No.  4.  was 
in  need  of  repairs  and  was  repla    d  bef  re  th    dat       t  by  th    inspector. 

The  man  who  made  the  m  pe  t  tat  tl  at  th  b  at  wa  not  m  such  condition 
as  to  be  uDseaworthy,  hav  gahrtpeod  ftm  tla  replacement  could  be 
made.     Apparently  the  compla    a  f  th      p  that  h    was  better  qualified 

to  judge  the  seaworthiiies.*    f  tl     I  f  I    at  tl  an  th        i  The  Bureau  finds 

no  violation  of  the  law  or  th    B       a  lad  reg  la 


Seaman  complains  that  th  b  at  da    t       h         ^  d  f  r  a  new  and  heavier 

motor  lifeboat  were  of  ius  ffi  t  tre  gth  t  b  a  1  w  ght  of  boat  and  pas- 
sengers and  that  the  davit     a       pa     d  at     a  b    m  mb       of  the  ship's  crew. 

This  matter  was  invest  ga    d  4  g     t         193b        d  the  following  is  noted 

from  the  inspector's  report: 

"This  boat  was  lowered,  loaded  to  capacity  in  accordance  with  rule  III,  section 
39,  Oceans,  on  Jiuie  8,  1936.  Davits  held  the  combined  weight  of  boat  and 
passengers  satisfactorily. 

"All  lifeboats  except  #8  may  be  swimg  out  without  first  being  raised.  The 
chief  mate  states  that  #8  lifeboat  is  to  be  changed  this  voyage." 

The  master,  upon  cross-examination,  admitted  that  a  steel  plate  was  put  on 
the  davit  by  members  of  the  crew  while  the  vessel  was  at  sea.  Further  investi- 
gation indicates  that  this  strengthening  plate  was  placed  upon  the  piece  of  the 
davit  in  order  to  prevent  the  gears  of  the  davit  from  fouling  the  davit  frame. 

According  to  the  investigation,  the  inspectors  were  satisfied  that  the  davit  was 
in  suitable  condition  for  tjie  vessel  to  proceed  to  sea. 

NO.  3i,  38,  AND  108.  S.  S.   "SODTHBBN  cross" 

A  further  investigation  of  these  complaints  shows  that  a  new  motor  lifeboat  was 
installed,  which  lifeboat  was  equijiped  with  a  radio  and  a  searchlight  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  52nd  Supplement.  The  new  boat  was  26  feet  long, 
7  feet  8  inches  in  beam,  and  3  feet  3  inches  in  depth,  with  a  capacity  of  401  cubic 
feet,  and  allowed  26  persons.  This  boat  replaced  a  boat  whicli  was  24  feet  2 
inches  in  length,  7  feet  7  inches  in  beam,  and  3  feet  4  inches  in  depth,  with  a  capacity 
of  377  cubic  feet,  and  allowed  37  persona.  There  was  approximately  200  pounds 
difference  in  weight  of  the  two  boats.  The  complainant  alleges  that  it  was  nece^ 
sary  to  move  the  davits  approximately  four  feet  each  way.  However,  upon 
investigation  it  was  found  that  it  waa  only  neceasary  to  move  the  after  davit  2 
feet  3  inches  to  take  care  of  the  additional  length  of  the  boat.  In  the  matter  of 
installing  a  steel  plate  on  the  davit,  this  plate  was  installed  to  act  as  a  guide  for  the 
geared  quadrant  at  the  lower  end  of  the  davit.  This  was  doce  and  clearance  rings 
were  also  instailed  to  prevent  any  fore  and  aft  movement  of  the  davit  caused  by  wear 
on  the  gear.  These  davits  attached  to  this  boat  were  raised  7  inches  above  the 
deck  to  permit  the  boat  to  be  swung  out  without  lifting  from  the  chocks,  which  is 
required  by  the  rules  and  regulations.  Before  the  vessel  proceeded  to  sea,  and 
upon  com|)letJon  of  this  installation,  an  inspector  from  the  New  York  office 
tested  the  installation  as  required  by  section  17  of  rule  III,  General  Rules  and 
Regulations,  and  found  the  same  to  be  satisfactory  and  in  a  seaworthy  condition. 
The  aforementioned  test  consisted  of  lowering  the  boat  to  the  water  with  a  full 
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capacity  of  persons  and  equipmeDt.  Attached  are  two  photographs  showingsteel 
plate  used  as  a  guide,  and  the  blockg  installed  to  raise  the  davits  7  inches.  There 
does  not  appear  to  bci  any  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 


Seaman  alleges  that  motor  lifeboat  out  of  trim  due  to  the  installation  of  radio 
set  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat  causing  boat  to  be  unnavigable  and  unseaworthy. 
He  fu  rther  claims  that  releasing  gear  on  this  boat  did  not  work. 

The  Bureau  secured  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  8.  E.  Koppang,  first  officer  of  the 
Santa  Clara,  together  with  an  actual  test  carried  out  on  the  boat  in  question  by 
local  inspectors  at  New  York.  The  statement  of  the  chief  officer  shons  that  th^ 
incident  must  have  taken  place  on  March  9,  1936,  in  the  harbor  of  Antafagasta,  at 
which  time  the  motor  boat  was  lowered  into  the  water  and  tested.  The  affidavit 
states  that  there  was  no  difficulty  with  the  engine;  that  the  weight  of  the  equip^ 
ment  did  not  cause  the  propeller  to  come  out  of  the  water;  that  there  was  no- 
trouble  with  the  releasing  gear. 

The  information  obtained  at  an  actual  test  conducted  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
indicates  that  the  boat  is  trimmed  about  an  inch  by  the  stem  when  light.  In  this 
condition  the  tip  of  the  propeller  blade  is  about  two  inches  above  the  water,  but  if 
the  boat  contained  ite  full  complement  of  persons  the  tip  of  the  blade  would  be 
about  6  inches  below  the  water  level.  Investigation  shows  quite  definitely  that 
this  complaint  is  without  foundation. 

NO.  31.    "AMERICAN  FARMER" 

Seamen  complains  that  the  motor  lifeboat  engine  on  the  ship  gave  considerable- 
trouble  and  that  the  releasing  gear  on  the  motor,  boat  was  so  rusty  that  it  took 
two  men  with  a  hammer  and  scraper  15  minutes  to  clear  it.  He  further  claims 
that  the  boat  and  its  gear  was  passed  by  an  inspector. 

An  affidavit  obtained  from  M.  McKenzie,  chief  officer  of  the  S.  S.  American 
Farmer,  states: 

"In  reference  to  complaint  that  the  releasing  gear  on  the  motor  lifeboat  of  this 
vessel  was  rusty  and  that  there  were  two  men  with  hammers  and  scrapers  work- 
ing fifteen  minutes  to  release  it  is  untrue.  I  personally  supervise  at  fire  and  boat 
drills  all  equipment  and  I  do  not  permit  such  defects.  The  engine  in  motor  boat 
is  under  supervision  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  maintained  by  the  first  assistant 
engineer  and  his  staff,  the  engine  is  kept  in  good  working  and  running  order  at 
all  times. 

(Signed)     "M.  McKenzie, 
"Chief  Officer,  S.  S.  'American  Farmer.'  " 

The  inspection  records  of  this  vessel  indicate  that  Mr.  McKenzie  has  been  chief 
mate  during  the  past  two  years. 

An  independent  investigation  made  by  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York  indi- 
cates that  at  the  present  time  motor  boat  on  this  ship  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  that  the  releasing  gear  is  functioning  properly.  At  this  investigation  the 
motor  was  started  in  less  than  one  minute.  The  local  inspectors  at  New  York 
have  contacted  the  inspector  who  conducted  the  annual  inspection  at  which  this 
occurrence  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  but  this  inspector  does  not  recall  any 
such  incident. 

NO.    35.    S.    S.    "NOSA    PBINCB" 

Seaman  complains  that  while  serving  as  boatswain  aboard  the  above  steamer, 
the  fire  hose  were  used  to  wash  down  the  decks  and  that,  because  of  excessive 
wear  and  tear  in  the  process,  the  ship  was  at  sea  without  a  sufficient  number  of 
fire  hose  to  supply  all  fire  hydrants.  The  seaman  further  quotes  the  Bureau's 
regulations  that  fire  hose  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  fire 
extinguishing. 

Violation  of  this  regulation  is  indeed  frequent  aa  owners  and  operators  instruct 
ofiicers  to  use  the  fire  hose  and,  in  fact,  refu  tp  d  j  htpeflse, 
and  if  the  deck  oflicer  is  to  keep  the  ship  clea     h       f       d  t  th    fi     h       for 

wash   down  purposes.     The   Bureau's  inspe  t  t      all        tt  mpt    g  to 

correct  this  condition  or  at  least  to  keep  viol  t  t     m     m  m 

The   violation   referred   to   above  is   alleged   t     ha  ed  1934      An 

investigation  at  tliis  late  date  would  prove  f     ties 

The  Bureau's  inspectors  cannot  stay  abo  d  all  h  p  t  II  t  m  hil  they 
are  being  operated  and  determine  that  no      g  1  re         1  t  d      H  w     er,. 

officers  can  be  charged  with  negligence  for  d  fin  t         it 
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NO.  M.    B.  8.  "aNCON" 

a  complaiDs  of  the  condition  of  the  hfeboats  on  the  above  ship  stating 
ttiat  mftoy  of  them  have  no  bottoms  due  to  the  fact  that  tbey  were  under  repair; 
and  that  the  ship  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  sea  with  the  lifeboats  in  this  condition. 
He  further  states  that  the  bulkheads  of  the  abip  are  Beriousl?  in  need  of  repair 
and  that  for  this  reason  it  is  impoesible  to  touch  them  with  a  chippiDg  hammer 
for  fear  of  damage. 

Complainant  makes  various  statements  in  connection  with  the  ship,  one  in 
particular  in  which  he  alleges  that  S5  percent  of  the  stewards  are  Germans  without 
citizenship  papers.     Also,  that  the  engine-room  crew  are  not  competent. 

In  investigating  this  complaint,  tiie  Bureau  has  secured  affidavits  from  J.  T. 
Kutchner,  chief  officer,  who  has  been  chief  officer  of  this  ship  since  February  1931, 
and  from  Charles  J.  Matining  ,who  has  been  chief  steward  for  eight  and  one-ball 
years,  and  from  William  C  Miller,  chief  engineer.  The  chief  ofBcer  states  in 
regard  to  the  lifeboats:  "Lifeboats  on  board  are  of  all  steel  keels  with  extra  heavy 
platings.  They  were  put  on  board  as  new  boats,  when  the  ship  was  reconditioned 
in  1925.  In  the  life  of  these  boats  we  have  found  partly  corroded  plates  along 
the  bottom  strakes,  which  have  been  renewed  when  necessary.  At  no  time 
were  these  boats  unseaworthy  or  condemned." 

An  examination  of  the  lifeboats  by  an  insjjector  at  the  port  of  New  York  on 
October  18  found  the  lifeboats  in  excellent  condition.  The  inspector  states, 
"These  boats  were  originally  constructed  with  steel  keels  and  gunwales,  and  at 
no  time  have  there  ever  been  wooden  keels." 

In  response  to  the  complainant's  statement  that  bulkheads  at  present  in  ttie  ship 
are  rtisted  away,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  vessel  is  now  34  years  old  and 
she  was  built  under  the  American  Bureau  classification,  but  her  class  was  dis- 
continued about  20  years  ago.  On  the  date  of  March  25,  1935,  the  local  inspec- 
tors at  New  York  were  directed  to  thoroiighly  survey  this  ship  and  her  sister  ship. 
The  Cristobal,  by  making  a  thorough  examination  at  least  equivalent  to  speoud 
survey  No.  3.  In  explanation  it  should  be  stated  that  special  survey  No.  3  re- 
quires that  actual  measurements  be  taken  of  the  present  thickness  of  the  ship's 
structural  members,  such  as  bulkheads,  etx:.  Due  to  the  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  Bureau  in  regard  to  subdivision,  fire  protection,  etc.,  the  company  has 
agreed  to  replace  both  these  vessels  at  an  early  date  with  new,  modern  ships. 

In  r^ard  to  the  complainant's  statement  tiiat  05  percent  of  the  steward's  de- 
partment were  German  aliens,  the  afllidavit  from  the  chief  steward  states  that — 

"Out  of  a  crew  of  49  members  in  the  steward's  department  on  the  S.  S.  Ancon 
at  the  time  in  question,  there  were  only  two  (2)  alien  Germans  with  first  papers 
and  ten  (10)  naturalized  citizens  of  German  origin,  who  all  spoke  English.  As 
r^ards  their  openly  boasting  of  retaining  their  own  nationality,  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  above  statement  proves  otherwise. 

"As  regards  men  taking  a  trip  off  when  Mr.  Price,  shipping  commissioner,  signs 
on  the  crew,  it  is  ridiculous,  as  the  other  comnussioners  do  their  duty  just  as  well 
as  Mr.  Price,  and  all  men  in  my  department  are  qualified  to  sign  on,  and  tliere 
have  not  been  any  violation  of  the  U.  S.  immigration  laws." 

After  investigation  of  this  compl^nt,  the  Bureau  can  find  no  violation  of  the 
law,  the  shipping  articles,  or  the  regulations. 


NO.  38.  s. 
See  complaints  Nos.  108  and  32. 

NO.  SB.  s.  s.  "souraxRN  cross" 

Seaman  alleges  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  lifeboats  high  enough  above  the 
deck  to  scrub  the  deck  below;  he  further  states  that  after  several  attempts  they 
were  unable  t.o  raise  the  boats  high  enough  to  scrub  the  dock  properly. 

Investigation  of  conditions  aboard  the  Soulhem  Cross  in  response  to  this  and 
sevei^  other  complaints  which  will  be  found  throughout  this  report,  indicates 
that  the  lifeboats  are  instaUed  and  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  Bureau's 
regulations  and  applicable  law  ond  statutes.  The  remainder  of  the  complaint 
concerns  crew's  quarters,  and  work  of  the  seamen  in  general. 

The  investigation  of  crew's  qiiartcTs  indicates  that  all  the  air  ports,  etc.,  are 
fitted  with  proper  (glasses  and  dead  lights. 

An  inspection  under  date  of  May  21,  1937,  by  a  principal  traveling  inspector  of 
the  Bureau,  indicates  that  crew's  quarters  on  the  above  vessel  an  adequate  and 
properly  equipped  in  accordance  «ith  law  and  applicable  regulations. 
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NO.  40.    "SANTA    CATAUNA"  IffOW  "M.  V.   CHIMU"! 


Seaman  allei;es  that  during;  the  period  from  August  17,  1936.  to  December  1935, 
while  he  was  quartermaster  aboard  the  above  ship,  she  carried  oiilv  two  men 
having  lifeboatmen's  certifieates  and  that  boat  falls  were  in  bad  condition;  that 
one  of  the  fa'le  carried  away,  causing  a  man  to  drown  in  the  port  of  Pisco,  Peru. 

In  investigating  this  complaint  the  Bureau  secured  an  affidavit  from  Captain 
T.  M.  Williams,  who  is  at  present  master  of  the  above  ship  and  was  master  Ot  her 
during  the  above-mentioned  periods.  This  affidavit  states  that,  "*  *  *  dur- 
ing this  period  all  lifeboat  equipment  was  in  first  class  condition  and  at  no  time 
did  we  drop  a  boat,  neither  was  there  any  loss  of  life.  At  all  times  the  vessel 
carried  the  number  of  certified  lifeboat  men  as  required  by  the  certificate  of 
inspection.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  never  put  any  of  our  life  boate  in 
the  water  while  in  the  port  of  Pisco,  Peru." 

On  September  2,  1936,  an  inspector  from  the  New  York  office  examined  the 
lifeboat  equipment  aboard  this  ship  and  found  that  the  boat  falls  had  apparently 
just  been  renewed  and  that  the  lifeboats  were  in  good  condition.  It  appears 
further  that  this  ship  was,  during  the  period  in  question,  operating  from  the 
Canal  Zone  to  west  coast  ports  of  South  America,  There  would,  therefore,  be 
no  inspection  other  than  that  required  by  the  Panama  Canal  authorities,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Bureau  cannot  definitely  refute  the  charges  that  boat  fails  were 
in  poor  condition  at  the  time.  Requirements,  such  as  renewal  of  boat  falls,  and 
equipment  and  sundry  like  requirements,  are  everyday  occurrences  in  the  work  of 
the  local  and  assistant  inspectors. 

NO.  41.    S.  a.   "WICHITA" 

See  reports  #92,  #93.  #97. 


The  alleged  conditions  set  forth  in  this  complaint  are  covered  completely  i 
response  to  complaint  No.  27,  concerning  the  same  ship. 


NO.  44.    S.  S.  "PRESIDENT 

Complainant  alleges  that  safety  valves  on 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  ar 

Bea.  He  also  alleges  that  repaired  steam  hoses  are  u.°ea  in  tne  engine  room  ana 
that  the  men  are  required  to  work  in  the  upperpart  of  the  engine  room  in  hazardous 
conditions  without  proper  protection.  The  complainant  further  alleges  that 
#5  hatch  has  a  fuel  oil  leak  which  constitutes  a  serious  fire  hazard. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  included  a  sworn  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Brennan,  chief  engineer.  The  aH^ations  regarding  safety  valves  and  improper 
Safety  precautions  were  investigated  by  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York  on 
July  24.  The  charges  were  not  sustained,  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed, 
A  complete  record  of  this  investigation  is  available  in  the  local  inspectors'  office 
In  New  York.  Investigation  indicates  that  certain  leaks  did-  develop  in  #5 
hatch  tank  top,  but  that  such  leaks  were  ordered  repaired,  which  repairs  have 
been  made. 

A  further  investigation  of  this  complaint  made  by  a  traveling  inspector  from 
the  Bureau  indicates  that  a  formal  investigation  of  the  matter  was  made  on  July 
20,  1936,  by  the  board  of  local  inspectors  at  New  York,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  violation  of  any  rule  or  regulation. 

The  records  of  the  local  inspectors  indicate  that  On  March  i,  1936,  the  safety 
valves  of  this  vessel  were  inspected  and  sealed  by  all  inspector  from  that  office. 
On  July  18,  1936,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Preatdent  Harding  reported  by  letter 
to  the  local  inspectors  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  seal,  while  the  vessel  was 
at  Hamburg,  to  make  repairs  to  the  safety  v^ves,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  local 
inspectors  dated  July  24,  1936,  the  chief  engineer  reported  that  it  was  necessary 
to  break  the  seals  on  numbers  1,  2,  and  3  boilers,  due  to  the  valves  blowing  at 
257  pounds,  thereby  causing  an  excessive  loss  of  fresh  water.  The  allowed  pressure 
of  this  vessel  is  265  pounds.  At  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  New  York  the  local 
inspectors  made  further  examination  of  the  safety  valves,  and  all  the  springs  in  the 
valves  were  renewed,  and  the  valves  were  set  and  sealed,  and  since  that  time 
have  caused  no  difficulty. 

Investigation  also  developed  that  new  steam  hoses  were  furnished  this  vessel 
every  trip,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  old  or  repaired  steam  hoses,  and  that 
all  precautions  were  taken  when  any  work  such  as  painting  or  repairing  was  done 
in  the  engine  department. 
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With  reference  to  the  complaint  that  there  were  oil  leaks  in  the  vicirity  of 
#6  hatch,  investigation  developed  that  such  leaks  existed,  but  were  not  of  a  dan- 
gerous nature.  Vessels  of  the  President  Harding  type,  due  to  the  nature  of  their 
construction,  which  is  the  Isherwood  System,  work  considerably  in  a  seaway, 
which  tends  to  start  rivets,  particularly  in  double  bottoms  and  tank  tops.  These 
started  rivets  are  caiilked  or  renewed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  noted  that  they 
are  leaking. 


Seaman  formerly  employed  as  machinist  aboard  the  above  ship  complains  that 
the  high  pressure  valve  seats  are  in  such  condition  as  to  be  unsafe  in  view  of  the 
estremely  high  pressures  which  they  carry.  He  found  further,  according  to  his 
complaint,  that  the  condition  of  these  valves  is  well-known  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  Bureau  and  that  they  have  neglected  to  do  anything  about  it. 

The  local  inspectors  at  New  York  investigated  this  case  very  thoroughly  for  the 
reason  that  the  complainant  holds  at  the  present  time  a  license  issued  by  their 
office  in  the  grade  of  first  assistant  engineer  on  steam  vessels  of  any  gross  tons 
navigating  any  ocean.  The  local  inspectors  examined  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
EzeUr.  The  examination  brought  out  that  there  had  been  some  difficulty  with 
one  high  pressure  steam  valve  seat  which  was  made  of  raonel  metal.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  difficulty  was  found  in  renewing  the  valve  and  making  it  all  steel. 

Another  witness  examined  was  the  first  assistant  engineer  on  the  Exeter  whose 
testimony  indicates  that  two  valves  were  found  to  be  porous  on  examination  but 
that  the  porosities  were  properly  filled  by  welding.  Both  the  local  inspectors 
after  examining  these  witnesses  dismissed  the  case.  The  investigation  shows  no 
violation'of  law,  the  regulations,  or  the  shipping  articles. 


The  complainant  states  that  while  he  was  employed  as  a  water  tender  on  tha 
steamship  Santa  Rosa  on  a  voyage  commencing  October  9,  ISSS,  and  ending 
November  19,  1935,  extensive  work  was  undertaken  in  the  boiler  room  of  this 
vessel  while  the  ship  was  at  sea  and  at  Manatlan,  Mexico.  He  indicates  that  he 
did  not  believe  permission  was  granted  to  perform  this  work,  consisting  of  renewing 
the  superheaters  and  installing  Foster- Wheeler  economizer.  He  further  states 
that  on  February  11,  1936,  the  same  job  waa  done  by  the  shore  gang  at  New  York; 
that  the  vessel  left  New  York  on  February  15  with  the  work  uncompleted;  that 
the  engineers  finished  the  job  at  sea;  and  that  no  tests  were  made  by  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau's  records  indicate  that  on  October  9, 1935,  blue  prints  describing  this 
installation  were  submitted  to  the  United  States  local  in.'^pectora  at  New  York,  and 
permission  was  requested  to  place  the  material  on  board  the  ship  and  perform  the 
■work  on  the  west  coast.  The  local  inspectors  replied  that  they  had  no  comment  to 
offer  to  the  above  procedure,  which  was  carried  out.  The  local  inspectors  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  issued  an  amended  certificate  to  this  vessesl,  permitting  the  use 
of  three  boilers.  On  November  21,  1935,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
advised  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York  that  permission  was  granted  by  the  local 
inspectors  at  Los  Angeles  to  proceed  on  three  boilers,  pending  completion  of  the 
work.  Upon  completion,  a  hydrostatic  test  of  430  pounds  was  put  on  the  new 
work  on  Number  three  boiler  and,  after  all  tubes  and  connections  were  found 
tight,  steam  was  raised  in  the  boiler. 

A  review  of  the  records  on  file  in  the  ofRce  of  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York 
indicates  that  the  work  performed  on  board  the  Santa  Rosa  was  only  done  after 
approval  had  been  granted  by  the  local  inspectors,  and  with  their  full  knowledge 
and  consent.  The  Foster- Wheeler  superheaters  and  economizers  installed  on  this 
vessel  are  devices  which  have  received  approval  of  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors  of  the  Bureau. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  the  course  of  installing  these  devices  there  was  some 
confusioiLJn  the  boiler  room.  However,  it  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
effect  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  violation  of  the 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations. 

NO.  4T.  8.  e.  "CITT  OF  RATVILLE" 

Seaman  complains  that,  while  employed  as  oiler  abroad  the  motor  ship  Cily  oj 
RayviUe,  he  was  required  to  wash  paintwork  and  paint  auxiliary  machinery  in 
the  engine  room  while  on  watch.  He  further  states  that  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  watch  was  busy  working  on  the  lathe  in  the  machine  shop  and  that  there 
was  no  one  watching  the  engine. 
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There  is  nothiog  new  of  UDUBual  in  the  practice  which  this  man  compIainB  of. 
If  the  Bhip  was  being  oavigated  in  crowded  waters  or  in  a  fog  or  during  any  other 
period  when  cioae  attention  to  the  throttle  is  necesBary,  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  watch  could  be  charged  with  negligence.  The  Bureau  haa  under  coasidere- 
tion  the  preparation  of  regulations  of  a  new  part  in  addition  to  the  present  regula- 
tions which  will  cover  "operation."  These  regulations  would  cover  such  situa- 
tions. The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  present  regulations,  the  law,  or  the 
shipping  articles  in  the  matter  complained  of. 


Former  water  tender  aboard  the  above  steamer  complains  that  the  safety  valves 
were  tampered  with  in  order  to  raise  the  steam  pressure  from  200  pounds,  as  set 
by  the  Bureau's  inspectors,  to  230  pounds.  He  further  claims  that  upon  returning 
to  American  ports  the  safety  valves  were  a^ain  adjusted  to  below  at  200  pounds. 

The  regulations  of  the  Bureau  have,  since  January  1,  1935,  required  safety 
valves  to  be  sealed  in  order  that  they  cannot  be  tampered  with.  On  July  14, 
1936,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  visited  this  vessel  and  found  the  seals  on  the 
safety  valves  intact  with  no  evidence  of  tampering.  If  the  seals  are  placed  on  the 
valves  it  is  impossible  to  reset  the  blow-off  pressure. 

Inasmuch  as  complaint  is  not  definite  as  to  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  alleged 
occurrence  took  place  before  safety  valves  were  required  oy  the  regulations  to  be 
sealed,  i.  e.,  January  1935.  In  this  cose  it  would  be  physically  possible  for  the 
setting  of  the  valve  to  be  changed,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  officially  sealed. 

Section  4437,  Revised  Statutes,  prescribes  a  penalty  of  $200  fine,  together  with 
up  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  for  any  person  who  int«ntlonally  changes  the  set- 
ting of  a  safety  valve  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  open  at  a  greater  pressure  than 
that  aUowed  by  the  certificate  of  inspection.  From  the  evidence  submitted, 
together  with  that  adduced  by  the  investigation,  the  Bureau  finds  no  itefinite 
violation  of  the  law  or  the  regulations. 

NO.  «.  T.  8.  "BXBCUTIVB" 

Seaman  complains  of  the  conditions  of  the  steering  gear  on  the  above  ship  on 
which  he  was  employed  during  January  1936  stating  that  the  ship  steered  so 
badly  because  of  poor  steering  gear  as  to  have  several  near  coUisions.  He  also 
oomplains  of  the  marks  on  the  engine  telegraph. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  by  the  local  inspectors  of  New  York  together 
with  extractM  from  the  ship's  log  book  indicates  that  on  the  dates  specified  b^  the 
log  book  the  ship  was  not  where  the  complainant  says  she  was.  The  complainant 
states  that  on  January  17  she  was  in  the  Delaware  River,  while  the  log  states 
that  on  January  17,  18,  and  19,  she  was  in  Jersey  City  at  New  York  at  pier  F. 
An  extract  from  the  vessel's  log  as  set  forth  below  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
investigation: 

Jan.  17,  1936.     At  pier  F,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  discharging. 

Jan.  18,  1936.     At  pier  F,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  discharging. 

Jan.  19,  1936.     At  pier  F,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  discharging. 

Jan.  20,  1936,  4  p.  m.  Inspected  and  tested  steering  gear,  whistle,  telegraph- 
All  in  good  condition.     Vessel  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 

Jan.  21,  1936.     Made  fast  to  pier  25,  Philadelphia,  8  p.  m. 

Jan.  22,  1936.     At  Philadelphia  discharging. 

Jan.  23,  1936,  4;30  p.  m.  Examined  and  tested  steering  gear,  whistle,  tele- 
graph,  and  running  lights.     All  in  good  order.     Vessel  sailed  for  Baltimore. 

Jan.  24,  1936.     PhiladDlphia  to  Baltimore. 

Jan.  25,  1936.  Arrived  Baltimore,  9:13  a.  m.;  2:50  p.  m.,  examined  and  t«6t«d 
steering  gear,  telegraph,  whistle,  and  running  lights.  All  in  good  order.  Vessel 
sailed  for  New  York. 

Jan.  26,  1936.     Proceeding  to  New  York. 

Jan.  27.  1936.     Arrived  at  New  York.  * 

It  is  noted  that  during  the  time  as  above,  the  steerinfi;  gear  and  telegrapli  were 
tested  at  required  times  and  recorded  in  good  condition.  Also  there  was  no 
trouble  with  either.  The  telegraph  is  properly  marked  and  distinct.  On  the 
dates  specified  in  the  complaint  the  vessel  was  at  pier  F,  Jersey  City,  and  not  in 
the  Delaware  River. 

The  Bureau  has  on  lile  the  affidavits  of  both  the  master  and  chief  engineer 
concerning  the  alleged  deficiencies.  The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  law  or 
the  regulations. 
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NO.  SO.      YOUACHICHI 


Seiuaan  alleges  that  in  1931  the  above  steamer  went  aafaore  on  the  coast  of 
CiiIm  due  to  the  fact  that  the  anchor  gear  was  in  such  poor  condition  as  to  preclude 
the  immediate  release  of  the  anchor. 

Inveetigatiou  indicates  that  this  stranding  was  made  a  subject  of  an  investig^ 
tion  by  the  board  of  local  inspectors  at  New  York  on  April  27,  1931. 

"Testimony  taken  at  investigation  does  not  disclose  any  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion to  duties  on  the  part  of  any  Ucensed  officer,  and  does  show  that  the  motor 
vessel  Yomachichi  while  off  Cape  Maysi,  Cuba,  en  route  New  York  to  Australia, 
after  passing  four  and  a  half  miles  off  lighthouse,  engines  became  deranged  and  had 
to  be  stopped. 

"With  easterly  wind,  heavy  swell  and  tide  setting  to  the  westward,  vessel 
drifted  toward  the  cape.  Soundings  were  taken  for  anchorage,  but  not  until 
vessel  reached  a  position  about  one  mile  south  of  the  lighthouse  was  bottom  found 
at  fifteen  fathoms,  when  both  anchors  were  let  go.  Vessel  remaind  at  anchor 
about  three  hours,  until  engines  were  repaired,  but  in  getting  under  way,  came  in 
contact  with  the  bottom  and  remained  stranded  until  10:57  a.  m.,  January  22,  a 
period  of  three  days  and  seven  hours,  when  vessel  floated,  assisted  by  wrecking 
steamer  Kelleng,  and  proceeded  to  Guantanamo  where  survey  was  held  and  vessel 
proceeded  to  Btjboa  for  permanent  repairs. 

"No  persons  were  injured,  and  as  no  further  action  is  deemed  necessary,  case  is 
dismissed. 

"(Sgd.)     Hectob  R.  Campbell. 
"John  W.  Waters." 


Complainant  alleges  that  while  he  was  serving  as  a  fireman  on  board  this  vessel 
during  the  period  of  December  22, 1934,  to  April  9, 1935,  the  bulkheads  in  fuel  room 
leaked  oil  to  the  extent  that  at  times  there  were  6  inches  of  oil  in  the  bilges  and  a 
dangerous  condition  was  created.  He  further  states  that  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
bilge  while  the  vessel  was  at  Singapore  and  that  three  fusible  plugs  were  dropped 
In  No.  5  Boiler. 

Section  16  of  Rule  V,  Ocean  and  Coastwise,  requires  the  master  of  a  vessel  to 
report  to  the  nearest  local  inspector  upon  arrival  in  port  of  any  accident  or  casualty 
involving  loss  of  life  or  damage  to  property.  Section  4448  R.  8.  requires  that 
licensed  otficers  shall  point  out  to  inspectors  any  defects  to  hull,  boilers,  and  equip- 
ment. Section  1-18-5,  rule  11,  requires  the  chief  engineer  to  report  any  changes 
or  renewals  of  fusible  plugs. 

An  examination  of  tne  records  of  the  U.  S.  local  inspectors  at  New  York  revealed 
that  no  report  of  any  of  the  aUeged  occurences  had  been  made  to  the  U.  S.  local 
inspectors.  The  port  engineer  and  port  captain  for  the  Dollar  Line  at  New  York 
were  interviewed  and  stated  they  had  no  knowledge  of  same. 

A  Mr.  Louis  E.  Arvin  was  chief  engineer  of  the  S.  S.  President  Monroe  during 
the  period  in  question  and  is  now  residing  in  Oakland,  California.  The  U.  S. 
local  inspectors  at  San  Francisco  have  been  directed  to  contact  Mr.  Arvin  and 
inquire  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  allegation.  In  the  event  that  there  was  any 
violation  of  the  law,  rules,  or  regulations,  the  local  inspectors  at  San  Francisco 
have  been  directed  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Relative  to  oil  leaks,  this  has  been  a  matter  requiring  constant  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  licensed  ofRcers  and  inspectors  of  the  Bureau.  Due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  of  the  Preaidenl  Monroe  class,  which  are  built  on  the  Isherwood 
system  of  longitudinal  framing,  these  vessels  work  extensively  in  a  seaway,  thereby 
starting  rivets  and  causing  seams  to  seep.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  re- 
riveting,  caiilking,  and  "welding. 

NO.  S2,  S.  S,  "MONO  RLE  AN  8" 

Former  watertender  on  the  above  steamer  states  that  from  March  31,  1930, 
to  April  17,  1930,  while  he  was  aboard  the  ship,  he  found  bulkheads  so  rusty  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  chip  them  and  that  the  steam  lines  were  in  a  rusty  and  leaky 
condition  and  that  the  whole  ship  was  a  floating  "mess."  He  further  complains 
that  the  steam  lines  blew  out  endangering  the  lives  of  those  on  board. 

There  always  have  been  operators  who  refuse  to  spend  the  amounts  of  money 

necessary  to  keep  ships  properly  equipped  and  in  a  seaworthy  condition.    The  law 

and  the  Bureau  regulations  require  an  annual  inspection  and  at  this  inspection 

the  ship's  equipment  is  tested  and  examined  to  determine  its  fitness.    However, 
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previous  to  1935,  the  Bureau  regulations  did  not  require  a  thorough  examination 
of  auxiliary  machinery,  etc.,  on  ships  which  were  not  maintained  and  classed  in  a 
recognized  classification  society,  which  society  would  subject  said  ship  to  a 
thorough  examination  and  survey  every  four  years.  In  1935,  the  Bureau  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  such  survey  of  unclassified  vessels,  placed  in  the  Bureau 
regulations  the  requirements  concerning  special  surveys.  At  the  present  time 
these  surveys  are  being  carried  out  by  the  local  inspectors  and  as  a  result  many 
ancient  ships  have  been  condemned. 

The  above-named  ship,  the  Munorleans,  was  scrapped  about  two  years  ago. 


With  reference  to  this  complaint  a  traveling  inspector  visited  the  Sehna  City 
at  Broolilyn,  N.  Y. 

The  complainant  alleges  that  he  was  employed  as  an  oiler  on  this  vessel  and 
that  he  was  required  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  which  he  was  not  supposed  to  do. 
He  also  alleges  that  the  firemen  were  required  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  washing 
paint,  painting  the  fidley,  etc.  During  this  time  the  engineer  on  watch  was  seldom 
to  be  aeen,  being  generally  in  the  machine  shop.  He  further  alleges  that  the  motor- 
boat  had  a  hole  in  it  and  that  the  boat  deck  also  leaked  into  the  crew's  quMters, 
He  states  that  he  has  been  in  this  company  for  more  than  three  years  and  has 
found  it  to  be  the  practice  of  the  engineers  not  to  be  present  in  the  engine  room 
during  their  watch. 

The  traveling  inspector  examined  the  engine  room  and  machine  shop,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  location  of  the  machine  shop  with  reference  to  the 
operating  platform.  The  chief  engineer  was  questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
the  watch  engineer  spent  in  the  machine  shop.  The  machine  shop  on  this  vessel 
is  on  the  upper  platform  on  the  port  side  about  20  feet  in  a  direct  line  from  tiie 
operating  platform,  and  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  engineer  on  watch  to  perform 
work  in  the  machine  shop  he  has  a  full  view  of  the  engine  room,  the  telegraph 
signal  from  the  bridge,  and  the  throttle.  He  is  also  able  to  observe  the  gauge 
glasses  of  the  boilers.  The  chief  engineer  stated  that  when  it  was  necessary  for 
the  watch  engineer  to  go  to  the  machine  shop  the  oiler  remained  on  the  operating 
platform  by  the  throttle. 

With  reference  to  the  oilers  and  firemen  doing  other  work  other  than  their 
duties,  the  chief  engineer  stated  that  a  wiper  was  carried  who  did  all  the  necessary 
cleaning  in  the  engine  room,  and  the  major  paint  work  was  done  while  the  vessel 
was  in  port. 

The  chief  officer  stated  that  the  motorboat  had^ome  repairs  made  in  September 
1936 ;  that  a  new  keel  and  two  planks  on  each  side  were  renewed.  He  said  that  at 
no  time  did  he  know  of  the  motorboat  having  a  hole  in  it. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  any  law,  rules,  or  regulations  on  this 

N        M     S     S.    "BLACK    FALCON" 

A  form  wat  t  de  n  th  above  steamer  complains  that  the  safety  valve 
seating  was    ha  g  d  a  as  tl  e  ship  cleared  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

Respon  t  th  mpla  t  milar  to  that  of  No.  48,  the  Black  Tern.  The 
complaina  t  f  th  tat  that  the  firemen  were  made  to  do  other  work  while 
on  watch  h  pa  t  g  a  d  I  aning  bulkheads  and  boilers.  He  further  states 
the  crew  q  a  ters  aft  w  da  p  and  crowded  and  that  the  crew  worked  a  great 
deal  of  overtime. 

Recent  legislation  requires  a  monthly  examination  of  the  crew's  quarters  by 
inspectors  of  the  Bureau,  and  already  owners  have  been  required  to  improve 
living  conditions,  including  toilets  and  washing  facilities.  In  regard  to  overtime, 
recent  legislation  restricts  the  day's  work  at  sea  to  eight  flours  per  man. 

NO.  ss.  a.  8.  "west  kebae" 

The  complainant  alleges  that  while  laying  in  New  York  the  boilers  of  this 
vessel  were  inspected  and  passed,  and  that  less  than  48  hours  after  the  inspection 
two  of  the  boilers  let  go.  Consequently,  the  ship  was  delayed  for  two  days. 
Abovit  six  weeks  after  departure  from  New  York  two  of  the  boilers  let  go  again, 
and  ten  days  later  another  boiler  let  go.  The  complainant  alleges  that  insufficient 
fire  and  boat  drills  were  held,  and  that  the  vessel  was  not  equipped  with  a  hospital. 
It  was  also  alleged  that  the  vessel  ran  aground  and  was  refloated,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  sea  without  a  survey.  It  is  also  alleged  that  more  than  the  total  number 
of  persons  allowed  were  carried,  and  that  there  were  aliens  in  the  crew.     Aq 
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InvettiKatinn  of  the  records  of  the  Now  York  ofDco  indicated  that  an  asaifitant 
inspector  oxannnoil  tho  boilorg  of  thin  veHsol  on  SoptDinbor  3,  1930,  and  ordered 
40  tubes  in  tho  center  boiler,  36  tiilras  in  the  port  boiler,  and  28  tiibos  In  the 
fltarboard  boiler.  In  a  Jotter  dated  Soptombor  19,  193fi,  tho  Joca)  inspectors 
permitted  thin  vosMel  to  malto  one  trip  and  within  BO  days  to  roiieiv  tiio  tubes  in 
all  the  boilorn,  Upon  return  of  this  vessol  to  New  York  In  Dcoomber  193S,  ft20 
tubes  woro  Installed  in  the  boilorn.  After  rovlewing  tlio  records  of  tho  New  York 
office,  it  is  belioved  that  the  complainant,  In  nsing  tlie  term  "let  go"  with  roforunce 
to  tho  bollem,  meant  that  tubes  blow  out.  Tliin  Is  a  frequent  oconrrenoo  on  all 
veasots,  and  niorol.v  requires  that  stcani  be  lowered  in  tho  particular  boiler  and 
new  tubes  ineerteil.  In  the  matter  of  carryliiR  extra  persons,  it  was  annertainod 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  on  the  African  coast  to  carry  atovodurcs  from  one 
port  to  another,  and  this  is  only  done  after  {wrinission  has  been  granted  liy  the 
local  authorities.     This  vessel  is  required  by  law  to  carry  only  one  radio  operator. 

An  liivcstlBatlon  made  by  tho  local  inspectors  Indicated  that  this  vessel  was 
not  equipped  with  a  hospital  as  roqulre<i  liy  tho  act  of  March  3,  1SD7,  and  the 
Bureau  has  instriictod  the  local  Inspectors  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  ship,  and 
If  tho  vussel  lacks  lioatirig  and  hospital  suace,  to  make  a  report  in  triplicate  of 
the  violation  of  tho  aforesaid  act  in  accordance  with  circular  152. 

Relative  to  aliens  in  the  crew,  during  tho  nerlod  in  question  there  was  no 
restriction  of  nationality  of  nnlioonsed  personnel. 

A  "V"  Marine  liivostiRation  Board  which  investigated  tliis  complaint,  found 
that  drills  were  held  regularly  on  this  vessel  except  when  the  vessel  was  under 
war  at  night  and  working  cargo  dnring  the  day. 

With  reference  to  tho  charge  that  the  vessel  carried  48  persons  over  that  allowed 
by  the  certiflcate  of  inspection  and  consequently  was  deficient  in  the  numlwr  of 
radio  operators,  the  investigation  by  tho  "C"  Marine  Investigation  Board  brought 
out  that  those  4ft  |>crsotis  wore  lalwrcrs  carried  along  tho  African  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  cargo,  and  that  they  wore  not  carried  until  the  vessel  liad 
been  examined  and  ap|>roval  granted  by  the  British  authorities.  This  Is  a  00m- 
mon  practice  on  a  great  many  freight  vessels  operating  In  tropical  countries. 

It  was  also  devdo[>ed  that  additional  heating  facilities  had  been  Installed  in 
the  crow's  forecastles  on  this  vessel. 

It  could  not  bo  us  tab  I  i  shed  or  proven  that  this  vessel  had  been  grounded  at 
any  time  on  the  particular  voyage. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  only  complaint  which  has  a  basis  and  fact  Is 
that  tho  vessot  was  without  a  hospital  and  this  ie  now  having  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau. 

NO.  M  B.  S.  "BABTBRN   FLANIt" 

Complainant  states  that  on  a  voya^  to  Australia  on  tho  above  steamer,  the 
eoai  bunkors  caught  fire  which  necessitated  that  the  crew  work  for  eleven  days 
to  extingulsii  It.  Complaint  states  that  Qre  was  due  to  nosligence  od  the  part 
of  tho  ship  owners  "as  they  should  have  perforated  steam  pipes  installed  on  the 
bunlior  deck,  and  periodically  blow  steam  through  the  coal  to  prevent  formation 
of  gases." 

Fires  in  coal  IninkerB  arc  due  to  spontaneous  combustion.  In  order  to  prevent 
■uoh  (tros,  the  bunkers  nmst  be  pro|>erly  ventilated  and  the  ooal  stowed  away  from 
the  warm  boiler  easing,  It  is  oustomary  to  make  periodical  examinations  of  coal 
when  the  bunkers  are  full  in  order  to  cfetermlno  us  temperature.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  temiwrature  is  excessive,  coal  must  bo  shoveled  over  and  ventilated. 
Fires  in  piles  of  coal  are  not  uncommon  occurrences,  both  afloat  and  ashore. 
In  regard  to  complainant's  statement  that  perforated  steam  pipes  should  be 
provided,  it  shouhl  be  noted  that  tho  most  dangerous  thing  whlcli  can  be  done 
to  a  pile  of  burning  soft  coal  is  to  Introduce  steam,  as  the  burning  coal  and  steam 
will  cause  the  formation  of  large  amounts  of  Inflammable  gas. 

The  Hureau  llnds  no  violation  of  ttie  regulations  or  taw  in  connootlon  with 
this  case. 

NO.  a.    N.  B.  "MANHATTAN" 

The  comohiinant,  Joseph  McNulcy,  memlior  of  the  crew  on  the  8.  B.  Manhattan 
states  as  folUiws: 

"What  preHKure  was  linmght  to  bear  on  the  local  steamboat  Inspector  who 
ok'od  the  uistulhition  iif  a  high  presHUro  steam  main  with  exposed  flanged  joint 
(40G  IbH,  pri'HKuri')  in  the  liaek  01  and  over  the  switchboard  panel  on  the  dynamo 
flats,  in  l.lie  tiii^iiiiirv  engiiii'  room.  This  switchboard  panel  controls  the  operation 
of  the  watiTtiglil  (loiirH,  fuel  service,  motor  driven  fans,  and  the  main  lighting 
system  througliout  llio  ship.     Were  this  flange  to  crack,  It  would  disable  the  entire 
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Bwitcbbotird  panel.  This  flanged  joint  blew  Bteara  and  water  on  the  back  of 
the  Ewitchboard  panel  and  caused  the  automatic  circuit  breaker  to  shut  oS  all 
the  current.  Serious  damage  was  avoided  by  the  quick  action  of  an  engineer 
and  an  oiler  who  were  near  the  accident  at  the  time.  The  emergency  steatnfuel 
aervice  pumps  have  been  proved  inadequate  to  keep  steam  in  port, 

"Automatic  checks  are  useless  when  maneuvering  and  have  to  be  operated 
manually  by  the  firemen  on  watch  aa  this  ship  earned  no  watertendera.  Engi- 
neers order  the  firemen  to  either  watch  the  wateT  or  pack  up.  Air  lock  safety  devices 
in  the  firerooms  do  not  work.  Several  men  have  been  hurt  and  there  is  a  suit 
now  pending  for  personal  injuricB  because  of  these  faulty  safety  devices.  Both 
air-tight  doors  can  be  opened  simultaneously  without  warning  and  are  a  con- 
stand  hazard  to  life  and  iimb.  The  only  reason  there  are  not  more  accidenter 
aboard  the  S.  S.  Manhattan  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fireroom  crew  have 
been  aboard  since  the  ship  was  built." 

(Signed)     Joseph  McNulbt, 

The  Bureau  in  investigating  this  complaint  secured  an  allidavit  from  J.  Mul- 
cahy,  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  8.  8.  Manhattan.  Mr.  Mulcahy  states  as 
follows: 

"I  wish  to  report,  in  answer  to  your  complaint  by  letter: 

"1.  That  the  starboard  steam  line  in  way  of  generator  room  is  the  original 
installation  of  approved  material  conforming  with  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
steamboat  inspectors  and  the  U.  8.  Navy  Department. 

"2.  The  power  for  the  vessel  does  come  through  the  main  switchboard  but  there- 
would  t>e  no  danger  of  being  without  lights  or  sufficient  power  to  keep  the  vessel 
safe  at  all  times  by  the  use  of  the  emergency  generator.  This  generator  is  located 
aft  on  "C"  deck,  well  above  the  waterline  and  has  an  independent  switchboard 
isolated  from  all  steam  piping,  etc.,  conforming  with  all  requirements  of  the 
V.  S.  steamboat  inspectors  and  the  11.  S.  Navy  Department.  The  letter  states 
that  a  joint  blew  out  causing  the  breaker  to  trip  out.  I  have  been  on  this  vessel 
practically  all  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation,  and  do  not  remember  any  such 

"3.  The  automatic  feed  regu'ators  are  in  first-class  working  condition  and  are 
kept  in  service  at  all  times.  iVhile  maneuvering  we  cut  the  feed  check  in  as  the 
floats  are  set  to  carry  four  (4)  inches  of  water  in  gage  glass  while  underway.  If 
the  fires  are  cut  out  on  a  stop  bell  the  water  will  come  up  t«  the  4-inch  level  and 
stop.  If  a  numbeP  of  fires  are  lit  the  water  will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  fires  lit  so  as  to  avoid  high  water  or  priming;  and  as  a  safety  measure  the  checks 

"4.  The  emergency  steam  fuel  oil  pumps  are  operated  daily,  are  in  good  working 
condition,  and  have  sufficient  capacity  to  maintain  steam  in  port  or  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

''5.  The  airlock  doors  are  equipped  with  bells  and  red  lights  for  alarms;  these  are 
kept  in  first  class  working  condition  at  all  times.  In  my  experience  I  have  found 
that  regardless  of  how  many  safety  devices  are  in  use,  some  one  will  always  dis- 
regard the  alarm  or  the  red  lights,  and  of  course  that  is  something  we  have  no 
control  over." 

(Signed)     J.  Mdlcaht, 
First  Assistant  Engineer,  S.  S.  Manhattan. 


Seaman  formerly  employed  on  the  above  tank  steamer  complains  of  insufficient 
ventilation  stating  that  port  holes  in  the  forecastle  are  blanked  off  and  that  this 
condition  has  caused  several  men  to  come  down  with  tuberculosis.  He  further 
states  that  this  vessel  has  blown  up  twice  killing  four  men;  that  the  steward's 
room  above  #i  tank  Is  untenable  on  account  of  gas  fumes.  The  seaman  states 
he  made  a  trip  on  the  above  steamer  between  May  4  and  21,  1935. 

Investigation  of  the  lowil  inspectors  of  New  Yorit  is  quoted  below  together 
with  the  master's  affidavit. 

"Complaint  #74  against  S.  S.  Phoenix  has  been  investigated  and  sworn  state- 
ment of  B.  H.  Larsen,  master,  is  attached.  At  the  time  mentioned  the  air  ports 
In  the  crew's  quarters  forward  were  blanked.  Since  that  time  the  load  line  has 
been  fixed  reducing  the  amount  of  cargo  carried,  with  the  result  that  new  ports 
have  been  replaced  in  the  forecastle.  At  the  time  stated,  ventilation  was  made 
by  the  cowl  ventilators,  electric  fans,  and  the  companion  way  which  at  times 
might  have  been  inadequate.  New  tank  vessel  regulations  are  now  being 
enforced  and  this  vessel  is  subject  to  making  changes  that  will  improve  safety 
and  living  conditions." 
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Portion  of  affidavit  of  B.  H.  Laraen. 

"All  airports  in  the  firecastle  were  blanked  off,  but  in  July  of  this  year  2  ports 
in  the  seam&n'a  and  2  ports  in  each  forecastle  are  still  blanket^  There  is  a  12- 
inch  cowl  vcutilator  on  the  center  line  which  serves  both  forecastles,  also  a  4-incb 
«owl  ventilator  and  an  electric  fan  in  each  forecastle. 

"I  know  nothing  about  any  seamen  being  in  a  hospital  with  tuberculosis. 

"During  my  service  on  this  vessel  we  had  a  fire  iu  about  1926,  which  waa 
reported  to  and  investigated  by  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York,  also  an  explo- 
sion in  the  forward  pump  room,  which  was  rcport«d  to  and  investigated  by  the 
local  inspectors  at  Boston  in  1925.  The  chief  mate  and  second  assistant  engineer 
were  killed  by  the  explosion.  The  above  are  the  only  cases  of  this  sort  that  are 
known  by  me. 

"There  are  staterooms  in  the  midship  house  ove 
port  openings,  which  if  open  during  loading  cargo  d 

The  requirements  of  the  recently  promulgated  rules  for  tank  vessels  together 
with  the  coastwise  load  line  regulations  will  go  far  toward  correcting  the  conditions 
complained  of. 

NO,  5S.    S.  a.  "SACRAMENTO" 

Complainant  states  that  (1)  evaporator  on  this  vessel  was  full  of  large  holes  and 
it  was  impc«sible  to  use  it. 

Many  ships  are  fitted  with  an  evaporator  to  supply  by  distillation  from  sea 
water,  additional  make-up  feed  water  for  the  boilers.  Many  companies,  however, 
do  not  use  ttie  evaporator  as  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  cargo  carrying  capacity 
lost  when  such  make-up  feed  water  is  carried  in  the  double  bottom  tanks.  The 
fact  that  the  evaporator  was  unserviceable  does  not  indicate  that  the  ship  woe  in 
any  respect  unseaworthy  or  unsafe. 

(2)  Complainant  states  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  fo'castle  due  to  the 
Itanging  of  the  anchor  chain  in  the  hawse  pipe. 

Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  and  firemen  occupying  the  fo'castle  would 
have  easily  remedied  this  situation.  Old  burlap,  stuffed  down  into  the  hawse  pipe 
to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  slack  chain  inside  the  pipe  and  the  tightening  of  the 
-chain  stoppers  would  have  prevented  the  noise, 

NO.    M.    S.  a.  "PAP0O8E"  (TANK    VEaaELl 

It  is  alleged  that  the  ventilator  passing  through  tlie  carpenter's  and  bo'8n*ain's 
room  is  corroded  and  tlie  resultant  opening  allows  large  amounts  of  gas  from  the 
cai^o  tanks  to  pass  into  the  quarters. 

The  complaint  was  investigated  by  the  local  inspectors  of  Galveston  on  July  7, 
1936,  It  was  found  that  the  ventilator  complained  of  was  in  fact  corroded,  and 
that  it  did  lead  to  what  is  termed  "a  dry  cargo  space."  This  space  is,  however, 
on  top  of  tanks  used  for  oil  and  gasoline  cargoes.  The  inspectors  required  that 
for  the  present  the  opening  of  the  ventilator  into  the  dry  car^o  space  be  blanked 
off  tight.  This  allowed  the  ventilator  to  be  used  as  an  air  conductor  from  the 
fo'castle  head  to  the  bo'swain's  and  carpenters'  room.  The  owners  were  instructed 
to  install  a  new  ventilator  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  to  do  so  and  to  advise  the 
local  inspectors  at  Galveston  when  tile  installation  is  made,  in  order  that  they  may 
examine  and  approve  it. 

Under  date  of  October  16,  the  Bureau  was  advised  by  the  local  inspectors  at 
Galveston  that  they  had  on  October  15,  inspected  the  ventilator  and  found  it 
satisfactory. 

NO.  61.    TANK  STEAMER  "CITIES  SERVICE  OHIo" 

Seaman  complains  that  during  the  month  of  October  1934,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  the  above  ship,  he  was  working  under  the  orders 
of  the  mate  cleaning  the  overhead  on  the  port  side  of  the  midships  house,  he  was 
injured  and  laid  up  for  three  and  one-half  months.  He  further  states  that  at 
this  time  the  weather  was  rough  and  that  in  spite  of  bis  protests,  and  those  of 
other  members  of  the  crew,  that  the  work  was  dangerous,  the  mate  ordered  the 
work  to  be  continued.  He  states  that  at  approximately  1  ;30  p.  m.  on  October 
20,  the  heavy  seas  swept  the  deck  and  knocked  him  and  two  other  men  down. 
The  seaman  states  that  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Staplcton, 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  was  operated  on  for  a  double  hernia.  He  states 
that  when  the  ship  reached  Boston,  five  days  after  the  accident,  he  was  fired. 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  seaman  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  at  Staten 
Island  on  November  18  and  that  he  was  operated  on  for  bilateral  inguinal  hernia 
■on  November  19.     He  remained  in  the  hospital  until  December  14. 
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The  Bureau  has  no  record  that  this  accident  was  reported  to  the  local  inspectors. 
However,  in  193^  the  law  did  not  require  such  aecidentB  to  be  reported. 

Recent  legislation  requiring  coastwise  vessels  to  be  marked  with  load  lines  and 
the  regulations  placed  in  force  during  1935  will  go  far  to  prevent  occurrences  of 
accidents  of  this  nature.  Before  tliis  legislation  was  enacted,  coastwise  veasels 
could  be  loaded  as  deeply  as  the  owners  thovight  safe  and  many  were  loaded  so 
heavy  that  the  deck  was  not  a  safe  working  platform  for  the  crew. 

Load-line  regulations  have  been  promulgated  in  order  to  (I)  prevent  excessive 
damage  to  the  ship's  structure  and  the  entry  of  water  into  the  ship's  hull  through 
openings  in  the  weather  deck,  (2)  to  prevent  damage  to  hatches  located  on  the 
weather  deck  which  might  allow  water  to  enter,  (Z)  to  provide  a  safe  working 
platform  for  the  crew  in  bad  weather  in  order  to  insure  that  the  ship  may  be 
properly  maneuvered. 

NO.  82.  a.  S.  "iROQDOIs" 

The  complainant  alleges  that  he  was  required  to  work  from  5:30  a.  m.  until 
11:00  a.  m.;  from  11:45  a.  m.  untU  3:30  p.  m.;  and  from  4:00  p.  m.  to  9:30  p.  m. 
As  there  is  no  law  covering  the  hours  of  duty  of  persons  employed  in  the  steward's 
department,  the  local  inspectors  were  without  juTisdiction  and  took  no  action  in 
this  matter. 

An  inspector  from  the  New  York  office  made  en  examination  of  the  crew's 
quarters  of  this  vessel  and  found  that  with  one  exception  the  quarters  for  the 
seamen  and  firemen  complied  with  the  law  and  rules  and  regulations.  In  the 
steward's  quarters  there  was  evidence  of  overcrowding.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  owners,  who  are  arranging  to  correct  same  by 
removing  certain  staterooms  and  assigoing  that  space  to  the  crew.  In  the  matter 
of  toilets  and  wash  rooms,  this  subject  is  receiving  the  special  consideration  of  the 
Bureau  with  the  view  of  improving  conditions. 

NO.  ea.  8.  8.  "banta  ci.ara" 

(1)  Seaman  Jean  Lindsay,  evidently  a  waitress  on  the  above  ship,  complains 
and  condenms  the  law  which  allows  33%  of  the  crew's  members  on  American 
dtips  to  be  alien.  She  asserts  that  the  ships  of  the  Grace  Line,  of  which  the  above 
ship  is  one,  carry  more  than  100  Chinese  in  the  stewards  department  and  that 
these  men  cannot  understand  English  and  therefore  are  a  potential  hazard  in 
time  of  emergency. 

The  complainant  is  not  informed  exactly  as  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  at  the  time  the  complaint  was  made.  .4t  that  time  the  law  required 
that  7S%  of  the  ship's  crew  be  able  to  understand  any  order  given  by  the  officers 
of  such  vessel.  The  74th  Congress,  however,  amended  section  13  of  the  Seaman's 
Act,  changing  this  requirement  to  read  "76  percent  of  the  crew  excluding  licensed 
officers  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  native  bom  or  completely  naturalized, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  upon  investigation,  ascertain  that  quali- 
fied citizens  are  not  available  when,  under  such  conditions,  be  may  reduce  the 
above  percentages." 

{2)  The  complainant  states  that  the  chief  steward  was  deaf  to  the  appeals  of 
the  crew  for  clean  food  and  that  she  failed  to  inspect  the  quarters  of  the  deck, 
engine,  or  stewards'  departments.  She  further  states  that  the  working  conditions 
in  regard  to  hours  are  such  as  to  cause  considerable  dissension  between  the  alien 
and  .\merican  members  of  the  crew  and  further  contends  that  the  conditions  as  a 
whole  are  a  menace  to  safety  at  sea. 

Investigation  by  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York  together  with  an  affidavit 
from  Margery  R.  Delano,  service  director  or  chief  steward  on  the  above  ship, 
indicates  that  the  complainant's  statement  in  regard  to  the  food  and  also  the 
number  of  Chinese  carried  is  in  error.  The  chief  steward  states  that  she  has 
received  no  complaints  in  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  food  and  that  the  master 
of  the  ship  inspects  tl:e  galley  daily.  She  further  states  that  during  her  three 
years'  service  on  the  ship  there  have  never  been  more  than  32  Chinese  carried 
and  that  these  men  spoke  English  as  well  as  Spanish. 

In  connection  with  this  complaint,  the  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  law,  the 
regulations,  or  the  shipping  articles. 


Seaman  complains  that  during  the  period  from  January  28  to  April  24,  1935, 
while  he  was  an  ordinary  seaman  and  when  quartermaster  on  the  above  ship,  the 
watchmen  were  required  to  perform  other  duties  such  as  pantrymen,  bootblacks. 
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and  room  steward,  and  that  for  this  reason  they,  of  necessity,  neglected  their 
duties  as  watchmen.  The  complainant  further  states  that  these  men  did  not 
wear  diatinghishiog  caps  or  arm  bands  and  that  they  were  working  under  the 
orders  of  the  steward's  department.  The  complainant  charges  direct  violation 
in  this  respect  of  the  Bureau  rules  and  regulations. 

In  investigating  this  complaint,  the  Bureau  secured  an  affidavit  from  Captain 
Aif  Adier,  master  of  the  S.  S.  Santa  Paula,  which  is  quoted  below: 

"With  reference  to  the  complaints  which  have  been  filed  in  your  office  regarding 
night  watchmen  aboard  the  S.  S.  Santa  Paula,  I  wish  to  advise  that  during  the 
eotire  time  I  was  master  of  this  vessel  the  night  watchmen  reported  to  the  bridge 
at  least  once  every  lialf  hour,  which  can  be  substantiated  by  entries  made  in  the 
ship's  log  book,  signed  by  the  officer  on  watch.  At  no  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
did  these  watchmen  act  as  night  stewards  or  shoe  polishers."  (Signed)  Alf 
Adler,   Master. 

In  connection  with  the  complainant's  statement  in  regard  to  violation  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  distinguishing  caps  or  arm  bands,  Investigation 
brought  out  that  this  regulation  was  not  being  complied  with  and  the  master 
and  operators  were  instructed  accordingly  by  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York. 

NO.  8S.   S.  8.   "MANHATTAN"  AND  "AMERICAN   SHIPPER" 

The  seaman  complains  of  the  food  and  quarters  provided  on  the  above  ships 
stating  that  the  food  is  "lousy"  and  that  the  forecastles  are  not  Gt  for  a  pig. 

Complete  investigation  of  both  these  itemu  on  the  above  ships  will  be  found  in 
complaints  Noh,  31,  83,  84,  and  85,  and  other  complaints  concerning  the  S.  S. 
MaTikatlan. 


NO.  88.    e.    8.   "MANHATTAN"   AND   8. 

Seaman  complains  that  sailors'  fo-csle  on  the  above  stearaers  are  only  ventilated 
by  air  ducts  which  fill  the  air  with  dust,  and  that  the  port  holes  are  so  close  to  the 
water  that  they  must  be  kept  closed  all  the  time.  A  traveling  inspector  from  this 
Bureau  made  a  voyage  across  on  the  S.  S.  Washington  about  two  months  ago. 
From  his  report  and  other  reliable  information  it  appears  that  the  seaman's 
statements  in  regard  to  closing  of  port  holes  is  correct.  The  ventitation  provided 
by  the  air  ducts  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  air  is  not  properly 
disbursed  throughout  the  room,  in  some  cases  blowing  directly  into  the  seamen  s 
bunks. 

The  Bureau  is  preparing  administrative  instructions  to  inspectors  in  connection 
with  the  minimum  requirements  to  be  complied  with  on  all  vessels  to  secure  ade- 
quate, comfortable,  and  sanitary  crews'  quarters. 

The  S.  S.  Washington  is  a  sister-ship  of  the  S.  S.  Manhattan. 


Seaman  complains  (1)  of  the  ventilation  of  the  sailors'  fo'csle  and  the  crowded 
conditions  and  also  mentions  that  in  his  opinion  there  are  insufficient  emergency 
exits.  (2)  He  also  complains  that  last  winter  the  port  lights  in  the  fo'csle  were 
broken  by  the  sea.  (3)  Seaman  further  complains  that  working  conditions  on 
unionized  ships  who  signed  the  Union's  agreement,  usually  works  from  12  to  14 
hours  daily." 

1.  See  No.  66. 

2.  All  ports  on  the  deck  below  the  bulkhead  deck  are  provided  with  dead 
lights — i.  e.,  blank  steel  covers  which  can  be  screwed  down  over  the  glass  so  that 
in  ease  the  glass  is  broken  by  the  sea,  water  cannot  enter.  Undoubtedly  if  the 
glass  broke  when  the  dead  lights  were  not  screwed  down,  the  entrance  of  water 
made  conditions  very  objectionable  (or  the  time  being,  however,  the  occupants 
of  the  fo'csle  themselves  can  and  do  look  after  such  matters. 

3.  Traveling  inspector  of  the  Bureau  made  a  trip  on  the  S.  S.  Washington 
during  July  and  reports  that  all  persons  in  the  deck  and  engine  departments  are 
on  a  three-watch  system — i.  e.,  8  hours  work  per  day.  The  deck  department  is 
required  to  work  overtime  when  entering  and  leaving  port.  For  this  overtime 
they  are  given  extra  time  off  in  New  York  and  Hamburg. 

In  the  stewards'  department,  however,  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  hours 
of  work  sometimes  run  to  14  and  16  hours  per  day  in  many  cases.  The  present 
law,  under  which  the  Bureau  functions,  provided  no  remedy  for  this  situation 
nor  does  the  recent  legislation,  which  places  the  deck  and  engine  crew  on  all 
ocean  vessels  on  three-watch — i,  e.,  8-hoiir  day  basis. 
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The  other  members  of  the  crew — stewards,  waiters,  cooks,  etc. — may  be  worked 
aoy  number  of  hours,  and  steamship  operators  have  employed,  paid,  and  worked 
these  men  od  the  same  basis  ae  the  help  employed  in  hotels  ashore.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  difference,  inasmuch  as  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
crew  aboard  a  large  passenger  vessel  is  composed  of  members  of  the  stewards' 
department.  For  ejtample,  on  the  S.  S.  Washington  the  total  crew,  including 
licensed  officers,  is  649  of  which  413  are  in  the  stewards'  department.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  less  evident  that  about  75  percent  are  cooks,  waiters,  stewards,  etc. 
In  the  event  of  disaster  or  in  emergency,  complete  dependence  must  be  placed 
upon  members  of  the  stewards'  department  in  awaking  passengers,  maintaininR 
order,  and  leading  the  passengers  to  the  boats  or  other  places  of  safety. 

For  this  reason  alcne,  the  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion  that  additional  attention  must 
he  given  to  the  living  quarters,  working  hours,  and  conditions  of  members  of  the 
crew  other  than  the  deck  and  engine  force.  In  order  to  intelligently  prepare 
legislation  which  will  carry  out  this  intent  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  some  addi- 
tional time  in  making  a  studv  of  the  hours  worked,  the  wages  paid  on  passenger 
ships  operated  under  the  United  States  flag.  The  legislation  which  created  the 
Maritime  Commission  provides  under  Title  III,  American  Seaman,  in  section  301 
(a);  "The  Ccramission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  the  employment 
and  wage  conditions  in  ocean-going  shipping  and,  after  making  such  investigation 
and  after  appropriate  hearings,  to  incorporate  in  the  cortracts  authorized  under 
titles  VI  and  VII  of  this  act,  minimum-manning  scales  and  minimum-wage  scales 
and  reasonable  working  conditions  for  all  officers  and  crews  employed  on  all  types 
of  vessels  receiving  and  operating  in  differential  subsidy." 


He  complains  of  long  working  hours  (12  to  14)  and  the  fact  that  he  slept  in  a 
room  with  twenty-five  other  men,  which  was  improperly  ventilated. 

The  statements  made  above  in  connection  with  conditions  on  the  S.  S.  Wash- 
ington apply  equally  to  this  case. 

NO.  69.  S.  B.  "STEELORE" 

>'^eaman  complains  as  follows: 

"Pertaining  to  conditions  on  the  S.  S.  Sleelore  of  the  Ore  Steamship  Corp.,  on 
which  I  was  employed  as  storekeeper  (engine  room)  from  May  9,  1934,  until 
July  30, 1934. 

"As  to  Food  and  Quarters 

"1.  Food  unbelievably  rotten  at  many  times;  the  stench  from  it  while  being 
cooked  was  sickening;  impossible  to  eat;  very  little  change  in  menu. 

"2.  Quarters  filthy  with  bed  bugs  and  cockroaches.  When  the  crews  asked  to 
have  the  quarters  fumigated,  they  were  told  'there  was  no  time  to  do  it.' " 

The  local  inspectors  at  Baltimore  called  the  master  of  this  vessel  for  a  hearing 
in  order  to  secure  testimony  concerning  the  complaint.  The  master  testified 
under  oath  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  complaint  in  regard  to  the  bed  bugs  or 
the  food.  The  master  further  states,  under  oath,  that  the  company  employs  an 
exterminating  concern  to  fumigate  the  ship  every  voyage.  The  local  inspectors 
secured  statements  from  seamen  now  employed  aboard  this  vessel  which  indicate 
there  are  no  complaints  at  the  present  time.  The  inspector  examined  the  crew's 
quarters  and  other  inhabited  portions  of  the  ship,  together  with  the  cold  storage 
compartment.  The  report  of  this  inspector  indicates  these  spaces  were  especiaUy 
clean  and  well-kept.  The  inspector  found  that  the  quarters  were  larger  than 
required  by  law  and  in  every  way  comfortable  and  clean  and  that  the  wash  rooms 
and  toilets  were  adequate  and  well- ventilated. 

After  investigating  this  complaint  the  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion  that  while  during 
the  period  complained  of  there  may  have  been  some  vermin  in  the  crew's  quarters, 
this  condition  has  been  satisfactorily  corrected.  Recent  legislation  which  pro- 
vides monthly  inspection  of  crew's  quarters  will  go  far  to  prevent  re-occurrence  of 
the  conditions  complained  of.  The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  law  or  tlie 
regulation. 


Seaman  complains  of  the  food,  ventilation  of  the  forecastle,  and  the  mess  room. 

Investigation  by  inspectors  from  the  New  York  office  reveals  that  all  the  quar- 
ters for  the  crew  aboard  this  vessel  are  well  within  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  that  according  to  the  statement  of  the  inspectors,  the  ventilation  is  adequate 
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Inspectors  could  find  no  indication  of  a  large  turnover  in  the  crew,  which  would 
je  indicated  if  the  food  were  poor. 
The  quarters,  wash  room,  toilets,  etc.,  were  io  clean  and  satisfactory  condition. 


Seaman  complains  that  living  conditions  On  this  vessel  are  intolerable,  stating 
that  the  quarters  are  crowded;  that  the  mess  room  was  so  small  it  was  necessary 
for  the  mci^  to  eat  in  two  shifts.  It  further  states  that  the  food  was  cold  and 
unappetizing;  also  complains  of  the  amount  of  overtime  work. 

An  investigation  of  this  complaint  made  by  the  local  inspectors  at  Baltimore 
Indicates  that  the  quarters  are  not  in  compliance  with  the  Seamen's  Act  inasmuch 
aa  the  number  of  square  feet  of  deck  space  per  man  i  s  under  that  required  by  law. 
The  local  inspectors  immediately  took  steps  to  correct  this  situation  and  it  was 
corrected  by  cutting  down  the  number  of  men  in  the  sailors'  forecastle  from  7  to  6 
and  placing  the  extra  seamen  in  the  firemen's  forecastle,  which  has  ample  deck 
space  and  cubic  capacity. 

Further  examination  of  the  crew's  quarters  and  the  mess  rooms,  galleys,  toilets, 
«tc.  throughout  the  vessel  show  that  at  the  time  the  investigation  was  made  on 
August  I,  1936,  that  these  spaces  are  clean  and  well-kept. 

Investigation  of  the  size  of  the  mesa  room  indicates  that  only  13  men  can  eat 
at  one  time.  However,  the  men  are  fed  in  two  shifts  and  one-half  hour  apart  when 
the  vessel  is  in  port.  At  sea  with  one-third  of  the  crew  on  watch,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  at  the  tables  and  meats  are  served  at  regular  times. 

The  master  stated  to  the  local  inspectors  that  during  the  time  the  complainant 
refers  to,  the  ship  was  plying  between  New  York  and  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  and  that 
he  recalls  no  complaint  from  any  member  of  the  crew  of  the  food  and  living  con- 
ditions during  tliat  period. 

During  the  period  complained  of  the  provisions  of  the  Seamen's  Act  required 
only  a  3-watch  system  in  the  engine  department;  allowing  a  2-watch  system  on 
deck  which  would  mean  a  12-honr  day.  The  Seamen's  Act  as  amended  by  the 
74th  Congress  now  requires  that  the  3-watch  system  be  adhered  to,  making  a 
n  of  8  hours. 

NO.  72.    S.  8.  "SANTA  PAULA" 

)vered  under  complaint  No.  64  involving  the  same 


THE  CITT  SERVICE  CO  MP  A  NT 

Seaman  complains  of  poor  living  conditions  on  American  ships  and  refers 
particularly  to  a  City  Service  ship  which  he  does  not  name.  He  complains 
that  the  forecastles  were  flooded  with  water  in  rough  weather;  and  that  the  bread 
was  filled  with  cock  roaches;  also  that  the  forecastles  were  crowded  and^pooriy 
ventilated. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  complainant  names  no  particular  ship,  the  Bureau 
cannot  answer  directly.  However,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Coastwise  Load  I-ine 
Act  which  affects  tank  steamers  of  the  type  operated  by  the  City  Service  Com- 
pany will  iindotibt«d1y  aid  in  making  the  crew's  forecastles  more  comfortable 
inasmuch  as  these  vessels  will  not  be  loaded  as  deeply  as  before  its  promulgation. 

Many  times  forecastles,  even  though  tight  with  all  ventilators  well  batten 
down,  become  wet  because  the  vessel  ships  an  especially  large  sea  which  pours 
down  through  the  ventilators  and  ports  which  have  been  left  open  for  ventilation. 

It  is  true  that  cockroaches  will  be  found  in  mess  rooms  of  many  ships  and  a 
continual  w-ar  is  waged  by  steward's  department  of  ships  operated  by  the  better 
companies  to  eradicate  such  vermin.  Bread  and  other  edibles  are  left  on  the 
tables  in  the  lunch  rooms  at  night  as  a  night  lunch  and  many  times  a  man  com- 
ing on  watch  will  find  cockroaches  in  the  bread  and  in  the  butter. 

In  regard  to  the  crowded  condition  of  forecastles  and  poor  ventilation,  the 
monthly  inspection  of  crew's  quarters  by  inspectors  of  this  Bureau,  as  required 
by  section  IV  of  Public,  808,  enacted  liy  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  will  go 
far  toward  improving  conditions  complained  of  and  form  a  basis  for  new  rules 
and  regulations  concerning  the  size  and  ventilation  of  such  quarters. 


This  complaint  covers  the  American   Merchant  Line.     Seantan  complains  of 
-crews'  quarters  and  the  working  conditions. 

Investigation  of  complaints  Nos.   117,  34,  25,  120,  65,  83,  84,  85,  31,  and  99 
covers  similar  conditions  on  specific  ships  of  the  American  Merchant  Lines. 
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An  employee  of  the  eteward'a  department  on  the  above  ship  makes  detailed 
compliant  concerning  the  working  conditions,  and  working  houre  in  the  stew- 
ard's departmcDt. 

The  Bureau  in  inveatigating  this  complaint  has  secured  an  affidavit  from  the 
chief  8t«ward  of  the  ship,  which  is  quoted  below; 

"I  wish  to  answer  your  inquiries  regarding  certain  complaints  on  board  the 
S.  8.  Waskijigton,  and  take  up  sonie  of  the  ppiiitB  mentioned. 

"First,  the  muster  on  sailing  mornings:  We  have  the  muster  at  6:00  a.  m.  bo 
that  we  can  see  who  is  absent  and  have  the  vacancies  filled  before  sailing.  After 
checking  in  the  men  go  to  dress  and  have  their  breakfast.  At  8:45  we  have  a 
dress  muster  which  takes  the  men  about  fifteen  minutes;  this  is  to  see  that  they  are 
ail  clean  and  everything  is  in  order.  After  this  muster  the  men  are  assigned  to 
stations  to  meet  the  passengers  on  the  gangway  and  to  carry  hand  baggage, 
which  the  majority  of  the  men  like  to  do  as  they  make  a  little  extra  money  tnough 
doing  so.     This  is  also  a  part  of  a  steward's  routine  on  saiiine  days. 

"At  cross  channel  ports  the  men  handle  mail  at  Cobh  and  Plymouth  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  men  are  on  this  job,  generally  about  ten  or  fifteen  taken 
from  the  various  classes;  the  only  exception  is  at  Xmas  time  when  the  mail  is 
heavy  when  all  hands  are  on  this  work.     The  men  sign  the  articles  to  handle  mail. 

"Sometimes  we  arrive  in  cross-channel  ports  at  a  late  hour  and  we  receive  our 

Eassengers  on  arrival.     The  bedroom  stewards  and  waiters  then  handle  the  hand 
aggMe. 
"Regarding  the  hours  worked  when  there  are  two  sittings  in  the  dining  rooms, 
only  a  limited  number  of  men  have  two  sittings  and  these  are  generally  steady 
men  and  thus  increase  their  earning  capacity. 

"In  the  tourist  and  third  class  the  meai  hours  are  generally  finished  by  8:00  to 
8:30  p.  m,  and  in  the  cabin  class  from  9:00  to  9:30  except  when  a  man  has  a  late 

"When  the  men  are  on  stations  for  breakfast  the  men  have  very  little  to  do  as 
very  few  breakfasts  are  served  in  the  dining  room  as  most  of  the  passengers  are 
served  in  their  rooms. 

"As  this  is  a  new  modern  ship  there  is  very  little  real  hard  work  except  in 
looking  after  the  passengers,  which  any  man  expects  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  living; 
there  are  no  scrub-outs  done  in  the  morning. 

"While  the  men  put  in  extra  hours  receiving  passengers  and  disembarking  pas- 
sengers, they  receive  four  days  leave  in  Hamburg. 

"Regarding  linen  for  the  crew,  we  have  printed  lists  posted  showing  the  days 
and  times  when  linen  can  be  drawn  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed)  and  if  linen  is 
really  needed  at  any  other  time,  it  can  be  got. 

"In  regards  to  meals  for  the  men,  most  of  the  men  take  their  meals  standing 
up  in  the  kitchen  and  prefer  to  do  this  as  they  say  that  they  can  often  get  a  little 
extra  which  thev  could  not  do  in  a  mess  room  where  they  would  be  tied  down  to 
a  bill  of  fare.  In  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  New  York  the  men  have  their  meals 
in  the  third  class  dining  room. 

"The  crew  quarters  in  the  ship  are  well  ventilated  and  a  number  of  the  venti- 
lators have  been  covered  over  by  the  men  to  keep  out  the  culd  air.  It  is  true  the 
laundry  is  near  the  crew  quarters,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  comfort  of 
the  men  owing  to  the  good  ventilation. 

"Regarding  the  breakages  of  crockery  in  the  kitchen,  we  would  be  happy  to  see 
this  percentage  reduced,  but  there  is  always  a  high  percentage  on  account  of  having 
inexperienced  dishwashers. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  German  spoken  on  this  ship,  hut 
orders  are  not  given  in  German,  and  I,  myself,  do  not  speak  or  understand  thfr 
language.  The  main  reason  for  German  being  spoken,  especially  in  the  third  and 
tourist  class  is  the  number  of  German  speaking  passengers  carried  there,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  have  to  be  able  to  talk  to  them  m  their  own  language,  as  they  do- 
not  si>eak  English;  on  our  last  voyage  we  had  about  250  Jewish  refugees  from 
Germany.  In  the  dining  room  and  public  rooms  German  is  spoken  a  lot  by  the 
passengers  and  by  the  men  who  take  care  of  them. 

"To  prove  that  conditions  are  not  as  represented  in  the  complaint  the  men  on 
the  ship  seemed  very  satisfied  and  the  turn-over  on  this  ship  is  very,  very  small 
indeed,  which  can  be  checked  by  the  company's  records;  most  of  these  changes 
take  place  amongst  dishwashers  and  utility  men  iu  the  kitchen  and  are  mostly  here 
'  e  trip.     This  ship  has  a  percentage  of  88  percent  American  citizens.     Out 
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"On  our  last  voyage  we  had  with  us  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Roper,  and  this  voyage  there  were  the  delegates  to  the  Labor  Conference.  All  of 
these  gentlemen  inspected  the  ship  and  the  crew's  quarters,  and  they  were  very 
satisfied  with  what  they  saw  there.  Captain  Fried,  the  head  of  the  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service,  was  master  of  this  vessel  and  he  used  to  regularly  inspect  the 

1  think  that  you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  these  complaints  are  turned  in 
by  men  who  are  not  first  class  men,  and  who  are  not  willing  to  put  in  the  routine 
which  stewards  have  to  do  to  earn  more  money. 

"Trustiug  that  these  explanations  will  be  to  your  satisfaction, 
"Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     "David  Robinson, 

••Chief  Sttward." 
(Sworn  to  before  notary.) 

In  regard  to  stewards  and  waiters  eating  standing  up,  there  is  no  real  escuse  for 
such  a  condition,  and  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  on  the  Washington  have  noted 
that  while  many  men  cat  standing  up,  as  many  more  eat  at  the  tourist  dining 
saloon  at  the  tables  after  the  passengers  have  finished. 

The  whole  situation  of  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions  in  the  steward's 
department  on  passenger  ships  of  the  type  of  the  S.  S.  Washington  is  not  under 
the  present  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau.  The  Maritime  Commis- 
Bion  is  required  under  the  act  creating  it  to  investigate  such  conditions  and 
recommend  minimum  wages  and  hours. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  ships  of  this  size  and  class  the  majority  of  the  stewards' 
department  work  from  12  to  14  hours  per  day  and  sometimes  more.  It  should  be 
noted  through  the  affidavit  of  the  ship's  chief  steward  that  excuses  given  are  wholly 
economic,  that  is  that  the  men  work  these  long  hours  in  order  to  earn  more  money, 
etc.  Persons  conversant  with  conditions  on  Atlantic  passenger  vessels  know  that 
nearly  all  of  the  personnel  of  the  stewards'  department  aboard  are  what  are 
known  as  "politicians"  and  are  engaged  in  some  kind  of  legitimate  or  sometimes 
illegitimate  "racket,"  such  as  assisting  passengers  to  distribute  articles  bou^t 
in  foreign  countries  on  the  customs  declarations  of  other  passengers,  exchanging 
marks  and  francs  for  dollars,  vice  versa,  dealing  in  blocked  marks  and  other 
remunerative  side-lines.  It  is  not  suggested  that  these  are  good  practices  or  that 
they  can  be  used  to  justify  other  conditions.  A  thorough-goiuK  investigation 
under  the  direction  of  the  Maritime  Commission  will  undoubtedTy  indicate  the 
necessary  regufctory  action  to  be  taken. 

NO.    78    AND   70.    "ORIENTE" 

Waiter  formerly  employed  in  the  above  ship  complains  of  long  working  hours 
in  the  steward's  department  and  states  that  these  long  working  hours  are  prejudi- 
cial to  safety  at  sea. 

This  complaint  is  the  same  as  others  in  the  Curran  file  and  as  before  stated  the 
Bureau  has  no  authority  to  regulate  working  hours  of  the  steward's  department. 
There  la,  therefore,  no  violation  of  the  Bureau  s  regulations,  the  law,  or  the  shipping 
articles. 

NO.   SO.  8.   S.  "WASHINGTON" 

Former  member  of  the  steward's  department  on  the  above  steamer  complains 
of  the  crew's  quarters,  the  food,  and  the  boat  drill.  In  regard  to  the  boat  drill  he 
states  that  in  four  trips  he  has  never  seen  the  boats  lowered  to  the  water's  edge. 

In  connection  with  the  crew's  quarters  and  the  food,  see  similar  complaint 
Nob.  76  and  77  and  investigation  thereof. 

In  regard  to  the  boat  drill,  as  before  stated  there  is  no  requirement  in  the 
regulations  to  require  boats  to  be  lowered  to  the  water's  edge  at  boat  drills.  The 
regulations  do  require  this  to  be  done  at  annual  inspections  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bureau's  inspectors. 

NO.  81.  8.   a.   "CITT  OP  FLwr* 

Seaman  complains  of  the  hours  of  work  aboard  the  above  ship  stating  that  men 
worked  continually  for  2\}i  hours,  etc. 

Provisions  of  Public,  808,  requiring  a  3-watch  system  and  an  8-hour  day  will 
take  care  of  the  conditions  complained  of. 
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Seaman  complains  that  steeriiis  arrangements  on  this  vessel  are  such  a 


danger  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crew,  i.  e.,  steering  gear  is  electric  and  depends 
upon  the  continuous  operation  of  the  ship's  main  generator.  Seaman  also  cites 
the  particular  collision  in  which  this  ship  was  involved  which  was  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  main  generator. 

Facts  surrounding  the  collision  cited  have  been  investigated  and  the  investiga- 
tion sul3stantiates  the  seaman's  complaint. 

An  inspector  of  the  Bureau  boarded  the  Dixie  and  witnessed  a  test  of  the  steer- 
ing gear  and  also  a  shift  from  main  to  auxiliary  gear.  As  a  result  of  the  Bureau's 
esamination,  an  article  was  written  by  an  engineer  attached  to  the  Bureau,  which 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  May  1937.  The  article  stressed  the  necessity 
o*  keeping  two  main  generators  running  in  on  the  line  when  ships  having  the  type 
of  gear  with  which  the  Dixie  is  fitted  are  being  navigated  in  close  proximity  to 
other  vessels  or  in  a  fog. 

Seaman,  in  an  extensive  statement,  complains  of  hours  of  work,  condition  of 
messroom,  and  conditions  in  general. 

The  Bureau,  in  an  investigation  of  this  complaint,  secured  a  signed  statement 
from  the  master  concerning  crew  accommodation.  The  seaman  complains  that 
he  was  logged  before  the  shipping  commissioner  in  New  York. 

Examination  of  the  records  of  the  shipping  commissioner  indicates  that  the 
man  was  logged  for  refusal  and  failure  to  perform  his  work. 

In  regard  to  the  crew's  quarters,  hours  of  work,  etc.,  provisions  of  Public,  808, 
requiring  monthly  inspection  of  crews'  quarters  and  an  8-hour  day  for  seamen, 
wiL  go  far  toward  correcting  conditions  complained  of, 

NO.  Be.  s.  a.  "president  polk" 

Seaman  complains  of  the  quality  of  food  served  aboard  the  above  steamer, 
stating  that  it  is  improperly  cooked  and  that  in  one  instance  many  were  stricken 
with  ptomaine  poisoning. 

The  navigation  laws  prescribe  the  form  of  articles  of  agreement  which  include 
a  scale  of  provisions  and  allowable  substitutes.  The  law  does  not  prescribe 
any  definite  remedy  for  the  deviation  from  this  scale  or  the  improper  preparation 
of  the  items  listed. 

The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  present  law  or  regulations.  Had  the 
seaman  presented  a  complaint  regarding  the  food  to  the  shipping  commissioner, 
some  remedial  action  might  have  been  taken. 

NO.  87.  8.  8.  "califohnia" 

Steward  complains  that  the  above  ship  has  no  proper  place  for  the  stewards 
to  eat  and  that  they  have  to  eat  in  the  pantries  standing  up. 

The  condition  which  this  man  complams  of  is  prevalent  on  most  large  passenger 
ships  as  they  have  been  designed  without  proper  space  and  accommodation  for 
the  stewards  to  work  and  live  in.  To  correct  this  condition  will  take  some  time 
as  most  of  the  men  have  become  accustomed  to  it  and  accept  it  without  qusetion. 
This  condition  is  similar  to  the  accommodations  provided  in  large  hotels,  except^ 
of  course,  that  the  men  in  hotels  can  go  outside. 

The  Bureau  now  has  under  consideration  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  instructions 
for  the  inspection  of  crews'  quarters  and  crew  accommodations  which  will  cover 
messrooms  and  their  equipment,  the  minimum  requirements,  etc. 

The  Bureau  feels  strongly  that  these  conditions  should  he  corrected,  but  until 
minimum  requirements  are  laid  down  and  enforced  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
making  temporary  changes  on  a  few  ships. 

There  is  quoted  below  an  affidavit  by  the  chief  steward  of  the  above  steamer 
stating  further  pertinent  facts  in  regard  to  this  question. 

New  York,  Oct.  IS,  1936. 
U,  S.  Local  Inbpbctobs, 

New  York,  New  York: 
Referring  to  investigation  as  to  the  working  conditions  in  the  steward's  depart- 
ment on  board  the  S.  S.  California. 

In  the  case  of  the  stewards  having  to  stand  in  the  pantries  to  eat  their  meals,  I 
heard  a  half  dozen  of  the  stewards  complain  about  this  condition  12  months  aco;  I 
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immediately  took  steps  to  rectify  this  condition  by  making  a  regular  stewards' 
mess  ill  the  tourist  class  dinitig  room  before  the  regular  passenger  raea)  hours,  with 
a  regular  crew  menu.  This  went  on  for  several  days,  then  several  of  the  stewards 
came  to  me  and  stated  that  they  would  rather  eat  in  the  pantries  as  they  had  done 
previously,  so  we  changed  it  back  to  the  old  routine,  the  crew  eating  in  the  pantry 
at  their  own  leisure;  1  ^so  had  the  same  complaint  on  the  last  voyage  of  this  vessel 
and  I  again  made  a  mess  in  the  tourist  class  dining  room.  After  two  days  of  this, 
the  men  again  came  to  me  and  toid  me  they  would  rather  eat  in  the  pantries. 
I  then  instructed  Mr.  Jones,  the  asst.  2nd  steward  to  go  down  to  the  mess  and  take 
a,  vote  from  the  men  that  wanted  to  carry  on  with  the  mess.  Out  of  120  men  there 
were  only  8  who  wanted  the  mess;  all  the  rest  of  the  men  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
old  routine  of  eating  in  the  pantries.  80  I  discontinued  the  mess  in  the  tourist 
class  dining  room. 

In  reference  to  serving  late  passengers  and  having  to  eat  in  the  pantry  when  it 
was  in  the  process  of  being  washed  down,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  men  to  eat 
in  the  pantry  when  they  are  washing  down,  because  they  can  carry  the  food  into 
the  dining  room  and  sit  down  and  have  their  meals  there. 
Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     pHiEP  Steward,  8.  S.  "California." 

Signed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  Oct.  1936. 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 
NO.  S8.  s.  s.  "schodack" 

Seaman  complains  that  during  a  fire  and  boat  drill  on  the  above  vessel  it  was 
found  impossible  to  swing  out  any  of  the  boats  due  to  the  fact  that  the  davita 
were  in  such  rusty  condition  that  the  bearings  were  frozen  with  iron  rust. 

Investigation  by  inspectors  of  the  New  York  office  reveals  that  extensive  repairs 
were  made  to  the  boat  davits  of  this  vessel  in  June  1936.  However,  the  inspec- 
tors secured  a  signed  statement  from  Mr.  E.  Riis,  chief  officer  of  the  vessel,  to 
the  effect  that  at  no  time  since  November  I,  1935,  i.  e.,  the  time  he  has  been 
aboard  the  vessel,  has  anything  been  wrong  with  the  boats  or  davits.  Evidently 
the  occurrence  of  which  the  seaman  complains  happened  sometime  late  in  1035 
orearly  in  1936. 

This  vessel  was  inspected  by  the  Baltimore  inspectors  on  April  17,  1935,  but 
inasmuch  as  she  is  a  cargo  vessel  no  real  inspection  was  hrfd  except  a  drydock 
examination  between  that  date  and  her  next  examination,  April  15,  1936,  in  New 
York.  During  that  period  it  is  perfectly  plausible  that  neglected  davit  bearings 
might  l>ecome  inoperative. 

Investigation,  therefore,  discloses  no  violation  of  the  Bureau's  regulations  by 
the  inspectors,  but  would  seem  to  indicate  that  certain  negligence  in  maintenance 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  operators. 

NO.  S9.  S.  S.   "president    ROOSEVELT" 

Seaman  complains  of  size,  inadequacy  of  ventilation,  and  unsanitary  conditions 
of  crew's  quarters.  He  also  mentions  that  a  large  percentage  of  aliens,  mostly  of 
German  extraction,  are  carried  on  this  ship. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  indicates  that  the  crew's  quarters  comply  with 
the  law  in  regard  to  volume  and  decic  area. 

Provisions  of  Public,  808,  and  preparation  of  instructions  in  regard  to  minimum 
requirements  of  crew  accommodation  should  correct  this  situation  complained 
of.  Requirements  of  the  law  in  regard  to  continuous  discharge  tiooks  and  citizen- 
ship which  are  now  in  force  will  cut  down  the  number  of  aliens  employed  on 
American  vessels. 

NO.  00  AND  W.    S.  S.  "MANHATTAN" 

Seaman  complains  of  wording  hours  in  stewards'  department  on  the  above 
Bhip,  the  number  of  aliens  employed,  and  the  inadequacy  of  ventilation  of  crew's 
quarters. 

No  provisions  of  the  law  or  the  Bureau  regulations  apply  to  working  hours  of 
the  members  of  the  steward's  department.  The  provisions  of  Public,  808,  and 
the  Ship  Subsidy  Act  requiring  at  least  75%  of  the  crew  to  be  American  citizens 
will  go  far  toward  correcting  the  condition  complained  of. 

In  regard  to  adequacy  of  crew's  quarters,  a  traveling  inspector  of  this  Bureau 
made  a  trip  on  this  steamer  last  summer  and  found  quarters  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  Several  changes  which  he  recommended  in  regard  to  ventilation  were 
carried  out. 
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Seaman  complains  of  the  condition  ot  the  following  equipment  aboard  the  above 
ahipe:  Lifeboats  are  not  kept  in  repair  and  releasing  gear  unreliable;  lifebuoji 
have  ineufficieDt  buoyancy;  rubber  baskets  on  deadlights  missing,  broken,  ot 
covered  with  paint;  rusty  and  unsafe  condition  of  blocks  of  the  boom  guys'. 
complains  in  general  that  the  annual  inspections  conducted  by  inspectors  of  the 
Bureau  are  neither  thorough  nor  adequate.  He  also  complains  of  the  quality 
of  the  food.  He  further  states  that  a  great  amount  of  overtime  is  worked,  and 
that  the  crew  is  not  divided  into  watches  at  sea. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  was  made  by  an  assistant  inspector  at  New 
York.     A  copy  of  this  investigation  is  quoted  tielow: 

"On  investigating  found  hardly  a  single  item  of  complaint  worth  conBidering. 
One  cork  ring  buoy,  life  line,  was  found  in  bad  condition.  Tested  worst  buoy 
bij'  attaching  a  30-pound  weight  to  same,  then  threw  it  from  deck  to  water,  a 
distance  ot  approximately  20  feet,  with  no  bad  results.  Crew's  quarters  were 
found  clean,  despite  the  fact  that  vessel  had  just  completed  discharge  of  dirt; 
manganese  ore. 

"Chief  steward  was  not  on  board.  Ascertained  from  certain  members  ot  crew 
that  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  were  frequently  served.  Sample  menu  ia  attached. 
Tested  No.  2  lifeboat  releasing  device  and  found  same  operated  satisfactorily 
under  least  expected  conditions.  Cargo  gear  very  good,  with  exception  of  couple 
of  §uy  blocks  which  could  stand  renewing.  Second  officer  asserts  that  crew  is 
divided  into  three  watches  while  at  sea. 

"Port  gaskets  are  mainly  good.  Mostly  all  are  painted — something  almost 
impossible  to  prevent,  due  to  crew's  tendency  to  paint  everything.  A  few  gaskets 
could  stand  renewing,  but  nothing  to  worry  about. 

"From  all  appearances,  it  is  the  opinion  ot  this  inspector  that  cooiplaint  is 
practically  without  foundation. 

(Signed)     "Nathan   Lbvt." 

"From  chief  engineer's  statement,  there  has  been  no  grievance  in  bis  depart- 
ment. Examined  crew's  quarters  and  found  them  clean  and  sanitary.  From 
my  observations,  other  departments  seem  harmonious.  Examined  machinery 
and  equipment  and  consider  them  in  a  safe  operating  condition,  with  one  requiie- 

(Signed)     "Chab.  Martin." 


near  the  water  line  a 

these  port  lights  are  in  the  house  above  the  bulkhead  deck. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  722,  approved  June  20,  1936,  the 
Bureau  was  without  jurisdiction  over  motor  ships  of  this  type,  except  Insofar  as 
the  inspection  of  the  hull  and  boilers  and  requiring  licensed  pilots  and  engineers. 
Sec.  4426,  R.  S.,  specifically  exempted  motor  ships  from  all  other  requirements 
of  title  52. 

NO.     M.    OSNXBAIj     (tr.     S.     LINKS,     AMERICAN     MERCHANT     LINES,     PANAHA-FACOIC) 

Steward  complains  of  over-work  in  stewards'  department  on  American  ships 
■on  the  above  lines  and  the  inadequate  ventilation  in  crews'  quarters. 

This  complaint  is  identical  with  others  already  covered  in  this  report.  See 
490  and  #91. 

NO.    flS.    S.    S.    "PENNSYLVANIA" 

Seaman  complains  ot  the  crew's  quarters  on  the  above  steamer,  stating  that  they 
are  inadequately  ventilated  and  that  they  are  not  provided  with  sufficient  toilet 
facilities,  also  that  ventilation  is  particularly  bad  during  bad  weather  when  the 
ventilators  and  ports  must  of  necessity  be  closed. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  includes  an  affidavit  by  the  chief  oQicer  of  the 
above  steamer,  who  states  that  the  crew's  quarters  are  inspected  daily  by  the 
master  and  deck  officers;  that  the  quarters  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  rumuog 
water  at  all  times  and  are  ventilated  by  two  large  port  holes  and  four  cowl  type 
ventilators. 

Examination  of  the  quarters  by  inspectors  ot  the  Bureau  reveals  that  veritilatioD 
is  somewhat  inadequate  during  bad  weather  when  ventilators  must  of  necessity 
be  closed.  The  statements  previously  made  in  this  report  concerning  monthly 
inspection  ot  crews'  quaiters  and  the  necessity  for  establishing  minimum  require- 
ments  also  apply  in  this  case. 
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NO.  »a.  a.  H.  "DBLHnTO"  (NOW  "golden  bword") 


roiim      

iiivdstiKHtiuii  of  tlio  cuttiplaint  by  JUHpeotora  uf  Uio  Now  York  olllce  r 
that  tlio  Mhip'H  log  boara  out  tlie  Mjameti'fl  Htatoincnt  that  the  boiler  tiibeu  were  In 
ft  loaky  ooiuUtiiiii  uii  Juiiu  4,  1934.  Tho  tihip  wax,  however,  Kmiitod  a  cortiHoatfl 
(it  iiixpoutlon  by  InttnootorH  at  the  port  of  buitton  oti  January  1034,  at  whioh  time 
insiieotiuti  recorclH  nliow  that  the  hollom  were  Hubtnitterl  to  teetM  atui  wore  found 
to  bo  in  a  fit  condition  after  the  following  orders  relative  to  boiler  repairs  were 
comiiliod  with: 

(1)  Uenew  six  staybolts  in  port  boiler.  Hoiiew  thirty-two  rivets  in  port  boiler. 
Clean  and  Hoale  port  Iwiior  internally. 

(2)  Itoiiew  hIx  Htayltolts  in  starboard  boiler,  lienow  5  boiler  tubes  in  star- 
boanl  boiler.     Clean  and  scale  starboard  lioiior. 

The  boilors  wore  oiieratod  approxiiuatoly  five  months  from  the  time  tbo  vosnel 
was  certificated  at  llonton,  MasHaohiiaettH,  January  20,  1D34,  until  tho  date  of  the 
oomiilaint,  Juno  25,  1034.  If,  dnrinR  tills  timo,  salt  water,  oil,  or  areaxe,  or  a 
comnlnatlon  of  oaeh,  onterod  the  bollur,  tho  tuboa  would  become  loaKv  and  fail, 
and  noithor  tbo  Ituruau  or  the  Department  can  be  lield  roaponBlblo,  there  boing 
no  apparent  violation  of  tlio  law,  or  tbo  rules  and  regulations. 


Seaman  allegeH  he  was  placed  on  day  work  during  voyage  of  the  above  vosmI 
from  San  Pedro  to  Philadelphia,  even  tliougli  he  was  assigned  to  the  12  to  4 

Inasmiioh  as  this  affidavit  was  made  on  April  23,  1936,  ttie  allegationi  of  the 
Boaman,  oven  though  true,  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of  any  statute  or  regu- 
lation administered  by  tho  bureau.  Tlie  provisions  of  Public,  808,  now  require 
that  tho  sailors  bo  divided  into  tliree  watolies;  that  lioonsed  offloera,  sailors,  co^ 

EiasBcrs,  flromen,  oilers,  and  water  tenders  shall,  while  at  sea,  bo  divided  into 
hroe  watolies  as  nearly  equal  as  posaiblo,  whioli  watches  shall  be  kept  on  duty 
■ucoosalvoly. 

Therefore,  under  tho  ])rovision  of  law,  no  similar  oomplainta  should  be  reoeived 
unless  reported  as  violation  by  onforcoraont  officers  of  the  Bureau. 

Tho  Hoaman'o  Aot  of  MarcJi  4,  1015,  required  that  sailors  be  divided  Into  at 
least  two  watches  to  be  koiit  on  duty  sucocHslvely.  The  only  remedy  for  viola- 
tion of  tills  act  wa«  that  tho  soaman  might  domnnd  his  discharge.  However, 
this  has  )>ecn  remedied  by  the  act  of  June  2G,  1936,  Public,  808,  which  assesses 
a  monetary  penalty  agaimtt  tho  master. 

no.  M.    B.  B.  "rRBSlDRNT  HARDINO" 

8eaman  complains  of  sounding  valve  in  the  firemen's  quarters  whloh  leaks  gai 
from  the  fuel  oil  tanks. 

A  traveling  inspector  from  thin  1turi<aii  reported  this  matter  on  August  1986 
and  the  valvo  was  nmiuvod  from  the  quarters,  the  sounding  pipe  being  extended 
up  thniugh  tlio  next  dock. 

NO.  w.  s.  8.  "auurican  hbrchant" 

Seaman  com]iliiinH  that  on  tho  above  shii)  lifeboats  wore  ropalrod  and  painted 
inside  white  tho  Hblp  was  In  London,  and  tliat  the  gear  was  not  projierlv  stowed 
Inside  tho  lifrbout  wlii'ti  thii  ship  siillod.  He  also  complaitis  about  the  food,  the 
crowded  cri'w'ti  iiiiartfrs,  and  tbo  ventilation  of  the  forecastle. 

In  roganlH  to  tiic  ropairn  of  lifeboats,  tlie  Iliiroau  finds  no  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions in  milking  Miich  ropalrn  whilo  tho  ship  was  in  port.  In  regard  to  the  crqwded 
conditliiiiH  of  the  cn^w'it  ([uarterH,  the  ventilation,  etc.,  previous  statements  in  this 
regard,  In  this  report,  apply  also  to  this  oomplaint. 

In  ntgard  to  einnplaint  about  tlie  food,  statements  made  in  response  to  oom- 
plnlnt  No.  8(1,  I'rcaiileiil  I'otk,  apply  equally  to  this  case. 

NO.  101.    "MANHATTAN" 

Beaniaii  ciijiiplnliii  about  tho  mctlitid  of  conducting  lifeboat  drills  on  tho  above 
steamer;  of  tho  fact  that  tlio  steward's  department  must  eat  in  a  hurry  and  manv 
times  standing  np;  and  uf  tlie  crowded  conditions  of  the  crew'i  quarters  and  venti- 
lation of  same. 
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See  response  to  complaints  concerning  the  S.  S.  Washington  which  is  identical 
with  the  above.  The  Washington  ie  a  sister  ship  of  the  S.  S.  Mankatlan.  These 
responses  are  contained  in  comphiintfi  Nos.  66,  67,  76,  77,  and  80. 

NO.   102,    8.  8.  "WASHINGTON" 

Seaman  complains  of  the  crew's  quarters,  the  food,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
boat  drill. 

In  regard  to  the  boat  drill  he  states  that  during  four  trips  he  has  never  seen  the 
boats  lowered  to  the  water's  edKe. 

See  responses  to  similar  complaints  concerning  the  S.  S.  Manhattan,  sister  ship, 
in  regard  to  failure  to  lower  boats  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Bureau's  regulationa 
do  not  require  that  this  be  done  except  at  annual  inspection.  During  the  regular 
fire  and  boat  drill  the  boats  must  be  swung  out  and  made  ready  for  lowering. 


Seaman  complains  of  cramped  quarters  in  the  forecastle  and  that,  due  to  im- 
proper ventilation,  installation,  and  arrangement,  the  seamen  cannot  sleep  in 
summer  because  of  the  heat,  nor  can  they  sleep  in  winter  because  of  the  condensa- 
tion on  the  underside  of  the  steel  deck  overhead. 

An  examination  by  an  inspector  of  the  New  York  office  on  January  21,  1937, 
indicates  that  so  far  as  cubic  capacity  is  concerned,  the  quarters  of  the  crew  of  the 
Exeter  are  well  within  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Insofar  as  the  total  deck  area  is 
concerned,  it  is  adequate  and  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Much  of  this  area,  how- 
ever, is  obstructed  by  lockers  for  seamen's  clothing,  etc.  Report  of  the  inspectors 
does  show  that  insofar  as  deck  area  is  concerned  in  some  rooms,  although  the  total 
floor  area  of  the  room  is  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  i.  e..  obstructed  area 
plus  open  area,  etc.,  the  floor  space  available  is  insutiicient  for  the  comfort  of  the 
number  of  men  berthed  there. 

Investigation  of  adequacy  of  crews'  quarters  is  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau, 
and  in  the  case  of  existing  ships  alterations  are  being  ordered  to  correct  theea 
conditions. 

As  far  as  ventilation  and  heat  are  concerned,  investigation  indicated  that  these 
requirements  are  at  a  bare  minimum.  Investigation  indicated  that  there  was  soma 
leakage  of  the  deck  overhead  and  the  inspector  states  that  these  matters  were 
corrected.  Insofar  as  condensation  is  concerned,  this  should  be  at  a  minimum  as 
the  steel  inside  the  quarters  is  insulated  with  ground  cork  insulation. 

The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  law  and  regulations  in  regard  to  crew's  quarters 
on  this  ship. 


An  examination  made  by  a  traveling  inspector  of  the  steamship  Exochorda, 
aister  ship  of  the  steamship  Exeter,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
crew's  quarters.  Memijers  of  the  crew  who  are  now  present  on  the  vessel  were 
questioned  and  stated  that  they  had  no  complaint  to  make  with  conditions. 
"The  bulkheads  in  the  quarters  are  steel  and  those  on  the  outboard  side  and  the 
under  side  of  the  deck  were  sprayed  with  cork  paint  to  prevent  sweating.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  leaks  or  moisture  in  the  quarters.  Ventilation  appeared  to 
be  ample  through  port  holes,  ventilators,  and  electric  fans. 

NO.  103.  B.  s.  "bxeteb" 
See  complaint  No.  100. 

See  complaint  No.  100. 


NO.  104.  a.  s.  "president  boosevelt" 

Seaman  complains  of  crowded  conditions  in  the  quarters  for  the  stewards  and 
of  the  ventilation  in  same;  also  states  that  boat  drills  are  not  properly  held,  either 
in  New  York  or  in  Hamburg.     He  further  states  that  most  of  the  crew  are  German. 

In  investigation  of  this  complaint,  the  Bureau  secured  an  affidavit  from  the 
chief  ofiicer  of  the  above  ship  which  is  quoted  below,  as  is  the  investigation  of 
Bureau's  inspector  at  New  York. 

AfRdavit 

"In  reply  to  complaint  against  this  vessel  of  voyage  covering  December  25th, 
1935-Jan.  19th,  1936.  I  was  on  this  vessel  as  chief  officer,  in  which  capacity  I 
have  served  on  this  vessel  from  August  1934  to  the  present  date.     In  reference  to 
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complaint  regarding  gloryhole  mentioned  the  statement  made  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated. 

"In  the  meantime,  about  tliree  mouths  ago,  this  compartment  ha-s  been  discon- 
tinued (or  the  use  of  the  crew  and  is  at  present  used  as  a  storeroom  for  the  steward's 
department.  Members  of  the  crew  assigned  to  this  room  are  now  quartered  in 
converted  section  of  third  class  passenger  accommodation. 

"In  reference  to  laoat  drilis  mentioned  in  this  complaint  at  that  particular  time 
of  year  it  is  possible  that  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  swinging  boats  on  davits  at 
sea  would  be  dangerous  to  the  men  and  gear;  under  such  conditions  boats  or  davits 
would  not  be  swung,  but  in  all  coses  where  weather  permits  boats  and  davits  are 
swung  out.  Mention  of  the  boats  not  t>eing  touched  for  one  year  is  entirely  false 
as  the  boats  are  inspected  frequently  by  officers  of  the  steamboat  inspection  service 
as  well  as  every  trip  at  Hamburg  where  boats  and  gear  are  inspected  by  representa- 
tive of  the  German  Board  of  Trade.  At  this  time  when  weather  permits  one  or 
two  boats  are  lowered  to  water  and  crew  e.xercised  at  oars.  Besides  this  1  have  all 
l>oats  and  gear  examined  and  checked  every  voyage,  and  I  personally  see  to  it  that 
boats  and  gear  are  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard. 

"In  reference  to  the  crew  not  being  present  at  drill  in  Hamburg  this  is  false  as- 
the  German  Board  of  Trade  demands  that  all  members  be  present  except  thos» 
atwolutely  necessary  for  safe  operation  of  ship.  In  addition  to  this  boats'  crews 
are  always  checked  from  boat  cards  and  missing  members  punished  according  to> 
regulations. 

"The  statement  saying  tliat  steward's  department  is  100%   German  is  false. 
The  majority  of  this  dept.  are  German  born  but  naturalized  U.  S.  citizens  and 
meet  with  requirements  of  the  shipping  commissioners. 
"RespectfuUy, 

Wm.  Dotighertt,  Chief  Officer." 

(seal) 

Investigation 

"Complaint  #104  against  S.  S.  President  Roosevell  has  t>een  investigated  and 
sworn  statement  of  Wm.  Dougherty,  chief  officer  is  attached.  The  steward's 
quarters  mentioned  have  been  discontinued  and  outside  rooms  are  now  provided 
io  another  part  of  the  vessel,  said  change  being  to  provide  more  suitable  Quar- 
ters. Examination  of  records  show  that  fire  and  boat  drills  were  held  regularly 
and  that  those  conducted  by  inspectors  of  this  service  were  satisfactory.  The 
complainant  made  a  voyage  in  the  winter,  at  which  time  weather  conditions 
often  make  it  impractical  to  swing  lifeboats  on  account  of  danger  of  damaging 
equipment  and  injury  to  the  crew. 

"(Signed)     J.  T.  Drake, 

"Aist,  Inapector  Hulls." 

no.  105.    8.  S.  "CABPLAKA" 

Seaman  complaina  that  crew's  quarters  are  uninhabitable  and  unsanitary  in 
that  the  crew's  toilets  arc  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  quarters  that  the  stench 
is  intolerable.    He  further  alleges  tliat  boat  drills  were  not  property  held. 

Investigation  by  inspectors  at  Philadelphia  indicates  that  toilets  are  in  close 

Eroximity  to  the  mess  room  and  quarters.  However,  the  toilets  were  found  to 
e  clean.  Stench,  according  to  the  inspectors  at  Philadelphia,  ia  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  toilets  are  continually  flushed  with  water  in  which  the  vessel  is  Qoatina 
in  Philadelphia  this  being  river  water  which  contains  considerable  amount  S 
sewage.  Toe  inspectors  state  that  when  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  no  odor  should  be 
noticeable. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  868,  crew's  quarters  must  be  inspected  periodi- 
cally, and  if  possible,  at  least  once  each  month.  The  Bureau  is  making  every 
effort  to  correct  conditions  such  as  described  aboard  the  Carplaka. 

In  regard  to  the  allegation  of  fire  and  boat  drills  not  being  held  properly, 
investigation  shows  tliat  the  master  did  miss  two  periodical  drills,  and  fo:  ttus 
reason  lie  was  reprimanded  by  the  local  inspectors  conducting  the  investigation. 

NO.  K».   8.  8.  "HAITI" 

Seaman  complains  that  the  space  assigned  for  hospital  accommodation  as  re- 
quired by  law  was  regularly  used  by  messmen  and  others  of  the  steward's  depart* 
tnent  as  quarters.  The  seaman  further  alleges  tliat  although  he  has  been  going 
to  sea  since  1931  he  has  never  taken  part  in  an  actual  boat  drill  where  boats 
were  placed  on  the  water  and  the  crew  exercised  in  their  use. 

The  investigation  including  a  sworn  statement  by  Captain  Iiong,  the  master, 
reveals  that  on  the  voyage  from  New  York  on  August  20,  1935,  to  the  Wert 
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Indies,  the  ship  had  a  full  passenger  list  and  additional  men  were  assigned  to  the 
steward's  department.  The  captain  states  that  at  this  time  it  was  necessary  that 
these  additional  men  occupy  the  hospital  as  no  other  quarters  were  available. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  master's  statement  is  quoted  below: 

"Since  that  voyage  of  August  20th,  1035,  the  crew  accoounodations  on  the 
Haiti  have  been  rearranged  so  as  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  using  the  crew's  hos- 
pital as  sleeping  accoimnodation.  The  space  that  was  then  used  as  hoBpital  is 
now  assigned  to  the  quartermaeters  and  two  cooms  aft  that  were  formerly  pas- 
senger quarters  have  Deen  fitted  up  as  a  crew's  hospital  where  the  men  can  be 
better  taken  care  of  than  they  were  in  the  old  hospital." 

The  statement  of  the  Bureau's  inspectors  bears  out  the  master's  atatement 
that  the  crew's  accommodations  have  been  increased.  At  the  present  time  she 
has  accommodation  for  106  members  of  the  crew,  including  the  master,  every 
one  of  which  is  assigned  a  separate  berth  exclusive  of  the  hospital  space. 

Investigation  indicates  that  the  ship  was  certificated  for  a  larger  number  of 
crew  for  which  she  had  proper  accommodation. 

Provisions  of  Pubhc,  808,  which  require  inspection  of  crew's  quarters,  etc., 
•very  month,  will  necessitate  the  promulgation  of  administrative  regulations  in 
this  connection  and  such  regulations,  together  with  the  inspections  required  by 
law,  will  correct  deficiencies  in  amount  and  character  of  crew  acoonunodation  now 
existing. 

NO.  lOT.  S.  B.  "CABOLTN" 

Seaman  complains  of  excessive  amount  of  overtime  work  aboard  this  ship  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  work  cargo  day  and  night  or  forfeit  their  jobs. 

The  provisions  of  Public  808,  enacted  by  the  74th  Congress,  which  are  now  in 
effect,  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  on  ship  board  to  eight  hours  per  day  with  certain 
exceptions.  The  provisions  of  this  act  wilJ,  it  is  hoped,  go  far  toward  eliminating 
excessive  overtime  such  as  is  complained  of  by  this  seaman. 

There  is  no  violation  of  the  law  or  regulations  in  force  at  that  time. 

NO.  108.  B.  B.  "BOirTHBBN  CBOBS" 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  which  alleges  that  the  motor-boat  davits  were 
weak;  that  they  were  repaired  at  sea;  that  the  food  was  poor;  and  that  the  crew's 
quarters  were  too  cold  to  sleep  in,  reveals  the  following; 

Regarding  the  boat  davits  reinforcement,  reference  is  made  to  complwnt  No,  32. 

As  to  the  food,  Mr.  Gunderson,  assistant  inspector  of  bulls  of  the  New  Yotli 
office,  reports  the  followingr 

"Regarding  bad  food:  Mr.  Fluck  the  chief  officer  states  that  no  complaints 
from  the  crew  about  food  have  come  to  him  since  the  complaint  of  N.  W.  Christen- 
Ben,  he  also  states  that  at  the  time  complaint  was  made  about  the  food,  the  men 
complaining  had  returned  from  the  shore  intoxicated,  one  hour  after  the  regular 
mea)  time  and  found  the  food  of  good  quality  in  a  steam  table  and  more  or  leas 
dried.  On  that  particular  day  the  supper  consist«d  of  frankfurters  and  sauer- 
kraut, boiled  potatoes,  noodles,  cold  meat,  lettuce  salad,  cake,  Jam,  cheese,  and 
coSee.  Since  that  voyage  this  company  has  excluded  frankfurters  from  all  crew 
bill  of  fares. 

"Regarding  cold  crews  quarters:  Examined  crews  focsle  and  found  two  (2) 
new  20  chamber  steam  radiators  had  just  been  installed  making  a  total  of  sii 
radiators  in  the  focsle.  'There  was  one  ventilator  open  to  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  and  the  starboard  alleyway  door  was  open.  "The  temperature  inside  focsle 
was  70  degrees  F.  The  atmosphere  temperature  at  this  time  being  42  degrees  P. 
Therefore  I  consider  these  crews  quarters  adequately  heated." 

NO.  loe.  M.  fi.  "CITY  or  new  tork" 

Seaman  complains  that  chicken  coops  on  the  boat  deck  Interfered  witti  getUnR 
to  the  after  davits  of  boats  6  and  6,  and  furthermore  that  the  fire  hydrants  aboard 
the  vessel  were  not  painted  a  uniform  color. 

This  complaint  was  dismissed  without  further  investigation  inasmuch  as  chicken 
co^s  as  such  can  be  disposed  of  In  short  order  and  in  emeigency. 

"niere  is  no  regulations  of  the  Bureau  which  require  fire  hydrants  to  be  painted 
a  uniform  color. 


Seaman  complains  of  laxity  in  mtuntenance  of  lookut  aboard  the  above  vessel, 
which  being  a  tank  vessel  loaded  with  inflammable  car^,  he  cites  as  being  an 
flxtremely  Imzardoiis  practice,  contrary  to  good  seatansbip. 
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Good  aeamanahip  vould  require  that  a  lookout  be  maintained.  However,  it 
has  long  been  the  practice  aroonR  seamen  to  call  the  lookout  aft  juat  beefore  dawn 
to  start  cleanfjig  up  the  wheel  house  and  chart  room.  This  is  only  done  if  the 
weather  is  clear  and  no  vessels  are  in  sight.  A  lookout  is  maintained  at  all  times, 
but  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  on  watch  no  further  lookout  is  necessary  for  the 
short  time  intervening,  it  is  dispensed  with. 


The  complainant  alleges  that  during  the  period  from  March  22  to  April  14, 
1936.  school  boys  and  cab  drivers  were  shipped  on  this  vessel,  they  having  no 
certificates  or  documents  whatsoever,  and  in  order  to  get  around  the  law,  members 
of  the  crew  were  asked  to  submit  their  lifeboat  certificates  to  the  chief  officer,  who 
used  them  for  the  men  who  were  shipped.  An  examination  of  the  ship's  articles 
for  the  period  in  question  iQdicat«s  that  able  seamen  and  lifeboatmen  all  held 

6 roper  certificate.  The  Bureau's  records  indicate  that  the  certificates  were  issued 
t  due  form  to  the  holders  who  signed  the  articles.  The  shipping  commisEioner 
at  New  York  stated  that  no  certificate  would  be  credited  to  a  man  on  the  articles 
unless  the  signature  of  the  seaman  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  certificate 
corresponded  with  the  signature  of  the  seaman  on  the  articles.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  violation  of  the  law  or  any  other  irregularity  on  board  this 

NO.    lis.   S.   S.   "BXAWBLIA" 

The  complaining  seaman  states  that  due  to  improper  hatch  covers  he  fell  into 
the  lower  hold,  sustaining  serious  injury.  A  review  of  the  company's  records  in 
this  matter  indicates  that  this  seaman  did  fall  through  an  open  hatch  into  the 
lower  hold.  The  accident  occurred  about  10.30  a.  m.  on  December  12,  1935, 
while  the  seaman  was  proceeding  into  the  lower  hold  to  examine  bilges.  It 
appears  that  the  hatch  covers  were  on  on  the  upper  deck  and,  consequently, 
there  was  little  or  no  light  in  the  'tween  decks.  It  being  dark,  the  seaman  was 
feeling  his  way  along  and  missed  his  footing,  falling  through  a  space  where  a 
hatch  cover  had  been  left  off.  The  seaman  was  placed  in  the  American  Hospital 
at  Istanbul,  and  later  returned  to  the  United  States  on  another  vessel  of  the 
company.  On  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  was  conducted  to  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital at  Staten  Island,  remaining  there  from  February  24  to  April  28,  1936. 
The  company's  records  indicate  that  all  possible  was  done  for  this  man,  and  that 
the  court  awarded  him  $25,000  in  dainages.  Copies  of  the  reports  in  this  matter, 
made  by  the  master,  officers  of  the  ship,  and  the  seaman  in  question,  are  attached 
hereto.  The  complainant  also  alleges  that  one  George  Jackson,  third  officer,  fell 
in  a  similar  manner  and  was  awarded  $24,000  in  damages.  The  company's 
records  bear  this  statement  out.  There  is  no  record  in  the  local  inspectors' 
office  of  this  accident  having  occurred,  such  reports  not  being  required  by  law 
at  that  time. 

The  Examelia  is  classified  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  complies 
with  their  regulations  governing  hatch  beams  and  covers.  The  Bureau  has  no 
specific  rules  or  regulations  governing  the  construction  of  hatches. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  the  complainant  was  able  to  push  a  scraper 
through  the  bottom  of  lifeboats,  an  inspector  visited  the  Exemelia  on  June  26, 
1936,  and  examined  all  the  lifeboats  which  were  found  in  good  condition  except 
Numbers  1  and  3,  and  this  inspector  found  that  the  necessary  repairs  had  already 
been  started  on  these  lifeboats. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  Examtlia  was  questioned  by  the  local  inspector  as  to 
whether  he  had  borrowed  a  boat  compass  for  any  of  his  lifeboats.  He  denied  all 
knowledge  of  this. 

Drills  held  aboard  this  vessel  by  an  inspector  from  the  service  demonstrated 
that  the  crew  was  well  trained  and  the  equipment  in  satisfactory  condition. 

NO.   IM.  SBIPS  or  THE  AUXBICAS  KBBOHANT  LINBB 

Seaman  complains  that  ships  operated  by  the  American  Merchant  Lines,  i.  e., 
the  American  Banker,  American  Trader,  American  Importer,  etc.,  are  under- 
manned in  the  engine  department  in  that  only  one  fireman  and  one  water  tender 
are  on  watch  in  charge  of  six  water-tube  boilers.  Seaman  claims  that  two  firemen 
and  one  water  tender  should  be  required. 

Inspection  records  indicate  that  at  all  times  the  certificates  of  inspection  of 
vessels  operated  by  the  above  company  have  required  sufficient  firemen  and  water 
tenders;  providing  two  firemen  and  one  water  tender  on  each  watch. 
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The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  Had  the  com- 
plainant cited  a  specific  ship  and  would  have  charged  a  violation,  further  investi- 
gation could  have  iieen  made.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  certificates  of 
inspection  require  the  crew  cited  above,  the  probability  of  the  ship's  being  under- 
manned as  charged  is  extremely  remote. 


Former  quartermaster  on  the  above  steamer  complains  that  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  are  shipped  aboard  Grace  Line  ships,  in  particular  on  the  Santa  Inez, 
and  that  fire  and  boat  drills  were  exceedingly  poor  because  the  majority  of  the 
men  could  not  understand  English.  He  further  complains  that  due  to  the  various 
cliques  of  foreigners  on  board  the  vessel,  the  American  citizens  in  the  crew  were 
discriminated  against.  He  further  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Santa 
Inez  carries  passengers  and  mail  and  is  subsidized.  He  further  states  that  out 
of  96  in  the  crew,  40  were  full  fledged  Americans.  The  complaint  contains  a 
further  allegation  that  forei^ers  were  given  lifeboat  and  able-seamen  certificates 
who  did  not  have  their  citizenship  papers  and  who  could  not  understand  the 
English  language. 

AJi  analysis  of  this  complaint  shows  no  violation  of  the  law  or  the  Bureau's 
reflations  in  force  at  that  time. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  will  go  far  to  correct  the  situation  which  the 
seaman  complains  of  since  subsidized  passenger  ships  are  required  to  carry  a 
crew,  80  percent  of  which  are  native-bom  or  fully  naturalized  American  citizens. 

"nie  law  does  not  require  that  a  seaman  be  an  American  citizen  in  order  to 
receive  an  able  seaman  or  a  lifeboat  man  certificate. 

NO.  117.  8.  s.  "amekican  banker" 

Seaman  complains  of  crowded  and  poorly  ventilated  crew's  quarters,  also  the 
poor  food.  He  further  alleges  that  in  a  lifeboat  drill  one  lifeboat  could  not  be 
moved  because  the  davit  worm  was  frozen. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  by  the  local  inspectors  of  New  York  reveals 
that  the  crew's  quarters  are  of  the  size  required  by  law  and  are  suitably  ventilated. 
The  investigation  further  reveals  that  the  same  food  is  served  the  crew  as  Is 
served  the  passengers. 

The  Bureau's  file  contains  affidavits  from  the  chief  officer  and  the  chief  steward 
in  regard  to  crew's  quarters,  ventilation,  and  also  the  food.  The  affidavit  of  the 
chief  officer  states  that  since  his  employment  on  that  vessel  in  1928  until  the  time 
of  writing,  November  9,  1936,  he  has  had  no  difficulty  with  the  lifeboats  and  life* 
boat  davits,  and  that  They  are  all  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  law  or  the  Bureau's  regulations. 

NO.  IIB.    3.  S.   "CA1.AMAHES" 

Seaman  complains  of  size,  condition  of  crew's  quarters,  improper  ventilation, 
and  further  complains  of  boat  drills  which  were  apparently  quite  well  conducted 
as  the  boats  were  actually  placed  in  the  water. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  by  inspectors  of  the  New  York  office  indicates 
that  the  crew's  quarters  nere  of  the  size  required  bv  law  and  are  properly  venti- 
lated. 

Quoted  below  is  portion  of  an  affidavit  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  Calamaret: 

"This  company  has  always  been  much  concerned  that  the  best  of  conditions  be 

Provided  for  the  crew.  The  crew's  quarters  have  not  been  leaky  at  any  time. 
'he  food  has  always  been  of  the  best  and  served  by  three  messmen.  Ventilation 
in  crew's  space  is  made  by  two  doors,  three  cowl  ventilators,  seven  muchroom 
ventilators,  electric  fans,  and  air  ports  in  sides  of  vessel.  No  complaints  have 
been  made  as  stated. 

Regarding  boat  drills:  They  are  held  once  a  week  at  sea,  and  in  addition,  same 
week  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  a  drill  is  held  so  as  to  get  boats  into  the  water  and 
crew  exercised  at  oars.  In  other  words,  all  boats  are  in  the  water  and  crew  exer- 
cised once  a  month.     I  consider  this  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  time  of  hoisting  boats  into  position  would  not  exceed  twenty  minutes  to 
one-half  hour  per  boat." 

The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  law  or  the  regulations. 
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NO.   119.  S.  8.  "PATJL8BORO" 

The  complainant  alleges  that  while  he  was  serving  on  the  S.  S.  Paidsboro  he 
found  conditions  very  poor,  that  there  were  nine  men  in  the  "gloryhole,"  the  odor 
w&s  terrible,  there  was  no  ventilation,  there  was  a  laxity  of  fire  drills,  and  the  crew 
was  not  properly  trained.  Also,  a  new  ice  box  had  been  installed  which  con- 
taminated the  food. 

With  reference  to  this  complaiDt,  a  traveling  inspector  of  this  oRice  visited  the 
S.  S.  PauhboTo  and  the  crew  quarters,  particularly  the  seamen's  forecastle  where 
at  the  present  time  there  arc  six  men  quartered.  Captain  Tytian  stated  that  four 
years  ago  whea  he  joined  the  ship  there  were  nine  men  berthed  in  this  space- 
However,  he  had  three  of  the  men  removed  and  placed  in  another  room.  This 
room  was  measured  by  the  traveling  inspector  and  the  superftcial  square  feet  was 
found  to  be  273.28,  which  if  nine  men  had  been  quartered  in  this  place  gave 
30  square  feet  per  man,  although  the  law  only  required  16  square  feet. 

The  firemen  and  wipers  forecastle,  where  five  men  were  berthed,  had  an  area  of 
176.4  square  feet,  which  allowed  35  square  feet  per  man.  All  other  members  of 
the  crew  were  in  rooms  berthing  not  more  than  two  or  three  men  and  the  average 
deck  area  per  man  was  approximately  38  square  feet. 

All  the  smaller  rooms  were  ventilated  by  means  of  two  14-inch  port  holes  on  the 
outside  of  the  ship,  one  electric  fan,  and  a  grill  work  over  the  top  of  the  inside 
bulkhead.  The  sailors'  forecastle  where  six  men  were  berthed,  had  two  14-inch 
air  ports  on  the  fore  end  and  three  along  the  outside,  two  electric  fans,  and  grill 
work  over  the  inside  bulkhead.  All  rooms  opened  onto  alleyways  each  side  of  the 
boiler  room  and  fire  room  casing,  and  over  the  top  of  these  alleyways  were  hinged 
skylights. 

The  log  book  was  examined  for  the  number  of  drills  held,  and  from  the  period 
of  February  12,  1936,  to  May  2,  1S36,  there  were  twelve  drills,  no  drills  being 
held  between  February  15  and  March  1,  as  the  vessel  was  being  laid  up  for  re- 
pairs. The  captain  stated  that  it  was  a  company  rule  that  immediately  upon 
the  vessel  arrl\'itig  at  sea  the  crew  must  be  mustered  and  instructed  in  their 
various  duties  at  emergency  drills,  and  a  day  or  two  later  a  complete  drill  was 
held.  In  view  of  the  number  of  drills  entered  in  the  log  book,  there  Is  not  much 
question  that  the  crew  knew  what  their  respective  duties  were. 

The  ice  box  and  steward's  stores  were  examined  and  found  to  be  in  a  clean  and 
fresh  condition.  The  captain  stated  that  a  new  ice  box  was  installed  about  two 
years  ago  and  at  that  time  the  tar  that  was  used  in  constructing  this  ice  box 
did  affect  the  food.  However,  this  food  was  destroyed  and  new  stores  ordered, 
which  were  kept  in  the  chilled  room  until  the  new  ice  box  had  been  properly 
aired  out. 

There  appears  to  be  no  violation  of  the  law  or  rules  and  regulations  insofar  as 
drills  and  sanitary  conditions  obtain  on  board  this  vessel. 


Seaman  complains  of  the  food  and  crew's  quarters  on  the  above  ship. 
See  response  to  c  omplaint   No.   25  regarding  the  same  ship  and  complaints 
Nos.  65,  183,  84,  85,  31  and  99,  concerning  ships  of  the  same  hue. 

NO.    121.    PANAMA    PACIFIC    AND    MCNSON    LINES 

Seaman  complains  of  conditions  aboard  ship's  operated  by  the  above  lines  stat- 
ing that  the  crew's  quarters  are  not  habitable,  and  the  food  is  poor. 

Response  to  complaints  concerning  similar  conditions  on  other  ships  are  appli- 
cable to  this  complaint.  The  adoption  of  minimum  requirements  as  to  crews' 
quarters  and  some  provisions  for  the  periodical  inspection  of  food  and  stores,  will 
go  far  to  correct  the  conditions  complained  of. 

The  complainant  alleges  that  he  was  employed  o 
and  the  S.  S.  Western  World  and  that  he  had  seen  as 

in  one  small  room.  He  saw  one  of  these  men  die  and  then  be  buried  at  sea  be- 
cause of  bad  living  conditions.  He  also  saw  shipmates  lying  in  the  hospital 
because  of  bad  food.  He  further  states  that  two-thirds  of  the  crew  were  aliens 
or  Filipinos  and  could  not  speak  enough  English  to  go  where  the  officers  assigned 

The  articles  and  the  official  log  of  the  S.  S.  Weitem  World  during  the  period 
between  February  13,  1936,  and  March  26,  1936,  at  which  time  the  complainant 
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was  a  member  of  the  crew,  were  e^tamined.     The  nationality  of  the  unlicensed 

personnel  of  this  vessel  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  In  the  deck  department  20 
native-born  citizens,  13  naturaliiied  citizens,  and  3  alieos.  In  the  eiiKine  depart- 
ment 19  native-born  citizens,  13  naturalized  citizens,  9  aliens,  4  FUipinos,  and 
3  Porto  Ricans.  In  the  steward's  department  41  native-born  citizens,  24  natu- 
ralized citizens,  21  aliens,  1  Filipino,  and  1  Furto  Rican.  Summarizing  there 
would  be  134  citizens  and  38  aliens  in  the  crew,  giving  a  percentage  of  aliens  of 
about  22  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  official  log  of  this  vessel  failed  to 
develop  thkt  there  had  been  any  death  or  burial  at  sea  on  this  veseel. 

An  examination  of  the  articles  of  the  S.  8.  AmeHcan  Legion  between  Januaty 
30,  1936,  and  March  13,  1936,  showed  that  the  citizenship  of  the  crew  was  as 
follows:  Deck  department,  21  native  born,  14  naturalized,  2  aliens,  I  Porto 
Rican,  1  Filipino.  Engine  department,  26  native  born,  13  naturalized  citizens, 
2  aliens,  4  Porto  Ricans,  and  2  Filipinos.  In  the  steward's  department,  41 
native  born,  22  naturalized,  21  aliens,  2  Porto  Ricans,  and  1  Filipino.  Sum- 
marizing, there  would  be  88  native  bom,  49  naturalized,  25  aliens,  7  Porto 
Ricans,  and  4  Filipinos,  the  percentage  of  aliens  being  17  per  cent.  An  exajnina- 
tion  of  the  official  log  of  this  vessel  showed  no  deaths  or  burials  at  sea. 

The  crew  Quarters  at  that  time  complied  strictly  with  the  requirement  of  the 
law  as  to  deck  area  and  cubic  feet  of  space  per  man.  Since  then  the  third-class 
passenger  quarters  have  been  rearranged  to  accommodate  the  stewards,  and 
more  space  has  been  given  over  to  the  engine  and  deck  crews. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  violation  of  the  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  on  these 
vessels. 

NO.  123.  "sANTA  locia" 

Seaman  complains  of  lack  of  properly  certificated  men  to  man  the  lifeboats  and 
of  the  untrained  Chinese  stewards  who  jeopardize  the  safety  of  both  the  passengers 
and  crew  by  the  inability  to  understand  English  and  carry  out  orders. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  Includes  an  affidavit  from  Captain  W.  S.  Renaut, 
master  of  the  above  ship,  which  is  quoted  below: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  the  crew  on  board  tlie  S.  S.  Santa  Lueia,  of  which  I  was 
master  from  Dec.  21,  1935,  to  July  31,  1936  was  comprised  of  as  follows:  Deck 
department,  31;  engine  department,  36;  steward  department,  126. 

''The  current  certificate  of  inspection  of  the  Santa  Lueia  calls  tor  the  following 
deck  crew:  1  master,  I  chief  mate,  1  second  mate,  1  third  mate,  3  quartermasters, 
8  able  seamen,  and  4  seamen.  We  carry  more  than  the  certificate  c^ls  for, 
namely ;  1  master,  1  chief  mate,  I  first  mate,  1  second  mate,  1  third  mate,  2  junior 
third  mates,  2  cadets,  1  boatswain,  1  carpenter,  1  carpenter's  mate,  4  quarter- 
masters, 8  able  seamen,  and  4  seamen. 

"The  total  number  of  certified  lifeboatmen  carried  on  board  is  26  as  per  cer- 
tificate of  inspection. 

"Cadets  carried  assist  the  watch  officer's  and  all  hold  third  mate  licensee  as  well 
as  lifeboat  certificates. 

"The  Chinese  carried.on  board  number  26  and  they  (ire  engaged  in  the  galley 
and  laundry. 

"We  have  a  fire  and  boat  drill  every  week  and  every  voyage,  and  lifeboatp  are 
put  in  the  water  in  charge  of  an  officer  and  3  lifeboat  men  who  instruct  the  rest  of  the 
crew  how  to  handle  a  boat  with  oars  and  under  sail  as  well  as  prepare  a  lifeboat 
for  launching. 

"At  no  time  on  board  the  vessel  have  I  ever  had  any  complaints  regarding  the 
food.  All  departments  have  a  messroom  to  eat  in  with  a  messboy  in  attendance 
to  serve  them. 

"The  whole  crew  have  wash  rooms  and  toilets  with  running  hot  and  cold  water. 

"As  regards  capable  men  in  each  lifeboat  there  is  in  addition  to  the  ofGcer  in 
charge,  3  certified  lifeboatmen  under  his  orders  who  instruct  the  boat  crews  in 
their  drills." 

The  Bureau  finds  no  violation  of  the  law,  the  shipping  articles,  or  the  regulations 
in  the  investigation  of  this  complaint. 

NO.    IW.    a.    6.    "EXCALIBCft" 

Seaman  complains  of  the  hours  of  work  aboard  the  above  ship,  the  crowded 
crew's  quarters,  and  the  food. 

In  regard  to  the  hours  of  work,  the  provisions  of  Public  808  requiring  a  3-watoh 
system  and  an  8-hour  day  will  go  far  to  correct  the  conditions  complained  of. 
The  remarks  made  in  response  to  previous  complaints  in  reference  to  crews' 
quarters  are  equally  applicable  to  the  complaint  concerning  the  above  ship. . 
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Id  regard  to  the  food,  the  Bureau'B  investigation  includes  an  affidavit  from  the 


o  violation  of  the  law,  the  shipping  articles,  or  the  regulations. 

NO.    125.    8.    H.    "AMBRICAH    LKQION" 

Seaman  in  an  allldavit  April  26,  1936,  complains  of  condition  of  crew's  quarters 
on  the  above  ship,  also  alleges  that  tanks  in  the  way  ut  the  flreroom  are  leaking 
fuel  oil,  that  the  drinking  water  tank  in  the  after  peak  leaks  and  is  contaminated 
with  river  and  sea  water,  that  the  ship  is  not  properly  and  safely  manned  and 
ofwrated. 

Investigation  by  inspectorB  of  the  New  York  ofRce  on  April  10,  1037,  revealed* 
tbat  the  crew's  quarters  had  undergone  extensive  alteration  and  that  the  quarters 
for  the  engine-room  crew  bad  been  moved  away  from  the  flreroom  on  the  E  deck. 
The  inspector  says  that  the  quarters  at  the  present  time  are  well  ventilated  and 
sanitary.  The  inspector  examined  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  after  peak  tank 
and  stated  that  it  was  clear  and  palatable  on  that  dat«.  Complete  examination 
•  was  made  of  the  fire  pump  and  fire  lines  and  they  were  found  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  regulations. 

In  regard  to  the  leakage  of  fuel  oil  in  the  flreroom,  the  inspector  states  that  about 
200  feet  of  seam  and  al^out  500  rivctn  in  settling  tanks  were  being  cauled  during 
the  time  he  was  aboard  to  stop  the  leak.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated 
that  leakage  of  seams  in  fuel  oil  and  setthng  tanks  is  not  unusual.  In  this  case 
the  leakage  was  quite  extensive,  but  evidently  was  not  enough  to  adverse  the 
effect  of  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel. 

Investigation  reveals  no  violation  of  the  law  or  the  Bureau's  rules  and  regula- 

NO.    lat.    "FREBIDBNT    HARDING" 


Seaman  complains  of  fuel  valve  in  firemen's  quarters  giving  off  gas. 
This  complaint  is  identical  witb  No.  98.     The  valve  has  been  removed  from  the 
quarters  by  order  o(  the  Bureau's  inspectors. 

NO.  117.   B.  B.  "BANTA   BLENA" 

Seaman  William  Donnelly,  who  served  aboard  the  aLmve  steamer  as  fireman 
from  March  to  April  1936,  compiaine  of  the  firemen's  quarters,  stating  they  were 
damp  and  not  fit  for  human  habitation;  tbat  the  port  holes  leaked,  the  gaskets 
being  broken;  also  that  the  men  were  required  to  work  day  and  night  and  holi- 
days; and  that  the  food  was  not  fit  to  eat  and  no  service  given  the  men. 

An  inspector  for  the  Bureau  reports  as  follows  concerning  the  above  complaint: 
"Examined  port  holes  and  gaskets  and  found  all  in  good  order.     The  wash- 
room and  toilet,  opposite  firemen's  quarter,  spacious  and  in  a  sanitary    condi- 
tion.    Chief  officer  states  no  food  complaint  had  been  made  to  his  knowledge. 
First  assistant  engineer  states  that  the  only  day  and  night  watches  were  the 
routine  sea  watches,  also  a  mess  boy  is  always  assigned  to  the  firemen's  mess." 
This  insjiector  enclosed  in  his  report  an  abstract  of  the  engineer's  log  book. 
"The  following  are  watclies  missed  by  Fireman  Donnelly  during  the  voyage, 
due  to  drunkenness: 

"March  7th:  12-4  a.  m. 
"March  21stL  12-4  p.m. 
"March  30th:  12-4  p.  m. 
"March  31st:  12-4  a.  m. 
"April  1st:  12-4  p,  m. 
"April  2nd:  12-4  a,  m. 
"April  5th:  12-4  p.  m. 
"April  7th:  12-4  a.  m." 


Seaman  comjilaina  that  at  an  inspection  and  lifeboat  drill,  held  aboard  the  above 
steamer  in  the  port  of  Boston,  the  lifeboat  equipment  was  in  such  condition  that 
the  water  breakers  fell  apart,  the  provisions  were  useleas,  and  that  the  lifeboats 
had  holes  in  their  hulls. 
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While  this  complaint  does  not  give  any  specific  month  or  year,  investigatioii  of 
inspection  records  of  this  steamer  indicate  that  in  February  1935  she  was  inspected 
at  Providence  and  her  certificate  withdrawn  until  repairs  were  made  and  aii  re- 
quirements of  the  inspectors  complied  with.  The  records  indicate  further  that 
the  local  inspectors  at  New  York  investigated  conditions  aboard  this  steamer, 
and  at  the  hearing  it  was  brought  out  that  espionage  was  the  ()robable  cause  for 
some  of  the  conditions  existing.  The  ship  has  since  been  laid  up  »t  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  is  not  now  certificated. 

NO.  129.    It.  V.  "SANTA    BARBARA" 

Seaman  complains  of  conditions  aboard  this  vessel  in  regard  to  the  aanitstion 
of  the  crew's  quarters,  that  the  food  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  eaten,  and  that 
men  were  fired  for  complaiiling  about  the  food. 

Inspectors  from  the  New  York  office  investigated  this  complaint  and  secured  a 
signed  statement  from  the  service  director  and  the  second  steward,  stating  that 
the  linen  in  the  crew's  quarters  is  changed  once  a  week  in  cool  weaitiier  and  twice 
a  weeR  in  hot  climates. 

Inspectors  found  that  the  owners  were  making  every  effort  to  eliminate  vennin 
by  fumigatiion  and  spraying  the  crew's  quarters  by  insectieideB.  A  copy  of  the 
menu  which  the  inspector  secured,  and  a  further  examination  of  the  food  by  the 
inspectors,  shows  the  food  is  served  in  sutScient  quantity  and  variety. 
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tubbdat,  januabt  11,  1038 

United  States  Sknate, 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committeoa  mot,  pursuant  to  ati journment ,  at  10:30  a.  in.,  in 
the  Commerce  Conunittoe  room,  the  Capitol,  Senator  Royal  S.  Cope- 
land  (chairmtm  of  tlie  Commerce  Committoo)  presidinp. 

Present:  Senators  Copeland  (chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
teej  preaidiiyt,  Thomaa  of  Utah  (chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Liibor),  Caraway,  Donahey,  Maloney,  Vandenbet^,  Gib- 
Hon,  and  Ellender. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  plea!»e  come  to  order. 
We  shall  hoar  Rrat  from  Mr,  llalph  Emerson.     Mr.  Emerson,  will 
you  come  to  the  table  and  take  a  chair,  please? 
Give  your  name  and  background  for  the  record,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  EMERSON,  IGGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF  THE  MARITIME  UNIONS  AFFIUATES  WITH  THE 
COMMITTEE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION,  ALSO  REPRE- 
SENTING MARINE  COOKS  AND  STEWARDS  OF  THE  PACIHC, 
AND  MARINE  FIREMEN,  OILERS,  AND  WATER  TENDERS  OF  THE 
PACIFIC 

Mr.  Emerson.  My  name  is  Ralph  Emerson.  I  am  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  inaritinie  unions  affiliated  with  the  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organization.  I  also  represent  tlie  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stowanls  Union  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  and 
Water  Tenders  Union  of  tlie  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  read  the  proposed  bill,  Mr.  Emerson, 
particularly  title  X.  Is  it  to  that  parti<!ular  part  of  the  bill  that  you 
"wish  to  address  yourself? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  have  prepared  a  general  statement  on  the  bill 
as  a  whole,  and  we  also  wish  to  submit  proposed  amendments  or 
substitutes  for  title  X. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Emeuson.  Before  going  intti  an  analysis  of  the  bill  S.  3078 
itself,  there  are  a  number  of  subjects  that  1  am  going  to  comment 
on  brielly  and  which  are  pertinent  and  directly  connected  to  this 
J)roposed  legislation. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  subject  of  the  intense  propaganda  campaign 
^hat  has  been  carried  on  recently  and  which  campaign  has  directed 
its  attack  upon  maritime  labor  in  an  effort  to  show  that  the  workers 
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in  our  industir  are  undisciplined  and  irresponsible.  It  is  peculiai 
to  note  that,  although  the  majority  of  our  seamen  today  are  the  same 
ones  who  had  been  sailing  our  ships  for  years,  including  the  period  of 
the  World  War,  all  of  a  sudden  these  same  men  should  be  classed  as 
being  irresponsible  and  undisciplined.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  why 
was  not  this  situation  brought  to  light  before?  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  very  simple.  As  in  all  other  industries  labor  was  not  so  highly 
organized  and  democratic  unions  were  not  in  control,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  reason  to  attack  labor  from  this  angle. 

In  further  regard  to  this  matter,  I  noted  recently  in  ao  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post,  headed  "Training  Merchant  Seamen,"  the 
following  sentence: 

would  be  sufficiently  valuable  to  operators  to 
,,  and  they  would  get  it. 

The  implication  was  that  the  shipowner,  being  philanthropically 
inclined,  would  treat  his  merchant  seamen  well  whether  or  not  unions 
were  in  existence.  Evidently  the  editor  of  the  Washington'  Post  is  an 
optimist  of  the  first  water.  He  also  evidently  has  great  faith  in  human 
nature. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  the  seamen  would  like  to  have  that 
much  faith  in  the  ship  operators,  but  owing  to  past  bitter  experience 
with  these  people  they  know  that  only  the  coming  of  the  miliennium 
would  make  such  a  condition  possible;  and  until  that  time  we  must 
have  strong,  miUtant  unions  in  order  to  force  these  same  ship 
operators  to  grant  decent  living  conditions. 

I  also  bring  to  your  attention  at  this  time  an  article  incorporated  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Copeland  on 
December  14,  1937,  which  is  headed  "The  Problem  of  Seagoing 
Personnel  and  Its  Possible  Solution."  This  is  taken  from  an  address 
before  the  Propeller  Club  convention  in  Memphis,  Term.,  on  October 
12,  1937,  by  the  former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation,  Joseph  B.  Weaver.  In  this  address  Mr.  Weaver  goes 
to  great  lengths  and  seems  seriously  alarmed  over  our  maritime- 
labor  situation.  He  cites  the  complete  break-down  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  maritime  laws.  He  fails  to  state,  however,  that  practically 
©very  maritime  law  on  our  statute  books  was  enacted  into  law  with 
the  aid  and  help  of  these  people  allied  or  directly  connected  with  the 
big  shipping  interests  themselves.  He  also  fails  to  state  that  since  the 
La  FoUette  Seamen's  Act  came  into  force  in  1915  no  other  laws 
favorable  to  seamen  were  put  on  our  statute  hooks  until  we  had  the 
continuonis-dischai^;e-book  law  amended  in  1937.  Therefore,  if  there 
has  been  a  break-down  in  the  enforcement  of  our  maritime  laws,  it  is 
for  the  reason  that  those  laws  are  either  antiquated  or  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  shipping  interests. 

Since  Andrew  Furuseth  lias  been  incapacitated  and  unable  through 
poor  health  to  watch  the  seamen's  interests  here  in  Washington,  the 
shipowners  and  their  lobbyists  have  had  absolutely  no  opposition 
whatsoever  in  having  laws  passed  to  suit  themselves  and  detrimental 
to  maritime  labor.  This  was  the  problem  that  the  committee  headed 
by  myself  was  confronted  with  when  we  first  came  to  Washington 
a  year  ago.     This  is  the  problem  we  have  to  correct. 

Mr.  Weaver  also  raises  the  old  cry  of  what  the  position  of  the  mari- 
time unions  will  be  in  time  of  emergencies  such  as  a  war.  This  can  be 
answered  very  easily.     We  have  gone  on  record  at  various  times  before 
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various  congreaaional  committees,  fltating  that  the  maritime  unions 
will  bacic  uj)  our  Navy  100  percent  in  any  national-defense  potioy. 
Of  course  we  have  nUo  made  it  clear  that  we  would  condemn  any  wars 
of  aetfression,  and  I  think  that  in  doing  so  we  only  echo  the  nentimonts 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

In  renard  to  Mr.  Weaver's  charge  of  drunknenness,  obscenity,  and 
profanity  of  the  unliceuHod  pentouncl  of  American  merchant  flhips  in 
the  presence  of  pussengerH  of  those  ships,  I  will  simply  state  that  this 
charge  is  highly  exaggerated  and  is  too  stupid  to  merit  an  answer. 

In  answer  to  Ids  charge  that  communism  exists,  I  am  stating  here 
and  now  that  1  have  heard  more  about  commumsm  in  any  one  hour 
here  in  Washington  tluiii  I  would  hoar  in  a  lifetime  on  the  water  front. 
It  is  my  point  of  view  tluit  cointniiriism  largely  exists  in  the  minds  of  a 
certain  number  of  our  reactionary  Oovornment  officials,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  these  oflicialu  dwelt  less  on  this  subject,  for  fear  of  themselves 
becoming  tainted  with  this  or  some  other  "ism."  To  sum  this  article 
up  brielly,  it  is  simply  another  piece  of  the  typo  of  untilabur  propa- 
ganda which  we  have  to  contend  with. 

Also,  wlkilst  1  am  on  tlib  subject  1  would  like  to  bring  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  a  circular  headed  "An  Important  Message  to  the 
Men  Who  Man  Our  Sliips."  This  was  issued  by  the  United  States 
Lines  Co.,  I  Itroadway,  New  York  (Uty,  and  was  circulated  to  the 
various  crows  of  the  sliii)B  controlled  by  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine.  This,  too,  is  a  vicious,  misleading  piece  of  propaganda.  In 
it  the  steamship  company  tries  to  give  the  inference  to  its  employees 
that  the  rotary  system  of  oninloymont  would  mean  that  men  regularly 
employed  on  sliipboard  woulil  be  forced  to  got  oir  and  have  their  places 
taken  by  men  who  are  unemployed,  thus  creating  a  situation  where 
continuous  employment  was  impossible. 

This  we  know  to  be  an  absolute  falsehood,  us  the  rotary  system, 
through  the  union-openvted  hiring  lialls,  was  only  devised  &o  that  the 
unemployed  seamen  wlio  had  been  longest  without  work  would  be  the 
first  to  secure  employment  when  a  vacancy  occurred.  There  was 
never  uny  thought  in  our  mimis  in  devising  this  set-up  of  taking  men 
off  their  steaily  jol»a.  This,  as  you  can  see,  is  another  form  of  propa- 
ganda being  used  to  discredit  the  maritime  unions. 

The  ('MAittMAN.  jjot  me  understand  you.  Do  you  suy  that  the 
rotary  system  is  not  practiced  by  your  union? 

Mr,  Kmkrhon,  Yes,  sir;  it  is  practiced,  hut  not  for  the  inirnoso  of 
taking  men  off  of  jobs.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  num  longest 
out  of  work  into  a  job,  That  is  the  rotary  system  of  employment. 
It  is  not  a  n>tary  system  of  rephwement. 

The  ('i[AiitM\N,  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  an  employee  on  a  ship, 
who  hiul  been  there  a  long  time  10  years,  we  shall  say -you  would 
feel  free  to  drop  him  arid  to  put  in  a  man  wlio  hod  been  witlioul  a  job 
for  a  l<mg  time? 

Mr.  Kmkhkon.  No,  sir.  Under  no  circumstances  would  he  be 
removed  or  would  he  h<^  touched.  No  man  will  be  taken  off  a  job; 
but  wlicn  a  man  (piitsof  hisown  freewill  or  volition,  then,  through  the 
rotary  system,  he  is  replaced  by  the  man  at  the  ton  of  the  list. 

This  rotary  Hyst{*m  has  been  practiced  by  tlie  longshoremen's 
union  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  11>34,  and  it  works  very  successfully. 

The  (^iiAiKMAN.  I  want  you  to  bo  very  positive  in  your  statement 
here,  because  there  will  be  testimony  to  rebut  what  you  say, 
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Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  found  at  any  time  that  any  man  was 
being  taken  off  a  job  without  just  cause  and  was  being  replaced  by 
another  man,  we  would  like  to  know  about  it,  because  that  certainly 
would  not  be  a  fair  system. 

The  next  item  I  am  going  to  take  up  under  this  subject  is  the  film 
now  being  shown  in  the  Trans-Lux  Theater  here  in  Washington,  and, 
of  course,  at  all  other  theaters  throughout  the  country,  called  the 
March  of  Time.  Part  of  the  current  issue  of  this  film  has  been  allotted 
to  the  maritime  industry  and  to  the  so-called  unsettled  labor  conditiom 
in  that  industry.  One  part  of  tliis  picture  depicts  a  scene  where  a 
ship's  union  delegate  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  gangway,  submitting 
demands  to  the  ship's  officers.  In  addition  to  other  demands,  the 
scene  shows  this  delegate  asking  that  22  cases  of  beer  be  put  aboard  for 
the  use  of  the  crew.  An  officer,  evidently  the  -ship's  captain,  is  shown 
answering  this  delegate  to  the  effect'  that  "the  22  cases  of  beer  will  not 
be  put  aboard  my  ship." 

Now,  I  am  stating  right  here  that  if  any  such  incident  as  this  had 
ever  occurred  in  real  life,  that  delegate  would  not  be  today  a  member 
of  our  union,  and  if  anybody  here  has  any  proof  that  such  an  incident 
did  happen,  I  demand  to  know  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  name  of 
the  seaman  making  the  demand.  Of  course  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  is  very  clear. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I 
never  heard  of  this  before. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  seems  peculiar  that  what  seems  to 
be  an  authentic  film,  that  comes  out  r^ularly  called  the  March  of 
Time,  supposed  to  depict  subjects  impartially,  should  dare  to  put  a 
thing  hke  that  out.     We  would  like  to  have  the  proof. 

The  Chairman.  Having  been  myself  a  victim  several  times,  I  can 
understand  your  feeling. 

Mr,  Emerson.  This  type  of  prop^anda  is  used  to  show  that 
drunkenness  abounds  among  the  crews  of  American  ships. 

Further  on  this  subject,  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a 
resolution  endorsed  by  the  New  Orleans  branch  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union.     This  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  motion  made  (Terry,  12227,  seconded  Sullivan,  8570)  at 
meeting  of  the  steward's  division,  New  Orleans  branch  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  of  America,  on  December  30,  1937,  instructing  the  Agent  to  draw  up  a 
motion  condemning  March  of  Time  motion -picture  review  of  current  week;  the 
said  resolution  is  herein  enacted; 

Resolved,  Whereas  the  March  of  Time,  a  motion-picture  review  shown  in  the 
leading  theaters  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countries,  which  is 
Sponsored  by  the  Time  Magazine,  and  has  an  undeniable,  public  influence  on  the 
people  at  large,  and 

Whereas  the  release  for  the  current  week  of  December  30,  1937,  presents  to 
the  public  a  ridiculous  and  untrue  picture  of  the  American  merchant  sailor  and 
members  of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  showing  crews  of  ships  as  disruptive 
and  insubordinate,  and  enacting  incidents  relative  to  the  deportment  of  stud 
American  seamen  in  a  manner  offensive  to  every  true  seaman  and  the  beat  in- 
terests of  the  National  Maritime  Union;  the  said  review  refrains  from  showing 
the  constructive  advances  and  healthy  gains,  the  improved  working  conditions, 
increased  salary  and  overtime,  and  the  clean,  efficient  morale  that  is  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  substituting  instead  shoddy  and  scandalous  activities 
with  aid  of  professional  stooges  j  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  this  criticism  as  part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  discredit 
American  seamen  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  the  reactionary  press,  radio  com- 
mentators, and  other  selfish  interests  in  an  effort  to  hinder  the  progress  and  ad- 
vancement of  said  seamen,  and  to  create  fertile  ground  for  the  sowing  of  seeds 
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bearing  unfavorable  and  unjust  legislation  and  tlie  creation  of  discord  amongst 
the  workers  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea:  We  therefore 

Resolve,  That  an  appeal  for  the  support  of  all  organized  labor  be  broadcast  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  as  effectively  as  our  defamers  are  now  doing; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  ne  appeal  to  all  organized  labor,  regardless  of  craft  or  affilia- 
tion, to  boycott  the  March  of  Time  and  the  Time  Magazine  as  being  unjust  and 
unfair  to  the  American  seamen  and  the  National  Maritime  Union,  and  to  the 
interests  of  organized  labor  at  large;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  March  of  Time  and  the  Time 
Magazine;  to  all  labor  organisations;  to  all  civic  bodies  engaged  in  the  uplift 
and  progress  of  humanity;  to  the  Marine  Federation  of  the  Pacific;  to  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Union;  to  the  United  Longshoremen  and  Dock  Workers 
Union;  to  the  Cominittee  of  Industrial  Organization,  Washington,  D.  C;  to  the 
Motion  Picture  Operators'  Association;  and  to  be  published  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  the  Pilot;  to  be  published  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  West  Coast  Marine  Unions,  the  Voice  of  the  Federation. 

New  Orleans  Branch,  National  Maritime  Union  of  Auerica. 


The  foregoing  instances  mentioned  here,  coupled  with  the  intense 
propaganda  campaign  that  has  been  carried  ou  by  the  paid  press, 
frequently  here  m  Washington,  will  show  you  clearly  the  immense 
objects  that  are  placed  in  our  way  and  which  include  misrepresenta- 
tion and  distortion  of  facts. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  We  have  had  considerable  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  members  of  crews  of  American  ships  which  are  in  foreign 
ports  have  become  intoxicated  and  have  been  placed  under  arrest, 
and  that  when  the  sailing  time  of  the  sliip  anived  the  captain  was 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  dock,  because  a  delegate  insisted  that  he 
could  not  leave  until  all  of  those  men  were  aboard  ship. 

Would  you  believe  that  anything  of  that  sort  has  happened? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Of  course,  it  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
specific  instance.  If  there  was  such,  that  delegate  should  be  brought 
to  task  by  his  particular  union.     The  ship  should  sail  on  time. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  would  not  approve  that  use  of  a  dele- 
gate's power? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Naturally,  we  cannot  hold  up  ships  for  no  good  or 
legitimate  reason  whatsoever.  If  there  have  been  instances  like  that, 
we  wish  them  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  union  headquarters, 
so  that  we  can  deal  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  delegates  on  board  ships? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  are  voluntary  delegates;  they  receive  no  sal- 
ary. They  have  been  a  great  help  in  a  nuinber  of  cases,  because  when 
they  see  something  wrong — for  example,  when  they  see  a  window 
broken  or  a  porthole  where  water  is  coming  in — they  report  it.  We 
have  had  a  lot  of  repair  work  done  and  also  conditions  reported  with 
regard  to  food. 

The  Chairman,  Do  they  issue  orders  to  the  captain? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  hope  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  Do  they? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  would  like,  also,  to  have  specific  instances  of 
that,  because  we  say  that  at  sea  the  captain  is  m  command  of  his 
vessel,  and  there  is  no  forgoing  his  commands.  That  would  be 
mutiny. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  proper  position  for  you  to  take. 
Is  that  what  actually  happens  at  present? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gibson.  Do  they  receive  from  your  headquarters  any 
orders  to  give  directions  to  the  captain? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  air;  they  are  supposed  to  take  the  orders  from 
the  master. 

The  only  thing  that  happens  as  regards  a  delegate  at  sea  is  this: 
Take  on  a  ship  like  the  Manhattan  or  Washington,  about  halfway 
across,  on  some  particular  night,  the  chief  steward  assigns  the  tourist 
dining  room  to  them,  and  they  hold  a  union  meeting  at  night,  attended 
by  officers  and  members  of  the  crew.     They  discuss  problems. 

Senator  Gibson.  Do  they  vote? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Vote? 

Senator  Gibson.  Yes, 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  vote  on  various  resolutions,  and  things,  and 
they  send  those  resolutions  to  Washington. 

Senator  Gibson.  Where  do  they  send  them  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Thev  send  them  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
or  to  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee. 

Senator  Gibson.  Do  we  have  any  of  those,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  shall  come  to  an  instance  of  that  in  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  more  interested  to  know  what  these  men  do 
on  ship. 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  work  on  their  particular  jobs,  and  anything 
they  do  like  that  is  on  their  own  time.  The  only  tldng  they  are  there 
for,  so  far  as  the  union  is  concerned,  is  to  see  that  every  part  of  the 
ship  is  run  properly,  so  far  as  unlicensed  personnel  is  concerned.  If 
we  did  not  have  those  people  settling  petty  arguments,  there  would 
be  all  kinds  of  ai^uments  going  on  between  the  union  and  the  steam- 
ship companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  influential  shore  representative  of  this 
union? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  you  are  the  influential  shore  representative 
of  tke  union,  and  you  say  the  master  should  be  the  master,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  sea  and  the  law  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  right.  Of  course,  there  have  been  times 
when  the  masters  have  been  at  fault. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  knowledge  of  when  the  sailors 
have  been  at  fault? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  sailors  respond  to  the  masters' 
orders  with  regard  to  cleanliness  of  toilet  facilities  and  quarters  aboard 
ship? 

Mr.  Emerson.  If  it  is  their  duty  to  do  it;  but  if  the  steamship 
company  is  too  mean  to  put  the  required  number  of  crew  on  to  take 
care  of  it,  I  do  not  see  where  it  is  the  sailors'  duty  or  others'  duty  to 
do  it.  For  instance,  I  would  not  want  to  see  a  waiter  go  in  and  do  it 
and  then  wait  on  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  procedure  is  that  the  ship's  delegate  makes  a 
note  of  those  things.  When  the  ship  docks  at  its  home  port  in  the 
United  States,  the  shore  delegate  contacts  the  ship's  delegate.     The 
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shore  delegate  takes  it  up  either  with  the  company's  representative 
or  through  union  headquarters. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  ship's  delegate  make  any  representation 
to  the  captain  on  board  ship? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  if  he  finds  something  wrong; 
and  most  of  the  time  all  those  httle  wrongs  are  corrected  and  get  no 
further.  We  find  a  great  many  captains  cooperate  with  us.  The 
captains  sometimes  would  like  to  have  the  things  reported,  but  the 
company  does  not. 

Senator  Vandenbehg.  You  said  something  to  the  effect  that  some- 
times the  captain  is  wrong,  and  that  is  probably  so.  Does  that  make 
any  difference  while  the  ship  is  at  sea? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Right  or  wrong,  he  is  captain? 

Mr.  Emerso:*.  Yes.     If  he  is  wrong,  he  suffers  the  consequences. 

Senator  Gibson.  \ATiat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Emerson.  He  is  brought  up  before  an  official  body,  perhaps, 
and  bis  license  revoked. 

Senator  Vandenburg.  Suppose  that  when  the  delepiates  get  ashore 
they  report  that  the  captain  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  dealing  with 
union  complaints  while  he  has  been  at  sen.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  union  to  order  its  men  not  to  ship  again  on  a  ship  mastered  by  that 
captain? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Well,  when  you  speak  about  tJie  union  ordering  its 
men,  the  men  are  the  union;  tliey  might  not  want  to  r^iiip. 

Senator  Vanderbukg.  But  there  would  have  to  bo  a  concerted 
action,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Senator  Vanderburg.  Is  there  ever  any  concerted  action  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  We  will  take  the  case  of 
the  Algic,  in  Baltimore.  Even  after  everything  that  had  happened, 
the  company  called  us  up  for  a  crew,  and  we  put  another  crew  on  and 
sailed  her  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  decision  in  the  "Algic"  case 
facilitated  your  action? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  the  decision  is  just  as  bad  the  way  it  stands  as 
if  they  had  got  a  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman,  All  right. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Next,  I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  few 
of  the  many  protests  we  have  received  from  unions  and  crews  of  ships 
against  the  enactment  of  the  bill  S.  3078  in  its  present  form. 

The  first  thing  which  I  wish  to  read  to  you  is  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Watertenders,  and 
Wipers'  Association,  mth  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
This  was  sent  ina  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  secretaiy  pro  tern  of  the 
association,  on  December  23,  1937.     It  reads: 

RESOLUTION 

Wherea.s  the  maritime  workerK,  through  urgaiiizatioii  and  collective  bargaining, 
hope  to  establish  an  American  standard  of  living  aboard  American  ships;  and 

Wherea.'i  the  shipowners,  through  lobbyists  in  Washington  and  a  malicious 
publicity  campaign  in  the  conservative  press,  have  sought  to  put  the  maritime 
unions  in  ill  repute  before  the  American  public;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Copeland  and  his  cohort.  Rep.  Bland,  have  introduced  into 
Congress  certain  billi;  designed  to  throttle  the  maritime  tabor  movement;  and 
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Whereas  these  bills,  amongst  other  things,  call  for  compulsory  arbitration  as 
per  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  act  has  turned  out  to  be  so  disastrous  for  the 
railroad  brotherhood;  and 

Whereas  these  bills  also  call  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  set-up  is  especially  designed  to 
regiment  young  seamen  and  poison  their  minds  against  unionism;  and 

whereas  the  Maritime  Commission  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  these  bills 
and  also  indirectly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Maritime  Commission  with 
powers  paralleling  those  of  the  British  niaritime  trade  unionism;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  bill  S.  3078,  introduced  by  Senator  Copeland,  and 
H.  R.  8532,  also  amendment  No.  1  to  H.  R.  8532,  introduced  by  Rep.  Bland,  as 
being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  best  interests  of  the  maritime  workers  and 
demand  that  no  congressional  action  be  taken  on  these  bills  until  such  time  as  the 
maritime  unions  may  be  in  a  position  to  present  their  arguments  against  the 
objectionable  features  of  such  legislation;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  national  headquarters  of  labor's  Non- 
partisan League,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  request  that  they  assist  in  every 
way  passible  to  defeat  these  bills.  Also  that  copies  be  sent  to  Ralph  Emerson, 
joint  maritime  legislative  committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  to  publishers  of  the 
Voice,  C.  1.  0.  Herald,  aad  the  N.  M.  U.  Pilot;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  be  sent  to  all  branches  for  concurrence. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  object  to  the  bill  from  beginniiig  to  end? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  same  objections  are  raised,  as  we  are  raising 
these.  I  hope  that  representatives  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  here 
very  shortly,  for  I  should  prefer  to  leave  those  details  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Lundeberg? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  believe  he  will  be  here  tomorrow. 

Senator  Gibson.  Did  ho  succeed  Andrew  Fureseth? 

Mr,  Emerson.  In  the  Pacific.  Harry  Lundeberg  has  succeeded  in 
a  way. 

Next  I  have  a  protest  from  the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  Cody. 

The  Chairman.  Read  it.     What  does  it  say? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  reads: 

We,  representing  the  crew  of  the  8.  8.  Cody,  hereby  protest  the  proposed  bill, 
namely,  S.  3078. 

F.  J.  Carlstroh. 
Tbouas  Collins. 
H.  Praetorius, 

It  is  addressed  to  you,  Senator  Copeland. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  received  that  telegram,  what  was  my 
thought  about  it?  My  thought  necessarily  was  that  you  do  not  want 
that  bill. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  wOl  explain  that  later;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that 
was  a  general  protest  against  the  features  affecting  maritime  labor  in 
that  bnl.  You  must  understand  that  there  are  some  features  in  here 
that  do  not  afTect  maritime  labor.  They  should  have  qualified  that 
statement. 

Now,  this  is  a  telegram  from  our  union  headquarters  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.     It  reads: 
Hon.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Washitigton,  D.  C: 

The  membership  of  the  National  Maritime  Union  of  America  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
protest  the  proposed  8.  3078,  especially  the  parts  referring  to  the  building  of  ships 
in  foreign  yards,  transferring  registry  of  United  States  ships  to  foreign  flags,  per- 
mitting salaries  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  officials  of  steamsbip 
companies  and  the  setting  up  of  boards  of  mediation  and  arbitration  which  will 
strangle  the  Maritime  Workera  of  America. 

Ralph  Rogers, 
District  Representative. 
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This  is  a  telegram  from  the  National  Maritime  Union  at  Houston, 
Tex. 

The  Chairman.  "WTiat  does  that  say? 

Mr,  Emerson.  It  is  addressed  to  me,  at  my  office,  room  402,  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  and  reads: 

We  seamen  of  the  port  of  Houston  urge  to  do  your  utmost  to  kill  biU  S.  3078 
tu  it  is  quite  obvious  ttie  harm  it  will  do. 

National  Maritime  Union. 

Here  are  copies  of  letters  sent  from  the  S.  S.  Muskogee  to  Con- 
gressmen Maury  Maverick  and  Schuyler  E.  Bland,  and  to  Senators 
Royal  S.  Copeland  and  R.  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  protesting  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Each  one  reads  the  same,  so  I  shall  just 
read  from  one  of  tliem: 

S,S.  "Muskogee"  at  Sea, 

December  27,  1937. 
Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senatob  Copeland;  We  the  crew  of  the  S.  S.  Muskogee,  as  Americaa 
citizens,   protest  the  passage  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the   Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  were  introduced  by  you  on  December  2,  1937,  and   which 
are  incorporated  in  a  bill  knownasS.  3078. 

We  strenuously  object  to  the  passage  of  any  bill  which  tends  to  enslave  the 
American  seamen,  and  which  robs  them  of  the  fundamental  right  to  fight  for 
better  working  conditions  and  living  standards. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  crew  S.  S.  Mu»kogee. 

G.    Wilkinson, 

Deck  Delegate. 

8.   MlCKNICZ, 

ETigine-TOOm  DeltgaSe. 
C.  A.  Filling, 
Steward  Depl.  Delegate. 

Here  is  one  I  would  like  to  bring  particularly  to  your  attention. 
It  is  from  the  S.  S.  President  Harding,  at  sea,  December  14,  1937. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

S.  S.  "President  Harding,"  At  Sea, 

December  14,  1937. 
Mr.  Ralph  Emerson, 

Legislative  Representative,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  December  10,  1937,  aboard  the  S.  8.  President  Harding,  185 
American  citizens  attempted  to  register  a  protest  against  two  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation  which  are  distinctly  unfavorable  to  them.  They  are  known  as  the 
Copeland  Bill,  S.  3078,  and  the  Schuyler  Bland  bill,  H.  R.  8532.  These  bills  came 
up  for  hearing  on  December  8,  the  day  that  this  vessel  sailed  from  New  York.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  present  at  these  hearings,  they  resorted  to 
the  only  other  means  available  to  them  in  protesting  against  these  unfavorable 
antilabor  bills,  which  infringe  upon  their  constitutional  rights  as  America 
citizens,  namely'  by  a  cablegram  to  the  President  warded  as  follows: 

"The  S.  S.  President  Harding  vigorously  protests  antilabor  legislation  known  as 
the  Copeland  bill.  S.  3078,  and  the  Schuyler  Bland  bill,  H.  R.  8532. 

(Signed)      Crew." 

The  captain,  James  E.  Roberts,  censored  this  cable,  thereby  taking  away  their 
only  means  of  informing  the  President  of  their  objections  to  these  bills. 

The  only  reason  he  gave  was  that  it  would  put  him  in  a  bad  light  with  the  com- 
pany, therefore  we  the  185  undersigned  American  citizens  vigorously  protest  the 
dictatorial  stand  of  the  master,  James  E.  Roberts,  in  removing  the  right  granted 
to  us  by  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  to  protest  unfavorable  legislation. 

That  is  signed  with  185  signatures  of  members  of  the  crew. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  read  the  bill? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  had  read  the  proposed  draft  of  the  bill. 
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As  the  letter  says,  the  captain,  James  E.  Roberts,  censored  this 
cable  and  thereby  took  away  their  only  means  of  informing  the  Presi- 
dent of  their  objections  to  these  bills. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  President. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  How  did  the  captain  want  to  change  the 


Mr.  Emerson.  He  did  not  want  it  changed  at  all.  He  did  not 
want  them  to  write  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  so  send  a 
cablegram. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  I  should  think  he  might  properly  have  said 
that  his  ship  vigorously  protests,  but  I  should  not  thmk  he  had  any 
right  to  complain  that  it  had  been  said  that  the  men  of  his  ship  had 
protested. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  inference  here  is  plain.  It  meant  the  ship's 
crew.  Of  course,  we  have  had  that  happen  before.  I  might  say, 
however,  that  the  captain  has  a  right  to  censor  messages  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  December  14,  1937,  but 
these  men  tried  on  December  10,  1937,  to  send  a  cablegram  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  letter  sent  from? 

Mr.  Emerson.  This  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  from  New  York 
and  was  sent  from  the  union.  It  had  been  forwarded  to  them  from 
the  crew  of  the  President  Harding. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  the  President  Harding'! 

Mr.  Emerson.  This  letter  is  dated  "S.  S.  President  Harding,  at  sea, 
December  14,  1937." 

They  must  have  had  this  letter  written  at  sea,  had  it  taken  off  at 
Cobb,  and  taken  back  on  the  next  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  rather  remarkable  that  they  had  full 
information  about  this  bill  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  intro- 
duced until  the  2d  of  December? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Well,  sir,  we  keep  the  unions  informed  in  the  differ- 
ent places. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  sent  that  letter? 

Mr.  Emerson,  No;  I  did  not  send  that  letter. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  send  to  them? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  sent  word  to  them  to  send  protests  to  everybody 
in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  did? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  what  I  am  here  for. 

I  have  one  more  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  should  like  to  read  for  the 
record.    It  is  as  follows: 

S.   S.   "Elizabeth  Kellogg," 

SiN-CLAiB  Refining  Co., 
Hoiiifon,  Tex.,  December  31,  1937. 
Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland, 

United  Stales  Senate,  Waskington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  propoaed  amendments  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936i 
incorporated  in  the  Senate  bill  S.  3078,  are  un-American  and  unjust. 

As  an  American  citizen  by  birth,  and  as  a  merchant  seaman  whom  thiij  legislation 
will  affect,  1  strongly  protest  passage  of  these  amendments. 
Respectfully, 

C.  W.  Grazier,  Radio  Officer. 
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I  have  many  other  protests,  but  I  do  not  want  to  clutter  up  the 
record  with  them. 

The  next  item  is  known  as  the  Black  Falcon  incident,  which  perhaps 
I  should  have  included  in  my  statement  of  propaganda,  but  which  I 
would  rather  treat  as  a  separate  item.  It  will  be  remembered  perhaps 
that  on  a  recent  voyage  of  the  S.  S.  Black  Falcon  one  Mr.  Daniel  Irwin, 
a  passenger,  charged  the  crew  with  practically  everything  he  could 
thmk  of.  This  attack  was  so  exa^erated  that  we  decided  to  investi- 
gate it  thoroughly,  and  I  hereby  give  our  reply  to  this  attack. 

First  I  shall  submit  for  the  record  an  item  from  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Seamen  Deny  Charges.  Black  Falcon  Crew  Asks  to 
Be  Heard  in  Intoxication  Case,"     It  reads  as  follows: 

SpokesmeD  of  the  crew  of  the  Black  Diamond  ship  Black  Falcon,  which  arrived 
yesterday  from  Rotterdam,  denied  that  they  had  been  intoxicated  and  disorderly 
OD  a  recent  voy^e  as  was  charged  at  a  hearing  od  December  13  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Daniel  B.  Irwin,  of  New  York,  made  the  cliarge  in  a 
letter  read  by  Senator  Copeland,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  crew's  spokesmen  attributed  Mr.  Irwin's  statemeiits  to  the  miaiinderatand- 
ing  of  a  person  unfamiliar  with  maritime  methods.  They  explained  that  477 
empty  barrels  which  were  carried  on  the  forward  well  decic  had  been  washed 
loose  by  heavy  seas  and  most  of  them  had  been  washed  overlxiard.  The  crew 
went  forward  to  release  the  rest  to  prevent  damag"  to  ventilators  and  superstruc- 
ture, they  said.  This  explanation  was  in  reply  to  Irwin's  charge  that  the  crew  had 
"cast  freight  into  the  sea." 

Russell  Goodman,  chief  ofBeer,  termed  the  charges  "ridiculous",  and  many  of 
the  seameD  expresseid  their  willingness  to  appear  before  the  Senate  committee  to 
refute  the  allegations.     The  ship  docked  at  Pier  K,  Hoboken. 

The  next  statement  is  from  the  New  York  Times  of  December  : 
16,  1937,  in  which  Mr.  Victor  J.  Sudman,  president  of  the  Black 
Diamond  Steamship  Co.,  defended  the  crew.  This  article  reads  as 
follows; 


Victor  J.  Sudman,  president  of  the  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Co.,  defended 
yesterday  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Black  Falcon  against  charges  read  into  the 
record  of  the  Senate  committee  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  Daniel  B. 
Irwin,  a  passenger,  at  a  hearing  Tuesday  in  Washinj^on. 

Mr.  Sudman  said  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  clear  the  record  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  with  which  his  company  signed  a  labor  agreen;ent  in  Septemljer. 

The  log  of  the  Black  Falcon  was  produced  by  Mr.  Sudman  to  support  his  con- 
tention that  the  crew,  facing  a  gale  which  caused  a  shipi>ient  of  barrels  on  the  fore 
deck  to  break  loose,  had  shown  bravery  in  going  forward  and  jettisoning  the 
barrels.  Mr.  Irwin  had  charged  that  members  of  the  crew,  apparently  drunk,  had 
hurled  freight  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Sudman  said  the  one  man  who  was  drunk  was  a  cook  and  he  was  discharged 
when  the  ship  reached  Rotterdam. 

"We  have  had  nine  sailings,"  Mr.  Sudman  said,  "since  we  signed  a  labor 
agreement  with  the  National  Maritime  Union.  There  has  been  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  with  the  union  or  the  men,  and  it  is  obvious  to  us  that  Joseph  Curran 
and  his  fellow  union  officers  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  keep  contracts  and 
maintain  efficiency," 

There  is  a  case  in  which  the  shipowners  for  once  defended  us  against 
these  malicious  chaises.  Of  course,  we  understand  that  all  shipowners 
are  not  enemies  of  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  them  enemies  of  yours? 

Mr.  Emeeson.  Yes,  sir;  natural  enemies. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  the  ships  put  under  the 
Navy? 

Mr.  EuERSON.  Sir? 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  the  merchant  ships  put 
under  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Emehson.  That  is  a  question.  If  it  were  found  in  the  final 
analysis  that  we  had  no  responsible  businessmen  in  America  who 
could  handle  the  merchant  marine  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pubUc 
would  benefit  by  it,  then  we  might  be  forced  anyway  to  put  the  whole 
merchant  marine  under  the  Navy,  but  we  wouldhave  to  get  our  profits. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  to  make  a  choice  now,  which  would 
you  prefer?  Would  you  prefer  placing  the  operation  of  the  ships 
under  the  Navy,  or  would  you  prefer  placing  an  officer  of  the  Coaet 
Guard  on  each  ship  in  order  to  supervise  personnel? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  would  prefer  neither  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  if  you  had  to  choose  between  those 
two  things,  which  would  you  choose? 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to 
that:  If  we  come  to  this  state  where  we  cannot  find  competent,  trust- 
worthy ship  operators  in  this  country,  or  men  who  will  go  into  the 
shipping  business  and  run  it  squarely  and  fairly  for  the  benefit  of  iJie 
pubhc,  without  thought  of  making  a  million  doHars  in  a  year  or  two, 
as  was  disclosed  by  the  former  Shipping  Board  scandal,  then  we  had 
better  put  the  whole  thing  under  Navy  control. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  don't  know;  we  have  some  ship  operators  who  are 
pretty  fair;  others  who  have  learned  their  lesson  and  who  are  going  to 
act  differently  from  now  on.  With  the  Maritime  Commission  keeping 
supervision  over  them,  they  should  be  given  a  chance. 

Senator  Vandenbebq.  But  the  Maritime  Commission  says: 

Unless  something  can  be  done  to  stabilize  those  relationships,  to  reduce  inter- 
union  friction,  to  increaae  the  eHiciency  of  crews  and  to  restore  order  and  disci- 
pline aboard  our  ships,  all  of  the  Oovernment's  efforts  to  develop  a  strong  American 
m^trchaut  marine  will  be  futile. 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  said  practically  the  same  thing  to  the  ship 
operators. 

Senator  Vanoenberg.  I  think  the  ship  operators  are  entitled  to 
plenty  of  condemnation  for  some  of  the  conditions  they  have  per- 
mitted to  persist,  but,  Mr.  Emerson,  the  situation  in  which  I  find 
myself— and  I  may  as  well  say  it  to  you  now,  so  that  you  can  give  me 
the  benefit  of  such  comment  as  you  subsequently  want  to  make — ^is 
this:  * 

I  agree  completely  with  your  statement  that  this  proposition  should 
be  handled  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  When  I  confront  independent 
witnesses  by  the  score,  not  shipowners,  not  ship  operators,  but  re- 
^onsible  Government  officials  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government,  who  insist  that  unless  something  is  done  to  restore  a 
semblance  of  discipline  on  the  sea,  and  who  say  that  we  are  facing  a 
trend  toward  positive  loss  of  safety  to  the  operation  of  ships  at  sea, 
I  am  forced  to  believe  that  there  is  some  problem  involvii^  the  public 
welfare  in  which  both  you  and  the  ship  operator  are  interested  and 
where  we  hold  a  primary  responsibility. 

Mr.  Emehson.  The  whole  trouble  has  been  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Since  seamen  have  become  highly  organized,  they  have 
dointed  out  so  many  bad  conditions  on  ships  that  there  is  an  effort 
to  stifle  any  further  move  toward  correction. 

The  Chairman.  An  effort  by  whom? 
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Mr.  Emerson.  We  have  submitted  an  awful  lot  of  evidence  to 

Washington,  and  nothing  has  ever  happened  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  submitted 
over  a  hundred  affidavits 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  was  a  long  while  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Emerbon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  submitted  more  than  100  affidavits.  Every 
one  was  investigated. 

You  made  a  point  about  the  Black  Falcon,  indicating  that  only 
Mr.  Irwin  protested,  1  have  here  a  letter  signed  not  only  by  Mr. 
Irwin  but  by  the  other  passengers  who  were  aboard.  So,  you  see, 
it  is  not  alone  Mr.  Irwin.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Irwin.  There  is  a  ship 
and  a  line  which  you  said  was  operating,  or  which  your  representative 
said  was  operating,  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr,  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  company  is  satbfied,  too.  I  just 
submitted  for  the  record  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany repudiating  the  charge. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  public?    Is  the  pubhc  satisSed? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  shall  read  this  to  you.  This  is  a  letter  from  the 
S.  S.  Black  Falcon. 

The  Chairman,  Of  what  date? 

Mr.  Emerson.  December  19,  1937.     It  reads: 

S.  S.  "Black  Falcon," 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  December  19,  1937. 
National  Maritime  Union, 

New  York  CUy,  N.  Y. 
(Attention  of  Joseph  Curran.) 

Dear  Brother:  In  answer  to  the  scurrilous  attack  by   Mr.  Daniel  Irwin, 

?iasenger  on  the  S.  S.  Black  Falcon,  voyage  No.  49,  east-bound,  from  New 
ork  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  defense  of  the  National  Maritime  Unioi>  aboard  this 
ship  from  such  pure  libelous  8tat«ments  which  are  no  doubt  the  fabrications  of 
a  prejudiced  pereon. 

The  nature  of  these  charges  are  so  utterly  untrue  and  ridiculous  that  I  am  at 
B  loss  to  understand  how  anyone  could  give  them  serious  thought,  but  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  policy  of  adverse  people  and  organizations  to  seize  on  anything  that 
might  sound  plausible  to  the  listeners  of  the  radio  and  the  readers  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  those  who  do  not  go  to  sea,  and  cannot  distinguish  facta  from 
fancy,  because  of  unfarailiarity  with  conditions  afloat. 

On  leavinic  New  York,  east-bound,  we  put  out  in  a  rolling  sea  and  worked  until 
late  at  night  securing  the  ship — i.  e.,  lowering  booms,  battening  down,  stripping 
the  rigging,  lower  the  linba,  securing  the  hatches,  etc.  On  Sunday  a.  m.  ship  was 
taking  considerable  spray.  As  all  weather  indications  pointed  to  rough  seas,  all 
hands  were  called  and  after-deck  cargo  of  drums  were  moved  to  lee  of  house  and 
secured  by  wire  and  chain.  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  the  action  of  the  sea  and 
the  water  on  deck  that  several  times  d  mng  the  trip,  course  was  altered  until 
this  cargo  was  resecured.  On  reaching  Rotterdam  much  of  this  cargo  was  crushed 
and  washed  out  of  position,  as  per  claims  on  same.  The  fore  deck  was  loaded  two 
high  with  empty  barrels,  same  being  imposaible  to  secure,  and  were  not  touched 
until  4:30  a.  m.,  Monday,  November  1.  At  that  time,  at  risk  of  my  life,  I  went 
CD  foredeck,  which  was  constantly  shipping  green  water  and  washing  many  of  the 
barrels  over  the  side.  Others  were  smashing  against  the  bulkheads  and  bulwarks, 
and  gome,  due  to  the  action  of  the  water,  were  lifting  up  and  striking  the  dogs  on 
the  shelter-deck  doors,  lifting  them  off  and  endangering  ship,  passengers,  cargo,  and 
crew.  At  greatly  bodi'y  risk,  I  resecured  these  dogs  three  times  in  an  hour  and  30 
minutes,  and  also  removed  barrels  that  were  wedged  and  pounding  oil  vents, 
and  in  danger  of  breaking  these  vents  thereby  flooding  the  oil  tanks  with  salt 
water.  It  was  imperative  that  remaining  cargo  of  barrels  be  jettisoned  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  master  and  all  officers.  Such 
action  was  carried  out,  and  to  prevent  bodiy  harm  to  seamen,  ship's  course  was 
altered  until  this  work  waa  completed. 
3:J437— :i8— 111.  6 2 
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Such  chains  that  crew  took  posseBsion  of  the  ship  is  so  utterly  ridiculous  that 
only  one  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  ships  would  give  credence  to  such  a  statement. 

That  tbe  crew  were  drunk  is  another  groea  misstatement  of  fact.  With  the 
exception  of  one,  whom  this  passenger  fed  with  liquor,  not  a  member  of  the  crew 
was  in  such  condition. 

During  the  entire  trip  while  on  watch  on  deck  members  of  the  crew  at  no  time 
noticed  that  passengers'  lounging  space  was  in  darkness. 

Due  to  rough  weather,  all  decks  and  alleyways  were  constantly  awash.  Gratings 
were  put  on  both  sides  to  facilitate  the  passengers  reaching  messroom  and  state- 
rooms without  wading  in  water,  and  everythmg  possible  that  could  be  done  to 
make  the  trip  pleasant  for  the  passengers  was  carried  out,  and  any  criticism 
should  be  of  the  elements,  and  not  of  the  crew  of  the  Black  Falcon. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Irwin's  unfounded  attack  of  the  crew  of  this  ship  is  merely  a 
subterfuge  to  discredit  the  National  Maritime  Union  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 

Yours  fraternally, 

William  Collins, 
N.  M.  U.,  1180,  Deck  Delegate. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Emerson,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Irwin  to  me,  under  date  of  January  6,  1938,  enclosing  a  letter  or 
a  petition  to  the  Black  Diamond  Co.  signed  by  every  single  passenger 
except  one.  That  particular  passenger  was  a  former  ship's  carpenter. 
He  did  not  want  to  sign,  but  every  other  passenger  signed  it.  Does 
that  impress  you  at  all? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  if  you  would  like 
further  information  on  the  subject,  I  have  the  signer  of  the  letter 
I  just  read  here  present  in  this  room,  Mr.  TVilliam  Collins,  and  I  shall 
suspend  my  statement  for  a  few  monents  so  that  you  may  call  him 
to  the  stand  and  ask  liim  any  questions,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  do  that  in  due  time,  or  do  it  now,  if  you 
like. 

Mr,  Emerson.  Mr.  Collins,  will  you  please  come  forward? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  liim. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  COLLINS,  NATIONAL  MARITIME  UNION, 
1180,  DECK  DELEGATE 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collins,  give  you  full  name. 

Mr.  Collins.  William  Collins. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  delegate? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you' to  say  about  the  Black  Falcon? 
Were  you  aboard? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  First,  I  want  to  answer  that  letter  and  the  other 
passengers  signing  it.  This  man  was  discussing  the  question  of  other 
passengers  signing  this  letter,  but  before  the  ship  reached  Rotter- 
dam every  passenger  wanted  to  get  the  letter  back  and  take  the  signa- 
tures off. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Collins.  Because  there  were  several  on  there  who  told  us 
they  wished  to  get  the  letter  back. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  had  they  been  seen  by  your 
delegates? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  they  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  nothing  happened  on  the  Black 
Falcon  that  was  not  entirely  proper? 
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Mr.  Collins.  Nothing. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Gibson.  I  think  your  letter  stated  somewhere  that  some 
member  of  the  ship's  crew  was  fed  liquor  by  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  Mr.  Irwin;  and  we  have  positive  proof,  and  can 
produce  it  within  48  hours  if  it  is  necessary,  that  Mr.  Irwin  got  this 
cook  drunk  a  number  of  times  with  his  own  Uquor.  He  chained  the 
cook  with  giving  us  Uquor. 

We  had  no  Uquor.  Maybe  we  do  drink  a  Uttle  bit  in  portj  but  we 
are  26  days  out  of  every  month  afloat,  and  at  sea  we  don't  drink  at . 
aU. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Collins.  Another  thing,  on  these  ships  the  decks  are  under- 
manned. They  have  three  men  on  watch — one  man  on  the  wheel, 
one  man  on  look-out,  and  one  man  standing  by  to  take  care  of  the 
rest  of  the  job — and  on  the  North  Atlantic  m  the  wintertime  a  Hog 
Island  ship  is  not  a  very  pleasant  place  for  seamen,  let  alone  passen- 
gers, and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  water  off  the  decks,  because  we 
are  loaded  quite  heavily  now  and  the  water  is  constantly  washing 
over  the  decks. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  you  are  the  delegate? 
Mr.  Collins.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  crew? 
Mr.  Collins.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  delegates  are  there?  Do  you 
have  a  delegate  for  each  department? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  have  three  men.  I  would  call  them  delegates. 
We  have  a  committee,  with  the  chairman,  of  three  men.  Eacn  de- 
partment has  one  man,  but  the  chairman  acta  generally  for  the  entire 
ship. 

'The  Chairman.  Are  you  chairman  on  the  ship? 
Mr.  CoLLms.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  department  do  you  work? 
Mr.  Collins.  In  the  deck  department,  but  I  act  generally  for  the 
entire  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  .vour  duties? 

Mr.  Collins.  As  delegates,  we  are  placed  aboard  the  ship  not  to 
make  trouble  but  to  stop  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  Are  you  selected  as  a  delegate 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  are  on  the  ship,  or  does  your  hiring 
hall  place  you  upon  the  ship? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  are  elected  on  the  ship  by  the  crew  of  the  ship. 
The  Chairman.  After  you  put  to  sea? 
Mr.  Collins.  After  we  put  to  sea. 
The  Chairman.  Then  what  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  try  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  union  and 
the  company.  We  try  to  see  that  the  company  gets  a  fair  break  from 
the  sailors  or  that  the  sailors  get  a  fair  break  from  the  company.  We 
are  trying  to  operate  an  honest  union.  We  are  trying  to  give  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  wages  or  day's  pay,  and  are  trying  to  educate  the 
seamen  to  be  respected  ashore.  Most  of  the  people  ashore  think  we 
are  morons  and  nitwits,  but  there  are  a  few  of  us  who  like  to  go  to  sea. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  an  American  and  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 
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The  Chairman.  Wliere  were  yoii  bom? 

Mr.  Collins.  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recognize  that  on  the  ship  the  captain  is 
the  master  of  the  ship? 

Mr.  Collins.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  sea  and  the  law? 

Mr.  Collins.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  noticed  on  your  ship  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  sailors  to  observe  the  suggestions  of  the  captain  about 
the  cleanliness  of  quarters  and  gear? 

Mr.  Collins.  Just  repeat  that,  please. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  observed  at  any  time  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  seamen  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  captain  as  regards  cleanliness 
of  quarters  and  cleanhness  and  upkeep  of  the  gear? 

Mr.  Collins.  At  no  time.  We  never  disobey  the  captain,  even  if 
we  know  he  is  wrong;  we  carry  out  his  orders. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  convinced  that  he  is  wrong  or  is  tem- 
porarily unfit  for  his  job,  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  ashore? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  nave  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  The  other 
officers  of  the  ship  take  care  of  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  try  to  get  him  fired? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  we  do  not.  We  do  not  interfere  in  that  depart- 
ment at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  he  has  been  offensive  on  one  trip,  or  on  two 
or  three  trips?  Would  you  under  any  circumstances  refuse  to  serve 
under  him? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  might  not  sail  on  his  ship  if  I  did  not  like  him. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  seek  to  have  a  strike  against  the  ship? 

Mr.  Collins.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  As  a  delegate,  would  you  consider  that  you 
had  any  authority  in  a  situation  of  this  sort:  Suppose  your  ship,  which 
had  put  in  at  a  foreign  port,  was  scheduled  to  sail  at  6  o'clock  tonight. 
At  6  o'clock  tonight  one  member  of.your  crew  had  overstayed  his 
leave  and  was  not  aboard.  Would  you  feel  entitled  to  demand  of  the 
captain  that  he  postpone  his  saiUng  until  that  man  was  aboard? 

Mr.  Collins.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Maloney.  Just  follow  that  through;  suppose  there  were 
ei^tmen. 

Mr.  Collins.  Then  it  would  be  unlawful  for  the  captain  to  sail. 
We  would  not  have  to  demand  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  question.  Senator  Maloney?  I 
did  not  quite  get  it. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  asked  what  would  happen  if  eight  men  were 
late  instead  of  one  at  sailing  time. 

Mr.  Collins.  If  there  were  eight  men  late,  the  captain  could  not 
sail  the  ship,  because  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  sail  the 
ship  with  eight  men  short  in  the  crew. 

Senator  Maloney.  But  if  he  decided  to  go  anyway,  what  would  be 
your  duty? 

Mr,  Collins.  He  could  not  go. 

.Senator  Maloney.  Let  us  assume — and  I  ask  this  because  we  do 
have  a  case  which  is  specific  and  concrete  in  this  connection — that  he 
decided  to  sail  with  eight  men  short. 
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Mr.  Collins.  Why,  we  would  sail  the  ship.     He  is  still  captain. 

Senator  Malonby.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  about  this  letter  from 
the  passengers.  You  say  it  is  your  information  that  each  of  these 
passengers  stated  that  |je  wished  his  name  taken  off  this  protest? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  not  say  each  of  the  passengers,  but  three  of 
the  passengers  I  know  of. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Do  you  know  them?  Can  you  identify 
them  by  name? 

Mr,  Collins,  I  think  one  was  a  passei^er  with  a  little  boy  and 
girl.    I  don't  have  much  to  do  with  the  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  one  family  with  two  children.  Was 
that  the  one? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  one  of  them,  but  I  wouldn't  know  his  name 
here,  althougli  it  is  the  fellow  from  Chicago,  because  I  believe  he 
stated  he  came  from  Chicago — Paul  Goosens. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  one  who  had  the  children? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yea;  I  am  quite  sure  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  not  recognize  their  names  there,  no,  but  I 
think  if  you  contacted  any  one  of  them,  without  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Irwin,  they  would  not  criticize  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  that  this  letter  from  Mr,  Daniel  B. 
Irwin,  together  with  its  enclosures,  he  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

{The  letter  of  Daniel  B,  Irwin,  dated  January  6,  1938,  to  Senator 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  together  with  papers  attached,  is  to  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  pomt.) 

36  Bethune  Street, 
New  York,  January  6,  1938. 
Subject:   S.  S.  Black  Falcon  Matter. 
Hon.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 

The  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Id  the  above  matter,  I  am  enclosing  photostatic  copy  of  the 
complaint  signed  by  all  passengers  except  one,  who  had  formerly  been  ship's 
carpenter  on  that  ship,  and  he  was  not  even  consulted  in  the  case  of  the  complaint. 
I  am  forwarding  this  tor  two  reasons;  one,  that  the  seamen  involved  have  several 
times  and  publicly  threatened  to  sue  for  divers  causes,  and  second,  that  it  eup- 

?orts  my  original  letter  to  you.     In  addition  it  refutes  the  published  claims  ttutt 
am  an  agent  provacateur. 

Furthermore,  I  tear  tor  my  safety  in  the  published  and  veiled  threat  "legally 
we  are  not  through  with  Mr.  Irwin."  1  question  their  understanding  of  what  is 
legal  and  what  is  not.  This  statement  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  January  6,  1938. 

If  I  may  venture  an  opinion  of  what  I  have  teen  discussed  on  maritime  matters; 
I  have  seen  no  proposal  that  will  insure  that  the  seamen  and  others  on  board 
American  vessels  will  observe  the  common  usages  in  society  that  keep  society 
together.  Unless  it  is  the  proposal  to  man  Government-owned  or  subsidized 
vessels  with  naval  veterans  or  naval  reservists  who  are  not  to  be  required  to 
associate  with  the  M.  N.  U.  or  C.  I.  O.  or  other  communist  and  subversive 
groups. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  B.  Irwin. 
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List  or  Passengebb  Whoss  Names  Appear  on  Complaint 

Edward  L.  Van  Austrom,  224  East  18th  St.,  New  York;  Frederick  L.  Kotter, 
65  Summer  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Lieonard  Dhein,  Pottsville,  Pa.;  Paul 
Goosens  (accompanied  by  2  children),  4716  Beacon  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Daniel  B. 
Irwin,  36  Betiiune  St.,  New  York. 

With  one  passenger,  Wener  J.  Kauffeld,  former  ship's  carpenter,  this  complstea 
the  passenger  list,  as  published  in  New  York  World-Telegram,  December  15,  1937, 
total,  8  passengers. 

At  8ea,  S.  S.  "Black  Falcon," 

November  7,  1937. 
Black  Diamond  S.  S.  Corp., 

S9  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen:   The  undersigned,  passengers  on  the  eastbound  voyage  are  dia- 
mayed  and  distressed  at  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  crew  and  officers  alike, 
on  the  vessel.     The  crew  is  with  few  exceptions  hostile  and  the  officers  surly  and 
bordering  on  insulting  to  the  passengers. 

Specifically,  the  steward  passes  complaints  as  not  in  his  power  to  correct,  the 
cook  refuses  to  serve  meals  within  the  nourJi  posted;  the  galley  force  dumps  waste 
in  the  passageway  used  by  passengers;  the  3d  m&te  arrogantly  ni-dcrs  pi3^eTlge^s  off 
all  dry  places  forward;  the  2d  mate  aud  Ist  mate  seem  to  haye  uo  concern  for 
the  welfare  or  comfort  of  the  passengers.  We  enumerate  the  omissionf:,  like 
failure  to:  Make  the  passageways  sanitary;  to  change  towels;  to  supply  water  in 
the  cabins;  to  cook  palatable  food;  to  act  courteous  to  passengers,  while  failing 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  on  board;  to  observe  hours  tor  meals  as  posted;  to 
refuse  to  fry  an  egg  on  order  at  breakfast;  t.o  browbeat  and  intimidate  passengers 
{3d  mate  only);  to  keep  toilets  clean  and  sanitary.  The  captain  is  not  included 
in  this  complaint,  he  has  been  courteous  but  no  more.  The  engine  room  force 
excepted. 

Paul  Goosens 

(Ist  mate  o.  k.  with  me). 
Fbbd  Kotter. 
Danif.l  B.   Irwin. 
Edward  L.  Van  Austbom 

(except  mess  room  boy). 
LsoNARn  H.   Dhein 

Radio  operator. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yoii  anything  further,  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  have  two  more  letters  from  the  passengers  on  two 
trips  since  tlien,  that  were  given  to  iis  voluntarily  because  they  knew 
of  those  charges,  and  they  commented  on  the  service  they  had  re- 
ceived. When  they  buy  a  ticket  on  the  sort  of  ship  such  as  we  sail, 
it  states  a  "rough  passage,"  and  in  the  wintertime  it  is  rough. 

When  a  man  like  Irwin  comes  aboard  the  ship  and  expects  Queen 
Man/  or  Normandie  service  aboard  a  freight  ship  that  was  built 
during  the  war  to  be  sunk,  I  do  not  see  where  he  has  any  kick  at  all. 
We  are  short-handed;  we  cannot  cater  to  passengers.  The  steward's 
department  is  short-handed.  There  are  more  now,  but  not  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Gibson.  How  many  passengers  does  the  ship  carry? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  carried  12  at  that  time;  since  that  time  they 
are  only  certified  for  8. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Your  agreement  was  signed  before  this. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  was  not  in  effect  on  the  Black  Falcon.  Our  agree- 
ment went  into  efTect  as  the  ships  returned  from  Europe. 

The  Chaihuan.  vVe  ^vc^e  as7,ured  by  a  witness  at  a  previous  hearing 
that  everything  was  in  apple-pie  order. 

Mr.  CoLLi.\s.  Tins  is  the  last  of  them. 

Senator  Maloney.  Aside  from  the  union  conditions,  now  do  you 
find  conditions  generally  aboard  ships  which  you  have  sailed? 
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Mr,  Collins.  Deplorable,  Livii^  conditioDs  are  bad.  The  food 
is  good,  but  the  living  conditions  on  those  ships  are  terrible  for  the 
licensed  personnel  and  the  unlicensed  personnel,  both. 

Senator  Gibson.  As  a  delegate,  in  your  position  have  you  attempted 
to  give  any  directions  to  the  master? 

Mr.  C0LLIN8.  Never. 

Senator  Vandenbbrg.  You  would  agree,  Mr.  Collins,  with  my 
viewpoint — I  shall  speak  for  myself— that  regardless  of  what  happened 
when  the  ship  was  at  sea,  you  would  have  no  right  or  justification  for 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  authority  of  the  master? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  would  say  that  we  have  not.  I  don't  know  of  any 
occasion  on  any  ^ip  that  i  have  been  on. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  I  do  not  mean  to  try  to  commit  you.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Emerson  equally  free  to  answer. 

if  we  find  situations  which  seem  to  indii^ate  that  there  are  frequent 
cases  where  your  men  go  far  beyond  what  you  state  to  be  your  belief, 
with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  master  at  sea,  you  undoubtedly 
would  be  glad  to  join  with  us  in  trying  to  correct  that  sort  of  situation? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir— that  is,  of  course,  if  the  usual  procedure 
was  not  followed;  that  these  inadequate  maritime  laws  were  not  so 
interpreted  that  we  would  get  altc^elher  the  worst  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  talking  of  the  "Algic"  case"! 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  I  am  speaking  about  any  case  in  genernl. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  get  a  fair  deal  under  present 
existing  statutes. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Do  you  qualify  your  answer  to  the  question 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  at  sea  by  saying  that  you  reserve 
to  yourself  the  right,  first,  of  deciding  whether  or  not  you  like  the 
law? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  go  by  the 
master's  decision  at  sea. 

The  captain  of  the  sliip  I  am  on  was  on  his  vacation.  He  came 
back  yesterday  and  knew  that  I  was  coming  here.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  state  that  in  45  years  of  going  to  sea 
he  never  knew  of  an  incident  where  a  seaman  ever  refused  an  order 
of  the  captain  of  the  ship.  He  is  speaking  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
for  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Emerson,  will  you  proceed?  We  were  having  a  little  debate  a 
few  minutes  ago  about  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do.  We  have 
no  merchant  marine  of  any  consequence  today,  and  Congress  has  been 
struggling  along  for  a  number  of  years  to  find  some  way  of  building 
one. 

In  spite  of  all  the  fair  statements  that  you  make,  we  have  had 
before  us  during  the  past  2  weeks  the  representatives  of  the  Naval 
Intelligence,  Department  of  Justice,  Maritime  Commission,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  Department  of  Commerce,  and  we  have  found 
innumerable  instances  of  bad  conduct  at  sea.  Of  course,  you  deny 
all  those  things? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  we  do  not  deny  them;  we  simply  say  we  would 
like  to  have  any  specific  instances  brought  to  our  attention.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom,  since  I  have  been  in  charge,  to  give  a  Grovem- 
ment  body,  when  it  asked  for  it,  a  memorandum  to  show  the  specific 
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instance.  We  would  like  to  have  a  raemorandjun  submitted  to  us, 
showing  specific  instances. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  have  all  of  them. 

Mr,  Emerson.  We  submitted  so  many  to  Mr.  Roper  that  after  a 
while  we  began  to  call  him  Mr,  Memorandum  Roper. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  shall  not  b^in  to  talk  about  the  officials  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Emerson,  No;  they  came  in  for  enough  investigation  before. 

The  Chairman.  Thej  may  come  in  for  some  more,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  a  good  v^oroua  one  yourself. 

We  want  to  build  up  an  American  merchant  marine.  Is  it  not  just 
as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  sailor  men  to  mal»e  that  possible? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  su-;  it  is  to  their  great  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  helping? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  do.  We  are  helping.  I  should  like  to  know 
something:  Where  are  all  of  these  troubled  conditions  we  are  hearing 
about?  All  of  the  ships  are  sailing.  As  fast  as  our  unions  are  s^ning 
agreements,  eveiything  is  going  along  fine. 

In  regard  to  the  Black  Frikon,  that  ship  was  not  affected  for  the  rea- 
son that,  when  Mr.  Curran  was  before  the  committee  last,  that  ship 
was  on  the  other  side  and  had  not  got  back.  As  the  ships  come  in, 
thCT  are  brought  under  the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  that  if  your  union  is  left  alone 
it  will  solve  all  the  problems? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  hope  to  solve  most  of  them  with  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Senator  Vandenburg.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  disciplinary  action 
on  complaints  that  have  been  made  or  when  a  snip  has  come  home 
after  having  been  at  sea? 

Mr,  Emerson.  Have  I  myself? 

Senator  Vandenburg.  Has  the  union? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Do  you  mean  to  take  action  regarding  the  members? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Oh  yes.  We  have  had  numerous  men  suspended 
for  numerous  activities.  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  been  suspended 
for  a  period  of  99  years.  We  have  had  men  suspended  for  being  drunk 
on  shipboard — men  who  have  imperiled  the  ship.  They  cannot 
sail  anymore;  we  do  not  want  them. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Is  that  action  voluntary  on  your  part,  or 
does  that  follow  some  action  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  has  been  voluntary  in  some  cases.  We  have 
had  sliip's  del^ates,  Hke  Mr.  Collins,  come  up  and  say  that  such  and 
such  a  man  was  drinking  or  doing  something  else  unbecoming  a  union 
member  and  that  they  thought  he  was  a  menace  and  that  disciplinary 
action  should  be  taken  in  his  case. 

Such  a  person  appears  before  a  membership  meeting,  and  a  trial 
committee  is  elected  which  brings  back  its  findings  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, and  then  action  is  taken. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Would  it  simplify  the  whole  problem  if 
the  delegate  aboard  ship  withheld  all  his  complaints  until  the  ship 
again  docked,  so  that  he  would  not  constantly  be  attempting  to  con- 
tact the  captain  regarding  such  matters? 

Mr.  Emebson.  In  that  case  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  in  r^ard  to 
some  of  our  older  ships.  At  sea  the  ship's  delegate  can  bring  matters 
to  the  attention  of  the  ship's  officers.  We  have  still  got  a  lot  of  ships 
that  are  falling  to  pieces. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  made  a  survey  of  all  of  those  ships? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  Maritime  Commission  has  issued 
orders  to  the  owners  to  do  away  with  those  defects? 

Mr.  Emerbon.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Maritime  Commission  has  im- 
proved the  living  quarters  on  quite  a  number  of  their  ships  which  are 
still  operated  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  Shipping  Board  ships? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  made  a  survey  of 
all  the  ships  which  are  operated  by  them  or  which  receive  Govern- 
ment aid? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  improve- 
ments are  in  process? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  right  now.  There  will  be  improve- 
ments. I  can  see  improvements  coming  on  all  the  ships.  The  only 
thing  we  don't  want  to  go  back  to  is  the  situation  that  existed  around 
1931,  1932,  and  1933,  which  led  up,  as  you  know,  to  the  Black  inves- 
tigation and  to  an  investigation  by  your  conmiittee  of  irregularities 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  other  matters  of  that  type. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  to  get  back  into  a  situation  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  we  might  avoid  that  if  we  put 
all  these  ships  under  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Is  it  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  interfere  in 
private  business? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  At  the  moment  it  is. 

Senator  Donahey.  Have  you  observed  any  organized  propaganda 
against  your  oi^anization? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  comment  on  that  at  the  banning 
of  my  statement  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  the  March  of  Time? 

Mr.  Emerson.  And  to  the  Washington  Post,  of  course. 

Senator  Gibson.  Do  you  think  the  maritime  bill  of  1936  has 
worked  out  fairly  well? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  will  work  out.  Part  of  it  is  workable,  and  part 
of  it  will  be  workable  with  certain  amendments.  Naturally,  it  was 
a  big  piece  of  work  when  it  was  pushed  through,  and  it  was  pushed 
through  in  a  hurry,  and  there  are  defects  which  will  have  to  be 
remedied. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  I  could  feel  that  it  was  pushed  through  in 
a  hurry.  I  remember  sitting  here  for  several  years  while  the  biff  was 
being  formulated. 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  finishing  up  the  statement  about  the  Black 
Falcon,  I  sliall  submit  these  two  press  releases,  signed  by  John  I. 
Kenkins  and  Gussel  Bardwell,  who  were  members  of  the  maritime 
union.     They  read  as  follows: 

X.^TION.lL    MaRITIUB    UnION    Of    AUBRICA 


[For  immediate  release,  WedDesday,  Dec.  15,  1937) 

National  Maritime  Union  officials  tonight  described  the  account  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Steamship  Black  Faleon,  as  told  in  a  letter  by  Daniel  B.  Irwin  to  Senator 
Royal  8.  Copeland,  "ki  another  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  American 
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Merchant  Marine  and  union  seKmeD  in  order  that  the  antiunion  maritime  billi 
DOW  pending  in  CongresB  might  be  passed  by  gullible  Congressmen  and  Sen&ton 
as  a  whitewash'." 

National  Maritime  Union  officials  assert  that  recent  devetopmenta  in  the  storj 
prove  that  Mr.  Irwin  was  not  an  "innocent  bystander"  on  the  Black  Falcon,  nor 
IS  his  account  an  entirely  objective  one. 

"We  now  discover,"  said  Joseph  Curran,  general  organizer  for  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  "that  Mr.  Irwin  is  a  consulting  engineer  for  severaJ  petroleum 
companies.  What  companies?  Have  they  any  connection  with  the  shipping 
industry?  Our  opinion  is  that  Irwin  not  only  was  not  a  disintereated  passenger 
on  board  the  Black  Falcon  but  was  placed  there  in  order  to  gather  'evidence'  witb 
which  to  discredit  the  N.  M.  U." 

Partial  proof  of  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  affidavit  of  two  members 
of  the  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  vessel  (which  is  enclosed)  and  by  Irwin's  as- 
sertion that  he  made  to  reports  when  interviewed  at  his  home  that  the  blame 
for  the  entire  situation  rests  with  "reds"  who  dominate  the  N.  M.  XT. 

"Irwin's  red-baiting  charge,"  declared  Frederick  Myers,  chairman  of  the  dis- 
trict committee  of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  "reveals  quite  plainly  to  the 
members  of  the  Union  the  motive  behind  his  whole  storv. 

"In  disparaging  the  leaders  of  the  N.  M.  U,  as  'red'  he  disparages  the  aims  of 
the  union  which  the  leaders  are  tryloR  to  carry  out  in  behalf  of  the  membership. 
In  turn,  the  attempt  of  the  National  Maritime  Union  aiid  other  maritime  unions 
to  defeat  the  antiunion  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  loses  considerable  weight 
with  our  legislators." 

Union  officials  feel  that  if  the  crew  had  misbehaved  in  any  way,  the  president, 
Victor  J.  Sudman,  of  the  Black  Diamond  Line  which  operates  the  veseel,  would 
not  have  termed  Irwin's  report  "a  gross  exaggeration." 

Nor  would  a  deputy  commissioner  at  the  office  of  the  United  States  shipping 
commissioner,  which  has  never  shown  any  appreciable  friendliness  to  maritime 
unions,  declare  that  he  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  account. 

It  is  significant  that  Captain  Carver,  in  command  of  the  vessel,  who  is  known 
as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  made  no  mention  of  difficulties  in  the  ship's  log. 

National  Maritime  Union  of  America 


[For  immediate  release,  Wednesday,  December  15,  I937I 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  Daniel  B.  Irwin  as  written  to  Senator  Royal  S.  Cope- 
land,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  printed  in  the  New  Yorli 
Herald  Tribune  and  other  antiiabor  papers  December  15,  1937,  we  the  under- 
signed, members  of  crew  of  the  steamship  Black  Falcon,  wish  to  make  the  following 
statement  in  rebuttal  to  the  attack  made  by  Mr.  Irwin. 

1.  The  derogatory  statements  regarding  the  character  of  the  licensed  personnel 
were  entirely  unfounded.  These  ofBccrs  conducted  themselves  at  all  times  in  a 
competent,  capable,  and  responsible  manner. 

2.  At  no  time  during  this  passenger's  trip  were  any  members  of  the  crew  drunk 
nor  did  anyone  tail  to  perform  his  duties.  Neither  was  there  any  "snarling  or 
threatening"  done  by  the  crew,  in  the  extremely  rough  weather,  which  incidentally 
prevented  the  crew  from  working  on  deck,  but  at  that  time  we  were  engaged  in 
painting  store  rooms,  that  this  passenger  did  not  have  access  to.  It  was  also 
due  to  the  severe  weather  that  our  passenger  could  not  get  his  "fried  eggs"  tor 
breakfast  but  was  offered  in  lieu  of  these  either  poached  or  boiled  eggs,  which  he 
refused.  The  other  passengers.  Officers  and  crew  had  boiled  eggs  on  this  occasion, 
due  to  the  danger  of  spilled  grease  burning  the  cooks. 

3.  Regarding  the  deck  cargo,  that  on  the  fore  deck,  empty  wooden  barrels, 
were  thrown  overboard  by  the  watches  on  deck  as  we  were  shipping  water,  and 
the  floating  barrels  endangered  the  lives  of  the  crew.  This  was  done  on  order  of 
the  officers.  "The  cargo  on  the  after  deck  consisting  of  drums  of  alcohol  were 
secured  with  chains,  wire,  and.turnbuckles  and  a  report  of  its  condition  given  to 
the  bridge  every  half  hour.  We  did  not  lose  more  than  two  or  three  of  these 
drums. 

4.  "The  crazy  steering"  incident  occurred  only  momentarily  when  work  was 
being  done  on  the  binnacle,  and  it  was  impossibie  for  the  wheelsman  to  keep  the 
ship  on  its  course  temporarily.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  vessel  went  as  much  as 
1  point  out  of  the  way,  much  less  45  to  120  degrees. 
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We  joioed  the  Black  Falcon  September  18,  1937,  one  trip  before  Mr.  Irwin 
made  his  "zigzag  voyage  to  Europe."  The  chief  m&te  was  at  that  time  aboard 
in  his  official  capacity  and  from  that  time  until  the  3d  of  December  last  there 
has  not  been  any  strike  of  any  kind  aixiard  the  vessel,  nor  has  the  steward  received 
his  alleged  beating  during  this  time.  Neither  did  he  ever  receive  any  ill  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  this  or  any  other  crew  of  the  Black  Diamond  Line. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  stated  that  if  this  passenger  had  observed  the  rules  of 
the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  he  would  not  have  been  ordered 
from  the  bridge  as  he  did  not  belong  there. 

Id  our  opinion,  this  nuLn  was  placed  on  this  ship  by  persons  interested  in 
att«mpting  to  discredit  union  seamen  and  the  American  merchant  marine,  and 
he  therefore  played  the  role  of  provacateur. 

(Signed  by)     Joh!1  I.  Kenkins,  O.  8. 
RusBEL  Bard  WELL,  A,  B. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  place  in  the  record  at  this  time  this 
materia!  which  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  not  goii^  in  with  my  testimony? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  win  be  put  in  at  this  time. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Just  as  an  exhibit. 

The  Chairman.  Under  date  of  December  23,  1937,  I  received  from 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Pinchin,  secretary  and  business  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Oreanization  of  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots  of  America,  the 
following  Tetter: 

New  York,  December  23,  1937. 

Hon.   ROTAL  S,  COPELAND, 

SeruitoT,  United  Stales  Senate, 

Waihinglon,  D.  C. 

Mr  DfiABSENATOft:  Herewithisacopy  of  a  letter  which  is  self-explanatory.  Our 
organization,  together  with  all  marine  groups,  resent  bitterly  the  implications 
contained  in  the  much  publicized  Irwin  Tett«r.  We  particularly  resent  your  ap- 
parent sanction  of  featuring  same.  Your  experience  and  position  as  chairman  of 
Commerce  Committees,  we  believe,  entail  the  obligation  to  investigate  and  cor- 
roborate any  data  publicly  released,  but  obviously,  this  was  not  done. 

Marine  observers  are  aghast  at  the  countenancing  of  testimony  deliberately 
calculated  to  smear  the  American  merchant  marine.  No  more  effective  propaganda 
for  driving  the  American  flag  from  the  passenger  trade  could  have  been  employed. 
The  natural  result  of  this  ill-advised  mcjdent  is  to  arouse  fear,  disrespect,  and 
contempt  in  the  minds  of  American  travelers  and  herd  them  under  alien-flag  ships 
when  sailing  on  pleasure  or  business. 

The  wide  credence  placed  in  this  letter,  because  of  the  source  of  disclosure,  will 
loose  a  flood  of  similar  epistles  from  any  irresponsible  voyager  who  nurses  real  or 
fancied  grudges.  Seasoned  travelers  are  appalled  at  the  mental  and  social  torture 
inflicted  upon  ships'  officers  by  egocentric  passengers  who  infest  ships  to  solace 
themselves  from  emotional  inadequacy  ashore.  It  is  a  source  of  great  wonder  that 
such  individuals  receive  patient,  courteous,  and  invariably  fair  treatment  from 
our  merchant  marine  personnel. 

The  officers  assailed  in  Mr.  Irwin's  letter  are  long  experienced,  able,  and  efficient, 
and  the  stigma  placed  upon  them  by  public  censure,  m  which  they  are  prejudged 
without  regard  to  their  constitutional  rights,  is  damnably  hbeloua  and  un-Ameri- 
can. Our  organization  means  to  vindicate  these  men,  not  only  for  ethical  reasons, 
but  also  because  we  feel  their  condemnation  is  the  condemnation  of  our  American 
merchant  marine  and  in  particular,  of  the  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Company 
which  is  smeared  with  its  employees. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  table  or  hush  this  matter  and  request  you,  as  a  matter  of 
elementary  justice,  to  give  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  Black  Falcon  the  same 
publicity  in  vindication  as  Mr.  Irwin  was  given  in  the  practically  baseless  and 
exaggerated  accusations  his  letter  conjures  up.  We  will  await  your  reply  with 
i  nterest. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edwabd  T.  Pinchin, 
Sfcretary  and  Butinea*  Manager, 
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The  Chairman.  The  letter  to  which  he  refers,  dated  December  19, 
1937,  reads  as  follows: 

Baltimore,   Md.,  December  19,  1937. 
Subject:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Irwin. 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Pincbin, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pinchin:  Mr.  Irwin  was  a  passenger  on  my  steamer,  the 
Black  Falcon,  sailing  October  30,  1937,  from  Weehawken,  N.  J.  On  the  Becond 
day  out  he  made  every  effort  to  have  some  of  the  passengers  make  a  written 
complaint  Buch  as  he  made.  When  the  chief  officer  complained  to  me  about  the 
conversations  he  overheard  Mr,  Irwin  and  the  other  passengers  engaged  in,  1 
made  very  effort  to  be  where  he  was  when  possible,  so  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  complain  to  me.  He  never  complained  at  all  to  me.  1  em- 
phatically deny  that  the  crew  were  drunk.  At  no  time  do  I  serve  the  crew 
liquors.  At  all  times  the  crew  have  been  courteous  to  the  passengers  and  all 
others  on  board.  The  steward  was  not  beaten,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Irwin.  I  have 
had  the  finest  crew  that  I  have  had  in  several  voyages.  Mr.  Irwin  expected  to 
be  entertained  and  be  served  liquor.  My  officers  and  I  are  not  in  position,  and 
duo  to  limitation  and  at  sea,  to  serve  it.  He  was  extended  every  courtesy,  as 
was  every  other  passenger.  In  regards  as  to  the  cargo  being  thrown  overboard, 
was  done  on  my  orders,  not,  as  he  said,  by  drunken  crew.  The  ship  was  heavily 
loaded  and  drawing  24  feet  mean  draft  and  decks  were  practically  awashed  the 
whole  voyage.  The  third  mate  requested  hihi  to  leave  the  forecastle  head  while 
changing  the  course  three  points  to  throw  empty  barrels  overboard.  After  that 
the  ship  was  put  back  on  her  regular  course.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Irwin  the  dangers 
of  being  on  the  forecastle  head  at  such  times  as  the  vessel  was  shipping  heavy 

Mr.  Goodman,  chief  officer,  has  had  10  years'  service  with  the  Black  Diamond 
Steamship  Co.,   Mr.   Ellen,  second  officer,  5  years,   Mr.  Wank,  third  officer,   II 
years,  and  I  have  served  14  years  as  master  with  the  Black  Diamond  Lines. 
This  is  the  first  complaint  of  its  kind  with  said  company. 
Mr.  Irwin's  whole  statement  is  a  gross  falsehood. 

E.  W.  Carver, 
Master,  Sleamahip  "Black  Falcon." 

(Following  is  the  reply  of  Senator  Copeland  to  Captain  Pinchin;) 
December  2S,  1937. 
Capt.  Edward  T.  Pinchin, 

Secretary  and  Business  Manager, 

Room  1103,  International  Commerce  Building, 

15  Moore  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Captain  Pinchin;  I  have  your  letter  of  December  23,  with  enclosures, 
relative  to  the  Daniel  B.  Irwin  letter  inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearing  on  S. 
3078,  held  under  date  of  December  14,  1937. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  views  and  those  of  Captain  Carver  i[i  this  connec- 
tion. Your  letter  with  enclosures  will  be  presented  to  the  committee  for  its 
consideration,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Irwin's  communication  and  others 
which  we  have  received. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Irwin  was  read  during  the  hearing  for  the  following  reaeone: 

First,  the  witness,  Mr.  Borow,  who  was  making  the  statement  before  the 
committee,  declared  he  had  signed  a  "very  good  contract"  with  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Line  on  September  30,  1937.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Irwin's  voyage 
came  after  that  date,  October  30,  1937,  it  was  only  fair  to  read  a  letter  which 
disclosed  unsatisfactory  conditions  aboard  a  Black  Diamond  Line  ship.  The 
committee  was  naturally  curious  to  know  why  there  still  seemed  to  be  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  crew,  although  a  satisfactory  contract  had  been  signed. 
Mr.  Borow's  explanation,  therefore,  was  desired. 

Second,  the  committee  wished  to  present  such  a  letter  as  an  example  of  the 
numerous  communications  of  like  nature  which  have  come  to  us  from  reliable 
sources,  including  United  States  consular  reports  and  other  Government  records. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  committee  intends  to  be  impartial  in  the  matter  of 
merchant  marine  difficulties.     We  shall  be  glad  to  have  representatives  from  all 
sides  present  testimony. 
Cordially  yours, 

Royal  S.  Copeland. 
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{The  following  letter  is  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point  at  the 
request  of  the  writer:) 

January  7,  1938. 
Senator  Royai,  8.  Cofeland, 

Chairman,  Commiltee  on  Commerce, 

UniUd  Statta  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  which  I  request  that  you 
incorporate  as  evidence  into  your  report  on  hearings  on  tlie  tunendmente  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

I  am  a  radio  officer  on  the  steamship  Black  Falcon,  operated  by  the  Black  Dia- 
mond  Line  of  New  York,  and  was  employed  in  this  capacity  during  the  voyage  on 
which  one  Daniel  B.  Irwin  was  a  passenger. 

Mr.  Irwin  is  the  same  person  who  on  December  3,  1937,  addressed  a  letter  to 
you  in  which  he  complained  about  conditions  aboard  the  Biaek  Falcon.  This 
letter  has  been  published  in  part  3  of  a  document  printed  by  the  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  entitled  "Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
United  States  Senate,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  Second  Session  on  S,  3078,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1935,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Since  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Black  Falcon  have  been  so  unjustly  accused  of 
such  fantastic  and  ridiculous  charges,  and  since  these  accusations  have  tieen  given 
such  widespread  publicity  in  the  press  and  radio,  thereby  creating  misconception 
in  the  miuds  of  the  American  public  who  arc  not  familiar  with  conditions  iu  the 
maritime  industry,  and  in  defense  of  the  American  seamen,  I  give  you  the  true 
facts  of  what  really  transpired  during  the  voyage  Mr.  Irwin  refers  to. 

Concerning  Mr,  Irwin  s  charges  that  an  intoxicated  crew  threw  cargo  over- 
board, I  would  like  to  state  that  the  crew  was  far  from  being  intoxicated,  having 
to  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  jettison  loose  empty  barrels  which  were  loaded  two 
deep  on  the  forward  deck.  After  running  into  heavy  weather  in  a  severe  storm, 
the  vessel  started  shipping  heavy  seas  on  the  forward  deck  and  throwing  these 
barrels  against  vent  pipes,  deck  wenches,  cutting  tarpaulins  which  covered 
hatches  and  knocking  dogs"  off  watertight  doors,  behind  which  cargo  was  stowed. 
Anyone  with  common  secise  and  a  little  knowledge  of  ships  can  readily  under- 
stand the  amount  of  damage  these  barrels  could  have  done  to  cargo  and  vessel. 

In  reading  newspaper  accounts. of  Mr.  Irwin's  experiences  on  the  Biaek  Faletm, 
as  well  as  his  letter  to  you,  especially  that  portion  which  referred  to  drunkenness  of 
the  crew.  I  was  very  much  amused,  due  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Irwin 
personally  offered  me  a  drink  of  liquor,  which  I  politely  refused.  Other  members  of 
the  crew  advised  me  that  Mr.  Irwin  had  also  offered  them  liquor,  but  which  they 
too  refused  to  accept. 

I  can  positively  state  that  at  no  time  during  the  voyage  did  I  see  any  members  of 
the  crew  intoxicated,  except  the  cook  who  was  discharged  at  the  first  American 
port.  I  wish  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Senator,  that  it  was  very  well  known  that  the 
cook,  of  whom  Mr.  Irwiu  complained,  received  his  liquor  from  Mr.  Irwin.  Because 
of  his  association  with  Mr.  Irwin  on  board  the  vessel  and  because  of  other  deficien- 
cies, the  crew  voted  that  the  cook  be  discharged  at  the  first  American  port. 

Mr.  Irwin  made  himself  personally  obnoxious  to  every  officer  of  the  vessel  and  to 
all  members  of  the  crew  because  of  his  many  foolish  and  ridiculous  complaints. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  member  of  the  crew  or  the  officers  who  had  the  least 
aiTection  for  Mr.  Irwin.  This  was  not  true  of  the  other  passengers,  however,  from 
whom  we  heard  few  complaints  either  about  the  swvice,  discipline,  or  conduct  of 
thecrew  toward  them. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  Goodman,  chief  officer,  was  a  "Red"  and  leader  of  a 
"Hooligan  crew",  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  absurd.  However,  this  form  of  propaganda 
is  nothing  new  to  the  American  seamen,  as  we  have  been  called  almost  everything 
under  the  sun.  I  make  the  statement,  Mr.  Senator,  that  we  are  not  "Reds, 
and  that  there  are  as  many  100  percent  democratic  thinking  Americans  in  our 
American  Merchant  Marine  today  as  in  any  other  form  of  American  life.  Demo- 
cratic and  progressive  unions  have  done  much  to  educate  American  seamen  in 
political  atia  national  affairs,  and  today  more  American  seamen  cast  their  ballots 
in  national  or  State  elections,  than  ever  before. 

Chief  Officer  Goodman,  with  25  years'  service  in  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  is  an  American  in  every  sense  of  the  wurd.  He  has  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  very  conscientious,  capable  officer,  popular,  and  well-Uked  by  his 
shipmates,  officers  and  crew  alike. 

Mr.  Irwin's  assertion  ^hat  the  second  officer,  Mr.  Ellen,  is  a  "surly  and  dis- 
agreeable character,"  is  also  ridiculous.     I  wish  to  state  that  the  exact  opposite 
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JB  true.     Mr.  £ll«n  \e  always  pleasant,  courteous,  and  congenial  to  everyone,  and 

is  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Nautical  School  Ship,  which  ia  noted  for  the 
excellent  officers  which  it  graduates  every  year. 

Mr.  Irwiii  states  that  the  third  officer,  Mr.  Wank,  is  a  Lithuaniaji  and  "apoke 
English  in  s  broken  manner."  Well,  if  this  be  true,  and  if  thia  is  a  good  reasoD 
why  he  should  not  be  an  officer  of  the  vessel,  it  seems  that  Congress  should 
modify  the  law  preventing  any  officer  from  workiiigijn  an  American  vessel  unless 
he  is  American  bom  or  unless  he  is  able  to  apeak  English  perfectly.  Why,  Mr, 
Senator,  did  the  steamboat  inspectors  issue  a  license  to  the  third  officer  if  he  it 
not  qualified  to  handle  the  job?  Does  Mr.  Irwiii  think  the  steamboat  inspectorK 
made  a  mistake?  So  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  third  officer  goes,  be  speaks 
English  that  is  perfectly  understandable,  even  by  Mr.  Irwin,  fori  wish  you  to  know 
Mr.  Ser-tor,  that  it  was  this  a.ime  third  officer  who  advised  Mr.  Irwin  that  bj 
Feder.iJ  1  w  he  was  not  allowed  on  the  navigating  bridge  or  in  the  wheelhouse. 
There  is  a  notice  posted  in  the  wheelhouse  advising  everyone  that  Federal  law 

K'  rohibits  any  person,  except  those  who  have  buBineas  there  or  who  work  there, 
■cm  frequenting  this  part  of  the  vessel.  It  seems  that  the  English  used  by  the 
third  officer  when  he  advised  Mr.  Irwin  of  thia  fact,  w.ia  eisily  understood  by  Mr. 
Irwin.  It  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  Irwin'a  dislike  of  the  third  officer  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  living  up  to  Federal  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  I  might 
say  that  any  officer,  and  every  officer  who  has  charge  of  a  watch  either  on  the 
bndge  or  in  the  engine  room  below,  is  required  to  inform  passengers  and  other 
persons  that  they  are  not  allowed  on  these  parts  of  the  vessel  when  it  is  bein? 
nivigated.  From  my  observations,  I  believe  Mr.  Wank  to  be  a  very  capable 
officer. 

Mr.  Irwin  states  that  on  one  occasion  the  vessel  was  off  its  course  at  least  120 
debtees.  I  am  wondering  just  how  Mr.  Irwin  could  determine  this  fact,  were  it 
a  fa?t?  Unless  he  had  a  compaas  which  had  been  corrected  by  experts  and  which 
was  installed  in  such  a  way  so  he  could  determine  the  exact  course  of  the  vessel, 
he  would  never  be  able  to  know  how  far  the  ship  was  off  its  course.  How  could 
he  determine  or  know  that  the  compass  was  spinning  around  if  he  were  not 
allowed  on  the  bridge?  Might  it  not  have  been  possible  that  the  master  of  the 
vessel  changed  thp  course  due  to  heavy  weather,  as  is  frequently  done  by  all  ships 
running  on  the  North  Atlantic?  Even  if  Mr.  Invin  i?  .".  navigator,  he  could  not 
determine  the  exact  course  of  the  vessel  or  how  miich  it  was  off  its  course  unless 
he  visited  the  bridge  at  the  time. 

It  must  be  remembered,  Mr.  Senator,  that  the  Black  Falcon  ie  a  freight  vessel 
designed  exclusively  for  cargo  service,  and  has  very  poor  accommodations  for 
rendering  paaaengeis  that  exclusive  aervlce  which  they  receive  on  board  luxurious 
liners  of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  Black  Falcon  was  built  in  Hog  Island  and 
designed  for  cargo  service.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  pasaengers  are  those 
rooms  formerly  used  by  the  officers  or  membera  of  the  crew,  and  it  is  unthinkable 
that  such  a  vessel  can  render  the  service  which  passengers  sometimes  expect 
when  traveling  on  a  paaaenger  ahip. 

A  passenger  on  the  Black  Falcon  pays  $62.50  for  his  passage  from  New  York  to 
Antwerp  (or  Rotterdam),  a  distance  of  approximately  3,300  miles,  arid  which  re- 
quires 10  to  11  days  to  negotiate.  At  10  days,  the  passenger  pays  S6.25  per  day 
tor  his  room,  board,  and  for  traveling  approximately  3,300  miles  over  the  rough, 
heavy  seas,  againat  atrong  winds  frequently  of  nearly  hurricane  force  on  the  North 
Atlantic.  At  leaa  than  2  cents  per  mile,  a  passenger  may  travel  to  Antwerp  (or 
Rotterdam)  from  New  York  with  fairly  good  food,  a  good,  warm,  steam-heated' 
room  on  a  ship  which  ia  comparatively  fast,  ateady,  and  safe.  Yet,  despite  this 
bargain  rate,  we  frequently  hear- complaints  from  such  unreasonable  travelers  as 
Mr.  Irwin,  who  apparently  expect  to  receive  Ritz-Carlton  service  at  lodging-house 

Apparently,  Mr.  Irwin  knows  very  little  about  ships  or  the  maritime  industry, 
and  above  all,  he  knows  nothing  about  the  life  or  the  work  of  the  men  who  man 
and  run  the  ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  ]^r,  Irwin  is  not  exactly 
a  rare  type  among  travelers  on  the  sea.  Ships,  such  as  the  Black  Falcon,  have 
been  carrying  a  few  passengers  for  many  yeara,  and  during  all  of  these  hundreds 
of  voyages  of  aimilar  vessels,  men  of  his  type  have  made  complaint  about  the 
service  which  they  received  from  the  steamship  company.  These  passengers  are 
a  type  which  travel  on  such  ships  in  order  to  save  money  on  their  passage,  and 
attempt  to  make  others  believe  that  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  much  better 
service  on  other  vessels.  The  only  difference  between  Mr.  Irwin  and  some  of 
the  others  referred  to,  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Irwin  "made  the  front  page."  He  toflk 
advantage  of  the  Senate  committee's  investigation  to  throw  a  bad  light  upon  the 
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humble  sai1orB,whoman  tbeahipa  that  carry  paesengere  such  as  he,  and  thousands 
of  tone  of  valuable  cargo  safely  through  the  seven  seas. 

After  reading  such  gross  misstatements  and  fabrications  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ofRcera  and  crew  of  the  Black  Falcon,  one  would  wonder  if  Mr.  Irwin's  efforts  were 
Dot  part  of  an  organized  campaign,  purely  to  discredit  the  American  seamen  and 
the  maritime  labor  unions. 

I  have  been  a  radio  officer  for  more  than  10  years,  and  have  sailed  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  on  vessels  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  more  than  9  years  of 
which  were  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  American  seamen,  and  I  wish  to  advise 
you,  Mr.  Senator,  that  1  found  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  crew  of  the 
Black  Falcon  fully  as  good  as  that  which  1  have  ever  witnessed  on  any  other  vessel 
on  which  1  have  been  employed. 

I[i  conclusion,  I  must  state  that  the  officers  and  unlicensed  men  of  our  merchant 
service  are  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  render  efficient  and  courteous  service 
to  passengers  and  shippers  alike.  We,  the  men  who  actually  man  these  vessels, 
are  more  anxious  than  anyone  to  uphold  the  fine  traditions  of  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Gerald  Hiltz, 
Radio  Officer.  S.  S.  Black  Falcon.  Black  Diamond  Line,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wish  to  read  for  the  record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Louis  J.  Kleinklaus,  acting  general  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  marine  division, 
under  date  of  December  16, 1937.     It  is  as  follows: 

Decbhbgr  16,  1937. 
Hon.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Copbland:  Today's  press  brings  out  statements  and  affidavits 
given  as  evidence  before  your  committee  Wednesday  by  Mort  Brow  representinR 
the  Coraniuiiist  American  Radio  Telegraphists  Association,  relating  the  compuf^ 
sion  by  this  oi^anization,  of  one-time  member.  Radio  Operator  Edgar  S.  Johnson, 
to  pay  S6  to  hold  his  job  on  the  steamer  City  of  Birmingham.  We  hold  that  this 
statement  is  grossly  untrue  and  personal  examination  of  the  maker  would  ellmi' 
□atfi  credence  in  the  affidavit  and  how  it  was  obtained. 

.  The  inost  harmonious  contractual  relations  exist  between  this  organization 
■  and  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of  Savannah,  owner  of  the  above  vessel.  One  of  the 
requisites  of  the  contract  is  good  standing  of  the  radiomen  in  this  organization. 
Further,  on  grounds  of  the  numerous  reports  made  to  us,  this  Johnson  had  been 
relieved  of  duty  and  nieml>ership  in  this  union  because  of  his  Communist  agitation 
of  the  ship's  crew  under  the  direction  of  the  Communist  A.  R.  T.  A.  Under  our 
agreement  with  the  above  owners,  improper  conduct  will  not  be  upheld. 

This  organization  takes  the  stand  at  the  present  time,  that  any  steps  taken  by 
Congress  to  correct  the  terrible  chaos  existing  in  the  maritime  indiiatry,  as  a  result 
of  widespread  Communist  activity,  is  a.  step  in  the  right  direction,  whether  it  be 
Ijy  mediation  board  or  otherwise. 

We  feel  further,  that  withdrawal  of  power  over  tabor  conditions  in  this  industry 
held  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.,  and  substitute  therefore  a  trustworthy  governmental 
agency  will  be  a  step  forward  in  eliminating  Communist  hoodlumism  on  ship-. 
board.  We  can  refer  you  to  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  the  Colombian  Steamship 
Co.,  and  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  to  name  a  tew,  who  have  contractual 
relations  with  this  union  and  other  A.  F.  L.  unions,  wherein  Communist  agitation 
is  nonexi.stent  and  do  not  have  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  justifiable  letter 
of  Daniel  B.  Erwin  in  Tuesday's  testimony. 

We  have  knowledge  of  Communist  itimidation  and  violence  upon  members 
of  this  organization  because  of  their  union  afhUation,  equal  to  that  experienced 
on  the  steamer  Black  Falcon. 

We  ask  you  to  have  this  letter  inserted  as  evidence  in  the  record  of  testimony 
before  your  committee. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  me  for  testimony  at  any  time. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Louia  J.  Kleinklaus, 
Actint  General  Secretary-Treaiurer. 

C/f  Hon.  Schuyler  O.  Bland,  chairman.  House  Merchant  Marine  Committ«e- 
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A  third  letter  which  I  wish  to  read  for  the  record  is  aa  follows: 
Hartwell  Brob., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  18,  19S7. 
Senator  Royal  S.  Copbland, 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 

Waihington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Copeland:  1  happened  to  read  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
ao  account  of  the  Senate  hearing  pertaining  to  conditions  on  the  S.   S.   Bladi 
Falcon  of  the  Blaclt  Diamond  Line. 

This  last  snmmer  I  went  and  returned  from  Europe  on  the  Black  Diamood 
Line  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  lack  of  diecipliiie  on  both  shipa  was  very  evident 
and  that  the  paesengera  suffered  for  this,  eepecially  on  the  return  journey  in  con- 
nection with  the  service  in  the  dining  room. 

As  a  reeult  of  my  experience,  1  made  up  my  mind  that  if  1  ever  crossed  the 
ocean  again,  1  would  do  so  on  a  foreign  ehip. 
Sincerely, 

B.  A.  Copp,  Jr.,  Vice  PreatdetU. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  In  the  Black  Falcon  case  you  get  a  typical 
example  of  the  thing  that  the  committee  is  up  against  from  start  to 
finish,  a  diametrically  opposed  statement  as  to  the  facts  involved. 
It  seems  to  me  in  this  instance  there  is  opportunity  to  at  least  partially 
determine  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  Mr.  Collins  says  these 
passengers  wished  to  withdraw  their  complaints.  I  suggest  that  the 
committee  correspond  with  them  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Further  on  that,  Senator  Vandenberg,  I  understood 
it  from  both  sides  that,  as  a  general  rule,  unless  the  captain  is  brought 
up  on  charges,  the  captain's  word  would  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  captain  on  that  ship  has  stated  that  the  charges  made  by 
Mr,  Irwin  are  false. 

The  Chairhan.  Do  you  think  that  under  any  cdrcumstances  the 
captain  is  now  intimidated  by  the  power  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  we  have  bad 
testimony  to  the  contrary? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  I  would  not  be  sivprised.  Nothing  surprises 
me  any  more  regarding  testimony. 

Another  incident,  which  I  shall  not  take  up  in  detail  because  I  hope 
the  representatives  of  the  Pacific  will  take  it  up,  is  the  incident  on  tne 
President  Hoover. 

Senator  Gibson.  The  recent  incident? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  recent  incident,  when  she  went  ashore  off  the 
tip  of  Formosa,  These  are  statements  from  various  papers,  which  I 
shall  ask  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  newspaper  clippings  referred  to  are  to  be  incorporated -in-  thb 
record  at  this  point.) 

AN   EARTHQUAKE   WHICH  GAVE  TKBH   MORE   OF  A  SHOCK   THEN  THE    QROUNDINQ  OP 
BT  MEUBERa  Or  THS  CREW  OP  TB> 
tCB"  ARRIVED  LAST  NIOHT  WITH  338 
OF   t 


Men  declared  that  if  the  Hoover  had  not  changed  her  course  to  go  around  a  group 
of  islands  to  the  south  of  Formosa,  instead  of  between  them  as  was  the  usual  course, 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened.  As  it  was,  it  was  merely  the  space  of  a 
minute  or  so  that  decided  the  matter. 

"If  we  had  been  a  minute  faster  in  turning  to  go  outside  the  islands,"  asserted  a 
seaman,  "we'd  have  been  all  right.  We  just  hit  a  coral  reef  at  the  northern  tip  of 
Hoisboto  Island." 
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The  Preaidenl  Hoover  ran  aground  on  Friday  night  while  on  her  way  to  Manila 
from  Kobe.  The  pasaengers  were  taken  on  to  Manila  on  Tuesday  by  the  Presi- 
dent MeKiniey,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  Pretidenl  Pierce,  from  Kobe,  picked 
up  the  majority  of  the  crew. 

Members  of  the  crew  related  how,  just  about  midnight,  while  traveling  at  her 
regular  speed  of  19  knots,  the  Hoover  ran  straight  on  to  the  reef,  bringing  her  bows 
high  and  dry. 

Later  she  listed  and  swung  broadside  on. 

There  was  no  panic  among  the  passengers,  who  were  very  well-behaved,  and 
everybody  stayed  on  board  until  morning,  when  lifeboats  took  them  ashore. 

CHtUSTUAS    UAIL    ABROAn 

At  present  the  vessel  is  lying  on  her  bottom  and  is  perfectly  sate.  The  only 
damaged  part  is  the  bottom.  There  is  23  feet  of  water  in  No.  3  hold,  and  12  in 
No.  2.  No  more  water  is  coming  in.  All  the  cargo  and  about  4,000  bags  of  mail 
are  still  on  board,  though  all  registered  and  first-class  mail  has  been  taken  oB. 

Incidentally,  468  bags  of  Christmas  mail  from  the  Hoover  was  brought  to 
Hong  Kona.  . 

"We  had  a  tough  time,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "but  considering  everything,  we 
got  a  pretty  good  break.    The  Japanese  did  all  they  could  be  expected  to  do  for  us. 

"The  people  on  the  island  were  very  primitive,  and  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before.  We  had  to  sleep  where  we  could — in  the  sohoolhouse,  out  in  the 
open,  in  the  houses,  together  with  pigs  and  chickens  which  lived  with  the  people." 

The  women  and  children  received  preference  in  choice  of  accommodation  and 
the  rest  made  out  as  best  they  could.    Later,  some  of  the  crew  went  back  to  the 

We  had  plenty  of  food  from  the  Hoover,"  another  seaman  said,  "but  fresh 
water  was  scarce,  as  sea  water  had  seeped  into  some  of  our  tanks. 

"We  spoilt  the  fishing  for  the  islanders  by  pumping  out  oil  when  we  ran 
aground,"  he  went  on. 

Electricity  was  still  to  be  had  on  the  ship,  and  moving  pictures  were  shown. 

BXPERIENCBD    BARTHQUAKB 

Referring  to  the  earthquake,  which  occurred  about  3:30  on  Wednesday  morning 
(after  the  passengers  had  gone),  a  uum  said  it  sent  him  out  of  his  bunk  onto  the 
floor.     It  was  a  sudden  tremor  and  Lasted  only  a  short  while.     No  damage  was 

"My  first  impression  was  that  the  ship  was  cracking  up,"  he  said,  "but  when 
I  got  on  the  deck,  I  saw  how  smooth  the  sea  was.  It  just  gave  us  one  good 
shaking." 

When  told  that  according  to  a  Manila  report  the  Chinese  members  of  the  crew 
had  not  been  allowed  to  go  ashore  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  the  men  said  the 
Chinese  had  come  ashore  with  them  and  slept  out.  Later  they  went  back  to  the 
ship,  and  some  were  still  there. 

The  Hoover's  crew  spent  last  night  on  board  the  President  Pierce  and  will 
probably  leave  her  this  morning.  They  expect  to  go  to  the  United  States  on  the 
President  MeKiniey  which  comes  in  on  Monday  from  Manila  with  the  Hoover'g 
passengers. 

The  Hoover  is  now  attended  by  the  Japanese  salvage  tug  which  left  Hong  Kong 
last  week  with  Mr.  T,  B.  Wilnon,  local  agent,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Brayfield,  marine 
expert.     Lloyd's  agent  is  also  on  the  scene. 

The  cause  of  the  wreck  and  the  extent  of  the  damage  and  the  prospects  of 
salvage  will  not  be  known  for  some  time  as  investigations  are  not  yet  completed. 


Manila,  December  16. 

Looking  little  the  worse  for  their  adventure,  453  President  Hoover  passengers 
have  arrived  here  safely  aboard  the  Prexideid  MeKirdey. 

They  reported  that  the  Japanese  authorities  on  Huishoto  Island,  where  the 
Hoover  is  stranded,  refused  to  permit  the  Chinese  members  of  the  disabled  liner's 
crew  to  go  ashore. 

The  passengers  added  that  the  Hoover  was  bard  aground  and  it  would  require 
dynamite  to  move  her, 

324;!7— 38— pt.  6 -■) 
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IPram  the  San  Franc^eo  Cbroaicle,  Janaaiy  6, 1938] 

B  Delegate  Holds 

A  letter  from  the  acting  ship's  delegate  of  the  shipwrecked  Pretident  Hoover 
denying  statements  there  was  lack  of  discipline  and  that  the  crew  struck  for  higher 
wages  at  the  time  the  Hoover  was  disabled  was  received  here  yesterday. 

It  was  written  by  Frank  Marcigan  "on  board  8.  8.  President  Orant,  anchored 
at  Hoisho  Beach"  in  response  to  a  radio  request  from  Randolph  Meriwether, 
business  manager  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Bcnefici&l  Association.  Meritwether 
declared  he  will  forward  the  letter  to  Senator  Copeland  who  made  the  charges. 


"As  our  representative,  we  depend  upon  you  to  squash  all  rumors  that  are  a 
detriment  to  the  merchant  marine,"  Marcigan  wrote  Meriwether.  "We  cannot 
over  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  was  never  any  refusal  of  orders  or  complaints 
from  any  man  in  the  engine  d^artment  at  any  time  the  ship  was  on  the  rocks." 

When  engioe-room  volunteers  were  called  for,  more  than  enough  responded, 
although  the  men  were  warned  they  were  remaining  aboard  at  their  own  risk, 
Marcigan  stated.  The  crew  in  other  departments  remaining  aboard  were  taking 
their  chances  with  salvage  but  members  of  the  engine-room  department  had  had 
"past  experience  with  ship  wrecks  and  salvage"  and  voted  instead  to  ask  for  a 
cash  guarantee,  he  reported. 


This  decision  was  reached  because  the  vessel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurance 
companjy.  Men  employed  by  the  insurers  put  aboard  were  being  paid  two  and 
a  halt  times  their  regular  pay,  the  engine  force  was  informed,  so  we  asked  for  a 
minimum  salary  of  $10  a  day  per  man  and  pro  rata  for  engineers,''  said  Marcigan. 

This  was  agreed  to  by  Captain  Yardley  of  the  Hoover  and  by  Captain  Anderson 
for  the  insurers  and  an  agreement  was  signed,  declared  Marcigan. 

"In  regard  to  this  agreement,  understand  that  at  no  time  has  any  man  of  the 
engine  department,  and  this  means  all  the  men,  refused  any  duty,"  he  wrote. 

ORE  AT    RISK 

"From  the  time  the  vessel  went  on  the  rocks  up  to  the  present  date  (Dec.  23), 
the  men  who  worked  in  the  engine  room  and  fire  rooms  did  so  at  a  great  risk," 
according  to  the  ship's  delegate,  "The  ship  was  on  the  windward  side  of  the  beach 
and  due  to  monsoon  weather  took  a  terrific  beating.  In  addition  to  the  risks  pre- 
viously encountered,  the  men  were  placed  under  a  greater  hazard  the  morning  of 
December  20.     All  lifeboats  on  the  windward  side  of  the  vessel  were  carri^ 

Although  water  was  leaking  through  bulkheads  into  the  fire  room  and  the  men 
were  working  behind  watertight  doors  holding  back  20  feet  of  water,  "every  man 
remained  at  his  post,  without  a  complaint  from  anyone,"  according  to  the  report 
made  to  Meriwether.  Marcigan  referred  to  the  ship's  log  and  to  the  commander  of 
the  destroyer  Atden  for  confirmation  of  his  letter.  It  was  signed  by  him  on  behalf 
of  "all  men  aboard  the  S.  S.  PresiderU  Hoover." 


In  connection  with  the  same  charges  voiced  by  Senator  Copeland,  West  Coast 
Local  90  of  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  announced  yesterday  that  organiza- 
tion had  instructed  its  attorney  to  demand  a  retraction  from  publishers  of  Time 
magazine  for  the  staitement  allegedly  made  that  officers  and  crew  of  the  President 
Hoover  were  "last  minute  pickups  from  west  coast  hiring  halls  and  that  officers 
and  crew  broke  into  the  ship's  bar  and  went  on  a  drunken  spree." 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  JaouBrj'  fl,  1638] 

DisoRDBRS  Denied  by   "Hoover's"   Crew — Stewards'   Delegate  Declares 
Wbbcked   Passengers    Made    Unreasonable    Demands— Will   Face   An 

iNgniRY^CoMMERCE   DEPARTMENT   Ha8   FlVE   AFFIDAVITS   CHARGING  SaILORS 

With  Drinking 

San  Francisco,  January  8  (A.  P.). — Passengers  of  the  wrecked  liner  President 
Hoover  expected  "Waldorf  service"  and  complained  of  the  food  while  they  were 
castaways  on  rocky  Hoishoto  Island,  members  of  the  ship's  crew  declared  today 
in  replying  to  complaints  of  misconduct. 
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Sam  Cohen,  stewards'  delegate,  denied  published  reports  that  the  Beameo 
became  intoxicated,  moleated  women,  and  rioted. 

"We  took  oS  all  the  paasengcrs  in  less  than  9  hours  without  a  casualty," 
Cohen  said.     "Does  that  sound  as  if  the  men  were  drinking? 

"They  said  we  broke  into  the  bar.  ♦  ♦  «  Liquor  supplies  were  taken 
ashore  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ship's  surgeon.  Some  of  the  bottles  die- 
appeared,  but  nobody  in  the  crew  got  them." 

The  Dollar  liner  PreaidetU  McKirdty  brought  165  of  the  seamen  here  from 
Manila  yesterday  as  a  Department  of  Commerce  marine  investigating  board 
opened  a  hearing  into  the  wreck.  The  $8,000,000  President  Hoover,  also  owned 
by  the  Dollar  Line,  piled  on  a  reef  off  Hoishoto  Island,  southeast  of  Formosa, 
December  II.     She  carried  453  passengere  and  408  crew. 

Cohen  told  reporters  that  the  sailors  served  the  passengers  first  during  their 
3  days  on  the  island,  and  then  received  only  raw  meat  and  left-overs. 


At  night,  he  said,  the  passengers  used  all  available  blankets  while  the  crew 
huddled  behind  baggage  and  shivered  through  sleepless  nights. 

"Some  of  the  passengers  couldn't  seem  to  understand  the  problems  we  faced 
and  demanded  their  bags,  bedding,  privacy,  and  services  that  simply  couldn't  be 
given,"  Cohen  related. 

"A  passengers'  committee  waited  on  us  complaining  of  the  food.  I  don't  know 
what  they  expected.  We  had  only  an  open  pit  in  which  to  broil  meat,  and,  of 
course,  we  had  no  silverware  and  china.  It  wasn't  Waldorf  sei'vice,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  hot  coffee. 

"The  past  20  days  have  been  no  fun,  either.  We've  been  in  this  little  compart- 
ment for  3  weeks.  We  have  had  one  salt-water  shower  and  two  washbowls  and 
had  two  linen  changes.  Oh,  this  is  the  life  of  Riley,  all  right— shipwreck,  false 
charges,  3  weeks  of  steerage  and  out  of  work." 


f Bpedal  to  thg  N«w  York  Times] 

Washington,  January  8.— Five  affidavits  from  passengers  aboard  the  President 
Hoover,  when  that  vessel  went  aground  recently  and  who  were  taken  to  the  island 
of  Hoishoto  after  being  rescued,  accuse  a  "relatively  small"  number  of  the  crew 
of  being  drunk  and  annoying  passengers  during  the  first  night  spent  on  the  island 
the  Commerce  Department  announced  today. 

The  affidavits  were  transmitted  to  the  Commerce  Department  by  the  State 
Department,  and  they  will  be  used  as  evidence  against  the  accused  before  a 
marine  casualty  investigation  board,  that  has  been  convened  at  San  Francisco. 

While  the  statements  accused  certain  members,  the  announcement  said,  several 
referred  "very  favorably  to  certain  individuals  and  to  the  majority  of  the  crew  in 
general." 

Names  of  the  signers  are  being  kept  secret  until  the  affidavits  are  produced  at 
the  hearings.  If  it  is  shown  that  criminal  action  should  be  taken,  the  Department 
said,  the  evidence  will  l>e  turned  over  to  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  attitude  about  the  chains  that  have 
been  made  in  respect  to  what  happened  on  the  President  Hooverf 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state,  I  can  only  state 
what  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  San  Francisco,  and  I  hope  the 
question  will  be  taken  up  when  the  west  coast  represtintatives  arrive. 

There  is  one  telegram  which  I  wish  to  read.  With  all  due  deference 
to  this  august  body,  I  have  to  read  this  because  it  was  sent  to  me  to 
be  read. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  dated  December  17,  1937,  and  is  addressed  to 
me.     It  reads: 

Meeting  on  record  condemning  Copeland  for  lying  statements  that  Hoover 
crew  drunk  and  abused  passengers.  Request  you  enter  protest  on  behalf  of 
marine  firemen  and  demand  retraction  from  Copeland. 

R.  J.  FiTtOKKAU),  Sterttary. 
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The  Chaikman.  When  do  you  want  the  retraction? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  don't  know  when  I  am  supposed  to  get  the  re- 
traction, Senator  Copeland. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  hold  in  my  right  hand,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Etffidavits  which  the  consuia  have  received,  indicating 
that  the  charges  made  against  some  of  the  crew  of  the  President 
Hoover  are  quite  justified.  Of  course,  I  might  have  lied  about  it, 
but  not  without  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Why  did  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Emerson.  This? 

The  Chairman.  Yea.  Just  for  fun,  I  would  like  to  know;  I  do  not 
«are  a  rap  about  it. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Because  I  was  told  to  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  I  lied  about  it? 

Mr,  Emerson.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  I  don't  know.  As  I  told  you,  this  telegram  was 
sent  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  lyii^  about  the  tfaii^  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Eherspn.  I  hope  not;  I  never  have.  I  have  been  accused 
of  telling  the  truth  too  often. 

Senator  Vandbnberg.  I  think  the  tel^ram  once  more,  is  typical 
of  one  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  the  committee. 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  This  man  has  no  right  to  make  an  assertion 
of  that  sort  without  proof  to  back  it  up. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  expect  he  has  the  proof,  then,  or  I  hope  he  has. 

Senator  Vandenbehg.  Yes;  I  hope  so,  too,  if  he  wants  to  justify 
himself  at  all,  but  I  know  he  hasn't  the  proof,  because  we  have  the 
proof  to  the  contrary,  not  the  justified,  ordinary  hysteria  that  has 
gone  OQ^reepecting  the  Hoover,  hut  >de£iutely  jiuufying.  the  fact  JJtat 
there  are  specific  things  involved  that  must  be  corrected.  This  is 
the  thing  that  is  in  my  mind.  I  noticed  it  in  Mr.  Collins'  letter  to 
you. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  make  a  perfectly  good  faith  inquiry  into  this 
situation  and  a  perfectly  good  faith  effort  to  correct  things,  with 
complete  observation  of  all  of  your  labor  rights,  and  have  the  effort 
recognized  as  anything,  so  far  as  your  group  is  concerned,  other  than 
an  attack  upon  the  unions? 

Mr.  Emehson.  Well,  we  have  never  had  anything  but  an  attack — 
continuous. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Do  you  consider  this  inquiry  an  attack? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  tliis  inquiry  should  go  on,  and  if  there  is  any- 
body who  did  what  is  charged  was  done  on  the  Hoover,  he  should  be 
brought  up  on  charges  on  that  score,  if  any  members  of  the  crew 
did  molest  passengers,  and  naturally,  I  for  one  certainly  would  not 
condone  that  situation  for  a  moment.  Such  people  should  certainly 
be  brought  up  before  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  union, 
and  disciplinary  action  taken. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  we  going  to  find  out  whether  or  not  your 
sailors  are  guilty? 

Mr,  Emerson.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  holding  an  investi- 
gation in  San  Francisco  right  now  on  that  incident. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  willing  to  be  governed  by  what  the 
Department  of  Commerce  discovers? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  not  the  most  impartial  body  in  the  world, 
but  I  will  have  to  be  governed  by  it,  not  through  choice  but  through 
necessity. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  find  your  sailors  guilty,  will  you  still  insist 
they  are  not? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  naturally  would  if  we  thought  they  had  been 
given  a  raw  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  raw  deals  from  departments  of  the 
Government?  Do  you  get  raw  deals  from  Congress?  Do  you  get 
raw  deals  from  the  maritime  authorities? 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  some  instances,  outside  of  tlie  Algic  case,  I  think 
they  have  been  a  pretty  fair  body. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  raw  deals  from  the  departments? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  not  particularly. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Was  the  A^c  case  a  raw  deal? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  positively. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  why. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  tell  the  court? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  has  been  told  in  court.  The  case  is  being  ap- 
pealed.    We  have  every  confidence  that  we  are  going  to  win  that  case, 

I  have  been  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  seen  a  strike  in  action, 
I  have  seen  stevedores  and  longshoremen  called  off  a  job  by  what  they 
call  the  deck  steward.  Something  was  wrong  on  the  ship,  and  they 
didn't  like  it,  so  they  struck  ship.  They  all  ran  away  at  first,  and  I 
thought  the  thing  was  over;  but  they  were  running  home  to  get  their 
rifles  and  knives  so  that  they  could  come  back  on  the  picket  line.  If 
you  think  I  was  on  an  American  ship  and  was  going  back  as  a  strike- 
breaker in  place  of  them,  you  are  crazy;  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

That  is  what  the  captain  of  that  ship  asked  them  to  do — work  that 
ship  with  those  Spaniards— hot-headed  Spaniards  with  knives  and 
rifles.     You  can  get  in  touch  with  the  Longshoremen's  Union  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  wonderful  always  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  nice  to  be  at  the  scene  of  the  action. 

Senator  Gibson.  Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  has  the  respect  of  every  member  of  this  committee.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  same  political  party  as  the  chairman.  We  do 
not  always  agree,  but  he  still  has  my  respect.  Do  you  not  think  it, 
would  be  better  if  you  left  that  telegram  out? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  have  no  way  of  taking  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  take  it  out. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  know  Senator  Copeland  would  like  to  have  that 
matter  brought  to  his  attention.  This  man  is  the  leading  official, 
the  highest  oflicial,  in  the  Matine  Firemen,  Oilers,  and  Watertendera' 
Union  on  the  Pacific. 

To  show  you  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  statement,  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  issue  of  the  Voice  of  the  Federation — I  shall  not  sub- 
mit this  tor  the  record — with  the  headline  "Lundebei^  Blasts  Cope- 
land  for  Drunkenness  Lie." 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  was  objection,  and  I  have  not  been  told  to 
put  it  in  the  record. 
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Senator  Gibson.  The  Senator  has  been  in  politics  for  so  long  he 
probably  does  not  mind  being  called  a  liar. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  not  calling  him  a  liar. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of  unions; 
I  can  stand  a  few  more. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  just  want  to  observe  that  if  a  United  States 
Senator  who  is  attempting  to  do  his  duty  impartially,  as  I  know  the 
Senator  is,  gets  this  sort  of  treatment  from  a  high  official  of  your 
union— I  am  referring  to  your  telegram  from  the  high  ofhcial 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  not  our  union. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Well,  it  is  the  west  coast  union, 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  pity  the  sea  captain  who  has  to  deal  with 
that  kind  of  guy, 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  consider  the  Government  just  a  business,  and  the 
people  that  are  sent  here  are  business  representatives  of  the  people. 
Their  work  should  be  handled  as  a  business  performance  strictly,  and 
there  should  be  very  httle  sentiment  attached  to  it. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  I  am  speaking  about  judicial  equity  and  fair 
play. 

■  Mr.  Emerson.  Naturally,  if  I  were  in  Senator  Copeland's  place,  I 
would  take  steps  to  repudiate  that  if  it  is  untrue. 

The  Chairman,  No;  I  do  not  have  to  do  that,  I  try  to  live  every 
day  so  that  my  friends  will  believe  me.  You  would  not  believe  me  if 
I  had  a  million  witnesses. 

So  far  as  I  am  'concerned,  as  one  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  you  can  make  all  the  charges,  plus  all  the  statements,  pour  out 
all  the  abusOj  and  make  all  the  threats  you  want  to,  as  I  have  been 
threatened  with  my  hfe  time  and  again  by  men  who  pretend  to  be  of 
your  group  when  they  are  not.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  am  going 
right  straight  forward,  because  I  happen  to  love  the  United  States, 
and  I  want  to  have  an  American  merchant  marine. 

If  you  have  any.  constructive  plans,  regardless  of  their  origin,  I  am 
for  them  if  they  are  useful;  but  as  one  member  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
opposed  to  spending  one  dollar  of  the  funds  of  the  United  States  in 
biulding  ships  until  there  can  be  peace  on  the  decks  and  below  decks, 
and  until  the  sailors  cooperate  with  those  in  command  of  the  ships. 
Until  that  time  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  deter  any  building  of 
ships. 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  all  depends.  Senator,  on  your  definition,  of 
"What  price  peace?"  Are  we  supposed  to  work  for  nothing  and  live 
under  rotten  conditions? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  working  tor  nothing? 

Mr,  Emerson.  Not  now,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  wages  aboard  American  ships  less  than 
they  are  on  the  ships  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Emerson,  We  should  never  compare  American  standards  with 
foreign  standards. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  your  wage  scale  far 
above  the  wage  scales  of  foreign  merchant  marines? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  food  that  you  receive  far  better? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  what  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman,  You  yourself  spoke  of  the  Hog  Island  ships,  I 
think  you  called  them  ships  built  to  be  sunk. 
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Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  what  the  delegate  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  reali?.e,  of  course,  that  those  ships  do  not 
possess  these  fine  quarters  which  will  be  furnished  in  the  new  ships, 
and  this  committee,  which  you  seek  to  revile,  has  striven  to  estabbsh 
a  standard  for  the  building  of  those  ships,  and  the  first  thing  it  had  in 
its  mind  was  to  take  care  of  the  crews. 

Mr.  Eherbon.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  seen  that  report,  you  know  that  I  am 
speaking  the  truth. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  have  read  it.  As  far  as  the  work  of  this  committee 
in  regard  to  technical  problems  is  concerned,  there  has  been  veiy  fine 
work.  We  do  take  exception  sometimes  to  the  labor  attitude  taken 
by  members  of  this  committee. 

I  remember  last  summer  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  you  brought, 
up  an  incident  in  which  a  certain  radio  operator,  I  think,  had  been 
beaten  up  in  your  county. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.     Do  you  believe  that  he  was? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  don't  know.  In  finishing  your  remarks,  you 
stated  that  when  some  culprit  had  been  arrested  for  beating  up  the 
man,  the  culprit  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  committed  smcide, 
and  you  hoped  there  would  be  many  others  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  that  X  said  the  latter. 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  good;  I  am  glad  I  had  such  good  sense  to 
say  that. 

You  know  very  well,  and  I  have  got  sworn  testimony  in  this  room, 
about  the  way  you  have  beaten  up  men  who  wanted  to  go  to  se;-, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  '"fink"  book,  as  you  call  it.  Men 
came  here  suffering  with  their  wounds  and  swore  to  the  fact  that  they 
acquired  these  damages  in  conflict  with  your  beef  squad,  such  as  ihe 
incident  that  happened  in  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  occurred,  as  you  know 
if  you  have  investigated  it. 

Those  are  the  things  that  have  made  some  of  us  most  resentful. 
However,  that  is  in  the  past.  Do  you  have  any  way  to  show  us  how 
we  can  have  peace  on  the  ships  and  operate  the  ships  satisfactorily? 
If  there  is  no  way,  we  shall  build  no  ships,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  or 
we  shall  place  them  in  charge  of  the  Navy  or  place  a  Coast  Guard 
officer  abroard  to  oversee  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Of  course,  during  that  period  there  was  the  termina- 
tion of  a  strike.  Naturally^  there  was  disorder,  and  when  one  man 
met  another  and  differed  with  his  opinion  on  the  waterfront,  one  got 
the  worst  of  it  personally.  But  at  the  present  time  I  fail  to  see  any 
lack  of  discipline  at  sea,  such  as  on  the  Algic.  Where  is  the  lack  of 
discipline?  Ships  are  running  in  and  out  of  New  York  Harbor 
TBguIarly,  In  fact  they  are  completing  a  very  heavy  cruise  holiday. 
The  only  ship  of  any  size  that  had  any  trouble  was  the  British  Ship 
Monarch  of  Bermuda,  over  which  we  have  no  control  whatsoever. 

I  do  not  see  any  need  for  any  worry  unless  somebody  is  worried 
about  the  future,  may  be  thinking  that  there  might  be  a  strike  in  the 
future  sometime. 

Senator  Vandenberc.  If  you  were  presented  with  case  after  case 
after  case  which  indicated  a  break-down  of  discipline  at  sea,  you,  as 
I  understand  it,  would  be  glad  to  inquire  into  eachone,  and  you 
assure  us  it  is  your  desire  to  find  oat  if  there  is  any  truth  in  them.     It 
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is  our  desire  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  it  is  certainly  a  responsibility 
that  we  cannot  shirk.  The  thing  that  I  resent  is  the  suggestion  that 
while  we  are  simply  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  we  are  doing  something 
that  is  supposed  to  be  hostile. 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  I  should  think  you  would  want  to — naturally, 
you  must  understand  that  maritime  labor  has  not  at  any  time  had  the 
representation  in  Washington  that  other  interests  have  had. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  you  had  the  worst  of  it  in  days  gone  by;  but  two  wrongs 
will  not  make  a  right. 

Would  you  consider  that  consular  reports  from  all  over  the  world 
are  prejudiced? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  would  consider  a  British  consular  report  reliable, 
but  I  would  give  very  little  credence  to  any  American  consul. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  would  dismiss  an  American  consul's 
report? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  an  American? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir.  My  name  is  Emerson.  I  came  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  our  Government  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  we  coidd  improve  our  consular  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a  new  order? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  are  getting  a  new  order — a  better  order. 

The  Chairman.  A  communistic  order? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  would  not  know.  I  never  hear  about  communism 
except  when  I  come  to  Washington.  I  wouldn't  know;  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  what? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  vote  in  Congressman  Siro- 
vich's  district.  I  did  untU  I  came  to  Washington.  I  don't  suppose 
I  have  a  vote  now. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  do  you  have  to  say  to  this: 

"I  cannot  say  what  may  happen,  but  I  do  know  that  some  people  have  fouod 
they  coold  live  happily,  succeBsfully,  in  B  communal  form  in  which  the  whole  and 
not  just  a  iew  were  given  consideration." 

Does  that  analyze  your  views? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  all  depends,  I  suppose,  on  what  you  would  take 
to  be  a  communal  form.  That  must  apply  to  the  government  in 
France.  They  have  what  ore  known  as  communes.  I  never  knew  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  communism.  I  suppose  the  common  impres- 
sion of  communism  is  a  totalitarian  state,  but  a  commune  is  different. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  which  I  have  just  read  is  from  an 
address  by  John  L.  Lewis,  at  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  say  you  never  hear  about  communism 
except  when  you  come  to  Washington.  I  sum)ose  you  probably  can 
hear  more  about  it  here  than  anywhere  else.  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
charge  that  communistic  literature  is  circulated  on  your  ships? 

^&.  Emerson.  I  have  seen  supposedly  communistic  literature  on 
the  water  front.     It  never  interested  me. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  have  heard  about  it  in  connection  with 
shipping? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  specific  so-caDed  "red"  literature  was  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  of  a  recent  issue  so  that  we  could 
not  escape  it.  It  said  something  about  the  American  merchant  marine 
coming  under  control  of  "Red  Annapolis"  on  the  Hudson. 
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Senator  VANDE^BBRG.  I  am  referring  to  a  letter  in  evidence  before 
the  committee,  taken  off  ships. 

Mr.  Emerson.  1  would  not  be  surprised. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  So,  there  is  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  £merson.  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  a  bit  that  we  have  Communist 
seamen.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  we  had  some  working  in  the 
Capitol  Building. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  book  [handing  a  book  to 
Mr.  Emerson]? 

Mr.EMERBON.  No;Ihaveneverseenit, 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  [handing  a  book  to  Mr, 
Emerson]? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  [handing  a  book  to  Mr. 
Emerson]? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  I  have.  That  is  put  out  by  some  Liberty 
League  outfit  in  Connecticut. ; 

The  Chairman.  These  are  communistic  documents  which  have 
been  found  on  the  ships. 

Mr.EMERBON.  That  is  possible. 

Senator  Gibbon.  Will  you  agree  with  me  that  the  American  form 
of  government  is  the  best  form  of  government  ever  devised? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  hope  we  can  give  the  American 
people  back  their  country  under  this  new  bill  they  are  trying  to  pro- 
mulgate. We  don't  consider  that  they  have  their  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Gibson.  Who  has  it? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  will  read  Mr.  Jackson'i 
or  Mr.  Ickes'  speech,  who  are  in  control  of  this  country.  They  explain 
it  very  clearly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  their  doctrine? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  Uke  to  change  our  order? 

Mr,  Emerson.  Well,  change  it  to  the  extent  that  the  American 
people  would  get  their  country  back. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  favored  few. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the^  in  office? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Well,  I  mil  tell  you  where  you  will  find  a  great  class 
of  them.  We  never  seem  to  mention  them.  There  is  that  cl^s  of 
people  who  are  independently  wealthy,  who  don't  have  to  do  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  60  families? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  m  addition  to  the  60  famiUes.  You  will  find 
them  at  Palm  Beach,  Hot  Springs,  in  the  Carohnas,  Los  Angeles,  and 
things  like  that,  taking  life  easy;  or  else  you  will  find  them  traveling 
in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  a  suspicion  that  the  delegates 
of  the  unions,  the  representative  agents  in  Washington  before  the 
Government,  are  living  pretty  softly? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  don't  know  how  I  am  Hving  so  softly  on  my 
salary  of  S35  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  drawing  account  for  expenses? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No.     I  may  use  a  taxi. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  drawing  account? 

Mr.  Euerson.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  submit  it  any  time. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  have  a  drawing  account  in  your  union  in 
addition  to  your  $35  a  week? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  liave  the  expense  of  running  an'  office.  We  have 
three  people  and  a  secretary  working  out  of  that  office.  I  can  submit 
to  any  congressional  committee  a  complete  financial  statement  of  our 
expenses  at  any  time.  It  will  surprise  you,  the  smallness  of  the  items. 
It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  under  our  present  living  standards  in 
Washii^ton,  for  any  Member  of  Congress  to  live  that  way.  We  work 
for  our  money. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  destroy  the  wealth  and  the  income  of 
those  men  who  are  living  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  I  would  not  destroy  it,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
it  distributed  so  that  it  would  do  some  people  who  are  living  in  the 
slums  back  of  the  Union  Station  some  good. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  distribute  it  so  that  everybody  would 
have  an  equal  amount? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  I  am  not  talking  socialism.  That  is  impossible 
under  our  present  standards. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  change  the  standard? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to;  perhaps  in  time  they  will 
change  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Who  will  change  them? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  people,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  The  rich  men  in  Palm  Beach? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  the  people  themselves.  I  notice  over  the  coun- 
try— perhaps  you  have,  too— that  there  seems  to  be  a  gradual — more 
of  a  gradual — interest  in  our  national  affairs  by  the  public  at  lai^e. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  greater  uniformity  .in  receipts? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Well,  naturally,  if  the  poorer  class  of  people — as 
President  Roosevelt  says',  one-third  of  them — are  practically  starving 
in  this  country,  if  they  are  to  get  a  little  more,  perhaps  the  people  at 
the  top  of  the  list  will  have  to  take  a  little  less.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  radical  thing;  I  think  that  is  Americanism. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  do  that  by  legislation  or  by 
changing  the  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Wc  do  not  need  to  change  the  form  of  government. 
I  tliink  perhaps  1940  will  have  sometliing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  do? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  expect  we  will  have  a  more  liberal  bloc  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  us  will  be  retired  to  private  Ufe? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say? 

Mr.  Emerson,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  shall  submit  for  the  record  a  report  of  the  New 
York  Maritime  Council  on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and  I  would  ask  that  tliis  be 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  the  report  of  the  New  York  Maritime  Council 
on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission.  In  other  words,  eight  maritime  unions  compiled  a 
statement  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  report  to  Congress. 
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(The  report  of  the  New  York  Maritime  Council  on  the  findings  and 
reconunendations  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  is  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point.) 

Report  op  Nei 
dations  of  1 
1937 

),  Natloiul  Maritime  Unlim:  Masters,  Mata,  and  Pilots:  Marius 
pprentlce  Englnsera'  Association:  BcandlDBvltui  Seomfn's  Club; 

iiumoei  noTKecs  union:  American  iiadlo  Telegrapbers'  Aasoclatlou;  Industrial  Unioa  ol  Marine  and 

Shipbuildiae  Worker::  10  Bridge  St.,  New  York  City.    Whitaball  3-4619) 

With  some  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  contained  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  we  are  in  complete  agreement.  We  are 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  contention  that  the  American  people  should  take  eteps 
to  secure  the  largest  possible  return  on  the  public  funds  poured  into  the  coffers 
of  certain  steamship  companies.  The  report  intimates  that  the  development  of 
the  merchant  marine,  the  functions  of  which  approach  those  of  a  public  utility, 
should  be  more  carefully  supervised  by  the  American  people.  We  agree  with 
that. 

We  feel,  too,  as  does  the  Commission  that  an  efficient,  well-managed  merchant 
marine  is  too  important  an  adjunct  to  our  foreign  commerce  and  the  national 
defense  to  be  left  any  longer  to  the  depredations  of  financiers  interested,  not  so 
much  in  the  merchant  marine  as  an  institution  but  as  an  instrumentality  for 
siphoning  off  huge  mail  subsidies. 

The  report,  considered  in  its  entirety  and  with  its  fullest  implication.s,  raises 
questions  of  tremendous  import,  not  only  for  the  owners  and  operators  of  these 
vast  fleets  and  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  maritime  workers  bu  for  the 
American  public  as  a  whole.  So  vital  are  these  questions  to  the  American  people, 
we  believe,  that  any  solution  to  the  problems  raised  by  the  Commission  can,  and 
should  only,  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  the  broadest  principles  of  public  welfare. 

The  Commission  offers  three  alternatives  for  the  consideration  of  Congress — ' 
one  which  leaves  the  merchant  marine  in  the  hands  of  the  financial  manipulators 
who  have  already  deliberately  and  carefully  pushed  it  into  bankruptcy;  another 
which  would  put  a  rather  dubious  check  on  these  manipulators;  and  a  third  which 
would  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  private  operation,  once  and  for  all,  and  rescue  this 
important  auxiliary  to  the  national  economy  from  those  who  would  use  it  other 
than  in  the  public  interest. 

These  were  listed  by  the  Commission  as; 

1.  Continuation  of  the  present  system  of  direct  subsidy. 

2.  Government  ownership  and  private  operation. 

3.  Government  ownership  and  operation. 


On  the  first  proposal:  The  Commission  feels  that  private  ownership  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  succeed.  That,  says  the  report,  is  the  historical 
attitude  of  the  American  people.  The  New  York  Maritime  Council  agrees  that 
private  ownership  and  operation  should  have  every  opportunity  to  succeed  and 
might,  indeed,  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  deliberate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
distinguished  financiers  actually  to  sabotage  the  efficient  operation  of  certain 
important  steamship  lines  in  this  country. 

For  example,  it  was  under  private  ownership  that  the  wholesale  scandals 
developed,  which  were  later  unearthened  by  the  Black  committee.  It  was  under 
private  ownership  that  huge  salaries  and  bonuses  were  distributed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  throw  several  steamship  lines  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  was 
under  private  operation  that  several  steamship  lines  were  subjected  to  so  much 
financial  juggling  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  tiiie  could  show  a 
profit  or  not. 

The  Black  investigation  showed  that,  in  some  instances,  such  large  sums  were 
paid  for  mail  contracts  that  some  vessels  could  cross  the  ocean  without  a  pound  of 
cargo  and  still  draw  enough  from  the  public  till  to  meet  the  cost  of  operation  and 
pay  exorbitant  salaries  to  companv  officials.  Some  companies  received,  for  the 
transportation  of  a  few  pounds  o(  mail,  more  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  trip. 
Huge  salaries  and  bonuses  were  common,  the  investigation  revealed,  especially  in 
those  companies  which  were  being  made  to  show  operating  losses.  So  scandalous 
were  some  of  the  revelations  that  it  seemed  as  if  some  phases  of  the  shipping 
industry  had  developed  into  a  huge  racket  and  that  the  AJnerican  public  was,  in 
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Further,  it  was  under  private  ownership  and  operation  tliat  an  outriglrt  con- 
spiracy was  entered  into  by  certain  financiers  (bearing  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  in  American  hfe)  deliberately  to  sabotage  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  merchant' marine  for- the  purpose- (1)  of  throwiug  more  trans-lAtlantio 
business  to  British  lines  in  which  these  same  persons  were  heavily  interested,  an<j 
(2)  to  lay  the  basis  for  huge  subsidy  claims  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  conspiracy  was  clearly  o^itlined  in  a  series  of  copyrighted 
articles  published  by  the  New  York  Post  in  1934.  The  financial  sleight-of-hand 
and  skulduggery  which  these  articles  reveal  overshadow,  in  some  respects,  the 
mechanicians  revolving  around  Teapot  Dome  and  early-day  railroad  financing. 
One  of  the  minor  manipulatioDS  was  the  careful  "wrecking"  of  the  pride  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  steamship  Leviathan.  Others  were  the  juggling 
of  huge  mail  subsidies.  Another  was  the  rerouting  of  certain  American  ships  to 
make  them  show  operating  deficits  in  "competition"  with  British  ships  owned 
by  the  same  interests.     These  charges  were  never  refuted. 

In  the  light  of  these  disclosures,  and  in  the  light  of  the  apparent  intention  of 
certain  operators,  not  only  to  continue  to  use  the  merchant  marine  as  a  siphon 
for  draining  of  public  funds  intended  for  more  honest  use  but  to  enlarge  the  siphon 
and  accelerate  tlie  process,  we  see  no  excuse  for  further  consideration  of  this 
projKisal  by  Congress  or  the  American  people. 


On  the  second  proposal:  Likewise,  we  see  less  excuse  for  this  type  of  operation. 
Whereas,  under  the  original  proposal,  the  private  operator  must  put  up  part  of 
the  coat  of  construction  and  is  forced  to  invest  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  the 
fleets  he  is  manipulating,  under  this  second  plan  he  would  be  exempted  altogether 
from  that  responsibility.  Whereas  originally  he  had  an  alleged  interest  in  the 
cow  he  was  milking,  this  plan  would  bring  him  a  free,  and  probably  fresher,  cow. 

We  fail,  particularly,  to  see  just  what  guarantees  the  shiper  would  be  forced  to 
give  the  American  people  for  efficient  operation  of  the  vessels  entrusted  to  his 
control.  We  fail  to  find  anything  in  this  proposal  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  the  same  financial  abuses  now  so  flagrantly  current  in  shipping  management. 
We  see  in  this  proposal  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  method  for  opening  the  front 
doors  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  a  group  of  interests  not  content  with  access 
through  the  back  door.  It  would  appear  to  be  little  more  than  a  Bubterftwe 
agreed  to  for  the  purpose  of  sugar-coating,  for  public  consumption,  the  suppoBedljr 
b  tter  pill  of  outright  public  ownership. 


The  third  proposal  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  one  of  last  resort — a  reserve 
proposal  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  the  public  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  "reform 
measures"  suggested  in  the  first  two  alternatives.  Closer  examination,  however, 
reveals  implications  which  must  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  the  broadest 
principles  of  public  welfare. 

The  fact  that  the  Commission  was  forced  to  examine  this  so-called  "sick 
industry"  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  (1)  to  foreign  commerce  and  (2) 
to  the  national  defense,  makes  it  clear  that  even  conservative  opinion  is  coming 
to  look  upon  the  merchant  marine  as  an  industry  approaching  the  status  of  a 
public  utility. 

If  we  accept  that  opinion  as  correct.  It  is  clear  that  problems  surrounding  the 
development  of  a  merchant  marine  must  be  met  in  the  same  realistic  fashion  as 
those  surrounding  the  development  of  national  defense,  the  post  oflice,  rivers 
and  harbors,  water  power,  and  the  public  highways. 

To  tarn  any  of  these  important  phases  of  the  national  economy  over  to  private 
management  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Private  management  in  those 
fields  has  long  ago  been  abandoned  in  the  public  interest. 

Likewise,  if  we  find  private  management  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
inconsistent  with  its  fuUest  and  most  effective  development,  we  as  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  powerful  nations  on  earth,  must  face  the  alternative  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  unflinchingly.  It  Congress,  the  shipping  interests, 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  are  unable  to  convince  the  American  people  that 
these  fleets  can  and  will  be  operated  safely,  efficiently,  and  economically,  then,  in 
our  opinion,  the  people  should  demand  the  only  other  logical  alternative. 
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We  believe  that  the  people,  in  view  of  their  overwhelming  ratification  of  New 
Deal  legislative  principles  in  the  1936  elections,  would,  if  conditions  demanded, 
endorse  an  extension  of  these  principles  to  include  such  an  important  arm  of  the 
national  economy. 

Unless  adequate  safeguards  for  the  public  interest  can  be  devised  by  Congress, 
we  fail  to  see  any  excuse  for  further  tolerance  by  the  American  people  of  these  raids 
on  the  Treasury,  year  after  year,  by  persons  brazenly  subordinating  the  public  good 
to  private  gain. 


The  report  recommends  certain  amendments  to  th  113  M  hant  Marine 
Act.     Out  of  nine  suggestions,  only  one  would  serve  t  a.    tl      esponsibility 

of  the  shipowners  for  the  construction  and  operat  n  f  h  p  The  others, 
recommending  a  loosening  of  present  alleged  restrict  n  nd  ate  that  the  Com- 
mission, insuggesting  theseamendments,  isactingasth  mo  thp  ce  fshipownera 
not  satisfied  with  the  license  they  are  already  allowed 

It  is  suggested  tlukt — 

The  right  of  the  Government  to  cancel  mail  contract  subsidies  be  further 
restricted; 

The  down  payment  o'  new  construction  (already  as  low  aa  25  percent  of  domestic 
cost)  be  further  decreased  to  25  percent  of  foreign  cost. 

The  operators  be  permitted  to  build  American  ships  in  foreign  shipyards  if  the 
differential  is  more  than  50  percent. 

The  period  provided  for  the  recapture  of  profits  Ije  extended  from  5  to  10  years. 

Provision  to  be  made  to  allow  the  contractor  to  build  up  even  greater  reserves 
than  at  present. 

The  Commission's  power  to  relax  restrictions  relative  to  subsidiaries  and  foreign- 
flag  affiliations  be  enlarged. 

The  Commission  be  given  power  to  waive  the  $25,000  salary  limitation  for  com- 
panv  officials. 

T"he  nature  of  these  recommendations  leads  us  to  believe  that,  if  they  are  tarried 
out,  the  next  step  will  be  to  seek  legislation  compelling  the  American  people  (1) 
to  stand  the  entire  cost  of  building  the  ships,  (2)  pay  the  company  for  operating 
the  ships,  (3)  guarantee  a  certain  profit,  and  (4)  buy  back  obsolete  ships  at  cost. 
In  other  words,  make  the  steamsliips  little  more  than  huge,  floating,  tax-exempt 
Government  bonds — with  automatic  coupon  clippers  attached. 

Far  from  attempting  to  curtail  current  abuses,  these  recommendations  in  our 
opinion,  abolish  most  of  the  restrictions  provided  for  in  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  It  is  obvious  why  these  recommendations  were  clothed  with  the 
dignity  of  oflicial  sanction;  emanating  from  private  sources,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered rediculous  and  unworthy  of  congressional  consideration. 

The  council  would  be  less  inclined  to  quceion  the  good  faith  and  intentions  of 
both  the  shipowners  and  the  Maritime  Commission  if,  instead  of  proposing  amen  d- 
ments  calculated  to  ease  operating  restrictions,  the  Commission  had  proposed  a 
more  rigid  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

This  act,  devised  and  passed  by  Congress  following  the  ship  subsidy  scandals 
unearthed  by  the  Black  committee,  outlined  as  its  purpose  the  building  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  (o)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  a 
substantial  operation  of  the  water-borne  export  and  import  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  essential  for  main- 
taining the  flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water-borne  commerce  at  ^1  times, 
(6)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliarv  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  (c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United  states  Flag  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best  equipped, 
safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels  constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel. 


A  few  words  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  seamen  and  the  maritime  unions 
to  the  merchant  marine,  whether  operated  by  the  people,  through  governmental 
agencies,  or  by  private  owners. 

There  is  noticeable,  tioth  in  the  Commission's  report  and  in  the  comments  of 
the  steamship  owners  and  their  spokesmen,  both  hired  and  voluntary,  a  deplor- 
able tendency  to  use  the  seamen  as  scapegoats  for  the  .failure  of  the  operators  to- 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  American  people  for  an  adequate  merchant  marine. 
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against  the  seataen.  They  were  attacked  as  mutinoua,  disruptive,  insolent,  lazy, 
disreputable,  quarrelsome,  insubordinate,  and  red.  They  were  attacked  lor 
organizing  into  labor  unions.  They  were  attaclted  for  demandii^  decent  wagee. 
They  were  attacked  for  denaanding  decent  living  conditions  aboard  ship.  These 
assaults  were  so  virulent  and  so  vicious,  in  many  instances,  as  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  seamen  were  even  being  attacked  for  going  to  sea.  Because  an  occa- 
sional steward  would  resent  the  insolence  of  drunken  passengers,  he  was  called 
lacking  in  respect  for  discipline.  Because  a  member  of  the  crew  registered  his 
grievances  with  his  organization,  as  any  trade-unionist  should  and  does,  he  was 
called  insubordinate  and  inefficient.  Because  he  wants  wages  commensurate 
with  a  decent  standard  of  living,  he  is  c^ed  radical  and  attempts  were  made  to 
reflect  on  his  t)olitical  afhliatione. 

These  attacks  were  nothing  more  nor  less,  in  our  opinion,  than  attempts  to  throw 
«p  a  smoke  screen,  under  cover  of  which  legislation  might  be  prepared  which  would 
"take  away  from  seamen  their  constitutional  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively. 

This  thought  is  borne  out  by  the  tact  that,  while  these  attacks  are  loosed  on 
many  fronts,  they  appeared  to  have  the  same  original  source — the  shipowners. 
It  is  borne  out  further  by  the  fact  that  every  new  barrage  was  followed  by  a 
renewed  demand  for  a  denial  of  the  seamen  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain. 
It  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  crew  of  the  Steamship  Atgic  was  charged  with 
mutiny  (for  an  act  which  under  no  circumstances  could  be  called  mutiny)  just 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  It  is  borne 
out  by  certain  attacks  on  the  seamen  made  through  the  Hearst  press  by  Daniel 
S.  Ring,  an  employee  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  just  prior  to  the  bringing  of 
charges  against  the  Algic  crew. 


So  much  has  been  made  of  the  so-called  Algic  case  that  we  are  constrained 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  present  the  facts. 

There  is  a  story  back  of  the  Algic  case.  It  is  a  story  of  a  secret  drive  launched 
recently  to  break  the  maritime  unions,  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  industrial  unionism 
in  the  marine  industry  and  put  a  stop  once  and  tor  all  to  efforts  by  the  seamen  to 
secure  the  decent  wages  and  working  conditions  that  are  being  demanded  by 
workers  in  every  industry.  That  drive  has  taken  a  sort  of  pattern.  The  ship- 
owners first  tried  to  stop  the  seamen's  organizational  activities  by  teaming  up 
with  certain  discredited  officials  of  the  old  International  Seamen's  Union.  They 
teamed  up  with  Joseph  P.  Ryan,  head  of  the  Longshoremen's  Association  and 
one  of  Jeremiah  Mahoney's  principal  backers  in  the  New  York  City  mayoralty 
election.  They  raised  the  cry  of  red  radicalism.  They  raised  the  cry  of  revolu- 
tion. "They  even  resorted  to  the  use  of  "goon  squads."  (For  your  information, 
a  "goon"  is  a  water-front  gangster).  These  "goon"  squads  boarded  ships  and 
attempted  to  terrorize  the  seamen  into  abandoning  their  organizational  activities. 

"That  drive  failed.  When  it  did  fail  the  shipowners  took  another  tack.  They 
began  to  sue  Government  agencies,  the  Commerce  Department,  the  Maritime 
Commission,  and  tlie  Department  of  Justice,  to  pull  their  antilabor  chestnuts  out 
of  tiie  fire. 

In  the  past  2  months  a  series  of  simple  strikes  and  steps  taken  by  various  crews 
to  better  their  conditions  and  to  protect  themselvs,  have  been  labeled  as  "mutiny." 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  the  term  "mutiny"  is  used  exclusively  to  describe 
insubordination  on  the  high  seas.  Marine  authorities  and  the  United  States 
courts  (even  the  Supreme  Court,  as  recently  as  October  1935)  have  held  that 
insubordination  anywhere  but  on  the  high  seas  is  not  mutiny. 

In  the  case  of  the  Algic  the  ship  was  resting  at  anchor  in  a  safe  harbor.  There 
was  a  longshoremen's  strike  in  progress.  When  the  ship  dropped  anchor,  power 
launches  filled  with  striking  longshoremen  circled  the  ship  warning  the  crew  not 
to  man  the  winches  for  cargo  handled  by  scabs  and  strikebreakers. 

■They  meant  business  and  every  member  of  the  crew  knew  that  they  meant 
business.  So  did  the  captain.  He,  too,  knows  what  these  things  mean.  The 
crew  held  a  meeting.  "That  is  the  natural  and  orderly  way  to  meet  a  situation 
of  this  kind.  They  decided  that  it  was  only  common  sense  to  refuse  to  handle 
cargo  handled  by  strikebreakers  in  a  situation  of  that  kind. 

Immediately,  the  captain  got  in  touch  with  the  Maritime  Commission.  The 
Maritime  Commission,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  shipowners,  and  seeing  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  discredit  union  seamen,  raised  the  cry  of  mutiny  and 
ordered  the  captain  to  put  the  so-called  ringleaders  in  irons. 
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The  action  of  the  crew  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  called  a 
mutiny.  The  ship  was  not  on  the  high  seas,  She  was  in  a  safe  harbor  working 
cargo.  A  dangerous  situation  esisted  which  imperiled  the  lives  of  the  crew. 
Regardless  of  the  individual  daring  af  any  member  of  the  crew,  it  was  the  duty 
of  each  to  vote,  in  ship's  meeting,  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  the  crew  as  a  whole. 

The  crew  was  perfectly  within  its  rights  in  refusing  to  work  in  a  dangerous 
situation  when  the  shin  was  at  anchor.  Dangerous  situations  are  nothing  new  to 
American  seamen.  Their  individual  bravery  during  voyage  crises  has  been 
written  about  since  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians.     It  is  legend. 

But  bravery  and  fool-hardiness  are  two  different  things.  It  is  foolhardy  to 
"dare"  striking  longshoremen,  the  improvement  of  whose  working  and  living 
conditions  depend  on  the  success  of  their  strike. 

The  crew  had  a  perfect  right  to  demand  proper  protection  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  fact,  it  would  have  been  negligent  had  it  not  done  so.  When  the 
ship  got  back  to  Baltimore,  the  home  port,  the  reason  for  all  this  hullabaloo  became 
apparent. 

There  began  a  whole  series  of  attacks  on  maritime  labor,  and  on  Americaa 
seamen  in  the  press,  on  the  radio,  and  in  the  courts.  Daniel  8.  Ring,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  labor  representative  on  the  Maritime  Commission,  came  out 
in  a  public  statement  congratulating  the  master  of  the  steamship  Algic  on  bis 
effective  handling  of  a  mutinous  situation.  This  he  did  even  before  the  investi- 
gation had  begun  or  before  Ring  had  any  opportunity  to  hear  from  the  crew  or 
to  get  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

Editorial  writers  and  columnists  in  various  papers  tried  to  lay  the  blame  to 
the  so-called  radicals  in  the  maritime  unions. 

The  day  the  investigation  into  the  so-called  mutiny  was  to  start,  the  Maritime 
Commission  released  an  exclusive  story  to  the  Hearst  Press  in  Washington  out- 
lining a  whole  series  of  events  with  which  they  wanted  to  link  up  the  charge  of 
mutiny. 

They  listed  a  water-front  brawl  in  which  a  seamen  was  killed  in  Florida  10 
days  before  the  ship  arrived  in  Montevideo.  They  even  listed  an  eschange  of 
words  between  a  steward  and  a  passenger  who  had  counted  a  little  too  strongly  on 
the  servility  of  American  seamen. 

And  then  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  proceeded  to 
reveal  the  real  reason  for  this  series  of  mutiny  charges  and  the  drive  against  the 
union.  He  said  that  he  was  preparing  to  sponsor  legislation  for  the  marine  in- 
dustry similar  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  now  in  effect  for  the  railroad  industry. 


Every  trade-unionist  knows  what  that  means.  It  means  that  an  attempt  is 
going  to  be  made  to  take  away  from  the  American  seamen  their  Constitutional 
TtEhts  to  strike  and  organize  into  unions  of  their  own  choosing  for  the  betterment 
oftheir  working  and  living  conditions. 

Thedemandsof  the  maritime  workers  are  simple  economic  trade-union  demands. 
They  are  demands  for  decent  wages  and  decent  liviti-.!  conditions  aboard  ships. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  seamen  can  win  those  demands  and  that  is  by 
exerting  their  economic  power.  The  shipowners  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
know  this. 

That  is  why  they  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on  a  campaign  to  limit  that 
right  to  strike  and  that  right  to  exert  economic  pressure.  That  is  why  this  is  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  maritime  workers  but  to  the  whole  of  American  labor. 

The  right  to  strike  has  already  been  limited  in  the  railroad  industry.  If  it  is 
limited  in  the  maritime  industry  now,  it  won't  be  very  long  before  there  will  be 
attempts  to  limit  it  in  other  industries,  and  every  trade  unionist  knows  what 
that  means. 

The  Commission's  bias  as  regards  maritime  labor  relations  is  apparent  in  its 
report.  After  placing  the  reeponsibility  for  the  seamen's  grievances  at  the  door 
of  the  shipowners,  what  does  it  propose  as  a  remedy?  Docs  it  propose  restric- 
tions on  the  employer's  right  to  pay  the  meanest  wages  possible?  Does  it  pro- 
pose restrictions  on  the  employers  to  force  seamen  to  strike?  Does  it  propose  to 
set  up  machinery  to  safeguard'  the  seamen's  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 

Hardly.  What  it  does  propose  is  restrictions  on  the  seamen.  It  proposes  to 
train  seamen  in  the  Coast  Guard,  where  he  will  be  thoroughly  inculcated  with 
antilabor  philosophy  and  prejudices.  It  proposes  to  hamstring  the  seamen's 
right  to  bargain  collectively  and  strike — our  onl^  weapon  in  a  struggle  to  force 
something  approaching  decent  working  and  living  conditioDB  aboard  ship.     It 
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recommends  the  eBtabliehment  of  a  mediation  board,  similar  in  purpose  and  con- 
tent to  the  Railway  Mediation  Board,  which  has,  in  the  words  of  the  report 
"been  congpicuous  in  minimizing  labor  etrife  in  that  field."  It  is  obvious  from 
the  tone  of  the  report  that  the  aim  of  such  a  board  would  not  be  to  provide  ma- 
chinery for  the  settlement  of  disputes  (the  unions  are  providing  that  already  in 
those  rare  instances  in  which  the  shipowners  will  cooperate)  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide machinery  which  will  hamper  the  seamen's  right  to  bargain  collectively. 
The  provision  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  the  postponement  of  striite  action  is 
an  example.  Never  in  the  history  of  maritime  labor  relations  was  the  postpone- 
ment of  strike  action  ever  used,  by  the  employers,  for  anything  other  than 
rounding  up  an  army  of  scabs  in  preparation  for  breaking  a  strike. 

We  are  forced,  as  a  result  of  these  recommendations,  to  conclude  that  the 
Commission  is  not  making  its  su^estions  in  good  faith.  It  first  places  the  blame 
for  dissatisfaction  among  the  seamen  at  the  door  of  the  shipowners  and  then 
proposes  to  ali^iate  this  dissatisfaction,  not  by  coercing  the  shipowners,  but  by 
stifling  the  seamen.  Such  a  suggestion  is  little  short  of  laughable.  One  might 
as  well  suggest  that  an  army  can  win  a  battle  by  turning  its  ammunition  over  to 
the  enemy. 

It  is,  we  believe,  significant  that  the  Commission  in  gathering  information  on 
wages  and  working  conditions  from  seamen  saw  fit  to  ignore  the  labor  organisa- 
tions formed  by  the  seamen  for  the  express  purpose  of  bettering  these  conditions. 
and  instead  hired  one  of  those  groups  whose  activities  in  the  industrial  field  have 
eo  recently  been  rev&tled  in  all  their  scandalous  relationships  by  the  La  Follette 
investigating  committee.  We  refer  to  Metcaif  &  Co,  and  the  Industrial  Manage- 
ment Corporation.  The  committee,  we  understand,  hired  these  companies  to 
interview  seamen  and  investigate  their  reaction  to  the  labor  policies  of  the  steam- 
ship companies. 

What  kind  of  a  questionnarie  did  these  outfits  prepare  and  send  out  to  the  sea- 
men? What  are  the  facts  revealed  therein?  Who  got  the  questionnaries?  Were 
these  companies  themselves  under  investigation  bv  the  La  Follette  committee? 

The  labor  philosophy  of  such  companies  is  well-known.  The  revelations  before 
the  La  Follette  committee  were  printed  in  great  detail  far  and  wide.  There  is 
BCarceij'  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  United  States  but  who  is  familiar  with  the 
operations,  tactics,  and  general  attitude  of  these  companies  in  the  field  of  labor 
I  relations.  To  employ  this  type  of  industrial  service,  when  the  seamen  themselves 
by  the  thousands  would  have  Deen  only  too  glad  to  go  to  Washington  at  their  own 
expense  for  interview,  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  anything  but  an  insult  to  organized 
maritime  workers.  But,  insu't  or  no  insult,  it  has  significance  here  as  exempli- 
fyit^  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  toward  the  men  who  man  the  great  fleets 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

SBAUEN    AND    THE    LAW 

Freedom  to  carry  on  organizational  activities,  freedom  to  strike  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  wage  increases  or  other  improvements,  freedom  to  take  steps. to  protect 
our  lives  in  dangerous  situations — all  this  is  guaranteed  by  law. 

It  took  American  workers  many  years,  many  generations,  to  secure  these  things. 
It  took  decades  of  struggle,  thousands  of  strikes,  years  of  hardship,  suffering,  and 
even  bloodshed,  to  win  the  rights  now  enacted  into  law. 

Consequently,  this  council  is  hardly  in  a  mood  to  stand  by  and  see  those  rights 
curtailed  without  protest.  Our  obligations  to  ourselves,  to  other  maritime 
workers,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  trade-union  movement  makes  it  encumbent  on  us 
to  fight  such  withdrawal  of  our  rights  with  every  ounce  of  our  strength. 

An  examination  of  our  efforts,  since  we  have  formed  our  organization  will  show 
that,  not  only  are  we  willing  and  anxious  to  mediate  disputes,  to  curtail  strikes 
and  build  up  discipline,  but  that  a  great  deal  of  energy  has  bee    d  d  t    t      ng 

to  bring  the  ship  owners  around  to  that  point  of  view. 

They  have  refused  most  of  our  requests  for  conferences  o  ag  a  d  her 
bargaining  issues.     They  have  not  only  refused  to  cooperate       h  a      d  ng 

strikes  but  have  time  after  time  taken  steps  which  can  only  b        gard  d  in 

the  most  ctiaritable  light,  as  attempts  to  force  us  out  on  strike 

In  certain  agreements  which  some  of  our  oraanizations  are  a  p  ese  g     at- 

ing,  there  are  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  through  p  rt  on 

which  both  parties  are  represented  equally,  ^'et,  the  shipo  le  3,  i  tead  of 
agreeing  to  such  proposals,  are  attempting  to  take  away  from  us  by  legislation 
any  rights  that  we  would  have  under  such  agreements. 

Such  indications  of  bad  faith,  we  believe,  are  a  key  to  their  attitude  as  regards 
the  collective  bargaining  statutes  recently  enacted  into  law.  They  are  also, 
we  believe,  a  key  to  the  motives  behind  the  move  for  antiunion  legislation. 
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An  for  diHci|ilUio — it  is  not  tho  Buatnoii  who  noett  diuRiplino~-  it  ii  the  iliipownera. 
Wo  havi'  <tiHi!i|iliiiu.  W<^  dlHci^iliiii'  oiiriiolvdH,  Wo  wurk  on  Hliipa.  W(i  knuw  what 
dlHCiiiliiii^  niouiiH  to  tliu  upurutiuti  of  a,  vudhuI  or  to  the  AiuoHcati  Morcliatit  Marino 

But  that  Ih  thoitiHUipliiiouf  rrcuandnatiHficd  workorn.  That  is  not  the  diHolplirio 
of  slavuH  and  itiduntiinid  aorvante.  It  ia  disc i pi i no  wliioli  dciuaiidH  a  ruciprocal 
diacipliiiu  uri  tliu  part  of  tliu  ciiiployurM. 

Naturally,  thi!  HhipuwiiurH  don't  want  that.  Thc^y  want  tha  frocdoni  to  drive 
their  cmnloywH  like  norfit  or  cattlo.  Thoy  want  thu  troudom  to  iiiaiiliaiidlo  tiie 
seatn«n  fike  Hiavna.  'I^hcy  want  thu  frooduiu  tu  run  shipH  without  safoty  that 
ooat  itionuy. 

Thvy  know  that  tlit^y  cannot  Rct  thonc  thinpiti  barKaitiinK  with  froii  men.  So, 
M  a  iioocwHary  pruliminary  to  gotting  tlioHU  thiiiKu,  thuy  want  to  takii  away  that 
freedom. 

Ill  our  o^iinion,  thu  aoammi  will  not  lot  thoiii  do  it  Wo  liavu  worked  Iouk  and 
bard  to  build  our  uniomi,  fought  againtit  trciiiundouH  odds  and  tliu  luiitcd  opposi- 
tion of  powerful  forceH. 

Now  that  wo  have  the  means  through  wliich  wo  can  B(^curo  docoiit  wages, 
decent  working  conditionH,  improved  Hafety-at-itca  n'gulallon,  and  the  rights 
enjoyed  liy  other  workinon — now  that  wo  have  tiioao  thingB,  wo  aro  not  going  to 
give  thorn  np  easily. 

If  the  Maritiiiio  Oomtnissioii  Is  slncoro  in  wishing  to  avoid  strikos,  build  disci- 
pline, aii<)  improve  nafoty  at  soa,  let  it  ooujiorato  with  the  seamen  in  tiicir  effort* 
to  bring  tlioHU  things  about.  Together  wo  can  make  the  shipowners  peaceful 
and  law-abiding. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  report,  to  take  a  position  of  opposition  wholly  to 
the  Commission's  recommendations.  With  thoso  rocommundationn,  calculated 
to  aid  the  people  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  and  thu  Hpirit  of  tho  1S36  Marine 
Act,  we  aro  heartily  in  accord.  With  every  niovo  and  proposal  calculated  to  Im- 
prove the  efliclent  operation  of  American  merchant  fleets,  we  will  cooperate.  We 
are  anxious  to  cuonorate.  Wo,  as  maritiinu  workeri,  niako  our  living  in  the 
marino  industry.  All  of  our  efforts,  as  organixod  workers,  are  aimed  at  improving 
tho  working  conditions,  operating  meclianics,  and  safety  provisions  on  our  ships. 

Wo  would  like  to  bo  able  to  report  that  tho  shipowners  wore  cooperative. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  do  that.  Tlio  reason,  we  believe.  Is  that  any  Improve- 
ment In  working  conditions,  o|iorating  niociianlcs,  and  safety  regulations  will  cost 
the  shipciwners  money.  Tliat  money,  as  tho  Black  report  showed,  Is  wanted 
elsewhere. 

Therefore,  wo  are  of  necessity  constrained  to  urge  upon  Congress,  as  repre- 
senting the  best  interests  of  the  American  pooplo,  to  consider  carefully  tho  pro- 
posals outliruHl  in  the  report  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and,  If  It  find  that 
continued  oiKiration  of  our  floetB  by  private  companies  is  inconsiatont  with  the 
ftlnu  sot  forth  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1930,  not  to  hesitate  in  taking  a 
progressive  stand  for  tho  only  logical  alternate  proposal — Government  ownership 
and  operation. 

The  C^HAiiiMAN.  Dkl  you  soo  Mr.  MrFeo's  reply  to  tliat? 

Mr.  Emkhhon.  1  don't  tliink  T  liiivo. 

Tho  Chairman.  It  was  found  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  December 
4, 1037. 

Mr.  Kmkrbon.  1  don't  road  the  Sun;  I  road  the  Times. 

Tho  ('haihman.  Do  you  reiul  it  bocauee  it  ia  communiBtic? 

Mr.  Emkkhon.  Nh,  nir;  I  think  it  is  fair  and  impartial.  1  tliink  it 
IB  tho  worhl's  host  newspaper. 

Tho  (^iiAiHMAN.  Suppose  1  toW  you  that  Mr.  McFoo  said: 

Maritime  c<nuirll  of  C.  1.  O,  rcluasi's  confusing  report  on  Commission's  report  to 

Mr.  Kmkhhon.  Mr.  McFee  has  very  seldom  agreed  with  us,  except 
one  tinio- 

Tlie  Ctiaiuman.  Ke  is  usuiilly  wronjr? 
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Mr.  Emerson.  No;  he  does  not  agree.  Juat  because  he  does  not 
^;ree  does  not  say  he  is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  maybe  he  is  a  liar. 

Mr.  Emebson.  No;  I  never  call  anybody  a  liar.  I  try  to  use  the 
same  subtle  language  as  Members  of  Congress,  in  my  humble  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  have  inserted  Mr.  McFee's 
analysis  of  this  report. 

(The  newspaper  article  in  the  New  York  Sun,  Saturday,  December 
4,  1937,  entitled  "McFee  on  Ships,"  is  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point:) 

(New  York  Sun,  Saturdaj,  December  i,  1037] 

McFee   on   Ships — Maritime    Council   of  C,   I.   O.    Releases   Conpusino 

■  Repokt  on  Commission's  Report  to  Conqbess — Advocates  Govebnmbnt 

OwNBBSRiF  OP  All  Ships,  but  Would  Not  Train  Men  in  Coast  Guard 

(By  William  McFee) 

Soon  after  the  release  of  the  Maritime  Commisaion's  report  to  Congress  on 
November  10,  another  report  upon  this  report  was  circulated  in  mimeograph 
form,  originating  in  the  New  York  Maritime  Council  of  the  C.  I.  O.  For  various 
reasons  this  production  has  not  received  much  publicity  and  the  council  will 
undoubtedly  attribute  this  neglect,  like  other  unsuccessful  authors  of  fiction,  to 
a  p^ot  of  the  interests. 

The  New  York  Maritime  Council  consists  of  representatives  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  the  Union  of  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots,  the  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association,  the  Apprentice  Engineers  Association,  the  Scandinavian 
Seamen's  Club,  the  Lumber  Workers'  Union,  the  American  Radio  Teleo-aphists' 
Association,  and  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers. 
All  these  unions  are,  it  goes  without  saying,  affiliated  with  the  C.  I.  O. 

Not  only  is  the  report  of  this  maritime  council  anonymous,  not  only  docs  it 
fail  to  enumerate  the  representatives  who  assented  to  it,  but  it  bears  no  date. 
This  may  not  seem  a  vital  matter,  but  it  indicates  the  general  character  of  the 
production,  which  is  pretentious,  inadequate,  and  inaccurate. 


The  Maritime  Council  is  an  association  of  labor  unions  electing  to  express  the 
opinion  of  labor  on  a  Government  report  on  the  conditions  of  an  industir.  Here 
was  a  first-rate  chance  to  show  us  what  they  could  do,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  labor 
with  the  voice  of  labor,  in  a  manner  and  style  comprehensible  to  workingmen. 
But  instead  of  following  Mr.  Kennedy's  excellent  example  and  making  the  mean- 
ing  plain  in  the  shortest  words  and  sentences,  our  left-wing  friends,  carried  away 
by  the  wind  of  their  own  eloquence,  have  resorted  to  polysyllabic  confusion  and 
complicated  hyperbole  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  their  ai^ument.  The  style 
of  this  report  is  in  the  very  bad  tradition  of  circumlocutory  prose.  Never  under 
any  circumstance  does  the  anonymous  author  use  one  word  when  he  can  find  a 
dozen  to  do  the  work. 

The  manner  in  which  the  report  is  drafted,  however,  is  overshadowed  by  the 
cool  impudence  of  the  assumption  that  nobody  connected  with  shipping  has  ever 
shown  either  honesty,  patriotism  or  good  faith  save  the  unions  in  the  Maritime 
Council.  It  is  overshadowed  by  the  deliberate  misreading  of  the  Kennedy  report 
and  the  ignoring  of  the  Maritime  Commission's  blunt  charges.  The  conclusion 
one  arrives  at,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the  unionists'  report,  is  that  unless  they 
are  permitted  to  take  over  both  the  merchant  marine  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, unless  both  Congress  and  the  ship  operators  accept  the  dictatorship  of 
the  C.  I.  0.  Maritime  Council,  there  can  be  no  peace  on  the  water  front. 

Now,  where  have  we  heard  that  tone  before?  The  reader  of  this  column  is 
probably  unfamiliar  with  the  personality  and  literary  style  of  Roy  Hudson,  who 
IS  known  more  familiarly  along  the  New  York  water  front  as  "Jerusalem  Slim" 
or  "The  Great  White  Father.  Mr.  Hudson  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  marine 
section  of  the  Communist  Party  and  his  assignment  is  to  capture  the  left-wing 
unions  by  peaceful  t>enetration,  the  Communist  faithful  keeping  out  of  the  lime- 
light. The  style  of  the  Maritime  Council's  report  is  strikingly  in  the  Roy  Hudson 
vein.  His  frantic  efforts  to  get  American  seamen  to  join  in  the  civil  war  in  Spain 
are  couched  in  the  same  style  as  the  report.     The  report's  declaration  that  the 
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couraso  of  American  neamoii  hm  (won  written  about  aince  the  days  of  the  Phoeni- 
oiaiiH  IK  a  dixtinctly  K«y  HiidNon  touch. 

ThiiBu  Irisidu  the  Maritlnio  Council  who  carry  out  the  Hudson  [mllcieti  are 
Thoinae  Kay,  wlin  figures  an  eeorutary,  and  the  lawyer,  William  L,  Htandard, 
who  coiitrilmU'H  to  tliH  Now  Mawios  in  his  nimru  time.  The  truaflurer  of  tho  deck 
dlvJHion  of  the  N.  M.  II.  Blaokuy  Myora,  Jaek  I.awrniiHoii,  and,  In  faet,  moat  of 
the  dletriot  oo)nitiitl«(i  in  New  York,  are  niemhera  of  the  ('Oinmiinlst  Party.  Of 
all  theao  lUy  in  the  moot  important  tiecaiiae  ho  In  unollloial  coach  to  Joieph 
Ciirran  when  that  iccntleman  Ih  stumiH'd  for  a  fact  or  an  arftumetit,  Thonias 
Hay  is  lloy  Hudmin's  man  Friday,  iiiit  lio  Ikin  a  very  difleront  role  in  tho  company 
flf  the  ine\|H'rlcnc<<(l  m'lunen  who  are  tho  oilloial  heads  of  tho  new  union. 


It  ie  not  a  wild  ii*>'""'  '''■■^^  (')><'  roport  in  llio  handiwork  of  tho  astiito  minds  of 
thoHe  men  who  liavc,  owiriK  lo  tlieir  cxiierlenee  in  orKanixalion  and  tlioir  kiiowledm 
of  what  are  called  Nlrike  [mriiiunenliiry  ruIuH,  udiieved  huuIi  an  uceendency  In 
tho  new  unioiiN.  It  In  well  to  n-memlxT  that  for  I fi  yearn  theMcainon  had  oiifcaKcd 
ill  no  major  HtrikeH,  and  tho  BoeexHlon  from  the  Jnternalional  left  them  without  an 
oxoeiitive  Htair.  'I'lie  (^oniiiiuiiiKt  Purly  moved  in,  and  liait  iHHiti  a  dominating 
factor  ill  Iho  N.  M.  U.  policiiw  over  tifnei^  And  in  a  roport  of  thin  eliuraclor, 
fuNiied  by  tho  Muritline  CoiinQll,  the  voloe  Ih  the  voice  of  pulltieul  Ntrati^K''<t'<  "Hq 
not  of  tho  Heamen. 

Tlie  Kist  of  the  ri'pcirt,  eonn-alcd  In  a  maHR  of  heavy  verlilaftOi  ix  tiiat  tho  council 
deinandi  Uoverntiienl  owiierahip  of  tho  merchant  marine.  The  counell,  having 
no  faith  in  tlie  Uiiiu-d  .Slateit  (iovenimoiit,  if  we  are  to  tiellevu  the  major  jiortion 
of  thiM  report,  Iihh  e<inie  to  the  coneluHlon  that  tlie  llnitcd  RtnteH  Oovernniunt 
should  lie  intriiwti'd  with  the  o|>iTiitioii  of  the  NhipH.  Tlie  report  aHuorts  that 
'■-  i>rlv«te  ownerxhip  oceurrt-d  tho  Heandaln  rovoaled  by  tho  beiiato  oonimitteB. 


The'Murii 
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ji  that  even  Hmellier  doandalH  took  place 

uiioer  vioveniiiieiii  owiiirrHliip,  It  oinitH  Iho  uliiverKally  known  fact  that  every 
Covernmont  that  han  tried  to  own  and  run  shipH  Iioh  had  to  admit  failure  and 
incur  HtaKlterinK  ffnaneiul  loHHeH. 

A  koikI  |iurt  of  the  re|iort  dealn  with  llie  Algie  case,  which  la  still  In  tho  courts, 
and  It  in  neeeHHary  to  refor  to  that  caue  here  fur  a  moment,  lieoaueo  the  Maritime 
Coinitil  uttemptH  to  eonfufMi  the  iHwiie,  The  word  "mutiny"  In  unod  lavlNlily  be- 
eaiiHC  Mr.  Iloper,  liy  charaotcrlninK  a  former  Htriko  aH  mutiny,  made  an  iinfor- 
tunatt!  error.  The  eounell  pretondH  that  the  Algic  case  la  on  all  fuiirH  with  the 
California  ea^e,  which  it  Ih  not.  The  Inttor  ship  had  a  sit-down  atrike,  while  tied 
ti  at  the  doek,  in  an  Arnerlean  jiort.  Tho  Atgie  waH  at  anchor  In  a  foreign  port, 
ho  Alffic  waH  under  url.ieleH  oij  a  foreJKii  voyage.  Tho  Maritime  ComnuHiiion, 
when  thii  erow  ref lined  iluty  under  arllnleH,  wan  oerfectly  juHtillod  In  or<loriii((  them 
to  Ihi  put  in  IroiiH.  Tlie  quoHtloii  of  "mutiny  did  not  arliie.  Mutiny  la  au  aU 
tompt  to  wine  the  Hhip  on  tho  IiIkIi  Mean,  Tlie  Alipe's  crow.  In  order  to  hamper 
the  vovaKo,  Hoiiftht  In  Ht.aKe  u  Hlrlko  in  Hyiiijiatiiy  with  Uru)(uayau  lonpiHhoromon. 
Tlie  Alyic'H  crew,  an  the  proHH  roporlB  nIiow,  had  boon  limubordinaLo  from  tho 
beKUiiiinK.  Tliey  hud  Houitht  to  foreo  the  maHler  Into  a  tra<le  union,  They  liad 
attempted  to  ko  UFiliore  utfainNt  ordern  in  boata  in  another  port  and  one  of  them 
had  been  clrowned.  They  hail  xhiit  olT  deck  steam  aAaliist  orders.  Tho  council 
retiorl  ti'ii'i4  to  iiiake  tbcxe  men  out  mt  martyred  licrocH  in  the  cauHe  of  labor. 

It  Ih  n  pity  that  the  reprewntatlveii  of  inaritline  laijor  could  not  have  made  a 
more  Hklllfiil  ttextiire  than  thin  ehiniHy  and  M))iteful  document.  It  does  not  repro- 
sont  tho  HeiitinientN  of  HoafaririK  men.  It  reeks  with  the  windy  rhotorio  of  the 
loenl  eoTuiiiiHHiirK  wlio  nre  inUHclliift  In  on  the  seamen's  unions  It  would  be  a 
most  exeellent  tiling  If  it  eoiild  be  rt^written  in  lan^uaKe  an  ordinary  Neamaii  or 
llromnn  could  uiiderHlnnd,  and  williout  the  suxKustion  (which  Is  implicit  in  the 

fnuHint  verHlon)  that  iiolioily  In  tho  (lovcrnment  or  the  shlppiuK  business  [s  to  be 
rusted  except  Ihe  Mttrltinui  Council. 


e  leflwiiiK  unioiiH,  in  Himple  laiiRuaKO,  is  that  articles,  tho  contract 
lijifC.  K-re  not  hiiidliiK  <iii  the  men,  but  arc  bindlnK  on  tho  employer 
and  tho  (iovenimeiiL     The  arKiiment  of  this  column  Is  that  the  labor  leaders 


iiifore  HiiiliJiK.  "-re  not  binding  <iii  tlio  men,  but  aro  bindlnK  on  tho  oinployei 

1  (iovenimeiiL     The  arKument  of  this  column  Is  that  the  labor  leaderi 

refiiHO  to  fuce  tlu.'<  i|uentloii.     U  hiu"  lo  Ih'  answered  because  it  forms  the  vital 


dilTereiKte  between  employnienl  on  shore  In  a  factory  and  employiiiont  at  bi  .  .  .  _ 
ship.  The  HtatiiH  of  a  Noainaii  who  has  signed  articles  for  a  voyage  dlifers  from 
a  man  with  an  hourly  or  weekly  wage  on  shore.    If  the  unions  insist  that  men 
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shall  be  free  to  stage  irrespoDsible  strikes  any  time  they  wish,  under  articles  in 
foreign  harbors,  the  operators  will  not  be  able  to  share  that  view.  In  less  than  no 
time  at  alt,  seamen  would  not  be  content  with  shutting  aS  auxiliary  steam.  They 
would  be  stopping  the  engines  at  sea  to  bold  a  meeting  aud  take  a  vote  as  to  what 
port  to  steer  for. 

The  conclusion  the  Maritime  Council  claims  to  have  reached  is  that  aU  Ameri- 
can ships  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States  Government.  At 
the  same  time  it  advances  the  surprising  doctrine  that  seamen  should  not  be 
trained  in  the  Coast  Guard,  which  is  a  Government  service,  on  the  ground  that  the 
young  men  would  there  be  inoculated  with  antilabor  ideas.  The  mountain  of 
ponderous  and  muddled  phraseology  has  brought  forth  a  mouse.  What  the 
Maritime  Council  really  meant  to  say,  but  was  reluctant  to  put  on  paper,  was 
that  it  wants  the  ships  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  C.  I.  O. 

Chairman  Kennedy's  report  to  Congress  described  American  shipping  as  "a  sick 
industry."  The  Maritime  Council's  prescription  (or  restoring  a  sick  industry  to 
health  is  to  strangle  it  with  the  cord  of  Government  operation. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  should  also  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the  record 
three  articles  from  The  Pilot,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union  of  America,  issue  of  November  12,  1937.  These 
articles  are  headed:  "Campaignii^  against  Seamen,"  written  by 
Joseph  Curran;  "The  'WaaluM:ton  Post'  Attacks,"  written  by  Balph 
Emerson;  and  an  editorial  "Why  Sit-Downs?" 

Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  to  have  the  pictures  put  in,  especially 
the  one  showing  the  cook  carrying  the  maggoty  food  aboard  ship. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  omit  the  pictures  by  request  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Emerson.  As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  space  in  the  paid 
press  that  is  given  to  the  shipping  interests,  we  strongly  request  that 
these  three  articles  be  incorporated  in  the  record  aa  being  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  bring  the  true  facts  and  the  whole  situation 
before  the  American  public. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  them. 

(The  articles  entitled  "Campagning  Against  Seamen,"  "The  'Wash- 
ington Post'  Attacks,"  and  "Why  Sit-Downs?"  appearing  in  The 
Puot  for  November  12,  1937,  are  to  be  included  in  the  record  at  this 
point: ) 

[From  Tbe  pilot,  November  l%  1B37| 


(From  en  address  bj  Joe  CurraQ  delivered  reoently  at  Baltimore) 

The  present  sentiment  against  the  American  seaman  was  built  up  from  1935 
when  the  seaman  took  steps  to  better  his  conditions.  At  that  time  we  found 
a  group  of  reactionary  shipowners  along  with  the  labor  fakers  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union — Scharrenberg,  Carlson,  Pryor,  and  Grange — meeting  in  New 
York  with  a  lawyer  of  the  Internationa!  Mercantile  Marine,  Ira  Campk«ll. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  plan  certain  means  to  combat  the  militancy 
and  organizational  growth  of  the  seamen  into  bona  fide  labor  unions.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  along  with  retired  rear  admirals,  it  was  decided  to  draft  a 
bill  and  present  it  to  Congress.  The  aim  of  this  bill  was  to  make  slaves  of  the 
seamen  by  subjecting  them  to  naval  discipline  and  blacklisting. 

They  carried  on  a  campaign  of  propaganda  in  every  newsj>aper  throughout  the 
country,  holding  the  seamen  up  as  mutineers.  Then  they  were  ready  to  introduce 
the  bill. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  them  to  find  a  willing  tool.  Who  was  more  logical 
than  Dr.  Copeland?  This  adopted  "nephew"  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  took 
the  bill  to  his  bosom  and  through  Hearst  brought  all  the  reactionaries'  power 
behind  the  bill  when  it  came  before  the  House.     We  all  know  how  successful  they 

But  the  seamen  in  the  meantime  had  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  solidarity 
and  unity  with  the  result  that  after  our  march  to  Washington  we  were  able  to 
convince  Congress  that  the  blacklisting  Copeland  books  should  be  done  away  with. 
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Subsequently  the  Maritime  CommisBion  was  appointed.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  two  progressive  members  named  to  thiB  board.  One  was  bo  outstand- 
ingly progressive  that  wheh  the  investigation  of  conditions  on  American  ahipa 
was  presented  to  this  Board  he  condemned  them.  This  report  of  Dr.  Bloch'a 
was  lost^  tbe  Maritime  Commission,  the  eame  as  the  Btatements  that  the  union 
took  to  Washington. 

Another  member  of  this  Maritime  Board  was  Daniel  S.  Ring,  a  goon  of  Ryan's 
and  an  open  scab  herder  during  the  recent  maritime  atrike.  A  few  months  after 
Ring  was  appointed  I  was  standing  on  the  street  when  he  (Ring)  accosted  me  and 
asked  why  Ryan  and  I  couldn't  get  along  together.  Ring  was  the  messenger 
boy. 

The  reward  of  the  progressive  member.  Dr.  Bloch,  who  recommended  that  the 
seamen  should  have  better  conditions,  was  to  be  put  into  an  office  compiling  sta- 
tistics. 

A  week  ago  Chairman  Kennedy  of  the  Commission  came  out  with  a  statement 
that  he  agreed  with  the  minimum-wage  conditions.  Let  us  see  how  this  works  out. 
We  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Black  Diamond  Line,  all  of  whose  ships  are 
(MntroUed  by  the  Maritime  Commission.  They  agreed  to  all  our  demands,  agreed 
to  recognition  of  the  hiring  hall,  the  8-5  working  day  and  cash  for  all  overtime  after 
5  p.  m.  and  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Sundays  in  all  ports.  But  when  we  proposed 
the  minimum-wage  scale  of  $100  they  passed  the  buck  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion with  the  result  that  negotiations  are  at  a  standstill.  (Subsequently  an 
agreement  was  signed,  which  is  published  in  full  in  this  number  of  the  Pilot.) 

The  Algic  affair,  wliich  is  now  before  us,  is  something  we  have  been  expecting  for 
the  last  2  years.  We  must  see  that  it  is  given  publicity  and  that  all  the  power 
and  forces  of  tbe  trade-unions  and  tbe  C.  L  O.  movement  back  ua  up. 

I  was  in  Washington  when  this  thing  broke.  The  newspapers  said  all  kinds  of 
things  about  it.     Washington  newspapers  had  the  story  plastered  all  over. 

Kennedy,  head  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  was  supposed  to  give  protection 
to  these  men  in  Montevideo,  who  could  not  work  because  the  longshoremen  were 
on  strike  and  there  were  strikebreakers  and  scabs  around. 

The  crew  refused  to  work,  and. asked  the  master  for  protection.  He  not  only 
refused  to  give  the  crew  protection,  but  informed  them  that  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  had  threatened  that  if  they  did  not  return  to  work, 
they  would  be  thrown  into  irons.  And  they  went  back  to  work.  The  captain  and 
tbe  mate  scared  the  crew,  scared  them  to  such  an  extent  that  three  of  the  men 
deserted.     They  were  seared  off  the  ship. 

These  young  boys  had  not  been  very  experienced  and  they  were  scared  easily, 
and  then  they  had  seen  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  too,  and  so  they  left  the  ship  and 
were  drowned.     Tbe  captain  is  the  real  murderer. 

Now  the  Commission  would  like  to  drop  the  case.  It  is  hot  and  it  involves  every 
trade  union  in  this  country  and  telegrams  are  pouring  into  President  Roosevelt 
now  from  all  over.  The  C.  I.  0.  has  thrown  every  inch  of  support  into  this  fight 
and  most  of  the  A.  F.  of  L,  unions  have  done  ao  too. 

They  brought  the  ship  to  'Baltimore  for  one  purpose.  There  are  two  court 
decisions  tUere  that  have  been  handed  down  over  a  number  of  years  by  a  judge 
who  was  completely  against  labor.  Now,  in  the  District  of  New  York,  they  could 
not  win  because  of  the  case  of  the  Texan  and  some  others,  in  which  the  decisions 
were  favorable  to  labor.  They  didn't  want  to  win  the  case.  Th.e  newspapers  for 
5  days  carried  headlines,  pictures  and  stories  which  read  mutiny,  murder,  and 
desertion  aboard  American  ships,  so  that  passengers  are  afraid  for  their  lives. 

The  seamen  who  were  on  that  ship  are  100  percent  seamen  and  they  are  80 
confident  of  the  justness  of  their  position  that  the  entire  14  signed  a  petition  to 
stay  in  jail  until  the  very  bottom  falls  out,  to  prove  their  innocence. 

Certain  people  have  been  up  to  see  President  Roosevelt  and  he  has  told  them 
definitely:  "It  is  in  your  hands.  You  started  it,  and  you  finish  it."  But  we  are 
going  to  show  them  once  and  for  all  that  the  seamen  are  the  same  as  any  other 
working  people  in  this  country  and  we  are  going  to  use  this  case  to  prove  it  to 
them.  The  campaign  we  have  started  in  the  N.  M.  U.  Hall  recently — a  couple  of 
thousand  envelopes,  in  which  was  enclosed  a  resolution  and  form  telegram,  went 
out  to  every  trade  union  in  the  United  States  asking  those  unions  to  send  the 
telegram  to  Roosevelt  and  also  tbe  resolution. 

And  if  the  case  tvecomes  such  that  these  seamen  might  have  to  go  to  jail — we 
once  bad  2,000  seamen  in  Washington,  and  then  it  was  not  organized,  and  certainly, 
we  can  have  20,000  seamen  tliere  if  we  organize  it  properly. 

We  are  not  condoning  mutiny  or  strikes  in  foreign  ports.  We  are  first,  last,  and 
always,  seamen.  We  are  not  going  out  on  irresponsible  strikes.  We  are  going  to 
tell  ibe  President  of  this  country  in  every  way  possible,  telegrams  and  reaolu- 
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tions — keep  them  going  to  the  White  House  and  teU  them  what  they  are  not  going 
to  do  to  good  American  citizens  whose  only  crime  ia  to  ask  for  proper  protection 
from  their  own  Government.  We  are  not  going  to-  be  coerced  by  anybody  in 
the  Government  which  hasn't  the  authority  to  adjudicate  these  matters. 


(By  Ralph  Emerson,  legislative  representative,  Maritime  Unions,  C.  I.  0.) 

The  series  of  vicious,  antilabor,  red-baiting  articles  now  being  pul>)ished  through 
the  medium  of  the  Washington  Post  aa  regards  the  personnel  of  our  American 
merchant  ships  had  their  inception  and  birth  far  from  the  Nation's  Capital, 
To  the  casual  observer  or  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
the  maritime  situation  except  what  he  gleans  from  the  daily  newspapers,  the 
Post's  sudden  interest  in  maritime  affairs  would  seem  to  be  genuine,  particularly 
when  that  paper  stresses  so  urgently  the  need  for  a  strong,  well-discinliued  mer- 
chant marine  to  act  as  our  second  line  of  national  defence  in  time  oi  war. 

However,  when  a  news  sheet  such  as  the  Post,  which  has  never  been  known  for 
its  liberal  tendencies  as  regards  organized  labor,  blooms  forth  suddenly  into  a 
field  to  which  heretofore  it  has  given  only  a  slight  passing  interest,  there  must  be 
a  strong  underlying  motive      This  motive  has  now  been  brought  to  light 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  maritime  circles  that  a  powerful  lobby  has  been 
operating  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  the  interests  of  the  shipowners  and  their 
filiates.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  goal  for  which  thov  are  striving  is  the 
destruction  of  the  maritime  unions  before  these  unions  can  become  unified  and 
solidified  on  a  national  scale 

Quite  naturally,  as  the  direct  representatives  of  the  shipping  interests  are  held 
in  ill  repute  here  by  Congress  for  their  methods  and  tactics  in  the  past  thev  have 
been  looking  around  the  Capitol  to  see  what  new  alliances  they  could  form  with 
other  interested  parties  in  order  to  halt  the  onward  drive  of  organized  maritime 

It  now  appears  that  they  have  found  certain  Government  officials  and  reac- 
tionary newspaper  publishers  with  whom  they  have  something  in  common.  The 
result  is  the  present  campaign  being  conducted  through  the  Washington  Post, 
which  is  simply  the  forerunner  of  a  batch  of  union-busting,  antilabor  bills  which 
will  be  introduced  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress, 

Among  those  whom  they  have  enlisted  to  aid  them  in  trying  to  deprive  the 
maritime  workers  of  what  little  gains  they  made  are  officials  and  attorneys  con- 
nected with  the  Maritime  Commi^ion  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper,  Senator 
Royal  ("Fink  Book")  Copeland,  and  other  well  known  labor-hating  reactionaries. 
The  fine  hand  of  certain  other  well  known  paid  attorneys  of  big  business  can  be 
seen  weaving  the  pattern  and  shaping  the  policy  of  this  combine.  All  in  all,  a 
powerful  machine  is  starting  to  function,  which  organized  labor  will  have  to  battle 
when  Congress  goes  in  session. 

Knowing  that  most  Senators  and  Congressmen  read  the  Washington  news- 
papers religiously  and  are  somewhat  guided  by  public  opinion  as  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  this  combine  ssized  avidly  upon  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  Washington  Post  as  their  means  of  bringing  to  the  public  their  distorted 
and  vicious  program  for  the  suprression  of  the  rights  of  the  men  who  go  to  sea  to 
earn  a  livelihood. 

One  phase  of  the  situation  which  is  being  strongly  placed  up  is  the  so-called 
"familiarity"  with  which  the  personnel  of  our  passenger  ships  greet  the  passenger 
trade.  The  writer  of  this  article,  who  has  been  a  smoke  room  and  deck  steward 
on  passenger  ships  for  any  number  of  years  and  who,  whilst  thus  employed,  was 
in  constant  contact  with  the  passengers,  would  like  the  public  to  know  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  iBalated  instances,  this  type  of  false  propaganda  has 
absolutely  no  basis  ffir  consideration,  and  is  H  iiculo'H,  to  say  tho  least.  His 
enperience,  in  fact,  was  the  very  opposite,  as  it  is  quite  a  well  knoivn  fact  that 
stewards  on  passenger  ship  shave  in  many  instances,  had  to  tactfully  discourage 
advances  of  romantically  inclined  members  of  the  fairer  sex. 

The  other  point  which  is  being  stressed  is  the  good  old  "red  herring."  It  seems 
that  some  of  our  best  flag-waving  superpatriots  are  afraid  that  we  are  all  going  to 
stage  sit-down  strikes  if  this  country  becomes  embroiled  in  a  war.      Did  it  ever 
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occur  to  these  so-called  patriots  that  the  merchant  seamen  has  just  as  much  at 
stake  as  they  have,  as  far  as  our  national  safety  is  concerned?  Also  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  these  people  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  present  personnel 
on  ships  are  100  percent  Americans  and  have  an  ever-abiding  faith  in  our  American 
Government,  particularly  as  expressed  by  the  present  Roosevelt  administration? 

Tbe  writer  of  this  knows  that  there  are  Communists  who  go  to  sea  to  make  a 
living  as  well  as  those  with  other  political  beliefe.  He  also  knows  that  there  are 
Communists  who  work  in  various  agencies  of  the  Government  as  well,  but  it  is  a 
far-fetched  argument  to  state  that  these  people  are  plotting  to  take  us,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  all  democratic  nations  should  be  welding  themselves  together  to 
fight  the  common  foe  who  is  now  rearing  his  ugly  head  in  central  Europe. 

Outside  of  the  two  aforementioned  flimsy  arguments  raised  against  our  mer- 
chant seamen,  what  is  there  really  to  baee  any  charges  on? 

We  hope  that  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  we  will  be  able  to  tear  away  the 
smoke  screen  which  hides  the  real  purpose  of  these  forces  of  reaction  who  are  lined 
up  against  us  and  let  the  whole  country  know  for  once  and  all  thp  real  truth  of  the 
whole  situation.  Then  it  will  be  brought  to  light  that  the  same  greedy  industrial 
interests  who  mulcted  an  unsuspecting  public  of  millions  of  dollars  before  through 
government  shipping  siibsidi^-s  and  througli  otht-r  crooked  methods  are  simply 
trying  to  pull  the  same  stunt  again  but  using  slightly  dilTerent  methods  to  fit 
the  moment. 

[From  the  Pilot,  November  12, 1B37) 

Wht  Sit  Downs? — When  No  Other  Means  Will  Improve  Intolerablk 
Conditions  They  Have  Been  Restored  To — Thet  Abe  Passing  Out  op 
THE  Picture  as  the  Unions  Sign  Agreements  With  Shipping  Companies 

The  seaman,  like  any  other  worker,  is  not  a  legalist.  To  preserve  the  gains  he 
has  won  through  bitter,  sometimes  bloody,  struggle,  he  often  adopts  a  lactic 
that  might  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  the  untutored,  super-  or  contra-legal. 

Thus  the  sit-down  strike,  as  a  union  weapon  to  better  conditions  and  to  retain 
improvements  aboard  ships,  evolved  out  of  experience. 

Some  statistical  body  has  estimated  that  there  liave  been  3,000  sit-down  strikes 
on  ships  within  the  past  few  years.  On  the  surface,  such  a  figure  would  appear  to 
be  a  damning  indictment  against  the  seaman  and  his  militant  unionism.  How- 
ever, to  one  familiar  with  statistics,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  figures  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story;  indeed,  sometimes  they  distort  it. 

Let  us  leave  the  philosophic  and  legal  aspects  of  the  sit-down  strike  to  the 
experts  in  these  fields,  and  try  to  imderstand  why  the  seaman,  as  a  worker  and 
an  American  citizen,  has  used  this  tactic  so  widely  in  the  past.  (Actually,  those 
aspects  of  the  argument  arc  of  second  importance,  and  simply  becloud  the  i~sue. 
What  is  really  of  paramount  importance  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  sit-down.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  strikes,  picketing,  boycotts,  etc.,  were  once  denounced 
as  unmoral  and  unlawful  by  those  same  interests  that  assail  the  new  tactic. 
If  a  moral  decision  must  be  made  on  the  question,  then  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
sit-down  is  right  because  it  has  been  successful.) 

The  rise  of  the  Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  rank  and  file  move- 
ment against  the  labor  faking  A,  F.  of  L.  officials  on  the  east  coast  gave  the 
average  seaman  a  feeling  of  newfound  strength.  For  years,  the  faintest  sign  of 
militancy  in  a  seaman  meant  facing  an  all-powerful,  omnipresent  blacklist  by  both 
shipowners  and  union  bureaucrats.  For  all  the  help  many  old  guard  union  offi- 
cials rendered  their  fellow  workers,  they  might  have  been  adjuncts  of  the  labor- 
relations  department  of  the  shipping  companies.  Time  and  again  they  sold  out 
their  trusting  union  brothers. 

Considering  the  picture  of  the  seaman  and  that  of  the  shipowner  under  the  huge 
Government  subsidies  which  the  Black  investigation  has  drawn  so  sharply,  and 
the  obvious  bias  of  so-called  impartial  governmental  maritime  agencies,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  maritime  workers  had  stored  up  an  accumulation  of  resentment 
against  their  employers  and  a  contempt  for  legalistic  hair-splitting,  always  in- 
voked to  their  disfavor?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  mistrusted  the  shipowners 
and  their  hypocritical  promises,  and  employed  the  most  efficacious  means  to 
enforce  them? 

In  the  days  of  1934,  when  the  rank  and  file  movement  among  seamen  had 
burst  through  it?  chrysalis  and  was  feeling  its  way  toward  a  powerful  industrial 
union,  impatient  crews  aboard  ships  sat  down,  either  to  prod  shipowners  into 
signing  collective  bargaining  contracts  and  living  up  to  them,  or  to  alleviate  their 
mixerable  living  and  working  conditions. 
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The  new  leaderahip  had  to  fight  continuously  against  a  hostile  press  and.  radio, 
combined  with  the  shipping  intereata  to  prove  that  communiBm  and  anarchy  were 
dis'ru'pting  and  destroying  the  American  merch&nt  marine.  Nevertheless,  only 
in  rare  instances  has  the  National  Maritime  Union  failed  to  back  up  job  action  or 
been  unable  to  control  it. 

The  statistics  on  sit-downs  have  made  no  diatinctions  between  the  reasons  and 
the  extent  involved  in  these  job  actions.  It  is  easy  to  gain  the  impression  that  tlM 
shipping  industry  has  been  more  or  less  paralyzed  by  labor  unrest  in  the  past  3 

Except  for  several  times  during  this  period  when  major  strilfes— -not  ait-downs, 
but  walk-outB— have  ben  called,  the  industry  has  run  on  as  smoothly  as  any  other 
industry. 

The  great  majority  of  sit-downs  have  been  employed  to  obtain  satisfaction 
over  meals,  living  and  eating  quarters,  defective  safety  and  other  equipment, 
and  hundreds  of  little  things  that  singly  amount  to  little  but  in  the  aggregate 
determine  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers. 

Crews  have  struck  over  the  monotony  of  their  meals  which  were  not  varied 
week  in  and  week  out.  Before  they  were  challenged  by  their  crews,  shipowners 
would  serve  the  same  menus  on  their  ships  whether  they  traveled  to  the  Tropics 
or  to  Alaska. 

Not  only  was  a  menu  unchangeable,  but  it  was  almost  as  restricted  as  a  mon- 
astery's, and  the  food  was  the  cheapest  money  could  buy.  At  one  time — not  so 
long  ago — tainted  meats  were  served,  highly  seasoned  to  disguise  their  rotten 
quality.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  find  a  worm  in  the  fruit  salad  (when  fruit 
flalad  was  served)  or  in  the  cereals.  Half-rotten  vegetables  and  fruit  were  rare 
delicacies.     Milk  was  a  nectar. 

Living  quarters  were  iio  better.  For  instance,  four  men  were  placed  in  a  room 
80  small  that  not  even  two  could  dress  at  the  same  time — the  aUeyways  were  used 
for  that  purpose.     It  was  customary  for  crew  members  to  bathe  in  a  bucket. 

Crews  have  sat-down  over  their  lumpy  straw  mattresses  and  pillows.  Tired 
workers  don't  like  tossing  in  their  sleep  seeking  comfortable  positions.  And  many 
a  crew  has  sat-down  demanding  that  the  ship  be  fumigated  of  vermin — wonderful 
carriers  of  disease — ^before  she  left  port. 

Such  complaints,  auch  conditions,  have  caused  the  greater  bulk  of  sit-down 
strikes.  One  has  only  to  peruse  the  section  in  this  paper  entitled  "Voice  of  the 
Membership,"  which  is  composed  of  letters  from  seamen  and  crews,  to  see  that 
this  is  true. 

Sometimes  shipa  have  been  sat-down  in  sympathy  with  strikes  of  other  maritime 
unions.  In  many  cases  these  actions  have  more  than  an  ethical  propulsion. 
Experience  haa  proven  to  aeamen  that  "green"  longahoremen,  for  instance,  are  an 
actual  danger  to  life  and  limb. 

Sit-downs  have  been  employed  to  secure  compensation  for  overtime  and  to  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  active  unionists — in  other  words  to  enforce  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Of  the  sit-downs,  is  there  a  record  of  how  many  are  called  because  of  chiseling  on 
agreements  and  contracts? 

A  shipowner  may  promise  to  provide  cleaner  focsles  and  messrooms  and  pay  for 
overtime  in  a  contract  or  verbal  agreement,  bat  the  moment  a  ship  leaves  port, 
many  or  all  of  these  promises  may  be  violated. 

Union  headquarters  are  often  ao  swamped  by  these  minor  complaints  that  it 
may  take  the  delegates  a  long  time  to  have  them  adjusted.  Sometimes  they  can't 
unless  crews  take  action.  To  the  seaman  who  has  fought  so  long  and  hard  merely 
to  obtain  these  promises,  every  day  their  realization  is  delayed  seems  intolerable. 

No  honest  and  intelligent  union  man  and  leader  will  deny  that  some  sit-downs  are 
foolish  and  unwarranted.  But  this  type  of  job  action  is  actually  an  infinitesimal 
percentage  of  the  whole.  Even  of  this  percentage,  a  proportion  is  faked  and 
provoked. 

Such  an  idea  cannot  be  termed  unreasonable  or  fantastic  in  view  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette  inquiry  on  labor  spies.  Paid  stool  pigeons  and  provacateurs  are  sometimes 
so  clever  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  militants.  And  in  a  union 
like  the  National  Maritime  Union  or  the  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion local  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  militancy  is  a  proud  heritage,  a  provocateur 
sometimes  strikes  fertile  soil.     But  who  is  to  blame  for  such  actions? 

The  charge  against  the  sit-down  strike  as  a  trade-union  weapon  implies  a  lack 
of  discipline  and  responsibility  within  the  union.  The  technique  of  the  sit-down 
requires  a  high  degree  of  discipline  and  organization  within  the  area  involved, 
and  a  faith  in  the  union  as  a  whole  to  support  justifiable  job  action. 
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In  the  paet,  if  seamen  did  not  like  conditions  under  which  they  sailed,  they 
left  their  vessel  and  shipped  out  on  another.  This,  of  course,  never  soived  their 
problems,  because  when  the  industry  was  unorganized,  rotten  conditions  prevailed 
on  all  lines. 

Instead  of  escaping  from  a  given  set  of  problems,  seamen  through  the  sit-down 
meet  them  efhciently  and  quickly.  N.  M.  U.  crews  which  have  complaints  that 
are  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  meet  in  a 
body-aboard  their  ships  and,  after  a  vote,  usually  unanimous,  decide  to  sit-down. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  job  actions  last  a  short  time  and  the  vessel  is  able  to 
Bail  on  schedule. 

If  a  crew  were  to  leave  a  ship  on  strike,  an  attempt  might  be  made  by  the  com- 
pany to  recruit  scabs.  What  might  be  only  a  minor  difference  could  easily 
develop  into  a  major  dispute.  Then  the  losses  on  both  sides  would  certainly  be 
out  of  proportion  to  their  cause. 

It  oft«n  happens  that  a  captain  and  his  fellow  officers  sympathize  with  the 
job  action  taken  by  the  unlicensed  personnel.  The  captain  may  have  been 
carrying  the  crew's  complaints  to  shore  officials  and  suggesting  that  they  be  acted 
upon,  only  to  be  rebuffed  by  indifference  or  red  tape.  It  is  amazing  how  easily 
a  sit-down  can  cut  through  indifference  and  red  tape. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  painted  out  that  the  era  of  sit-downs  is  passing  with 
the  signing  of  agreements  on  the  part  of  steamship  lines  with  the  N.  M.  U.  and 
other  bona  fide  marine  unions.  Today,  when  complaints  arise  on  an  N.  M.  U. 
ship,  the  crew  takes  them  to  its  shore  delegates  on  arrival  in  port,  who  in  turn 
tqkes  rthem  to  company  officials,  and  usually  an  adjustment  is  made  without 
undue  friction. 

The  union  is  as  sensitive  as  anyone  to  the  charge  of  irresponsibihty  leveled  at 
its  head  because  of  the  sit-downs  by  its  members.  Now  that  it  is  surer  of  its 
power  to  settle  differences  around  a  table  with  comparative  amicability,  the 
N.  M.  U,  has  established  a  policy  banning  sit-downs  as  a  general  tactic. 

It  has  not  abandoned  this  policy  entirely.  It  cannot  do  this  while  operators 
ignore  or  violate  promises  and  contracts.  It  cannot  do  this  while  the  weapon 
of  the  sit-down  is  cheap,  effective,  and  rapid.  It  cannot  do  this  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guarantees  operators  huge  profits  and  leaves  the  seaman  to 
shift  for  himself. 

The  philosophy  of  seamen  on  the  sit-down  strike  may  be  summarized  briefly. 

If  the  shipowner  can  avoid  the  law  of  collective  bargaining,  safety-at-sea 
legislation,  or  ignore  the  general  health  and  welfare  of  his  employees,  then  his 
employees,  as  citizens  with  equal  rights,  can  use  any  trade-union  weapons  at  their 
disposal  with  equal  impunity  to  insure  a  fair  wage  and  decent  living  conditions. 

Mr.  Emebson.  When  Mr.  Joseph  Curran  waa  testifying  before  this 
committee  on  the  bill  S.  3078  he  quoted  a  paragraph  from  what  ia 
known  as  the  Black  Diamond  ^rcement,  which  dealt  satisfactorily 
with  all  questions  of  mediation  and  arbitration  between  ships'  op- 
erators and  crews.  I  herewith  submit  a  copy  of  the  Black  Diamond 
agreement  in  full,  and  in  addition  to  referring  to  the  mediation  clause, 
which  will  be  found  on  p^e  8, 1  would  also  like  to  bring  the  attention 
of  thia  committee  to  section  2  of  article  1  on  the  first  page,  which  readsr 

Both  the  company  and  the  union  agree  that  while  this  agreement  is  in  force, 
there  shall  be  no  strikes,  or  walkouts,  or  stoppages  of  work.  In  the  event  that 
any  disputes  or  grievances,  arising  in  connection  with  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  this  agreement,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  parties  hereto,  it  is 
mutually  agreed  that  such  disputes  or  grievances  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to 
arbitration  as  provided  for  herein. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  this  question:  la  not  that  agreement 
which  you  just  read  identical  with  the  agreement  with  the  shipowners 
on  the  west  coast? 

Mr,  Emebson.  No;  it  is  not  identical;  it  is  a  better  ^reement  for 
the  seamen  in  some  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  to  the  one  on  the  west  coast? 
Was  that  left  up  to  the  different  men? 

Mr.  Emebson.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know.  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
west  coast  unions  only  to  the  extent  that  they  have  asked  me  to  rep- 
resent them  in  these  two  instances  here.    They  are  not  members  of 
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the  Committee  for  Industrial  Oi^anization,  but  they  asked  me  to 
represent  them  on  various  matters,  as  to  which  Mr.  Lundeberg  was 
Huppoaed  to  represent  them  himself. 

That  whole  agreement  is  said  by  various  people  and  experts  on  mari- 
time affairs  to  be  the  best  agreement  that  has  ever  been  compiled  (or 
maritime  workers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that?    Read  that,  Senator,  if  you  please. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  It  is  article  7,  on  page  8,  entitled  "Arbitra- 
tion."    It  reads: 

Upon  written  notice  by  either  the  company  or  the  union  that  any  dispute  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  their  respective  representatives,  such  dispute  shall  be  referred  for 
final  adjustment  to  a  port  committee  composed  of  seven  persons,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  company  and  three  by  the  union,  within  24  hours  after 
receipt  of  such  notice.  The  six  members  so  appointed  shall  meet  within  24  hours 
after  their  appointment,  at  a  time  and  place  suitable  to.  the  company  and  the 
union,  and  at  that  meeting  shall  select  the  seventh  member  of  the  compiittee. 
If  they  cannot  agree  on  the  seventh  member,  such  member  shall  be  designated  by 
the  American  Arbitration  Association,  of  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  port  committee  shall  render  a  decision  within  72  hours  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seventh  member,  Sundays  and  holidays  included,  and  the  committee's 
decision  or  that  of  any  tour  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  company  and  the  union.  The  company  and  the  union  shall  bear 
the  expenses  of  their  respective  appointees  to  the  port  committee  but  shall  share 
equally  the  expenses  of  tlie  seventh  member  of  the  committee. 

In  other  words,  that  is  compulsory  arbitration  within  certain 
limitations? 

Mr.  Emehson.  We  consider  compulsory  arbitration  something  the 
members  of  a  union  are  forced  into  against  their  will;  but  the  members 
of  the  union  have  accepted  that  voluntarily,  so  we  do  not  consider 
it  compulsory. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  That  is  right;  but  the  net  result  is  that 
under  this  agreement  you  are  submitting  yourselves  to  conclusive 
arbitration, 

Mr,  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  voluntarily  submitting  to  that,  pro- 
vided it  is  in  the  agreement,  so  that  other  particular  clauses  can  be 
in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  standard  clause? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  ia  going  to  be  in  every  agreement. 

The  Chairman,  Why  not  write  that  mto  law? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  write  it  into  law? 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  give  the  sailors  of  all  ships  the  benefits? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  have  found  that  when  a  thing  like  that  is 
written  into  law  it  gives  a  chance  to  offer  amendments  at  times 
which  might  not  be  to  the  best  of  our  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  make? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  were  written  into  the  law 

Mr.  Emerson.  Of  course,  I  have  no  authority  to  say  that  we  don't 
like  that  written  into  law.  I  would  have  to  have  the  authority  of  the 
unions.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  be  good,  speaking  for 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mediation?  Does  that 
mean  there  would  not  be  any  strikes? 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  would  not  be  any  strikes.  We  would  keep 
the  right  to  strike.  There  would  not  be  any  because  the  thing  would 
be  arbitrated  by  such  an  impartial  body,  which  woiild  have  three 
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men  from  each  side  and  a  seventh  who  Vould  be  impartial,  as  he  or 
she  comes  from  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  If  you  look 
over  the  roster  of  the  association,  you  will  find  some  leadii^  people 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  keep 
the  right  to  strike?     You  do  not  keep  the  right  to  strike. 

Senator  Maloney,  Up  to  that  point. 

Senator  Vandenbehq.  That  is  what  I  mean;  but  after  arbitration 
you  do  not  keep  the  right  to  strike. 

Mr.  Emekson.'  The  right  to  strike  is  always  ours.  That  has  been 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  present  administration.  But  this  thing  is 
worded  so  that  any  kind  of  mediation  could  be  enacted  into  law. 

Senator  Vandenberq.  It  says: 
and  the  committee's  decisio 
shall  be  final  and  binding  o 

Mr.  Emerbon.  That  is  so  the  decision  handed  down  would  avoid 
a  strike.  The  only  strike  that  could  he  would  be  if  the  agreements 
are  up.  The  only  thing  that  would  bring  on  a  strike  womd  be  the 
fact  that  the  operator  disregarded  the  agreement  altogether. 

Senator  Vandenbehg.  There  could  be  no  strike  against  the  finding 
of  this  committee? 

Mr,  Emerson.  If  both  sides  hved  up  to  the  agreement. 

Senator  Maloney,  You  say  that  if  they  did  not  live  up  to  the 
agreement  there  could  be  a  stnke,  but  only  in  that  event? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Only  in  the  event  they  disregarded  this  t^reement. 

Senator  Maloney.  If  that  were  written  into  law,  as  tlie  chairman 
has  suggested,  would  that  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Not  particularly;  only  for  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
say  "yes"  or  "no"  for  the  union,  because  I  have  not  been  instructed  to 
say.     Personally,  I  would  say  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  opposing  mediation.  You  have 
opposed  the  mediation  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Emerson.  And  for  good  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  go  over  this  for  a  minute  [readingj: 

Upon  written  notice  by  either  the  company  or  the  union  that  any  dispute 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  their  respective  representatives,  such  dispute  shaU  be 
referred  for  final  adjustment  to  a  port  committee  composed  of  eeven  persons,  three 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  company  and  three  by  the  union,  within  24 
hours  after  receipt  of  said  notice.  The  six  members  so  appointed  shall  meet  within 
24  hours  after  their  appointment,  at  a  time  and  place  suitable  to  the  company  and 
the  union,  and  at  that  meeting  shall  select  the  seventh  member  of  the  committee. 
If, they  can't  agree  on  the  seventh  member,  such  member  shall  be  designated  by  the 
American  Arbitration  Asaoeialion,  of  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Is  that  not  like  the  plan  proposed  to  you  last  year  about  disputes? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Somewhat  similar  to  this,  Senator. 

The  Chairman  (continuing  reading) : 

The  port  committee  shall  render  a  decision  within  72  hours  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  seventh  member,  Sundays  and  holidays  included,  and  the  commit- 
tee's decision  or  that  of  any  four  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  the  company  and  the  union. 

Is  that  not  practically  the  same  as  Senator  Guffey  has  in  his  bill? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No ;  in  the  language  of  these  other  proposals  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  httle  subparagraphs  added  before  and  after  such  a 
proposal. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  hot  mean  that  Senator  Giiffey  has  added 
them,  do  you? 

Mr.  Emerson.  To  tell  you  frankly,  I  hate  to  see  Senator  Gruffey's 
name  attached  to  that.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  him.  If  this  alone  wen 
enacted  into  law,  it  would  be  a  different  thing,  but  it  will  naturally  be 
added  to  by  a  lot  of  little  surrounding  clauses.  We  have  seen  what 
happens  when  a  lot  of  lawyers  get  to  work  and  write  legislation  of  this 
type.  This  is  a  sample  of  it.  I  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
Senator  (luffcy  had  but  the  best  of  intentions  in  introducing  this, 
but  you  have  got  to  read  it  thorougldy  and  read  it  through  to  find 
the  little  catches  that  are  purposely  put  in,  so  that  when  interpreta- 
tion comes  up  before  the  Court,  labor  will  get  the  worst  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Senator  Guffey  had  that  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  it? 

Mr.  Emebson.  No,  I  don't  think  so;  and,  to  tell  you  frankly,  I 
would  like  to  hear  Senator  Guffey  actually  come  out  and  say  he  wrote 
that.     It  is  hard  forme  to  believe  he  did;  I  don't  believe  it  yet. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  language  could  be  written  into  law  just  as 
you  have  it  here 

Mr.  Emerson,  [interposing].  Without  anything  added? 

The  Chairman.  Without  anything  added  or  taken  away,  that  would 
he  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Emekson.  Naturally  it  would  be  satisfactory,  but  I  have  to 
qualify  that.  That  would  be  something  like  approaching  the  millen- 
nium, as  I  have  said  before,  if  such  a  thing  did  happen  and  were  never 
taken  away. 

I  will  tell  you  frankly,  I  don't  know  what  the  seamen  would  do. 
They  might  all  fall  down  from  the  excitement  if  something  like  that 
did  happen.    It  is  impossible  for  something  like  this  to  be  written. 

Every  time  we  have  had  a  bill  of  this  type  there  has  been  so  much 
added  and  so  many  clauses,  one  replacing  the  other. 

In  this  proposed  mediation  you  go  from  one  board  to  another,  and 
the  present  group  of  seamen  would  be  dead  before  any  dispute  would 
he  settled.  I  know  one  railroad  down  South  where  it  took  the  em- 
ployees 2  years  before  they  could  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  like  this  bill.  This  bill  came  to 
us  from  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  know  anything  about  the  spirit  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  it  has  an  honest  desire  to  find  some  way  to  establish  peace 
on  sea,  so  that  ships  can  operate  and  justice  can  be  done  all  the  way 
around. 

Frankly,  after  I  have  consulted  with  lawyers  and  others  I  might  not 
agree  to  this;  but,  also  speaking  frankly,  it  now  seems  all  right  to  me. 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  that  if  we  could 
be  assured  that  nothing  would  be  added  or  taken  away  if  it  were 
enacted  into  law,  but  that  is  something  we  cannot  visualize. 

The  Chairman.  Let  this  entire  agreement  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

(The  agreement  between  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Corporation 
and  the  N  ational  Maritime  Union  of  America,  consisting  of  20  mimeo- 
graphed pages,  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point.) 

filsck  DiamoDd  Steamehip  Corporation,  a  corporation  orgaiiizeti  and  exjatiog 

under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  (hereafter  called  the  "compatiy")  and  Tlw 

.    National  Maritime  Union  of  America  (hereafter  called  the  "union  ),  la  considen- 
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PROVISIONS    APPWCABLB    TO    I 

Section  1.  The  company  in  entering  into  this  agreement  hereby  recognizes 
the  union  as  the  sole  collective  bargaining  agency  for  the  unlicensed  personnel 
employed  on  board  its  vessels. 

During  the  life  of  this  agreement  the  company  will  permit  only  the  duly  author- 
ieed  representatives  of  the  union  on  board  its  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  transactiog 
union  business  with,  or  conducting  union  activity  with  respect  to,  the  unlicensed 
personnel  employed  on  board  such  vessels. 

Sec.  2.  Both  the  company  and  the  union  agree  that  while  this  agreement  is  in 
force,  there  shall  be  no  strikes,  lockouts,  or  stoppages  of  work.  In  the  event  that 
an^  disputes  or  grievances,  arising  in  connection  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
this  agreement,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  parties  hereto  it  is  mu- 
tually agreed  that  such  disputes  or  grievances  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to 
arbitration  as  provided  for  iierein. 

Sec.  3.  Duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  union  shall  have  access  at  all 
times  to  the  vessels  operated  by  the  company  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in 
section  1  hereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  company  agrees  not  to  discriminate  against  any  employee  for  union 
activity.  The  union  in  turn  agrees  to  insure  that  tliese  union  activities  entered 
into  by  its  members  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  proper  working 
of  the  vessel. 

Sec.  5.  No  member  of  the  union  employed  on  any  vessel  operated  by  the  com- 
pany shall  be  required  to  sbscribe  to,  or  became  a  member  of,  any  benefit  society 
or  club  instituted  or  sponsored  by  tiie  company. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  union  employed  on  board  the 
vessels  operated  by  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  establish  on  board  each 
of  the  vessels  so  operated,  a  ship's  committee,  wtiicb  will  represent  the  union  on 
board  the  vessel. 

It  is  understood  that  this  committee  will  be  composed  of  one  member  each  from 
the  deck,  engine,  and  stewards'  departments  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  ship's  committee 
shall  be  to  see  that: 

1.  The  members  of  the  union  employed  on  board  the  vessel  observe  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  this  agreement; 

2.  That  the  rights  and  int«TMts  of  the  union-  in  this  agreement  are  protected; 

3.  That  disputes  or  grievances  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  this  agree- 
ment are  presented  to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  or  to  the  officials  of  the  company 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

Sec.  7.  Members  of  the  union  who  are  in  good  standing  with  the  union,  may 
remain  continuously  in  employment  ou  the  same  vessel,  provided,  that  both  the 
company  and  the  member  desire  such  employment  to  continue. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  agreed  that  the  company  will  not  require  men  to  work  under  un- 
safe or  unduly  hazardous  conditions  at  any  time.  The  company  agrees  to  furnish 
safe  gear  and  working  equipment  and  to  make  every  effort  to  provide  safe  working 
conditions  at  all  times. 

Sec.  9.  It  is  agreed  that  the  company  will  require  the  unlicensed  personnel 
employed  on  board  its  vessels  under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this  agreement 
to  perform  only  the  recognized  and  customary  duties  of  their  particular  rating. 

Sec.  10,  It  is  understood  and  agreed  tliat  the  unlicensed  personnel  will  perform 
all  work  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  crew,  or  cargo,  or  for  the  saving  of 
other  vessels  in  jeopardy,  or  tlie  lives  of  persons  thereon. 

Whenever  practicable,  lifeboat  and  other  emergency  drills,  conducted  on  board 
the  vessel  shall  be  held  on  weekdays  between  the  hours  of  8  a,  m,  and  4:30  p.  m. 

Preparation  for  such  drills  such  as  stretching  out  fire  hose,  hoisting  and  swinging 
out  boats,  etc,  shall  not  be  done  prior  to  the  signal  for  such  drill. 

Upon  the  completion  of  emergency  drills  all  hands  shall  remain  at  their  station 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  boats  and  gear,  while  at  their  emergency  stations, 
members  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  shall  be  instructed  in  their  emergency  duties 
by  the  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the  emergency  operations. 

Performance  of  the  duties  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shah  not 
constitute  a  valid  claim  for  the  payment  of  overtime. 

Sec,  11,  All  vessels  of  the  company  must  be  properly  and  safely  secured  before 
leaving  the  dock  for  a  sea  voyage.  It  shall  be  considered  that  a  vessel  is  properly 
secured  for  sea  when  the  derricks  have  been  lowered,  when  the  beams  and  hatches 
Are  in  place  and  tarpaulins  spread. 
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Sec.  12.  In  those  out  ports  where  there  are  no  regular  longshoremen  available, 
members  of  the  crew  may  be  allowed  to  drive  winches  for  handling  cargo,  or  handle 
cargo,  and  for  auch  work,  they  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  their  regular  monthly 
wage,  the  prevailing  rate  paid  to  longshoremen  in  New  York  Harbor. 

This  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  be  applicable  to  any  work  where 
Longshoremen  are  not  available  due  to  labor  trouble. 

Article  II.  Port  Time 

Section  1.  Port  time  shall  commence  when  a  vessel  has  been  secured  to  a  dock' 
or  when  a  vessel  anchors  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  discharging  cargo.  Port 
time  shall  not  commence  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  anchoring  because  of  fog  or  other 
impediments  to  navigation,  awaiting  tides  or  berth,  or  waiting  at  quarantine  to 
proceed  to  dock. 

Sec.  2.  Sea  watches  shall  he  maintained  until  noon  or  later  on  days  of  arrival 
but  in  any  event,  men  shall  be  required  to  work  8  hours  on  such  days  without 
payment  of  overtime. 

Sec.  3.  When  vessel  drops  anchor  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  diseharginE 
cargo,  sea  watches  may  be  continued  at  the  option  of  the  master,  but  in  such 
event  all  work  performed  after  5  p.  m.  and  before  8  a.  m.  and  on  Saturday  after- 
"       •  -     '■    ■■  '-         'lallbf     -■■'■" 


ns,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

Sec.  4.  When  port  time  is  in  effect,  the  regular  overtime  rate  shall  be  paid  for 

all  work  performed  after  5  p.  m.  and  before  8  a.  m.,  and  for  all  work  performed 

Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  except  in  the  case  of  such  exemptions 

from  this  rule  as  may  be  hereinafter  specified  in  the  departmental  working  rules. 

Article  III.  Overtime 

Section  1.  While  port  time  is  in  effect  all  work  performed  after  5  p,  m.  and 
before  8  a.  m.  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  shall  be  classed 
as  overtime  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  departmental  working  rules  incor- 
porated in  this  agreement. 

Sec.  2.  Overtime  shall  commence  at  the  time  any  member  of  the  unlicensed 
personnel  shall  be  called  to  report  for  work,  provided  such  member  reports  for 
duty  within  fifteen  (15)  minutes;  otherwise  overtime  shall  commence  at  the 
actual  time  such  member  reports  for  duty. 

Sec.  3.  Where  the  actual  overtime  work  is  less  than  one  (1)  hour,  overtime 
for  one  (1)  full  hour's  work  shall  be  allowed.  Where  the  overtime  work  exceeds 
one  (1)  hour,  the  overtime  work  performed  thereafter  shall  be  paid  for  in  half  (H) 
hour  periods. 

Sec.  4.  Continuous  overtime  shall  be  paid  to  men  engaged  in  overtime  work 
from  the  time  the  men  are  called  until  they  are  released. 

Sec.  5.  After  overtime  has  been  worked,  the  members  of  the  ship's  committee 
shall  compare  the  time  of  overtime  performed  by  the  unlicensed  personnel  with 
the  heads  of  their  respective  departments.  This  comparison  must  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  overtime  has  ceased.  The  department  head  who  au- 
thorized the  work  shall  countersign  the  overtime  sheet  at  this  time. 

Sec.  6.  AJl  money  due  in  payment  for  overtime  work  shall  be  paid  at  the  time 
of  signing  off  or,  in  any  event,  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  thereafter. 

.    .  AwnciM  IV.  HoUDATS  and  Genbrai.  Conditions  of  Employment 

Section  I.  The  company  agrees  to  recognize  the  following  as  holidays: 
(1)  New  Year's  Day-  (2)  Lincoln's  Birthday;  (3)  Washington's  Birthday;  (4) 
Memorial  Day;  (5)  Independence  Day;  (6)  Labor  Day;  (7)  Armistice  Day; 
(8)  Thanksgiving  Day;  <9)  Christmas. 

In  the  event  that  any  of  the  above-named  holidays  fall  on  Sunday,  the  Monday 
following  shall  be  observed  as  such  holiday. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  no  work,  except  that  required  for  the 
routine  navigation  of  the  vessel,  shall  be  performed  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
Sundays,  or  holidays  when  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  in 
departmental  working  rules. 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  union  when  transshipped  by  the  company  dunng  the 
course  of  their  employment,  shall  be  provided  with  first-class  transportation  and 
with  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  five  ($5.00)  dollars  per  day.  When  travel  at  night 
is  involved^a  berth  must  he  provided. 

Sec.  4.  When  any  member  of  the  union  is  left  ashore  in  any  port,  and  when 
each  member  would  ordinarily  be  entitled  to  transportation  under  the  law,  the 
company  shall  provide  first-class  transportation  back  to  the  port  of  signing  on;. 
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provided  however  that  where  the  company  is  required  to  provide  transportation, 
It  may  utilize  Its  own  vessels  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  The  company  agreea  to  designate  certain  members  of  the  stewards' 
department  on  each  vessel  to  whom  shall  be  assigned  the  duty  of  cleaning  the 
living  quarters,  washrooms,  and  toilets  of  the  unlicensed  personoel.  Such  duties 
shall  be  performed  only  during  the  regular  working  hours  as  provided  for  in  this 
agree  ment. 

Sec.  6.  The  following  items  shall  be  supplied  to  the  unlicensed  personnel  serving 
oil  board  the  vessels  of  the  company:  (I)  A  suitable  number  of  clean  blankets; 
(2)  white  bed  linen,  which  shall  be  changed  weekly;  (3)  face  and  bath  towels  which 
ehall  be  changed  twice  weekly. 

Sec.  7.  Mattresses  or  pillows  filled  with  straw  or  excelsior  shall  not  be  supplied 
for  the  use  of  the  unlicensed  personnel. 

Sec.  8.  All  dishes  provided  for  the  use  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  shall  be  of 
crockery. 

Sec.  9.  Suitable  messrooms  equipped  with  fixed  chairs  shaU  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  and  such  messrooms  shall  be  separate  and  apart 
from  the  sleeping  quarters. 

Sec.  10.  All  quarters  assigned  to  the  unlicensed  personnel  and  all  messrooms 
provided  for  their  use  shall  be  adequately  ventilated,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
fans  to  secure  such  ventilation  shall  be  installed. 

Sec.  11.  The  company  agrees  to  install  a  Bufficient  number  of  lockers  so  that 
each  man  shall  have  ample  space  to  stow  his  gear  and  personal  effects.  One 
locker  18  by  21  by  72  inches  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  each  member  of  the 
unlicensed  personnel  on  board  the  vessel. 

Sec.  12.  All  crew  quarters  shall  be  provided  with  emec^ency  esits. 

Sec.  13.  Adequate  washrooms  and  lavatories  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
unlicensed  personnel  of  each  department.  Washrooms  to  be  equipped  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  shower  baths  which  shall  be  adequately  supplied  with  fresh 
hot  and  cold  water. 

Sec.  14.  A  recreation  room  separate  from  the  sleeping  quarters  shall  be  pro- 
vided tor  the  use  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  on  each  vessel  operated  by  the 
company. 

Sec.  15.  All  quart«rB  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  unhcensed  personnel  to  be 
fumigated  and  kept  free  from  vermin  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  exterminating  facilities  provided  by  the  company. 

Sec.  16.  The  meal  hours  for  the  unlicensed  personnel  employed  on  vessels  of 
the  company  shall  be  as  follows:  Breakfast,  7:30  a.  m.  to  8:30  a.  m.;  dinner, 
11:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.;  supper,  5:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m. 

These  hours  may  be  varied,  but  such  variation  shall  not  exceed  1  hour  either 

All  unlicensed  members  of  the  ship's  company  shall  be  required  to  be  in  their 
respectL\e  messrooms  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  minutes  before  clearing  time,  ' 
and  the  messrooms  shall  be  cleared  at  the  close  of  the  above  specified  meal  hours, 
except  in  cases  of  emergencj;. 

Sec.  17.  Messrooms  provided  for  the  use  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  shall  be 
equipped  with  electric  refrigerators. 

Sbc.  18.  Members  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  who  complete  one  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  with  the  company  shall  be  entitled  to  7  days  annual  leave  with 
full  pay  and  allowances. 

Sec.  is.  If  because  of  illness  or  other  reason  a  member  of  Che  unlicensed  per-  ^ 
sonnel  is  assigned  for  any  period  to  another  rating,  paying  a  higher  wage  rate  than 
his  own,  he  shall  receive  the  higher  wage  rate  during  such  period. 

Sec.  20.  A  rest  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  minutes  shall  be  allowed  in 
the  forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon  of  any  working  day. 

Article  V.  Conduct 

Section  1.  Members  of  the  union  while  employed  on  board  vessels  of  the 
company,  agree  to  comply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  their  superior  officers  and 
with  all  company  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
agreement. 

In  the  event  that  the  members  of  the  union  feel  that  any  of  the  rules  and/or 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  company  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this 
f^reement,  insofar  as  the  unlicensed  personnel  are  concerned,  such  members  agree 
to  make  proper  and  orderly  representation  to  the  company  through  their  union 
representatives.  Such  representations  to  be  made  directly  setting  forth  the 
objections  thereto. 

The  company  may  require  the  confirmation  of  any  such  protest  in  writing. 
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Sec,  15.  When  board  and  room  are  not  furnished,  unlicensed  members  of  the 
crew  shall  receive  the  following  allowances: 

(o)  In  lieu  of  breakfast $1.  00 

(6)   In  lieu  of  dinner _ 1,  00 

fc)  In  lieu  of  supper I.  00 

id)  In  lieu  of  quarters  (per  night) 2.  00 

Sec.  18.  When  unlicensed  members  of  the  crew  are  required  to  clean  tanks 
which  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  fluid  cargo  such  as  fuel  oil, 
molasses,  cocoanut  oil,  etc.,  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  hour  for  straight  time  Bud  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per 
hour  for  overtime.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  com- 
pany from  employing  regular  shore  gangs  to  perform  such  work. 

Sec.  17.  It  required  to  clean  holds  in  which  bulk  sulphur,  soda  ash,  phosphate, 
bulk  cement,  etc,  have  been  carried,  unlicensed  members  of  the  crew  shall  be 
paid  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  hour  for  straight  time  an 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.60)  per  hour  for  overtime. 

Sec.  18.  When  unlicensed  members  of  the  crew  are  required  to  work  dynamite 
or  handle  explosives  of  any  kind  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of 
$2.50  per  hour. 

Sec,  19.  When  unhcensed  members  of  the  crew  are  required  to  clean  ship's 
fud  oil  tanks,  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per 
hour  straight  time  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  hour  overtime. 

ARTICLE  JX.    DEPARTMENTAL  WORKING  RULES 

1  board  each  of  its  vessels  the 

FOB  THE  DECK  DEPARTMENT 

1.  The  regular  working  hours  ii 
be  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon 
from  8  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon. 

2.  In  all  open  harbors  or  roadsteads,  the  crew  shall  stand  regular  sea  watches 
as  required  by  the  master,  but  no  unnecessary  work  shall  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  or  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and 
holidays. 

3.  Any  work  performed  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays  and 
between  the  hours  of  5;00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  regular 
overtime  rate  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  herein  in  paragraphs  six  (6)  and 
ten  (10)  of  this  article. 

4.  Sea  watches  shall  be  set  when  the  vessel  leaves  for  sc 
OD  the  day  of  departure.  Sea  watches  shall  continue  it 
of  arrival  or  until  vessel  is  properly  berthed. 

5.  When  members  of  the  watch  below  are  called  on  to  assist  in  docking  or  un- 
docking  of  the  vessel,  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

6.  If  the  stay  ot  the  vessel  in  port  is  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  permit  the 
breaking  of  sea  watches  and  sea  watches  are  maintained  during  the  stay  of  the 
vessel  in  port,  the  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  deck  department  shall  stand  their 
regular  sea  watches  and  perform  such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  them  while  on 
watch;  provided  however,  that  if  the  unlicensed  members  of  the  deck  department 
while  standing  their  regular  sea  watches,  arc  required  to  perform  any  duties  other 
than  those  required  for  the  navigation  and  the  safety  of  the  vessel  between  the  hours 
of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  on  week  days,  or  after  12:00  noon  on  Saturdays,  or  at 
any  time  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  they  shall  be  paid  for  the  time  so  worked  at  the 
regular  overtime  rate. 

7.  Unlicensed  personnel  of  the  deck  department,  when  required  to  keep  gang- 
way watch  in  port  between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  and  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  shall  be  paid  for  such  duty  at  the  regular 
overtime  rate. 

8.  If  the  watch  below  is  required  to  break  out  mooring  lines  on  Saturday  ^ter- 
noons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  when  such  days  are  days  of  arrival,  they  shall  be 
paid  for  the  work  involved  at  the  r^ular  overtime  rate. 

9.  When  the  carpenter  is  required  to  stand  by  between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m. 
and  8:00  a.  m.  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  he  shall  be 
paid  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 
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Sec.  4.  Manning  and  wage  scale: 
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Sec.  5.  Deck  engineer  when  required  to  perform  duties  of  machinist  to  receive 
ten  (SIO.OO)  dollars  per  month  in  addition  to  his  regular  wages. 

Sec.  6.  On  vessels  carrying  more  than  six  (6)  and  not  exceeding  twelve  (12) 
passengers,  the  chief  steward  and  cooks  shall  be  paid  ten  ($10.00)  dollars  per 
month  in  addition  to  their  regular  wages. 

Sec.  7.  When  required  to  provide  his  own  tools,  carpenter  shall  receive  ten 
($10.00)  dollars  per  month  in  addition  to  the  regular  wages. 

Sec.  8.  When  unliceuBed  members  of  the  crew  are  required  to  provide  their 
own  uniforms,  they  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  ten  (SIO.OO)  dollars  per  month  in 
addition  to  their  regular  wages. 

Skc.  9.  The  regular  monthly  wages  shall  be  increased  twenty  percent  (20%) 
when  vessel  is  carrying  TNT,  dynamite^  or  other  high  explosives.  Such  increase 
to  be  paid  for  the  time  such  cargo  is  actually  on  the  vessel. 

Sec.  10.  Carpenters,  deck  engineers,  and  cadets  may  be  carried  at  the  option 
of  the  company. 

Sec.  11.  A  galley  man  shall  be  carried  on  vessels  carrying  in  excess  of  three 


Sec.  12.  On  vessels  of  the  company,  the  manning  of  the  stewards'  department 
shall  at  al!  times  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale. 

Aflnlmurn  num^  in 
Tulai  contpUmml  ofcrac  ercftufce  of  tfooarrft'  dbAiian  U:  tttwardf  iMitim 

28  or  less 6 

29  to  33 _ - 7 

34  to  38 - 8 

39  to  43 9 

44  and  over - - 10 

Sec.  13.  On  vessels  of  the  company  engaged  in  curyiog  passengers,  additional 
members  of  the  stewards'  department  shall  be  added  in  accordance  with  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  on  the  basis  of  one  additional  man  for  each  five  (5) 
passengers;  provided  that  where  the  number  of  passengers  does  not  exceed  three 
(3)  no  addition  to  the  aforementioned  scale  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  14.  A  full  complement  of  unlicensed  personnel  shall  at  all  times  be  em- 
ployed on  those  vessels  being  operated  on  a  regular  schedule  while  such  vessels 
are  in  port,  unless  the  time  between  arrival  and  sailing  exceeds  ten  (10)  days  or 
unless  such  vessels  are  temporarily  withdrawn  from  service. 


32437—38 — pt.  fl 
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Sec.  13.  When  board  aod  room  are  not  furnished,  unlicensed  meoiberB  of  the 
crew  shall  receive  the  following  allowances: 

(a)  In  lieu  of  breakfast SI.  00 

(6)  In  lieu  of  dinner.. LOO 

(c)  In  lieu  ot  supper iOO 

(d)  In  lieu  of  quarters  (per  night) 2  00 

Sec.  16.  When  unlicensed  members  of  the  crew  are  required  to  clean  tanks 
which  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  fluid  cargo  such  as  fuel  oil, 
molaeees,  cocoanut  oil,  etc.,  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  ($1.00)  per  hour  for  straight  time  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per 
hour  for  overtime.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  com- 
pany from  employing  regular  shore  gangs  to  perform  such  work. 

Sec.  17.  If  required  to  clean  holds  in  which  bulk  sulphur,  aoda  ash,  phosphate, 
bulk  cement,  etc.,  have  been  carried,  unlicensed  members  of  the  crew  shall  be 
paid  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  (Sl.OO)  per  hour  for  straight  time  an 
one  dollar  and  hfty  cents  ($1.50)  per  hour  for  overtime. 

Sec.  18.  When  unlicensed  members  of  the  crew  are  required  to  work  dynamite 
or  handle  explosives  of  any  kind  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  rate  d 
$2.50  per  hour. 

Sbc.  19.  When  unlicensed  members  of  the  crew  are  required  to  clean  ship's 
tnd  oil  tanks,  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  (Sl.OO)  per 
hour  straight  time  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  hour  overtime, 

ARTICLE  IX.     nEPARTUENTAL   WORKING   ROLES 

a  board  each  of  its  vessels  the 


1.  The  regular  working  hours  in  port  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive,  shall 
be  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon;  from  1:00  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.;  on  Saturdays 
from  8  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon. 

2.  Id  all  open  harbors  or  roadsteads,  the  crew  shall  stand  regular  sea  watches 
as  required  by  the  master,  but  no  unnecessary  work  shall  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  or  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and 
holidays. 

3.  Any  work  performed  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays  and 
between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  regular 
overtime  rate  except  aa  otherwise  provided  for  herein  in  paragraphs  six  (6)  and 
ten  (10)  of  this  article. 

4.  Sea  watches  shall  be  set  when  the  vessel  leaves  for  s< 
on  the  day  of  departure.  Sea  watches  shall  continue  ii 
ot  arrival  or  until  vessel  is  properly  berthed. 

5.  When  members  of  the  watch  below  are  called  on  to  assist  in  docking  or  on- 
docking  of  the  vessel,  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

6.  If  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  port  is  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  permit  the 
breaking  of  sea  watches  and  aea  watches  are  maintained  during  the  stay  of  the 
vessel  in  port,  the  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  deck  department  shall  stand  their 
regular  sea,  watches  and  perform  such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  them  while  on 
watch;  provided  however,  that  if  the  unlicensed  mcmliers  of  the  deck  department 
while  standing  their  regular  sea  watches,  are  required  to  perform  any  duties  other 
than  those  required  for  the  navigation  and  the  safety  ot  the  vessel  between  the  hours 
of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8;00  a.  m.  on  week  days,  or  after  12:00  noon  on  Saturdays,  or  at 
any  time  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  they  shall  be  paid  for  the  time  so  worked  at  the 
regular  overtime  rate. 

7.  Unlicensed  personnel  of  the  deck  department,  when  required  to  keep  gang- 
way watch  in  port  between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  and  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  shall  be  paid  for  such  duty  at  the  regular 
overtime  rate. 

8.  If  the  watch  below  is  required  to  break  out  mooring  lines  on  Saturday  attM- 
Doons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  when  such  days  are  days  of  arrival,  they  shall  be 
paid  for  the  work  involved  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

9.  When  the  carpenter  Is  required  to  stand  by  between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m. 
and  8:00  a.  m.  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  he  shall  be 
paid  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 
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10.  Maintenance  work  performed  at  sea  after  5:00  p.  m,  and  before  8;00  a.  m, 
on  week  days,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  regular  overtime  rate;  provided  however,  that  during  such  hours  at  sea, 
the  unlicensed  members  of  the  deck  department  on  watch  shall  perform  these 
duties  necessary  for  the  routine  navigation  or  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties  shall  not  be  considered  as  overtime, 

11.  When  unlicensed  members  of  the  deck  department  are  required  to  clean 
bilges  and  the  immediate  safety  of  the  vessel  is  uot  involved,  they  shall  be  paid  tor    . 
auch  work  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

12.  The  unlicensed  members  of  the  deck  department  may  be  required  to  clean 
and  sweep  cargo  holds  during  their  regular  watch  on  deck  without  payment  of 
overtime  for  such  service;  except  between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8i00  a.  m. 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  wheu  for  such  work,  they 
shall  be  paid  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

13.  If  sea  watches  are  set  prior  to  the  day  of  departure  all  work  performed 
between  the  houraofSiOOp.m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  or  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays, 
and  holidays,  shall  be  considered  overtime  and  paid  for  at  the  regular  overtime 
time  rate. 

14.  When  the  watch  below  is  called  out  to  work,  they  shall  be  paid  at  the 
regular  overtime  rate  except  in  cases  of  proven  emergency. 

15.  The  day  that  a  vessel  arrives  from  sea  shall  be  considered  the  day  of  arrival. 
After  the  vessel  haa  been  originally  berthed,  subsequent  moves  within  the  port 
shall  be  considered  as  shifting  slup  aad  the  unlicensed  members  of  the  deck 
department,  participating  in  this  operation  between  the  hours  of  6:00  p.  m.  and 
8;00  a.  m.  on  weekdays  or  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

IS.  The  day  of  departure  shall  be  the  day  the  vessel  leaves  for  sea  from  that 
port  from  which  the  vessel  is  cleared  and  watches  shall  be  set  and  maintained  from 
that  port. 

17.  Battening  down,  rigging  up,  or  securing  cargo  gear,  shall  be  done  by  the 
watch  on  deck  without  payment  of  overtime,  except  between  the  hours  of  5K)0 
p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.  and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  when  such 
work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

18.  Unhcensed  members  of  the  deck  department  when  required  to  handle  mail 
or  baggage  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  regular  overtime  rate. 

19.  WheD  the  unlicensed  personnel  are  required  to  remove  garbage  or  manure 
either  in  port  or  at  sea,  they  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  regular  overtime 

Sec  2: 

FOE  THE  ENGINB   E 


1.  The  hours  of  work  for  wipers  and  all  other  day  workers  shall  be  from  8.-00 
a.m.  to  12:00  noon;  from  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  weekdays;  and  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  12:00  noon  on  Saturdays. 

2.  When  charge  is  being  worked  between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m. 
or  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays,  unlicensed  members  of  the 
engine  department  when  on  watch  shall  be  paid  ttie  regular  overtime  rate  for 
such  duty. 

3.  Wipers  shall  be  required  to  assist  in  the  general  maintenance  work  of  the 
engine  department.  They  may  be  required  to  blow  tubes  on  those  vessels  where 
it  is  necessary  to  blow  tubes  by  hand,  provided  that  such  work  is  p«rformed  during 
the  regular  working  hours;  otherwise  overtime  shall  be  paid.  When  wipers  are 
required  to  clean  tanks  they  shall  be  paid  for  such'  work  at  the  regular  overtime 
rate  in  addition  to  their  regular  monthly  wages. 

Wipers  may  be  required  to  clean  boilers  in  port  when  regular  shore  gangs  are 
not  available  for  such  work.  For  performing  this  work,  wipers  shall  be  paid  at 
the  regular  overtime  rate  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay. 

While  vessels  are  in  transit  through  canals  or  when  proceeding  into  harbors, 
wipers  shall  be  assigned  to  trim  ventilators  whenever  heat  in  the  engine  room 
makes  it  necessary,  unless  ventilators  are  being  attended  to  by  the  watch  on 
deck. 

AT  SEA 

1  the  necessary  maintenance  work  ( 
eluded  in  the  ship's  complement,  he 
also  be  required  to  make  necessary  repairs  to  domestic  service  and  sanitary  lines 
and  to  those  lines  which  are  connectea  with  the  deck  machlDery. 
2.  Deck  engineer  shall  not  be  required  to  do  cleaning  work. 
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3.  While  on  watch,  oilers  shall  not  be  required  to  chip,  scale,  wash,  paint, 
Bhiae  brass,  or  perform  any  duties  aside  from  tlieir  regular  routine  work.  They 
may,  however,  be  required  to  wipe  hand  rails,  clean  up  oil,  and  otherwise  leave 
safe  working  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  engine  room  and  around  machinery 
iu  motion. 

On  these  vessels  where  the  oilers  are  not  required  to  tend  water  they  may  be 
.  required  to  perform  maintenance  work  while  on  watch  between  the  hours  of 
8:00  a.  m.  and  5:00  p.  m.,  provided  that  such  maintenance  work  does  not  exceed 
one  hour  each  watch  or  interfere  with  routine  sea  duty. 

Oilers  shall  not  be  required  to  pump  liquid  ballast,  cargo,  or  fuel  oil. 

4.  Water  tenders  on  sea  watch  shall  be  required  to  tend  water  and  boUer 
auxiliaries,  fuel  service  tanks,  oil  temperatures,  stack  drafts  in  fireroom,  and 
supervise  firing.  Water  tenders  shall  be  required  to  handle  any  valves  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  boilers  as  directed  by  the  engineer  officers.  They  shall 
not  be  required  to  crack  stops  and  warm  up  steam  lines  when  cutting  in;  however, 
when  boiler  stops  have  been  cracked,  they  may  be  further  regulated  by  water 
tenders  at  the  direction  of  the  engineer  officer  in  charge. 

5.  Firemen  when  on  sea  watches  shall  not  tend  water  nor  shall  they  leave  the 
confines  of  the  flreroom  to  oil  auxiliaries  or  do  any  work  not  directly  connected 
with  the  steaming  of  the  boilers. 

Firemen,  while  on  sea  watch,  shall  not  be  required  to  go  behind  boilers  or 
below  floor  plates  or  above  the  first  grating  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning.  They 
eh^l,  however,  be  required  to  clean  floor  plates,  drip  pans,  and  oil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  boilers.  Except  as  already  specified  all  cleaning  work  must  be 
done  between  the  hours  of  8:00  a.  m.  and  5:00  p.  m.,  otherwise  the  overtime  rate 
shall  apply. 

NothiLg  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  relieve  the  fireman  on  watch  of 
his  obligation  to  turn  his  station  over  to  his  relief  in  a  safe  and  orderly  condition. 
This  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  cleaning  up  of  excess  oil  occasioned  by  chang- 
ing burners. 

6.  Firemen  may  be  required  to  assist  in  the  blowing  of  tubes;  however,  on 
those  vessels  not  equipped  with  mechanical  tube  blowing  apparatus,  and  where 
tubes  are  blown  by  hand,  the  fireman  on  watch  shall  be  paid  overtime  when 
required  to  assist  in  this  operation. 

IN   POST 

1.  The  hours  of  work  for  the  deck  engineer  shall  be  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  12:00 
noon;  from  1:00  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  on  weekdays;  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon  on 
Saturdays.  He  shall  be  paid  overtime  for  aU  work  in  excess  of  these  hours  at  the 
regular  overtime  rate.  The  deck  engineer  shall  be  responsible  for  the  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  the  deck  machinery.  Heshallnot  be  required  to  install  equipment 
where  such  work  may  be  done  by  qualified  shore  gangs. 

2.  Oilers  on  day  work  shall  assist  the  engineer  officers  in  maintenance  work  in 
the  engine  department.  They  shall  not  be  required  to  do  any  cleaning  of  boilers, 
painting,  cleaning  paint,  polishing  work,  wire  brushing,  chipping  for  scaling;  in 
general,  oilers  shall  be  assigned  to  maintenance  work  and  repair  work  only. 

When  cargo  is  being  worked  between  the  hours  of  5:00  p.  m.  and  8:00  a.  m.,  an 
oiler  may  be  placed  on  donkey  watch  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  winches  and  deck 
machinery. 

3.  On  aU  vessels  having  water-tube  boilers,  the  water  tenders  shall  be  required 
to  stand  donkey  watches.  Watertenders  on  donkey  watch  shall  tend  water  and 
boiler  auxiliaries  and  maintain  steam. 

Watertenders  on  day  work  shall  do  maintenance  work  on  boiler  mountings  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  steaming  of  boilers  in  the  fireroom.  If  watertenders 
are  required  to  work  in  the  engine  room,  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular  overtime 
rate  except  in  cases  of  proven  emergency. 

4.  Firemen  shall  be  required  to  tend  water  and  boiler  auxiliaries  and  maintain 
steam  on  those  vessels  which  do  not  carry  watertenders. 

Firemen  on  day  work  shall  assist  in  the  performance  of  maintenance  work  on 
boiler  mountings  and  other  equipment  necessary  for  the  steaming  of  the  boilers. 
They  may  also  be  required  to  turbine  tubes,  wash  steam  drums  of  water-tube 
boilers  or  in  the  case  of  Scotch  boilers,  wash  water  sides  of  same. 

When  a  fireman  is  required  to  work  in  the  engine  room  or  in  places  other  than 
the  fireroom,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  at  the  regular  overtime  rate,  except 
in  the  ease  of  proven  emergencj-.  Firemen  shall  not  be  required  to  do  scaling  or 
bilge  or  tank  cleaning  in  ports  where  regular  shore  gangs  are  available. 
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rOa    THE    STEWARDS'   DBPABTMENT 

1.  The  houra  of  work  for  members  of  the  stewards'  department  shall  be  eight 
<8)  houra  in  any  one  day,  between  6:00  a.  m.  and  6:00  p.  m. 

2.  Members  of  the  stewards'  department  shall  not  be  required  to  serve  other 
than  the  three  regular  meals  which  shall  be  served  between  the  hours  of  7:30  a.  m, 
and  6:00  p.  m.  If  on  the  orders  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer  lunches  are 
served  in  addition  to  the  three  regular  meals  already  provided  for,  one  (1)  hour's 
overtime  shall  be  paid  to  each  man  actually  engaged  in  preparing  and  serving 
such  lunch.;  provided,  however,  that  when  meals  are  served  tb  longshoremen  on 
board  any  vessel,  the  sum  of  thirty  cents  (30^)  shall  be  paid  to  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  this  work  in  lieu  of  overtime. 

3.  In  the  case  of  ships  running  coastwise,  no  baking  of  bread  shall  be  done  on 
board  escept  when  ships  are  at  sea  more  than  seventy-two  (72)  hours. 

4.  In  port  all  work  performed  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays,  and  holidays 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  overtime  rate. 

5.  Members  of  the  stewards'  department  shall  not  be  required  to  serve  meals 
or  co&ee  to  anyone  other  than  members  of  the  ship's  company  except  on  the 
orders  of  the  master  or  commanding  officer. 

Cooks,  messmen,  or  those  actually  engaged  in  serving  hot  midnight  or  3  a.  ro. 
lunches  sh^  be  allowed  three  (3)  hours    overtime  for  preparing  and  serving 

Cooks,  messmen,  or  those  actually  engaged  in  preparing  9:00  p.  m.  lunch  to 
be  allowed  overtime  for  preparing  and  serving  same  as  follows:  One  hour  if  set 
for  other  than  crew  members;  two  hours  if  served. 

6.  In  port  all  refuse  compartments  shall  be  located  conveniently  to  the  galley. 

7.  No  member  of  the  steward's  department  shall  be  required  to  serve  coffee 
or  meals  on  the  bridge  or  in  the  engine  room  nor  shall  they  be  required  to  enter 
the  same  at  any  time  unless  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel. 

8.  No  member  of  the  steward's  department  shall  be  required  to  carry  stores  or 

9.  No  member  of  the  stewards'  department  shall  be  required  to  paint. 

10.  When  lunches  or  meals  are  served  to  officials  or  guests  numbering  three  or 
more  persons,  one  hour  overtime  shall  be  allowed  to  each  member  of  the  stewards' 
department  actually  engaged  in  such  work. 

11.  Because  of  the  continuous  nature  of  their  work,  members  of  the  stewards' 
department  shall  receive  fourteen  (14)  days  annual  vacation  with  pay  and  allow- 
ances; provided,  however  that  upon  the  completion  of  six  (6)  months  continuous 
service,  members  of  the  stewan^'  department  shall  be  entitled  to  take  half  (!>4) 
of  their  accrued  leave;  provided  further,  that  no  employee  shall  be  permitted  to 
absent  himself  on  leave  until  a  suitable  relief  has  been  procured. 

Article  X 

This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  the  respective  parties  for  the  period  to 
and  including  September  30,  1938,  and  shall  be  considered  as  renewed  from  year 
to  year  thereafter  between  the  respective  parties  hereto,  unless  either  party  hereto 
shall  give  written  notice  to  the  other  of  its  desire  to  amend  or  terminate  the  same. 

Any  such  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
date.  If  such  notice  is  not  given,  the  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  renewed 
for  the  succeeding  year. 

Article  XI 

This  agreement  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  execution,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  the  new  wage  scale  and  overtime  rate  provided  for  herein 
shall  become  effective  on  each  vessel  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  articles 
BOW  in  existence.  The  union  agrees  to  submit  to  the  company  written  proof  of 
the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  more  than  a  majority  of  the  unlicensed  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  company,  within  five  (5)  weeks  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  Black  Diamond  St«amship  Corporation  has  caused  its  name 
to  be  hereimto  subscribed  by  its  president,  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  hereunto 
affixed,  and  attested  by  its  secretary,  and  the  National    Maritime  Union  of 
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America  has  hereunto  set  its  hand  by  the  representatives  of  the  respective  divisions 
of  the  union,  this  sixth  day  of  November  1937. 

Black  Diamond  Steamship  Corporation, 

By ,  President. 

Attest: 

,  Secretary. 

National   Maritime  Union  op  America, 
By  -- , 

For  the  Deck  Division. 


Witness: 


For  the  Engine  Division. 
For  the  Cooks'   Stewards   Division. 


The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson,  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  the  committee's 
attention  to  a  recent  expos^  of  a  certain  condition  that  exists  with 
respect  to  one  of  our  steamship  lines.  In  a  release  on  Thursday, 
July  1,  1937,  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  an  esti- 
mate is  given  of  the  estimated  cost  of  operating  subsidy  contracts. 
In  connection  with  this,  we  noted  that  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines, 
Inc.,  would  receive  an  estimated  subsidy  for  6  months  of  $98,133.50. 
Now  let  us  turn  to  Senate  Report  No.  46,  part  III,  which  is  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  of  which  Senator  La 
Follette  is  chairman,  and  on  page  113  we  find  that  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Co.  is  listed  as  one  of  the  companies  using  labor  spies. 
They  are  listed  here  as  employing  the  notorious  Railway  Audit  & 
Inspection  Co.,  Inc.  To  sum  up  this  situation  briefly,  we  have  here 
a  steamship  company  on  the  one  hand  obtaining  subsidies  from  the 
Government  and  on  the  other  hand  using  part  of  their  capital  to 
employ  labor  spies,  thus  indirectly  using  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  labor  unions.  Now,  when  we  find 
that  steamship  companies  will  resort  to  such  methods  as  this,  is  it 
any  wonder  tnat  we  are  distrustful  of  them  in  other  things?  In- 
cidentally, I  would  like  to  state  that  the  list  of  steamship  companies 
cited  in  the  La  Follette  report  as  using  labor  spies  takes  up  practically 
a  page  of  the  report.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  before  any  subsidy 
is  granted  to  any  steamship  company  a  thorough  investigation  of  that 
company's  labor  policy  should  be  made,  and  also  that  any  said  investi- 
gation should  be  made  by  an  impartial  group  and  not  by  certain  of 
our  Government  officials  who  are  known  to  be  bought  and  paid  for, 
body  and  soul,  by  the  steamship  interests. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "body  and  soul,  by  the 
steamship  interests"? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Would   you   like   to  see   affidavits   by   the   dozen, 
signed  statements  by  various  branch  agents  of  our  unions,  to  the    ■ 
effect   that   inspectors,   shipping  commissioners,    and   so   forth,   are 
working  in  the  interest  of  steamship  companies  in  various  ports? 

The  Chaibman.  I  would,  for  this  reason:  That  if  we  have  officials 
of  the  Government — shipping  commissioners  and  others — who  are 
accepting  money  to  give  fale  reports,  it  is  your  duty  as  citizens  to 
bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authority. 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  have  tried  to  do  that.  We  have  tried  to  bring 
such  matters  as  partiality  being  shown  by  inspectors  and  by  shipping 
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cojiuniHtiionurH,  to  tlie  attciitioi)  of  the  Dopartment  of  Commerce,  but 
we  don't  get  ftir  Uicro, 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  Jfavo  you  recently  nia<le  audi  efrorts? 

Mr.  EMbiitKON.  We  liave  practically  given  it  up. 

The  Chaiuman.  How  long  ago  did  you  give  it  up? 

Mr,  EMKitfiON.  I  shall  have  to  ask  Mr.  Mullen  to  toll  me  the  last 
time  we  brought  tliinga  like  tliat  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  That  was  not  during  Commander  Field's  regime  in  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Marine  Inspection.  [  will  say  that  although 
wo  were  opposed  to  a  naval  man,  he  has  been,  so  far,fairan<l  impartial. 

The  Chaikman.  Then,  ao  far  a«  the  present  administration  is 
concerned,  you  do  not  know  of  any  instances  of  wrongdoing? 

Mr.  [<)MKiiHON.  We  know  of  instances  whore  we  can't  prove  a  thing, 
the  aaine  as  Mr.  Mitchell  c<iul<l  not  pnivo  a  lot  when  lie  was  here  2 

{'ears  ago.     lie  nuide  a  h)t  of  charges,  hut  tlioso  are  things  that  are 
lard  to  prove.     It  is  iuiposNible,  almost,  to  prove  them. 
Tlie  ('uAiuMAN.  Are  tliey  not  simply  chiuges? 
Mr.  Emeuson.  That  is  what  they  are.    Morally  wo  know  we  are 
right,  hut  wo  cannot  prove  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  suspect  it.  II  it  were  really  a  fact,  could  you 
not  prove  it? 

Mr.  Emuukon.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  I  was  in  Baltimore,  and  I 
went  into  the  Shipping  Coiniiiiasioner'a  office.    A  young  follow  hap- 

Coned  to  ho  sitting  there.  He  was  getting  what  is  termed  a  "link" 
ook. 

I  said  to  the  AHsintaiit  Shipping  Commissioner,  "Does  everybody 
Iiavo  to  take  lliut?" 

"Yea,"  he  said,  "unless  they  are  un-American,  they  will  take  it,  and 
ihoy  should  take  it — all  of  them," 

In  other  wonis,  even  though  this  Seven t^-f if th  ('ongress,  through 
Public  Law  25,  passtul  a  law  slating  that  it  would  bo  ontional  aa  to 
whether  or  not  tlie  continuous  diacliarge  book  waa  carried  by  seamen, 
impoaing  a  fine  on  any  person  who  tried  to  force  a  souman  to  take 
one  or  the  otiier,  the  law  is  being  violated  by  those  various  shipping 
coinnilssioners. 

The  Chaiuman.  All  right.  Lot  me  ask  you  a  (juoatlon:  Do  you 
permit  a  man  U>  sail  <m  a  ship  where  your  union  is  in  charge  if  he 
prefers  txi  take  a  "link"  book  instead  of  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Kmukson.  There  is  no  law  against  permitting  him  to  sail. 

The  CuAiitMAN.  All  right,  but  1  am  not  asking  you  about  the  law. 
You  had  a  gentlemen's  agreement  with  us  that  yon  would  not  dis- 
criniinute  against  these  people. 

Mr.  Emkhson.  That  is  right. 

The  tlHAiiiMAN.  But  can  one  go  aboard  a  ship  now  conti-olled  by 
your  union  and  use  a  "fink"  book? 

Mr.  Emkuhon.  If  they  Iiave  a  book,  they  can.  Yes,  there  are 
Bome  men,  although  they  are  turning  them  in  fast;  they  don't  want 
tliem. 

Perhaps,  ytui  state,  wo  have  shown  bad  faith;  but  hero  is  the  thing 
we  found:  We  have  found  a  nuui  who  has  gone  aboard  who  has  these 
books.  Another  man  has  a  certificate.  That  night  they  have  a 
drink  or  two  in  a  stdoon,  and  they  have  a  difTerenee  of  opinion  as 
to  which  should  be  carried,  the  "fink"  book  or  the  certificate,  and 
naturally  tlio  fight  ensues.  We  cannot  atop  such  fights  on  the 
waterfront. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  have  to  prove  those  fights;  you 
know  of  them? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  we  know  that.  Naturally,  it  takes  two  men 
to  pick  a  fight. 

The  Chairman.  WiD  your  union  permit  a  man  to  sail  using  the 
"fink"  book  in  preference  to  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Emerson,  Since  it  is  the  law,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
no  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  of  instances. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Well,  perhaps  yoii  do.  Perhaps  you  have  better 
information  than  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  union  to 
insist 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  Mr.  Whalen,  agent 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore,  is  going  to  be  a  witness  following  me.  He 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  exacfly  how  it  works  on  the  water  front. 

The  Chairman.  All  right, 

Mr.  Emerson,  With  regard  to  the  bill  S,  3078  itself,  we  have  sev- 
eral minor  amendments  which  we  should  like  to  offer. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  on  page  3,  line  21,  the  word  "and"  be  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  that  there  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "in," 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  take  out  the  word  "and"? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  and  to  insert  the  word  "in,"  It  was  evidently 
an  error  in  printing. 

Senator  Ellender.  Which  "land"? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  first  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  you  refer  to  is  the  first  "and"  and  not  the 
second  one? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Not  the  second  one;  no. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     What  is  your  next  ajmendment? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  on  page  4,  line  7—   ■■ 

Senator  Maloney.  I  do  not  see  why  that  could  not  properly  bo 
"and," 

Mr,  Emerson.  It  would  ^ve  the  inference  that  the  Commission 
was  going  to  investigate  ocean-going  shipping,  when  that  has  already 
been  investigated. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr,  Emerson.  Page  4,  line  7,  After  the  sentence  ending  with  the 
word    "prescribe"   the  following  new  sentence  should   be  inserted: 

The  duly  elected  repreeeotativea  of  the  organizatioDS  certified  aa  the  proper 
collective  bargaining  ageociee  shall  have  the  right  to  reprcBent  the  employeea  who 
are  members  of  their  organizatioiis  at  any  such  hearings  held. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  significance  of  that. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  will  im  you  why  that  is  necessary.  We  have 
found  that  there  are  some  (jovernment  agencies  where,  in  order  to 
appear  and  represent  someone,  you  have  got  to  be  a  practicing  at- 
torney. This  we  discovered  in  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. In  order  that  such  rules  and  regulations  should  not  be  promul- 
gated for  the  Maritime  Commission,  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
our  union  officials,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  appear,  we  have 
added  that. 

We  consider  this  amendment  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  our 
right  to  be  represented  at  all  hearings  held  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, by  the  representatives  of  our  own  choice.     While  the  present 
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Maritime  Commission  has  at  all  times  given  us  every  opportunity  to 
appear  and  be  heard  on  all  subjects,  we  feel  that  this  is  simply  a  safe- 
^ard  for  the  future,  so  that  rules  cannot  be  promulgated  which  would 
mterfere  with  our  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  you  mean  both  unions  would  be  rep- 
■  resented? 

Mr.  Ehebson.  Any  union  which  has  been  certified  as  the  proper" 
collective  bargaining  agency. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  amendment? 

Mr.  Ehebson.  That  on  pa^e  4,  lines  15  and  16,  the  words  "as 
provided  in  this  section"  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  (eel  that  this  amendment  is  necessary  in  order 
to  offset  any  attempt  which  would  allow  the  minim  urn  manning  and 
wage  scales  and  working  conditions  to  become  the  standard  for  the 
industiT. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     What  ia  next? 

Mr.  Emebson.  On  page  5,  subsection  (2)  is  to  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Licensed  officers  and  unlicensed  members  of  the  crew  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
compUintB  or  recommendations  to  the  Commission  through  the  authorized 
representatives  of  their  respective  collective  bargaining  agencies. 

We  consider  this  amendment  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the 
Wagner  Act  having  been  declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  through  the  act 
having  been  granted  the  power  to  certify  the  proper  collective  bar- 
gaining agency,  the  representatives  of  that  agency  should  be  entitled 
to  bring  tne  complaints  or  recommendations  of  the  members  of  their 
oi^aoizations  to  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  on  page  5,  line  8,  the  word  "shaJi"  shall  be 
stricken  out  and  that  the  word  "may"  shall  be  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  not  wear  that  insignia? 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  is  no  reason,  but  the  word  "shall"  makes  it 
compulsory,  while  the  word  "may"  gives  them  their  choice.  Do  not 
forget  that  licensed  offieera  on  merchant  ships  have  to  buy  that  gold 
braid,  and  it  costs  them  money.  We  feel  it  is  necessary  to  add  this 
wording  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  one? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  on  page  5,  line  12,  there  be  added  after  the 
semicolon  the  following  words:  "or  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission." 

As  the  radio  operators  on  ships  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and  are  also  Ucensed  by  that 
Commission,  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  this  wording  to  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tlie  next  one? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  on  page  5,  line  21,  the  words  "qualify  as"  be 
stricken  out  and  the  word  "become"  be  inserted  in  heu  thereof. 

We  do  not  want  to  make  it  compulsory;  we  want  to  ^ve  them  a 
choice. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  want  to  be  members  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve? 
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Mr,  Emerson.  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  our  merchant  seamen  are 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

We  also  would  Uke  to  submit  a  new  clause  to  be  added  as  a  subsec- 
tion somewhere  on  page  5,  wherever  it  is  found  convenient,  to  read: 

That  nothing  in  this  act  shatl  be  construed  to  restrict  the  right  of  any  officers  or 
members  of  the  crewa  of  any  ship  receiving  or  operating  differential  subsidies  or 
operated  l«'  the  Commission  from  enjoying  the  rights  guaranteed  such  persons 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  feel  that  this  is  necessary,  as  when  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  was  enacted  into  law,  although  many  pages  of  the 
bUl  were  given  over  to  the  subject  of  ships  and  construction,  and  so 
forth,  very  little  consideration  was  given  in  regard  to  the  men  who  man 
those  ships  and  very  little  detail  as  to  any  protection  they  would 
receive.  Therefore,  we  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  that  those  rights 
guaranteed  us  by  law  be  incorporated  and  made  a  part  of  this  bill  now 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Read  again  the  language  you  propose. 

Mr.  Emerson  (readii^): 

That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the  right  of  any  officers  or 
members  of  the  crews  o[  aoy  ship  receiving  or  operating  differential  subsidies  or 
operated  by  the  Commission  from  enjoying  the  rights  guaranteed  such  persons 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  that? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  actually  in  effect.  The  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  taken  the  stand  that  we  are  not  a  proper  collective  bargaining 
agency  to  be  certified  on  ships  operated  or  controlled  by  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Our  next  amendment,  as  proposed,  is  that  all  the 
language  in  the  bill,  starting  with  hne  7,  page  6,  and  ending  with  line 
4,  page  7,  be  amended  to  exclude  any  provisions  whatsoever  for  the 
construction  abroad  of  American  merchant  ships;  and  that  that 
section  of  the  bill  starting  with  line  8,  page  8,  and  ending  with  line  3, 
page  9,  be  stricken  out. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  short  statement  with  respect  to  that. 

The  Chairman,  Just  before  you  start,  what  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  means  that  we  do  not  want  any  of  our  ships  built 
abroad  or  to  go  under  foreign  registry. 

Senator  Maloney.  Ships  for  which  the  American  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  have  some  sympathy  with  you  on 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Both  the  Copeland  and  the  Bland  bills  contain  a 
provision  that  under  certain  circumstances  when  bids  for  the  building 
of  ships  are  too  high  these  new  ships  may  be  constructed  in  foreign 
shipyards  and  operating  subsidies  be  paid  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sions to  the  shipowners  in  connection  with  such  new  ships  if  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Our  proposed  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  any  such  provision. 

It  is  our  thought  that  under  no  circumstances  should  ships  be  per- 
mitted to  be  built  in  foreign  shipyards  and  thereafter  receive  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  Instead,  where  bids  are  too  high  or  collusive,  then 
they  should  either  be  built  in  navy  yards  or  other  Government,  yards, 
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or  the  Government  should  do  something  to  bring  the  bids  down  from 
an  unreasonable  or  collusive  basis. 

The  Chairman,  The  are:ument  used  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
is  that  if  the  Commission  were  permitted  to  receive  bids  from  foreign 
yards,  it  would  serve  two  purposes.  The  first  purpose  would  be  to 
put  American  shipbuilders  on  notice  that  they  are  liable  to  lose  a  job. 
In  the  second  place,  it  would  probably  result  in  lower  bids  for  those 
ships.  Of  course,  that  is  the  argument  they  use.  I  have  never  had 
any  faith  at  all  in  the  argument  that,  under  any  circumstances,  those 
ships  would  be  built  abroad,  but  that  was  the  ailment. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  have  had  some  experience,  I  think,  with 
collusive  bidding,  and  there  is  need  for  protection  gainst  it,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  su^estion  you  make  would  protect  it, 
and  I  cannot  see  any  justification  for  American  subsidies  on  foreign- 
built  ships. 

Mr,  Emerson.  I  don't  think  so. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  the  Senate  feels 
that  way. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  do  not  think  the  Maritime  Commission  thought 
for  a  moment  that  it  had  any  chance  of  getting  this  through. 

The  Chairman,  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Emerson,  We  si^est  that  on  page  10,  line  19,  the  comma  after 
the  word  "years"  be  stricken  out  and  that  there  be  inserted  in  heu 
thereof  a  period.  We  surest  that  that  part  of  the  bill  beginning  with 
the  word  "or"  after  the  aforementioned  period,  and  ending  with  the 
word  "period"  on  line  21  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  about  that  is  that  forever  and  ever  they 
would  be  documented  under  our  law? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  right,  sir;  it  would  not  allow  any  sliip  built 
through  subsidies  to  become  the  property  of  or  be  used  by  some  foreign 
merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     What  is  your  ne.xt? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  on  page  1!),  lines  22  and  23,  the  words  "(except 
as  provided  in  section  502  (b))  or"  be  stricken  from  the  bill  and  a 
comma  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  What  would  that  do? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  just  clears  up  the  point  about  allowing  them 
to  build  them  in  foreign  shipyards. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  one? 

Mr.  Emerson,  That  the  section  of  the  bill  beginning  mth  line  11, 
page  20,  and  ending  with  line  9,  page  22,  be  stricken  out. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  pi-oposed  new  section  of  the  act,  both  from 
the  viewpoint  of  organized  labor  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
general  public,  which  has  to  foot  the  bills  for  these  subsidized  ships. 
Under  this  new  proposed  section  it  would  be  possible  in  time  of  mari- 
time industrial  strife  for  any  group  of  shippmg  interests,  if  through 
not  being  able  to  sail  their  ships  on, account  of  such  strike  situation 
their  subsidies  were  stopped,  to  transfer  their  vessels  to  foreign  r^is- 
try  and  to  man  them  with  foreign  crews.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
general  American  public,  it  can  also  be  readily  seen  that  the  reaction 
toward  letting  American  ships  which  have  been  built  with  American 
taxpayers'  money  be  operated  under  fore^  flags  would  be  highly 
unfavorable  under  any  circumstances. 
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We  are  sure  that  the  public  would  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  the 
ships  they  bad  paid  for  being  operated  under  foreign  nags  and  with 
foreign  crews.  Therefore,  we  are  unqualifiedly  opposing  this  whole 
new  section  of  the  act  which  has  been  proposed  here  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  amendment? 

Mr.  Emerson,  That  all  the  language  beginning  with  the  word 
"except"  on  line  25,  page  26,  and  ending  with  the  word  "service"  on 
line  13,  page  27,  be  stricken  from  the  bifi. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  do  much  explaining  as  to  our  reasons  for 
opposing  this  part  of  the  bill.  From  a  laborer's  viewpoint  our  picture 
of  any  person  receiving  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  means  that  that 
person  will  be  living  in  luxury  and  could  hardly  want  for  anything  in 
this  world,  even  with  the  present  high  standards  of  living.  Any 
executive  in  the  shipping  industry  who  has  risen  to  such  a  prominent 
position  and  who  is  capable  of  earning  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  has 
evidently  become  pretty  well  established  financially  by  the  time  he 
has  reached  that  status. 

We  further  feel  that  any  such  individual  who  has  attained  that 
status  should  be  willing  to  render  his  country  a  service  by  giving  of 
his  time  and  energy  to  promote  the  merchant  marine  without  takit^ 
into  consideration  the  question  of  monetary  remuneration.  Any  such 
executive  who  has  a  true  interest  in  our  maritime  affairs  and  who  has 
the  country's  best  interest  at  heart  as  a  whole  should  certainly  put 
these  matters  before  his  own  personal  welfare  and  gain.  Therefore, 
we  are  opposing  this  section  of  the  bill  unqualifiedly. 

I  have  one  more  amendment  to  the  bill  proper. 

We  surest  that  lines  1  and  2,  on  page  29,  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
We  say  that  with  reservations. 

Senator  Maloney.  Just  what  is  that  section? 

Mr.  Emerson,  In  opposing  this  section,  we  do  so  with  reservations. 
It  will  be  in  order  for  a  full  and  detailed  explanation  to  be  made  by 
the  proponents  of  this  bill.  They  want  section  810  of  the  present  act 
repealed.  We  will  be  better  able  to  determine  our  stand  on  this 
subject  after  such  explanation  has  been  given. 

Senator  Maloney.  That  is  the  section  we  enacted  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  asking  for  its  repeal. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  the  conferences? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  about  the  conferences;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  explanation  is  that  this  section  does  not 
accomplish  tlie  purpose  intended ;  that  is,  to  compel  a  conference  to 
admit  an  American  earner  for  membership.  It  merely  places  a  severe 
penalty  on  an  American  contractor  who  nappens  to  be  a  member  of 
such  conference  and  who,  in  fact,  may  have  voted  to  admit  the  com- 
plainant. If  a  conference  is  unjustly  discriminatoiy  or  unfair  to  an 
American  carrier,  the  Commission  has  the  power,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  disapprove  the  conference  agreement 
and  thus  adequately  deal  with  such  situations.  The  penalty  provided 
in  the  section  applies  only  to  American  members  of  the  conference 
and  thus  places  those  members  in  a  most  disadvantageous  position 
as  opposed  to  the  for^n  members.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
the  section  be  repealed. 

You  do  not  express  any  positive  opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir. 
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In  regard  to  tbe  establishment  of  training  schools  for  seamen,  we 
recommend  an  amendment.  When  Mr.  Curran  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, he  submitted  a  general  idea.  We  have  drafted  this  in  the 
form  of  our  proposed  amendment.  We  still  Bay,  and  we  are  on 
record  as  saying,  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  cooperation  of  your 
training  schools. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Is  this  a  substitute  for  the  language  on 
training  schools  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Emerson,  Training  schools  are  taken  up  on  page  31. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  a  substitute? 

Mr.  EuERSON.  Yes.    Our  proposed  amendment  is  this: 

(a)  The  ConimissioM  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  board  of 
10  memberB,  5  persona  to  be  representatives  of  the  Comoiissio:!  and  5  persons  to 
be  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  involved,  which  board  shall  establish, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  a  system  for  the  training  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  serve  as  licensed  and  unlicensed  persoonel  on 
American  merchant  vessels,  and  shall  employ  as  instructors  such  qualified  licensed 
and  unlicensed  personnel  from  the  merchant  marine  as  the  board  may  deem 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(6)  The  board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the  number  of  persona 
to  be  enroUed  for  such  traiiiing,  to  fix  the  rates  of  pay  of  such  persons,  and  to 
prescribe  such  courses  and  periods  of  training,  as  in  its  discretion  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  trained  and  efficient  merchant  marine  personnel;  provided,  however: 

(1)  That  in  the  enrollment  for  such  training,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
persons  who  have  been  employed  in  the  merchant  marine  as  seamen  and  who  do 
not  meet  the  standards  required  by  the  present  laws  or  who  desire  further  training; 

(2)  The  rates  of  pay  for  the  persons  enrolled  for  training  and  for  the  practical 
instructors  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  prevailing  wages  for  similar  class  of  work 
in  the  merchant  marine  and  for  theoretic^  instructors,  the  rat<!S  of  pay  may  be 
on  a  contract  or  fee  basis. 

Before  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  we  also  said  that 
if  a  person  had  not  had  any  previous  experience  at  sea,  we  would  like 
to  have  the  Commission  rate  him  at  cadet's  pay,  or  something  to  that 
eflfect.     [Continuii^  reading:] 

<c)  The  board,  with  the  consent  of  any  executive  department,  independent 
establishment,  or  other  agency  of  the  Government,  including  any  field  service 
thereof,  may  avail  itself  of  the  use  of  information,  service,  faciUtiea,  officers,  and 
employees  thereof  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section;  provided,  however, 
that  in  connection  with  the  training  service  the  board  shall  establish  training 
ships  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  in  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
training  ships  shall  be  provided  with  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

<d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary for  expenditure  by  the  board  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
including  the  compensation  for  the  members  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  five  persons  to  be  representatives  of 
the  Commission  and  five  persons  to  be  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  involved? 

Mr.  Gmerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  contemplate  that  within  a  reasonable 
time  every  sailor  aboard  ship  will  b.e  a  union  man? 

Mr,  Emerson.  They  practically  are  today. 

The  Chairman,  This  does  not  say  it  will  be  from  one  union. 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir;  we  left  that  open,  because  whatever  union 
has  been  certified  legally  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
be  the  union  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  object  to  having  the  training  done 
imder  some  system  of  supervision  by  the  Coast  Guard? 
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Mr.  Emerson.  I  do  not  see  wh^  we  should  drag  the  Coast  Guard 
into  this.  They  are  primarily  a  hfe-saving  organization  and  are  also 
to  help  commerce  in  disaster.  They  have  a  nice  littJe  organization 
working  up  and  down  the  coasts. 

I  take  it  that  in  time  this  woxUd  mean  that  they  would  have  to 
enlarge  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  be  in  complete  turmoil. 

Another  thing;  I  would  like  to  Bee  the  Coast  Guard  with  its  present 
staff  and  personnel  try  to  train  stewards  and  cooks  for  large  trans- 
Atlantic  liners.     The  Coast  Guard  does  not  have  the  facilities. 

If  we  are  going  to  ask  the  Coast  Guard  to  do  this,  we  might  as  well 
set  up  a  separate  agency,  such  as  we  propose  here,  where  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  Coast  Guard  or  anything  else. 

We  have  a  Maritime  Commission  the  duty  of  which  is  to  see  that 
ships  are  manned  by  efficient  and  well-trained  crews.  Therefore, 
wl^'  should  not  the  Maritune  Commission  have  jurisdiction  over  that? 
Why  bring  in  a  branch  of  the  service  which  has  all  it  can  do  and  which 
is  not  equipped  to  do  this  work? 

The  Chairman.  What  objection  have  you  to  having  this  done  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  itself? 

Mr.  Emerson,  That  is  what  we  say.  We  ask  that  the  Commission 
set  it  up.     ySi'e  are  asking  the  Commission  to  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  go  so  far  as  to  ask  them  to  set  up  a 
new  group  outside  their  power,  or  do  you  mean  by  this  that  this 
would  really  develop  within  the  Commission  a  bureau  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  A  bureau  with  a  personnel  such  as  you  have 
suggested? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman,  Suppose  we  had  such  a  school  or  such  an  estab- 
lishment. Then  what  would  happen  to  the  graduates  of  that  school 
when  they  had  finished  their  course  and  were  ready  for  service  on 
ships?  Would  they  then  be  permitted  to  go  abroard  without  joining 
umons? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Would  they  be  permitted?  No.  How  would 
they  get  aboard  ship  where  the  company  had  an  agreement  with  the 
union? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  after  a  man  had  taken  the  training, 
he  would  then  join  a  union  and  go  through  the  hiring  hall? 

Mr.  Emerson.  If  it  was  a  case  where  the  company  had  a  contract 
with  the  union.  If  the  company  had  no  contract  with  the  union  and 
employed  scab  labor,  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  have  any  trouble 
getting  in  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion?  Be  frank  about  it.  Sup- 
pose we  estabhshed  a  bureau  exactly  as  you  have  suggested  and  it  has 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  produced  student  graduates. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  that?     What  is  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  Emerson.  He  graduates,  and  he  wants  to  go  to  sea.  So,  if 
through  ignorance  of  the  situation,  which  the  young  fellow  might  not 
know  of,  he  goes  to  a  steamship  company  and  says  he  would  like  to  get 
a  position  on  one  of  their  ships,  he  having  just  graduated  from  a 
Government  school,  the  official  of  the  steamship  company  would  say, 
"We  have  an  agreement  with  such  and  such  a  union.  You  go  to  the 
imion,  become  a  member,  get  on  the  list,  and  when  your  turn  comes 
you  will  be  shipped  out." 
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Of  course,  there  was  a  question  brought  up  at  one  time  as  to  when 
a  man  could  not  belong  to  a  union.  When  we  have  an  oversuppiy 
of  workers  in  an  industry,  why  should  more  workers  come  into  that 
industry?  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  find  work  for 
those  workers  so  that  there  will  not  be  an  oversupply. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  contemplate  after  this  plan  is  functioning 
that  that  would  be  the  only  way  a  man  could  to  go  sea? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  would  be  good  for  this  reason:  You  would  know 
the  supply  and  demand.  You  would  know  how  many  are  going  to 
training  school,  so  that  there  would  not  be  too  many  or  not  enough. 
I  think  they  would  be  kept  steadily  employed. 

As  you  can  see  throu^  the  Maritime  Commission's  program,  we 
are  going  to  need  more  men  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  answered  the  question.  Would 
every  seaman  in  the  future  be  one  who  had  graduated  from  the 
school?  Would  you  have  any  other  way  of  getting  into  this  occu- 
pation? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  through  ordinary  channels  as  we  have  at 
present,  but  training  is  not  going  to  hurt  any  of  them,  and  training 
IS  not  going  to  do  no  good. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  your  attitude  about  this. 
Suppose  we  go.  to  the  expense  of  establishing  such  a  bureau  and  set 
up  such  a  school.    Then  is  that  to  be  the  only  gateway  to  the  sea? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  proposed  that  that 
woidd.  Perhaps  it  would  be  likened  to  a  college,  and  have  it  that 
way,  but  we  have  not  given  it  that  line  of  thought.  We  think  this 
would  he  one  way  of  having  an  efficient  personnel.  It  would  not  be 
construed  as  being  the  only  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  pomt  of  it  is  that  you  believe  there  should  be 
some  system  for  a  systematic  training  of  seamen? 

Mr.  Emerson.  If  we  are  going  to  have  it,  let  us  have  a  good  one.  I 
do  not  believe  training  ever  hurt  anybody.  If  it  was  properly  adminis- 
tered and  not  conducted  for  antilabor  philosophy,  such  as  has  been  on 
our  State  school  ships,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  We  have  never  been 
in  favor  of  the  system  they  have  on  the  four  State  school  ships.  We 
advocated  last  year  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  a  national 
policy  on  this. 

We  are  in  favor  of  proper  training  schools,  but  we  do  not  want  them 
to  get  into  the  wrong  hands  and  be  made  strike-breaking  ^encies,  such 
as  was  brought  to  Ught  last  year  at  the  hearing,  when  it  was  stated 
that  one  school  ship  supphed  scabs  during  a  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  that  if  this  plan  were  worked 
out,  the  Government  would  discontinue  its  appropriations  to  these 
State  schools? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  I  think  that  the  State  schools  are  limited. 
Their  appropriations  are  limited,  and  they  are  limited  in  their  capacity. 
I  think  the  national  plan  would  be  a  great  help,  inasmuch  as  you  must 
understand  that  those  schools  have  partial  support  from  the  States 
from  which  ships  sail,  and  they  are  inclined  to  favor  citizens  from  the 
States  which  they  serve. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  mediation  and  arbitration  boards. 
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During  the  period  starting  shortly  before  Congress  convened  for 
the  special  session  and  continuing  up  until  the  present  time,  an 
intensive  propoganda  and  publicity  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  paid  press,  over  the  radio,  and  by  various  other  means 
,  by  representatives  of  interests  who  have  been  bending  .every  effort 
to  try  to  convince  the  American  pubUc  at  lar^e  that  the  maritime 
industry  will  fold  up  unless  compulsory  mediation  is  established  for 
tlhe  purpose  of  settling  labor  disputes  between  the  employers  and  the 
employees  in  that  industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  this  that,  following  up 
this  campaign,  the  Maritime  Commission  in  its  report  to  Congress 
recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  which  would  create  for  the 
maritime  industry  machinery  for  the  settling  of  labor  disputes  similar 
to  that  employed  for  settUng  disputes  in  railway  transportation. 
However,  we  feel  that  regardless  of  what  measure  of  success  had  been 
accomplished  or  is  claimed  as  a  result  of  the  apphcation  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  the  employees  in  rail  transportation,  any  effort  to  apply 
thb  act  or  legislation  of  a  similar  type  at  this  time  to  the  maritime 
industry  is  not  done  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  brii^mg  industrial 
peace  to  our  water  fronts. 

We  know  the  real  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation.  It  is  purely 
an  attempt  to  sabotage  and  hinder  the  growth  of  'the  progr^sive 
maritime  unions. 

Senator  Vandenbbko.  Is  that  the  purpose  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Emebbon.  I  do  not  know  whose  purpose  is  behind  it;  I  could 
not  state  that. 

The  Chaihman.  There  is  some  ulterior  motive,  is  there? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Of  somebody,  somewhere,  as  I  say,  in  Washington. 
It  is  another  one  of  those  vague,  mysterious  things  on  which  we  have 
nothing  to  found  an  argument,  but  we  know  it  ia  there. 

The  Chairman.  Just  trickery? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  believe  that. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  shipping  interests  and  their  allies  in  industry 
have  recently  learned,  after  a  costly  experience,  that  they  cannot 
defeat  us  on  the  water  front,  so  now  they  have  turned  to  more  subtle 
and  deadly  methods,  the  courts  and  legislative  channels. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  "they"? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  shipowners. 

The  Chairman.  The  shipowners  wrote  this  bill? 

Mr.  Emerson.  By  the  writing  of  it,  I  would  not  even  accuse  ih.& 
shipowners;  it  is  too  bad. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  proposals  incorporated  in  these  proposed 
mediation  clauses  in  this  bill  is  enough  to  warn  labor  that  it  is  being 
attacked.    On  page  25,  section  1003,  we  see  this  verified. 

The  Chairman.  WeU,  let  us  see  this  deadly  thing. 

Mr.  Emerson.  On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  19,  section  1003 
reads: 

Sec.  1003.  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  among  the  employees  of  a  nmritime  em- 
ployer as  to  who  are  the  representatives  of  such  employees  designated  and  au- 
thorized to  act  for  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  upon  request  of  any  party  to  the  dispute,  or 
the  maritime  employer,  promptly  to  determine,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  for  the  selection  of  representatives  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining,  and  to  certify  to  the  parties  and  to  the  mari- 
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time  employer  in  writing,  the  name  or  namea  of  the  individuals  or  organizations 
that  have  been  designated  and  authorized  to  represent  the  employees  involved 
in  the  dispute.  Upon  receipt  of  such  certification  the  maritime  employer 
ehall  treat  with  the  representatives  so  certified  aa  the  representatives  of  such 
employees. 

Since  when  could  an  employer  go  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  get  a  dispute  settled? 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  he  should  have  the  right  to? 
Don't  you  think  the  employer  should  have  some  appeal  to  that 
Board? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Surely,  that  might  be  all  r^ht  if  he  could  get  honest 
employers.     Some  of  them  are. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  too  bad  that  all  the  honesty  is  in  the  labor 
unions. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Most  of  it  is;  yes,  sir;  that  is  why  we  don't  have 
any  money. 

The  Chairman.  This  thing  you  are  pointing  to  here,  as  I  under- 
'  stood  it  when  it  was  presented  to  us,  was  to  make  it  clear  what 
particular  group  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  employer. 

Mr.  Emebson.  That  is  right.  When  they  had  a  chance  to  set  up 
company  unions  and  they  had  the  power  to  go  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  they  would  have  had  a  chance  to  get  those  uuious 
certified  if  they  could.     This  Board  is  the  best  friendlabor  ever  had. 

Senator  Vandenbeeg.  Could  this  am)ly  to  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Do  you  mean  as  it  reads  there? 

Senator  Vandenbeeg.  Yea;  would  that  be  one  of  its  purposes,  I 
mean? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  maritime  employer  could  come  forward  and  say, 
perhaps,  "Here;  let  us  have  an  election  to  make  sure  who  is  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agent  on  my  ships."  The  main  purpose  is  to  go 
ahead  and  try  to  build  up  a  company  union  like  that. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Let  us  eUminate  the  company  union,  be- 
cause under  the  act,  certainly,  a  company  union  is  not  entitled  to 
function. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  what  a  maritime  em- 
ployer would  do  in  order  to  get  the  proper  collective  bargaining 
agency  certified.  The  Eastern  Steamslup  Co.  sent  out  a  passenger 
smp  on  a  special  trip.  They  took  her  out  of  the  drydock  and  sent  her 
on  a  special  trip  during  election  time  and  packed  her  with  a  bunch 
of  A.  F.  of  L.  employees,  so  that  she  would  be  certified,  and  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Co  would  be  certified  as  dealing  with  the  A,  F.  of  L. 
That  ship  was  the  Evangeline. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Was  there  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.? 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  had  been. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Should  there  not  be  some  method  of  umpir- 
ing a  jurisdictional  dispute? 

Mr,  Emerson.  Oh,  yes.     I  get  your  point. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  Natjonal  Labor  Relations  Board  was  set  up  to 
see  that  the  worker  got  justice.  There  have  been  many  agencies  set 
up  to  see  that  the  employer  got  justice — too  many,  in  fact. 
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Senator  Vandenberg.  This  is  a  question  of  trying  to  find  out  how 
to  run  a  ship.  As  far  as  the  employer  is  entirely  in  good  faith— let  us 
assume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  are  such  employers — — 

Mr.  Emerson,  There  are  some. 

Senator  Vandenberg  (continuing).  He  should  not  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  a  dispute  betweer  two  jurisdictional  unions. 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  have  the  present  Wagner  Act. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  is  proposed  here. 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  plan  which  is  for  mediation  or  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  determine  what  bargaining 
groups  shall  be  the  ones  to  deal  with? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean  here? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Oh,  it  states  that  the  employer  can  go  to  the  Board 
here.  This  looks  to  me  like  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  interests 
to  have  the  Wagner  Act  interpreted  differently  by  the  courts,  and  it 
would  have  a  difierent  interpretation  placed  upon  it  is  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  went  through.  All  labor  would  be  affected  by  that  one 
paragtaph  there. 

Senator  Copeland.  Isn't  it  terrible  that  the  President  of  the. United 
States  has  chosen  Mr.  Kennedy  to  represent  this  country  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  he  will  make  a  good  Ambassador. 

The  Chairman.  So  long  as  he  is  not  with  the  Maritime  Commission? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  r^ht.  I  think  it  will  be  quite  a  change  to 
have  a  businessman  for  Ambassador. 

Senator  Vanbenbero.  Suppose  this  maritime  employer  finds  him- 
self at  the  mercy  of  a  jurisiucbional  dispute.  Can  he  now  go  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  have  it  adjudicated? 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  parties  to  the  dispute  have  all  been  going, 
they  have  never  refused.  There  have  been  twenty-odd  elections  held, 
and  we  have  about  forty  more  to  hold.  They  are  going  on  all  the  time 
right  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  here  a  very  excellent  system  of  arbi- 
tration [reading]: 

Upon  written  notice  by  eitlier  the  company  or  the  union  that  any  dispute  cannot 
be  aajusted     •     •     #. 

Suppose  there  is  a  jurisdictional  fight  and  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined yet? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  goes  to   the   National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

The  Chairman.  AU  this  provides  is  that  the  employer  himself 
shall  have  a  chance  to  ask  the  Labor  Relations  Board  for  a  decision. 

Mr.  Emerson,  But,  Senator  Copeland,  why  was  this  little  para- 
graph inserted  in  the  maritime  bill?  Why  was  it  not  introduced  as  a 
separate  item? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  would  like  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
hill,  it  is  a  very  tricky  thing. 

Mr.  Emerson.  This  would  change  the  whole  Wagner  Act,  because 
under  the  present  interpretation  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 
the  employer  cannot  go  to  the  Board. 
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Senator  Vandenbebg.  That  is  not  in  the  act;  that  is  in  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  Emerson.  But  it  would  give  power  to  promulgate  new  rules 
and  regulations. 

Senator  Vandenbbhq.  They  have  that  power  now,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Emer&on.  It  eeems  that  certain  interests  are  not  satisfi^  that 
we  have  a  good,  honest  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  act  sacrosanct?    Is  it  never  to  be  changed? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No  doubt  it  will  be  changed,  but  why  change  a 
thing  when  the  overwhelming  majority  are  in  favor  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  If  I  were  seeking  trickery,  I  would  look  at  you. 
Tou  have  proposed  a  system  of  arbitration,  and  then  you  make  it 
impossible  for  the  employer  to  find  out  what  group  shall  be  dealt  with, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  argue.  That  will  give  you  an  excuse  to  say, 
"That  is  too  bad,  but  we  cannot  do  anything  with  this  child." 

Mr.  Emerson,  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  ever  seen  a  case 
in  the  maritime  unions  in  any  shipping  line,  where  there  was  a  juris- 
dictional dispute  between  the  C.  I.  ().  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  when  either 
party  did  not  go  to  the  Labor  Board  and  ask  for  jurisdiction?  There 
isn't  one;  they  are  all  up  for  election. 

The  Chairman.  One  or  the  other  union  will  blow  up. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  suppose,  perhaps,  there  will  be  another  one. 
Maybe  in  a  year  it  will  be  the  C.  I,  O.,  which  in  a  year  it  will  be,  as 
it  is  proving,  in  the  maritime  union.    They  will  all  be  C.  I.  O. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  evidence  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
in  recommending  this  particular  language  in  the  bill. 

Have  you  anything  else? 

Mr,  Emerson.  I  should  like  also  to  call  your  attention  to  page  40, 
which  is  the  last  page  of  the  bill,  section  1007. 

Senator  VANnENBERO.  Before  you  go  to  that,  the  final  sentence 
in  the  paragraph  which  you  have  just  referred  to  reads; 


Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  do  not  see  how  that  gives  the  employer 
any  latitude.    Is  not  the  whole  thing  in  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Board? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  gives  the  employer  a  chance  to  come  to  the  Board, 
but  mainly  it  is  setting  up  a  company  union  in  his  own  plant  or  ship, 
or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Yes,  my  friend;  but  under  the  Labor  Act 
the  Board  is  prohibited  from  certifying  company  unions. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  Mr,  La  FoTlette  can  describe  that  better 
than  I  can  and  can  tell  you  more  about  it.  He  brought  out  a  lot  of 
that  before  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  But  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
checks  that  every  time. 

Mr.  Emerson.  As  nearly  as  they  can.  You  could  not  go  around 
and  check  every  ship. 

Section  1007,  on  page  40,  reads: 

Except  as  provided  in  this  title  with  reBpect  to  maritime  employers  and  their 
employees,  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  amend  any  proviaion  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  to  restrict  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  said  act. 

A  careful  interpretation  of  this  section  shows  that  while  the  powers 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  not  be  impaired  as  regards 
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other  industries,  the  exception  is  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
maritime  industry  as  provided  in  this  bill. 

Now,  it  may  be  contended  by  some  that  labor's  most  effective 
weapon,  the  right  to  strike,  will  not  be  wholly  taken  away  from  us 
by  these  proposals.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  being  taken  away  from 
us  directly,  but  it  is  being  crippled  to  such  an  extent,  through  the 
process  wluch  will  be  involved  m  the  mediation  proposals,  that  its 
effectiveness  would  be  completely  destroyed. 

Now,  it  may  also  be  the  opinion  of  some  that  those  proposals  do 
not  constitute  "compulsory  arbitration  or  mediation,"  In  regard  to 
this  I  would  like  to  quite  for  the  record  an  extract  from  the  statement 
submitted  by  Madam  Perkins,  the  very  capable  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  during  hear- 
ii^  on  the  bill  H,  K.  5193  at  the  last  session  of  this  present  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Guffey  Act? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  was  also  known  as  the  Bland  bill. 

This  bill  was  commonly  known  as  the  maritime  labor  bill  and  sug- 
gested that  boards  of  mediation  and  arbitration  be  set  up  for  the 
maritime  industry  similar  to  those  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 
Madam  Perkins'  statement  reads  as  follows  [reading]: 

X  am  also  constrained  to  question  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  fixed  arbitra 
procedure  looking  forward  to  awards  havii^  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  suggested,  and  in  Bpite  of  the  expressed  provision 
of  the  bill  that  failure  or  refusal  of  either  party  to  submit  to  arbitration  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  violation  of  any  legal  obligation.  I  anticipate  that  public 
opinion  would  so  crystallize  about  the  idea  of  arbitration  as  virtually  to  compel 
the  parties  to  accept  it.  Such  a  result  is  not  at  this  time,  at  least,  to  be  desired 
since  barmonious  industrial  relations  in  an  iodustry  which  is  not  sustained  by  a 
long  tradition  of  open  Begotiation  are  largely  dependent  upon  flexibility  in  methods 
of  approach.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  at  least  a  device  for  an  industry  which  is 
ready  for  a  mature  labor  policy;  labor  relations  in  shipping  are  still  in  their 
infancy. 


It  ia  curious  to  note  also  that  tlie  Maritime  Commission,  through 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  sent  in  a  report  on  this  bill  m 
opposition  to  its  passage  and  stated  that  in  the  opinion  ol  the  Com- 
mission that  there  were  enough  Government  bodies  functioning  to 
handle  all  the  problems  affecting  us.  It  seems  that  the  Commission 
must  have  changed  its  views  somewhat  in  the  past  few  months,  but 
for  what  specific  reason  we  cannot  determine.  It  is  quite  evident  to 
everyone  that  better  industrial  relations  now  prevail  between  the 
employers  and  the  employees  in  the  maritime  mdustry  than  those 
which  were  in  existence  when  the  Maritime  Commission  took  this 
stand.  At  that  time  we  had  just  emei^ed  from  a  long  strike  period 
and  industrial  relations  were  chaotic,  to  say  the  least. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  we  have  already  negotiated  contracts 
with  some  11  steamship  companies  and  are  in  process  of  negotiation 
with  several  more.  More  negotiations  will  be  carried  on  from  time 
to  time  with  other  companies  as  soon  as  the  elections,  which  are  now 
takir^  place,  have  been  completed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Therefore  in  comparing  the  situa- 
tion as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  hearii^  on  H.  R.  5193  and  as  it  now 
exists,  we  cannot  see  the  reason  for  the  change  of  policy  in  r^ard  to 
this  situation  as  is  being  expressed  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

We  therefore  are  100  percent  opposed  to  that  part  of  the  bill, 
S.  3078,  known  as  title  X,  at  this  time,  as  being  not  only  superfluous, 
but  also  bein^  detrimental  to  labor  as  a  whole  and  we  request  that 
title  X  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
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In  lieu  thereof,  we  would  submit  a  new  title  X. 

Both  the  Copeland  and  the  Bland  bills  and  the  Guffey  bill,  S.  1710, 
purport  to  set  up  a  complicated  machinery  for  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  in  the  maritime  industry.  We  are  absolutely 
opposed  to  such  le^sktion.  The  precedent  that  would  be  established 
under  such  legislation  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  all  oreanized 
labor  throughout  the  countrj^.  Furthermore,  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  now  being  used  and  will  always  be  used  by  the  shipowners  as 
a  pretext  for  not  entering  into  collective  bai^aining  agreements  with 
the  maritime  unions.  If  such  legislation  were  now  dropped  the 
unions  would  have  an  opportunity  to  press  the  shipowners  to  con- 
summate the  collective  bargaining  agreements  that  should  have  been 
consummated  a  long  time  ago.  Under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  the  National  Maritime  Union  has  been  certified  as  the  collective 
bai^aining  agency  for  practically  every  shipowning  company  in  which 
an  election  has  been  held.  Such  collective  bai^aining  agreements 
would  establish  the  machinery  for  adjustment  of  disputes,  including 
arbitration  which  would  be  binding  upon  both  parties  to  the  contract. 
We  therefore  see  no  need  for  any  such  mediation  and  arbitration 
leg^lation. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  we  believe  it  is  necessary 
.  to  add  an  amendment  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  certain 
sections  which  would  assure  the  continuance  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  over  employees  in  the  maritime 
industry.  To  this  end  the  amendments  are  suggested  in  r^rd  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  pertaining  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  amend  that  act? 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir;  we  are  amending  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.     We  are  giving  the  Board  more  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes.  Our  proposed  new  title  10  would  read  as 
follows; 

Sec.  1001.  Questions  concerning  the  representation  of  employees  of  a  maritime 
employer,  including  the  Maritime  Commiasion  in  regard  to  the  ships  owned  by 
such  Commission,  shall  be  considered  and  determined  by  the  National  Labor 
RelatioDB  Board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ot  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  for  the  designation  or  selection  of  representatives  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  National  Lalxir  Relations  Board  shall  certify  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  maritime  employer  in  writing  the  name  or  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  which  have  l>een  so  designated  or  selected.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  certification  the  maritime  employer  shall  treat  the  representatives 
so  certified  as  the  representatives  of  such  employees. 

Nothing  herein  shall  in  any  manner  affect  or  De  construed  to  limit  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  governing  the  prevention,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  of  the  unfair  Ialx>r  practices  set  forth  in 
section  8  thereof. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  amend  any  provision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  to  restrict  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  said  act. 

Sec.  1002.  Any  shipowner  filing  an  application  for  or  receiving  a  construction  or 
operating  subsidy  under  the  provisions  ot  this  Act,  which  is  certified  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  not  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
or  continue  to  receive  or  to  make  any  subsequent  application  for  any  construction 
or  operating  subsidy  until  it  has  been  certified  to  the  Maritime  Commission  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 
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Sec.  1003,  If  any  proviaion  of  this  title  or  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  title  and  the  application  of  such 
proviaion  to  other  persona  or  eircumfltances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  You  have  provided  a  penalty,  and  a  very 
efEective  one,  for  tlie  ship  operator  who  violates  the  order  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  Is  there  any  penalty  for  a  union  which  m^t 
fail  to  abide  by  the  findings? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Sir? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Is  there  any  penalty  for  a  union  which  might 
fail  to  abide  by  the  findings? 

Mr.  Emgkson.  Naturally,  the  unions  are  going  to  live  up  to  the 
^reement,  of  course.     We  always  have. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  They  always  have? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  are  not  the  ones  who  break  agreements. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  broken  any  agreements  on  the 
west  coast? 

Mr.  Emehson.  The  west  coast  representatives  will  have  to  answer 
for  themselves  regarding  that. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  We  have  had  many  evidences  of  broken 
agreements  under  labor  relations  in  the  last  12  months. 

Mr.  Emebbon.  Why  do  you  wish  to  impose  the  penalty  on  the 
unions? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  want  to  make  it  reciprocal. 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  other  words,  you  would  like  to  have  the  unions 
incorporated? 

Senator  Vandenberg.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  said  I  did 
not  go  that  far  at  all.  That  is  just  a  fair  sample  of  your  deafing  with 
my  opinions. 

Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir.  I  understood  that  somebody,  if  not  your- 
self, had  stated  in  this  committee  that  he  would  fike  to  have  unions 
incorporated. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  On  the  contrary,  I  said  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  to  bring  you 
into  it.  I  never  cite  people  as  saying  anything  when  they  have  not 
said  so. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  But  I  am  frank  in  telling  you  that  I  think 
the  unions  should  be  under  some  compulsion  about  hving  up  to  their 
agreements  with  the  employers,  and  I  am  wondering  how  it  could  be 
done  fairly.     Could  you  make  any  suggestion? 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  do  not  see  why  we  have  not  taken  on  plenty  of 
responsibility.  I  do  not  see  where  it  is  that  we  are  breaking  all  these 
agreements,  why  this  subject  should  be  brought  up. 

It  has  been  proved  time  and  time  again  here  in  Washington  in  the 
Black  investigation,  in  the  Shipping  Board  scandal,  and  in  the  hear- 
ings held  that  it  was  not  the  seamen  who  were  getting  graft;  it  was  the 
shipowners. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Let  us  for  the  sake  of  argument  admit  that, 
but  we  are  supposed  to  be  writing  a  law  which  deals  fairly  with  all 
concerned.  We  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  one  party  to  a  con- 
tract is  the  only  one  who  may  break  it.  If  it  is  broken  by  the  union — 
I  say  a^ain,  if  it  is  broken  by  the  union — should  there  not  be  8on[ie 
responsibihty  upon  the  union  for  breaking  it? 

Mr.  Eherson.  There  should. 
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Senator  Vani>enbkuo,  What  would  bo  a  roasoiiaWo  provision? 

Mr.  Kmkrbon.  a  reasonable  provision  to  bo  added  tliuro? 

Senator  VANDKNBERn.  Yos;  to  oiiunli/iO  the  niiostion  of »ro8poiisi- 
bility.  Yon  just  nureod  that  if  tlio  union  broalis  an  agreeniimt,  it 
ought  to  havo  some  responsibility. 

Mr.  Kmkbson,  Tho  union  lias  no  money  involved  here;  those  ship- 
owners are  (roiiif;  to  get  the  money  from  tho  (!)oitnnis»ion  to  operate 
the  ships. 

Senator  Vandknobkci.  T  am  not  eomjilaininn  abont  the  rosponsi- 
bility  placed  upon  an  employer;  I  am  reforrring  to  your  statement  that 
if  the  union  breaks  an  agreoinont  it  should  have  soino  responsibility. 

Mr.  Emruson.  You  cannot  take  our  money  away  from  ns,  because 
we  haven't  got  anything.  I  am  tryhig  to  think  of  what  you  eould 
take. 

Senator  Vandknhkho.  Suppose  you  think  that  over.     1  am  serious. 

Mr.  Em£K80n.  No;  you  are  rignt.  T  will  think  it  over.  It  is  a 
question  that  shoiild  bo  taken  into  consideration. 

Tho  Chairman.  Are  you  through? 

Mr.  Emkiison.  I  have  one  nioro  statement,  a  short  statement. 
As  I  said  liofore,  I  was  sorry  to  see  Seiiator  Guifey's  name  attached 
to  this.  However,  T  nni  not  ^ing  to  attempt  to  analyze  this  proposed 
amendment  in  detail  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  simply  a  "dreased- 
up"  edition  of  the  mnritime  labor  bill,  H.  R.  519S,  upon  which  205 
pages  of  testinionv  were  given  before  the  ]  louse  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  at  hearings  hold  at  the  last  session  of  this  present  Congress. 
I  think  that  maritime  labor  proved  clearly  after  sovoraJ  days  of  liear- 
ingB  at  that  time  that  it  did  not  want  any  part  of  this  type  o(  legisla- 
tion and  that  it  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  beat  interests  of 
not  only  maritime  labor  but  to  the  Amerieon  labor  movement  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  poi^uliar  to  note  that  although  tho  words  "voluntary  agreement 
and  ivrhitration"  are  used  on  jiage  2  of  this  amendment,  in  an  effort 
to  lull  labor  into  a  false  security,  oti  page  27  the  amendment  reads  as 
follows,  lines  !1  to  (I: 

Thi!  Muritiiiio  ('oiiitiiiHiiioii  iiin^-  oiror  to  urtatu  huuIi  n  iiicdlutUin  bounl  without 
reqiiCHt  fniin  villior  of  tliu  (liijiiitrntc  luirtii'M  nt  any  tliiin  It  Hlinll  (IntLTinlno  thftt  a 
labor  D\ 


Although  soft  and  subtle  words  arc  used  in  tho  fornuition  of  tho 
language  of  this  aniondmont,  in  order  that  it  may  bo  injected  into  tho 
maritime  indnstry,  i>ainlonsIy,  nevertheless  wo  reulisiu  fully  that  tliis 
bill  is  loaded  with  tlyntunite  and  we  are  going  to  face  the  facts  squarely 
and  call  a  spade  u  spade. 

Senator  VANDiiNHKiwi.  This  all  lelates  to  the  Guirey  bill? 

Mr.  10mi.;us.>n.   Ves,  sir. 

This  bill,  rcfiardless  of  its  hanulesH  appearance  to  the  layniati,  is 
nothing  mi>re  or  less  thiin  compulsory  mediation  and  arlntration 
wra])ped  up  in  a  diircrcnt  kind  of  package. 

It  has  always  liceii  my  exporience  with  bills  of  this  tyjie,  and  where 
many  clauses  are  wtinlei!  vaguely  and  where  the  words  "shall"  and 
"may"  are  generously  interspersed,  and  other  wonis  that  can  be 
intorpri'ted  in  various  ways,  that  the  minute  such  hills  are  enacted  into 
law,  I'ules  and  regulations  are  pronmlgated  which  destix)y  in  nuvny 
cases  iheorigiiud  inUuitof  such  acts  and  give  them  an  entirely  different 
interpretalion.     Labor  has  been  the  sulTerer  and  victim  of  such  tactics 
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in  the  past.  But  today,  labor  is  not  being  lulled  into  any  false 
security — nor  is  it  being  lulled  by  soft  words  and  vague  promises. 
Labor  is  wide  awake  and  intends  to  profit  by  its  past  mistakes  and 
it  also  infenda  to  protect  those  few  gains  that  it  has  already  made. 

The  wording  of  this  bill  is  "tricky"  to  say  the  least.  But  being 
rather  blunt,  in  our  speech,  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  see 
just  one  thing  facing  us  here — -endless  boards  of  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration, special  boards  created  by  the  President,  a  form  of  dictatorship 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  finally  the 
impairment  of  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  granted  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.    That  is  on  page  12. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Emerson,  do  you  think  Mr.  Guffey  was  dic- 
tated to  by  these  large  interests? 

Mr.  Emehson,  No,  sir.  As  I  stated  before,  it  was  my  personal 
opinion  that  Senator  Guffey,  being  a  busy  man,  and  thinking  this 
was  a  good  bill  along  general  lines,  did  not  take  time  to  digest  it. 
I  am  sure  if  he  had  the  time  to  digest  it,  he  would  withdraw  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  must  have  known  of  its  origin  and  known 
who  did  the  work  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Emebson.  I  don't  know;  I  couldn't  say.  You  will  have  to  ask 
Senator  Guffey.  However,  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  Senator 
Guffey  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  as  you  read  it  is  thoroughly  in  the  interests 
of  the  rich  shipowners;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Emerson.  You  see,  I  have  found  from  experience  that  even 
though  a  Senator's  name  is  on  a  bill^ — ^your  name  is  on  a  great  many 
bills,  and  you  are  not  responsible. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  hesitate  to  make  me  responsible. 
You  know  I  did  not  write  the  "fink  book"  bill;  Andrew  Fureseth  did 
that. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  could  not  swear  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Da  you  not  know  that  Andrew  Fureseth  for  a 
generation  tried  to  get  that  book? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Perhaps  he  thought  at  that  time  it  was  a  good  thing; 
I  am  sure  today  he  would  not ;  he  was  too  honest. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  testified  within  2  years. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Andrew  Fureseth  when  I  last  met  him  was  going  on 
the  Manhatian  to  Geneva.  He  would  have  sane  moments,  and  at 
other  moments,  he  woidd  not  know  whom  he  was  talking  to.  That 
was  2  or  3  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  labor  did  want 
to  have  a  continuous  service  book  or  not? 

Mr.  Emerson.  We  have  found  out  that  they, do  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  want  it? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  did  not  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  past  did  they  want  it? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Labor  was  never  really  consulted.  Mr.  Fureseth 
was  down  here  fighting  a  fight  which  he  thought  was  best. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fureseth  was  certainly  in  possession  of  his 
faculties  10  years  ago, 

Mr.  Emerson.  No  doubt  at  that  time  he  thought  it  was  best,  but 
today  before  we  do  anything  we  consult  with  our  membership.  We 
just  do  not  take  it  upon  ouseives  to  come  here  and  make  a  statement. 
This  is  all  approved  before  we  come  here.  That  is  the  way  a  demo- 
cratic organization  should  be  run. 
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The  Chaikman.  How  does  a  man  who  wants  information  about 
your  o^anization  get  it? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I?  you  want  any  sort  of  information,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  it  at  any  time. 

If  you  are  going  to  act  impartially,  you  will  have  to  take  our  opinion 
and  the  other  side's  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  in  a  few  isolated  cases, 
exception  has  been  taken  by  organized  labor  to  a  few  of  the  rulings 
and  decisions  handed  down  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B,,  as  a  whole  we  have  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  speaking  for  myself,  and  in  so 
doing  I  know  fully  that  I  speak  for  a  great  majority  of  the  oi^nized 
workers  of  this  coimtry,  I  would  Hke  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record, 
that  I  consider  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  created  by  the 
Wagner  Act  the  greatest  aid  that  the  laboring  classes  have  had  in  this 
country.  And  the  laboring  classes  constitute  the  vast  majority  cf  our 
population,  whether  orgamzed  or  unorganized,  so  therefore  a  law  that 
IS  a  benefit  to  the  majority  must  necessarily  be  a  good  law  and  a  just 
one. 

This  being  so,  we  therefore  look  with  suspicion  and  absolute  distrust 
upon  such  a  proposal  as  is  made  here  by  this  amendment,  that  any 
other  agency  infringe  in  any  way  upon  our  rights  as  guaranteed  us 


^  the  Wagner  Act  throi^h  the  machinery  set  up  by  the  N.  L.  R,  B. 
We  are  happy  and  content  with  this  machinery. 

Now,  Mr.  Curran  pointed  out  very  clearly  in  his  testimony  that 


under  the  new  agreements  beti^  "reached  between  the  National 
Maritime  Union  and  the  steamsMp  operators,  clauses  are  included 
which  require  that  "port  committees"  composed  of  both  representa- 
tives of  tne  ships  operators  and  representatives  of  the  union  and  a 
third  impartial  party,  shall  function  for  the  settling  of  all  disputes. 
Also  in  those  agreements  it  is  stated  that  while  such  "port  committees" 
are  settling  these  disputes,  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work,  lockouts 
or  strikes.  Now  with  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  holding  elections  at  present, 
and  with  certification  of  the  proper  collective  bargaining  agencies 
following  these  elections,  and  with  contracts  being  signed  which 
include  these  clauses  for  the  settling  of  disputes  between  the  certified 
agencies  for  the  employees  and  the  employers,  why  do  the  representa- 
tives of  certain  selfish  interests  wish  to  interject  all  this  additional 
proposed  l^slation  into  this  picture — and  which  would  entail  the 
appropriation  of  large  sums  of  taxpayers'  money? 

There  is  only  one  answer — it  has  been  the  same  answer  for  genera- 
tions— it  is  the  greedy,  selfish  desire  of  a  few  large  industrialists  for 
more  profits  at  the  expense  of  a  class  of  already  over-exploited  workers. 

We  have  proved  clearly,  I  think,  that  we  now  have  a  set-up  working 
that  wih  take  care  of  all  our  industrial  problems ;  that  being  the  case  I 
would  like  to  be  shown  one  good  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  with  that  set-up  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
successful. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  in  this  proposed  amendment  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  briefly,  page  44,  title  V,  section  501. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Guffey  bill? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir.  If  this  am.endment  had  been  written  in 
Italian  it  would  sound  here  as  though  Mussolini  were  giving  his  "slaves" 
a  Christmas  present.    The  generosity  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
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in  including  such  a  clause  is  indeed  amazing.  Just  imagine:  We  don't 
have  to  work  if  we  do  not  want  to.  Now  1  am  going  to  give  a  tip  to 
those  persons  or  individuals  who  bum  the  midnight  oil  in  formulating 
legislation  that  is  detrimental  to  organized  labor — change  your  methods 
and  formulate  legislation  that  ia  practical  and  omit  "throwing  crumbs 
to  us,"  for  labor  ia  now  working  along  1937  streamlined  methods  and 
you  must  adapt  yourselves  accordingly.  If  you  will  do  this  you  will 
find  that  labor  will  be  the  first  group  to  cooperate  with  you  for  the 
advancement  of  American  ideals  and  principles  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  honorable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  this  committee,  and  in  the  name  of  the  maritime  unions,  whom 
I  represent,  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  unquaUtiedly  opposed  to  this 
-amendmimt. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  I  want  to  ask  one  further  question  aboutthe 
Black  Diamond  contract. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  As  I  understand  you,  you  agree  that  the 
master  must  be  in  complete  control  of  his  smp  at  sea? 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Black  Diamond 
agreement  wliich  clearly  covers  that  fact? 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  the. Black  Diamond  agreement?  Well,  it  says 
there  shall  be  no  stoppages  of  work  or  interruption  of  commerce 
■during  the  period  of  operation.     It  is  in  the  first  section,  on  page  2, 

Senator  Vandenberg.  That  "is  after  the  issue  has  been  jomed. 
Is  there  anything  which  clearly  makes  it  impossible  to  have  stoppage 
of  work  or  other  revolt  at  sea? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Well,  I  don't  tliink  revolt  at  sea  has  been  contem- 
plated, but  there  is  evidently  something  in  there  to  that  effect.  I 
have  not  read  the  thing  in  full;  I  have  not  had  time.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  com- 
mittees on  the  ships? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary,  or  is  it  an  essential  thing? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  essential  from  the  union  standpoint,  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  somebody  there  who  can  coordinate  the  work, 
everything  necessary— repairs  and  changes — the  commanding  officer, 
and  things  of  tliat  kind,  and  they  can  be  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance. 

The  Chairman,  Don't  you  do  a  Uttte  more  than  that?  Don't  you 
try  a  man  for  disobedience  of  union  rules  and  fine  him? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  should  be  asked  to  wipe  off  a  window  of 
the  pilot  house  on  Sunday,  would  he  do  it? 

Mr.  Emerson.  You  would  not  have  to  ask  a  good  sailor  that;  he 
woidd  do  it,  anyway,  to  have  clear  vision. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  good;  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  We  have 
had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  such  a  man  was  asked  to  wipe  of! 
the  office  window,  and  he  did  not  do  it.  He  said  that  if  he  did  it  he 
would  be  fined  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  hear  of  it. 
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Mr.  Emerbon.  Well,  we  have  had  some  legitimate  testimony  at 
times.  We  have  seen  damagii^  lies  and  propaganda  disseminated  in 
the  last  few  months,  and  we  would  really  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  where  it  comes  from. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  heard  that  a  sailor  had  given  information 
to  this  committee,  what  would  you  do  to  him  if  you  knew  his  name? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Make  him  prove  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  did  not  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction,  what 
would  you  do  to  him? 

Mr.  Emerson.  What  could  we  do  to  him?  Through  the  law  we 
cannot  do  anything. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  to  him  through  your  union? 

Mr.  Emerson.  If  it  was  proved  he  made  untrue  statemeots? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Emerson.  If  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  he  would  be  expeUed 
as  a  menace  to  organized  labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  would  not  in  my  personal  capacity  here,  but  that 
is  my  personal  feelings.  Any  man  who  makes  a  iaXse  statement  in 
other  cases  would  be  subject  to  a  law,  but  here  we  can't  get  away 
with  it. 

The  Chairman,  Suppose  you  knew  of  an  incident  in  which  a 
sailor  had  been  ordered  by  the  master  to  wash  a  window  on  a  Sunday 
so  that  the  man  at  the  wheel  might  see,  and  the  sailor  would  not  do  it. 
When  it  was  followed  up  it  was  found  that  he  di<l  not  do  it  because 
the  union  board  would  take  care  of  him. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  never  heard  of  any  specific  incident  like  that 
and  sometimes  I  would  like  to  get  more  details  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  conceivable,  is  it,  that  your  union  could 
do  anything  tliat  is  wrong? 
'  Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is,  but  in  that  case  that  would  be  very 
stupid.  Suppose  it  would  be  in  the  pilot  house  and  the  windows 
were  frosted  or  foggy.  It  is  for  their  own  safety  to  see  that  those 
windows  are  kept  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Emekson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  recess  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Whalen,  how  much  tune  to  you  want? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  have  no  way  to  tell.  Senator;  it  is  according  to 
how  many  questions  you  ask.     It  is  up  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  An  hour,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Oh,  it  will  be  longer  than  an  hour,  I  am  sure  of  that; 
maybe  3  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  Mr.  Oliver?     Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Emerson.  He  was  here;  he  has  evidently  just  stepped  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  probably  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  recessed  until  quarter 
after  2. 

{At  1:20  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2:15  p.  m.  of  this  date.) 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  2:15 
p.m. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whalen,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 
Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  WHALEN,  FORT  CHAIRMAN,  FORT  OF 
BALTIMORE,  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  UNION;  ALSO 
REPRESENTING  THE  MARTIAND-DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN- 
DUSTRIAL UNION 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whalen,  will  you  ^ve  your  full  name  and  your 
background  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  am  port  chairman,  port  of  Baltimore,  for  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  and  I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  Maryland- 
District  of  Columbia  Industrial  Union  Council,  which  states  that  I 
am  hereby  authorized  to  represent  the  Maryland-District  of  Columbia 
Industrial  Union,  with  a  membership  of  about  80,000,  before  the 
House  and  Senate  in  this  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  workers  in  the 
maritime  industry.  The  council  is  composed  of  workers  from  all 
types  of  industry  and  is  full  in  agreement  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  National  ^laritim6  Union  in  its  opposition  to  the  amendments 
now  pending;  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  legislation  would 
have  the  effect  of  blocking  the  rapid  progress  of  unionization  now 
going  on  in  that  industry ;  that  they  feel  confident  that  those  employers 
and  public  officials  who  are  generally  interested  in  arbitration  will  find 
our  arbitration  procedure  most  satisfactory;  that  a  great  danger,  in 
their  opinion,  lurks  in  the  bill,  owing  to  the  principle,  even  though  it 
be  restricted  at  this  time,  that  employers  may  at  their  convenience 
call  upon  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  order  an  election. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  you  are  familiar  with  what  Mr. 
Emerson  testified  this  morning  and  what  Mr.  Curran  testified.  You 
endorse  ail  that.  Have  you  new  material,  however?  We  know  what 
your  attitude  is  on  this  particular  matter.  You  have  matle  it  very 
clear  that  you  oppose  the  labor  relations  section  of  the  bill,  and 
have  pointed  out  to  us  what  you  have  in  your  contracts  and  have 
impressed  the  committee  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  you  have 
a  solution  of  the  problem  here.  If  you  have  other  matters  to  com- 
plain of  with  reference  to  the  bill,  perhaps  you  had  better  confine 
yourself  to  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  am  speaking  now  not  only  for  the  maritime  workers, 
but  I  am  speaking,  as  I  say,  for  the  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  particularly  in  behalf  of  the 
seamen  (gainst  this  bill  in  its  entirety. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  do  not  want  the  bill  at  all? 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  bill  as  it  stands;  no. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  heard  the  amendments  suggested  this 
morning  by  Mr.  Emerson.  With  those  amendments,  would  the 
bill  be  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mr.  Whalen.  With  the  amendments  as  presented;  yea.  But  I 
believe  that  you  will  understand  my  position  when  I  make  my  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  bill. 
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The  part  of  the  bill  that  we  are  opposing  is  this  mediation  provi- 
sion, and  I  am  going  to  try  to  present  to  the  committee  why  we  are 
gainst  it,  basing  our  theory  upon  the  past  in  the  labor  movement. 
I  have  some  statements  here  bearing  upon  the  facts  in  the  past. 

The  Chaihman.  Go  ahead  In  your  own  way.  I  was  trying  to 
save  your  energy  and  ours.  If  you  are  merely  going  to  repeat  what 
we  have  already  had  there  is  no  use  in  that.  But  if  you  want  to  do  it, 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  Whalen.  In  May  1937  a  bill  was  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  with  reference  to  mari- 
time labor.  That  bill  sought  to  impose  upon  maritime  workers 
Government  machinery  for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  and 
aoi^ht  primarily  to  paralyze  the  right  of  organized  seamen  to  strike. 
That  bill  came  just  subsequent  to  the  late  winter  maritime  strike  of 
1936.  The  American  seamen  fought  to  improve  the  di^raceful  con- 
dition under  which  they  worked  and  to  increase  their  low  w^es. 

The  seamen's  wage  had  not  kept  pace  with  wages  in  other  industry 
and  were  proportionately  far  behind,  as  is  true  even  today. 

I  have  here  a  pamphlet  from  the  Department  of  Labor  that  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  just  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  heard  the  Senator  from  New  York  ask  Emerson 
this  morning  if  our  wages  were  above  those  of  seamen  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  wages  in  other  countries  at 
this  time.  We  are  interested  in  what  the  wages  in  the  American  labor 
movement  are.  The  lai^est  bracket  in  monthly  rates  is  under  $45 
a  month  for  seamen  aboard  ships  today.  There  are  more  seamen 
working  under  $45  a  month  than  in  all  the  other  brackets  put  together. 

The  Chaikman.  How  much  do  the  A.  B.'s  get? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Today,  $72.50.  I  am  speEHdng  now,  Senator,  of 
just  before  our  last  strike.     I  think  this  will  come  out  later  on. 

At  the  same  time  the  seamen  sought  to  overthrow  the  yoke  of  re- 
actionary, unscrupulous  leaders  who  were  proved  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
shipowners  and  who  attempted  to  subjugate  the  will  of  the  rank-and- 
file  membership.  We  seamen  were  successful  in  attaining  both  objec- 
tives to  some  degree. 

In  March  1937  a  new  seamen's  labor  Union  came  into  being  repre- 
senting a  solid  front  and  made  up  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Amencan 
seamen  on  the  east  and  Gulf  coasts.  The  siiip  operators  found  that 
they  had  to  make  concessions  to  American  seamen  with  respect  to 
improved  quarters  on  the  ships  and  with  respect  to  payment  of  over- 
time and  better  wages  and  to  provide  good  food.  The  operators 
oould  no  longer  buy  and  sell.  The  represxntatives  of  the  Ainerican 
seamen,  to  attain  their  ends,  came  here  to  Congress  to  do  by  l^sla- 
tion  what  they  could  not  do  by  reprehensible  tactics  used  in  the  past. 
Today  American  seamen  protest  against  workii^  on  ships  which  are 
unseaworthy,  which  supply  bad  food,  and  which  are  vermin-ridden. 
Today  American  seamen  receive  overtime  for  working  long  hours. 
All  of  this  has  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  ship  operator,  and  he  is  greatly 
annoyed. 

The  bill  introduced  last  May  was  withdrawn.  Its  vicious  purpose 
to  strangle  the  seamen's  right  to  strike  was  too  apparent. 

The  Chaibman.  What  bill  was  that?     Was  that  the  Guffey  bill? 

Mr.  Whelan.  That  was  H.  R.  5193. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  identical  with  the  Guffey  bill;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes;  pretty  near  it,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  bills  prepared  by  the  operators? 

Mr,  Whalen.  In  my  opinion  the  operators'  attorneys  drew  up 
those  bill,  because  there  are  following  bills  that  Ira  Campbell  and 
other  lai^e  attorneys  for  the  shipowners  drew  up  in  the  past,  and  we 
are  convinced  that  they  had  their  fingers  in  drawing  up  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Senator  Guffey  think  that? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  way  of  telling  what 
Senator  Guffey  thought. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  hardly  expect  him  to  be  guilty  of  that, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  have  no  thought  on  the  matter  at  all;  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know  Senator  Guffey.  I  have  never  talked  to  him, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  he  knows  about  the  bill,  if  he  knows  anything. 
I  was  just  in  the  galienf  listening  to  the  proceedings  on  the  Senate 
floor,  \there  they  are  fighting  on  a  bill  there,  and  a  gentleman  on  the 
floor  said  that  the  other  day  someone  asked  how  many  men  had  read 
a  certain  bill,  and  out  of  the  great  mass  of  Senators  present  ohly  three 
raised  their  hands.  We  are  trying  to  show  our  side  of  the  story  and 
wny  tlua  bill  should  not  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  one  of  those  bills  was  ever  before  this 
committee,  was  it? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  do  not  believe  so.  Senator.  I  think  we  were  sue 
cessful  in  kilUng  that  bill  in  the  committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House. 

The  bm- introduced  last  May  was  withdrawn.  Its  vicious  purpose 
to  strangle  the  seamen's  right  to  strike  was  too  apparent.  Labor's 
voice  for  fair  treatment  was  heeded,  then.  Now,  in  January  1938,  we 
are  faced  with  a  similar  bill.  This  bill  purports  to  set  up  Government 
machinery  for  compulsory  mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
affecting  seamen,  longshoremen,  and  other  workers  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  maritime  commerce.  It  comes  apparently  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Maritime  Commission,  itself  an  employer.  The  Mari- 
time Commission  owns  and  operates  a  number  of  vessels.  This  bill 
comes  at  a  time  also  when  attacks  have  been  made  upon  American 
seamen  with  reference  to  discipline,  all  of  which  I  wish  to  go  into 
because  it  is  only  human  to  be  carried  away  by  such  groundless 
accusations.  But  first  I  would  like  to  analyze  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed l^slation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  and  a  well-founded  fact  in  the  history  of 
American  labor  that  peace  between  employee's  oiganizations  and  the 
employers  in  any  particular  industry  comes  when  the  employees  are 
solidly  organized.  This  effects  stabilization  and  order  in  labor  rela- 
tionships between  employer  and  employee.  There  is  rapidly  ap- 
proachmg  the  time  when  maritime  employees  will  be  nationally 
organized  and  shipowners  will  recognize  this  oi^ani nation.  And 
when  they  recognize  this  solid,  industrial  body,  the  same  apparatus 
will  be  set  up  between  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association 
and  the  seamen  that  was  set  up  between  the  employers  and  the  strong- 
est industrial  union  that  has  ever  been  in  the  United  States.  I  refer 
to  the  employer-employee  joint-board  relation  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  good  many  years  between  the  employers  and  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union.     This  has  eliminated 
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any  great  tie>up  in  that  industry  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  whereas, 
before  thia  ajiparatiis  was  set  up,  the  clothing  industry  was  in  a  per- 
petual turmoil. 

I  will  hand  you  a  painphlot  issued  by  the  International  Ladies' 
Qarment  Workers'  Uiuon  educational  department  entitled  "Structure 
and  Functioning."  What  we  have  in  our  apparatus  is  practically 
drawn  from  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  the  contract  which  you  have? 

Mr.  Whalbn,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  standard  contract? 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  is  right.  I  refer  you  to  pages  18,  19,  and  20 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Bulletin  for  1936. 

American  seamen,  through  the  National  Maritime  Union,  are 
sincerely  interested  in  preventing  unnecessary  tie-ups  in  the  maritime 
industry.  To  this  end  wo  have  already  incorporated  in  many  agree- 
ments with  ship  operators  a  mediation  and  arbitration  clause  in  the 
event  of  labor  disputes.  Eleven  steamship  lines  have  already  signed 
such  agreements  with  us  to  date. 

I  do  not  need  to  read  tlie  clause,  because  it  has  been  read  already 
thia  morning,  and  you  have  it  on  record.  But  it  does  show — and  I 
might  as  well  go  into  this  now — why  we  are  absolutely  against  any 
act  that  will  force  us  to  mediate.  First  of  all,  the  time  limit.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  time  that  can  be  dragged  out  to  settle  a  dispute 
under  the  set-up.  In  our  eet-up  we  give  them  72  hours  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  which  means  that  regardless  of  how  important  the  issue 
is  the  men  know  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  settlement  one  way  or  the 
other  in  a  ronsonnble  length  of  time;  and  I  will  show  you  evidence 
here  that  under  tlie  Railroad  Labor  Act  for  6  or  7  years  men  have 
been  held  up  because  the  railroad  companies  have  refused  to  accept 
any  of  the  legislntion  that  hiis  been  enacted  and  in  good  faith  put  into 
force,  thinking  that  people  would  follow  it  out.  Labor  has  followed 
it  out.  Big  business  never  has.  So  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  shipowners  will  do  any  more  than  the  railroad  companies  have  done 
in  the  past  in  living  up  to  such  acts.  What  will  they  do?  The  same 
as  they  did  in  the  raUroa<ls.  They  will  turn  down  the  decisions  of  tjie 
Board  and  take  them  into  court. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Is  that  your  only  objection? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  only  objection.  The  objec- 
tion is  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  Board  will  be  against  the  people 
involved,  or  the  representatives  involved — the  unions. 

The  bill,  in  several  places- -speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Railroad  Act,  now — provides  tliat  the  Commission  has  the  right  even 
to  a^^int  a  neutral  arbitrator.  Now,  if  everybody  understands  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  people  that  are  on  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, I  am  certainly  sure  tliat  no  one  by  the  greatest  stretch  of 
imagination  could  expect  tlie  Maritime  Commission  to  appoint  a 
neutral  person  to  settle  any  dispute. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  have  an  arbitration  society  do  it 
under  the  bill? 

Mr,  Whai-en.  That  is  right,  Senator. 

Furtlier,  if  you  enact  this  bill  into  law  you  do  not  change  the  law  as 
quickly  as  time  changes.  I  understand  from  lawyers  that  it  would 
take  a  man  from  now,  if  he  was  bom  today,  until  he  died,  and  then 
he  would  never,  reading  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed,  be  able  to  go  over 
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the  laws  in  this  country.  It  is  shown  by  the  Alffic  case  that  laws  do 
not  change  as  time  progresaes;  whereas,  if  we  have  an  ^eement  that 
the  shipowner  and  the  company  would  sit  down  in  a  civilized,  intelli- 
gent way  and  go  over  our  difficulties,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  even  this  method  of  settling  labor  disputes  will  not  be  improved. 
But  time  goes  on,  and  where  you  have  a  law  you  certainly  have  got  a 
dogma  set  up  that  cannot  be  changed. 

The  past  has  proven  that  they  do  not  change  laws  as  time  goes  on 
until  enoi^^h  force  is  exerted  on  the  right  people  to  change  these  laws; 
and  sometimes  they  are  not  changed  then.  Another  law  is  made,  and 
these  laws  remain  for  a  while,  and  then  it  is  dug  up  after  140  or  150 

S'ears  to  be  again  used.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  not  healthy  for  the 
abor  movement  at  all.  It  is  not  healthy  for  progress  to  enact  any 
such  bill  that  will  tell  people  "You  must  do  this"  or  "You  must  do 
that",  when  they  are  dealmg  with  a  force  that  I  think  anybody  will 
agree  is  of  dynamic  character  between  capital  and  labor.  It  nas  always 
been,  it  is,  and  I  believe  it  always  will  be  a  contest  between  the  people 
that  have  everything  and  the  people  that  have  nothing;  and  they  are 
all  trying  to  get  it. 

How  can  such  delays  be  maneuvered  by  the  employer?  The  act 
sets  up  waiting  periods  before  the  employees  can  strike.  These  waiting 
periods  can  take  as  long  as  7  months  and  frequently  as  long  as  2  or 
3  years.  As  evidence  of  this,  iet  us  consider  the  operation  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  I  wish  to  read  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Fifty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  held  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  from  November  16  to  27,  inclusive,  1936. 
Speaking  of  the  national  coordination  agreement,  this  report  goes  along 
and  shows  where  different  railroad  companies  had  refused  to  follow 
out  the  law  in  the  face  of  the  Board's  decision,  after  they  had  ^reed, 
in  the  first  pla«e,  to  follow  the  decisions,  and  when  the  decision  hap- 
pened to  be  against  the  railroad  companies  they  took  the  matter  into 
court.  The  lujck  Island  Railroad  kept  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  also  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 
Firemen  and  Oilers  for  5  years  in  perpetual  court  action.  It  broke 
them  financially,  demoralized  the  union  entirely,  and  consequently  the 
workers  themselves  were  the  ones  to  suffer. 

The  shipowners  and  the  railroad  companies  have  the  money  to  buy 
these  high-priced  lawyers  that  are  always  waiting  and  watching  for 
little  loopholes  to  bear  down  on  labor,  and  they  have  always  done  it 
in  the  past  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  going  to 
chaise.     [Reading:] 

As  previouely  reported,  the  Federated  Mechanical  Tradea  have  become  involved 
in  several  suite  involving  the  conHtitutionolity  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  m 
amended,  growing  out  of  eSortB  to  establish  representation  under  that  law. 
Most  of  these  suits  have  been  instituted  by  company  unions  jn  a  desperate  but 
futile  effort  to  postpone  their  demise ■ 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Whalen,  there  are  only  a  few  members  of  the 
committee  present,  and  we  are  making  a  record.  Can  you  not  put 
this  argument  into  the  record  without  reading  it?  We  will  put  it  in 
as  if  you  had  completed  its  reading,  and  when  reference  is  made  to  it 
we  wiU  have  the  full  argument.  Personally,  I  know  exactly  how  you 
feel  about  it.  You  are  opposed  to  the  plan.  It  has  been  well  stated 
to  us  by  your  colleague,  and  it  is  only  a  repetition  to  tell  us  over  again. 
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Mr.  Whalen.  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  entirely,  Senator,  because  I  am 
going  to  get  into  some  facts  that  I  do  not  believe  any  of  .these  people 
that  have  been  here  before  hare  presented.  ,  . 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  we  not  concede  for  the  moment  that  those 
are  the  facts,  andjiut  it  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Whalsn.  Because  there  are  things  that  I  would  like  to  clarify 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Whalbn.  Here  is  what  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago.  I  know 
ih&t  if  imy  such  legislation  as  this  goes  into  effect,  the  steamship 
owners  are  going  to  do  exactly  what  the  Rock  Island  Raikoad  did. 
The  company  union  brought  two  suits  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas,  one  attacking  the  constitution^ty 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  provision  prohibiting 
the  check-off,  and  the  other  to  prevent  enforcement  of  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  National  Mediation  Board  designation  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers  as  the  duly  elected  representative 
of  the  power-plant  employees  and  shop  laborers.  Temporary  injunc- 
tions were  granted  in  both  instances. 

While  no  action  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming  with  respect  to  the 
representation  case  of  the  Firemen  and  Oilers,  Judge  D.  J.  Hopkins, 
on  March  27,  1936,  rendered  a  decision  in  the  check-off  case  in  which 
he  upheld  the  conatitutionaUty  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  dis- 
missed the  company  union's  bill  of  complaint,  but  granted  |them  90 
days  in  which  to  perfect  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Unfortunately,  these  cases  have  been  subjected  to  numerous  and 
apparently  unnecessair  delays.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  an  eady 
disposition  of  them  will  be  made. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  because  of  its  open  preference 
for  the  company  union,  has  caused  considerable  controversy  and  has 
greatly  prolonged  the  effort  of  the  railway  employees'  department 
and  its  affiliated  oi^anizations  to  secure  recognition  and  an  agreement 
by  apparently  cooperating  with  its  company  union  in  instituting  long 
and  tedious  litigation. 

Before  the  mediators  could  proceed,  however,  the  company  union 
filed  a  petition  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  March  12,  1935,  praying  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  board 
from  holding  another  election  and  to  certify  the  representatives  shown 
to  have  been  elected  by  the  mediators'  report.  The  carrier  and  the 
railway  employees'  department  were  made  party  defendants,  and  it 
was  prayed  further  that  the  company  be  compelled  to  deal  with  the 
companj]  union,  and  that  the  department  be  restrained  from  inter- 
fering with  this  relationship. 

^Jow,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  very  clear  example  of  what  can  happen  if 
the  mediation  board,  provided  for  m  this  bill,  is  put  into  effect.  The 
shipowners,  we  will  say,  happen  to  stumble  on  it  and  find  that  they 
are  hooked.  Then  the^  will  take  the  proceedings  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  labor,  with  its  limited  amount  of  finances,  will  be  thrown 
over  into  the  comer  to  wait  until  the  shipowners'  lawyers  get  through 
ju^ling  this  litigation  down  through  the  long  process  of  couirt  actions, 
ana  by  the  time  they  get  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  then  of  course  tiiey 
will  expect  the  union  to  be  so  destroyed  that  there  will  not  be  any 
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neceBsit;^  for  this  act.  Then  they  will  put  the  company  unioDS  ia  and 
this  thi^  will  protect  the  company  unions. 

I  heard  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  this  momii^  poas  a 
remark,  and  I  saw  our  old  friend  Scherrenbei^  over  there  snule  wlien 
asked  if  a  board  in  the  p@st  was  for  or  against  such  union. 

I  would  like  to  read  what  Sam  Gompers  said,  back  in  1916,  reffirring 
to  the  same  type  of  legislation  that  the  railroad  barons  were  trying  to 
enact  into  law  at  that  time  [reading): 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  that  if  enacted  into  law  the  men  will  be 
stayed  from  acting  in  concert  until  the  Commission  has  made  He  investigation. 
But  ill  tbe  meantime  concerted  action  to  stop  work  is  unlawful  and  punishable. 
In  other  wortte,  an  American  citizen,  American  workers,  have  the  right  not  to  be 
compelled  to  work  against  their  will.  Involuntary  service  cannot  be  enforced 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  yet,  when  5,  10,  500,  or  5;000 
propose  to  exercise  their  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to  do  a  thing,  it  is  made 
unlawful,  and  they  are  compelled  to  give  involuntary  service. 

That  is  what  Sam  Gompers  said  on  August  31,  1916. 

Here  is  what  Peter  J.  Brady,  secretary  of  the  Allied  PrintiM;  Trade 
Council,  said,  before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  January 
1917  [reading]: 

It  if  came  to  me  as  an  international  officer  of  a  union  to  recommend  to  the 
membership  of  our  organization  in  Colorado  as  to  whether  they  would  continue 
employment  until  an  investigation  had  been  made  by  the  State  officials,  thereby 
givmg  the  employers  an  opportunity  to  recruit  new  forces  to  till  their  posittons.  I 
should  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  saying,  "Strike  and  strike  immediately;  and  we 
will  then  take  up  the  question  of  any  law  which  takes  away  from  you  your  rights 
as  free  men,"  That,  frankly,  is  our  position  on  the  matter,  A  strike  held  up  be- 
comes as  futile  as  a  charge  held  up  on  a  field  of  battle, 

I  could  go  on  and  relate  similar  court  proceedings  brought  by  every 
big  railroad  we  have  in  the  United  States  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  ever  since  1926,  when  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Padfic 
and  others  jammed  the  unions  into  court  proceedings  on  every 
occasion  possible  when  matters  were  taken  up  for  mediation. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  brought  to  your  attention  that  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  its  predecessors  have  been  far  from  satis- 
factory to  the  employees  of  the  railway  industry.  The  act  does 
nothing  to  disestabhsh  a  company  union.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
protect  unions  sustained  and  created  by  the  employer  for  the  em- 
ployer's benefit.  Witness  this  in  1922:  Eighteen  thousand  men  were 
decasualized  from  the  railroad  industry  for  union  activities  and  have 
never  been  reinstated.  I  am  one  of  those  men.  The  Railway  Labor 
Act  does  not  contain  the  provision  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  com- 
pelling the  reinstatement  of  employees  discharged  for  union  activities. 
The  Railway  Labor  Act  does  not  empower  the  Railway  Board  to  order 
payment  of  back  wages  lost  as  a  result  of  union  discrimination.  The 
Wagner  Act,  however,  does. 

The  seamen  are  perfectly  content  with  the  Government  apparatus 
already  set  up  and  feel  that  it  is  sufficiently  adequate  to  permit  thran 
to  work  for  tne  improvement  of  their  conditions  and  to  facihtate  the 
free  flow  of  commerce.  The  Wagner  Act  has  effectively  removed 
the  source  of  many  strikes.  We  abide  by  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
decisions  of  its  board. 

Mr.  J.  Warren  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  testified  before  this  committee  and  stated  that  we  abide  by 
the  elections  conducted  by  that  Board  for  the  determination  of 
collective  baj^aining  units,  which  has  been  the  greatest  source  of 
labor  disputes  in  the  past. 
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I  am  coDvinced  that  no  govemmeat  or  law  that  may  be  set  up  is 
goii^  to  remedy  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  maritime  industry 
today.     And  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  reasons  why  I  believe  this, 

'Hiere  are  two  points  involved  in  all  strikes,  two  distinct  issues. 
On  one  or  hoih  every  strike  is  based.  One  is  the  strike  for  arbitrary 
reasons;  the  other  is  the  strike  for  the  matt«r  of  principle.  I  wish  to 
define  what  I  mean. 

Strikes  arming  over  substantive  terms,  such  as  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment,  can  be  adjusted  or  prevented  by 
conference  procedure  between  the  representatives  of  both  parties. 

Strikes  in  which  the  right  to  oi^nize  for  collective  bargaining  is  a 
major  issue  are,  however,  more  difficult  to  adjust  by  conference  or 
mediation. 

I  will  clarify  myself  more.  If  you  have  a  dispute  over  wages  and  a 
dispute  as  to  whet  hours  shall  be  worked,  and  things  like  that,  there  is 
no  absolute  testimony  that  you  are  entitled  to  8  hours  or  7  hours  for 
$25  a  week  or  $30  a  week.  These  are  questions  that  people  are  willing 
to  compromise  on,  and  can  compromise  on;  and  if  it  goes  to  an  im- 
partial third  party  it  is  a  question  that  they  can  settle  in  the  light  of 
comparable  circumstances.  So  ordinarily  it  is  said  that  these  ques- 
tions are  arbitrable.  But  when  the  question  comes  up.  Shall  I  nave 
the  right  to  join  a  labor  organization  without  interference  by  my 
employers?— or  Shall  I  have  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  with 
my  employers?  or  Shall  the  employer  have  the  right  to  determine 
conditions  without  interference  by  its  employees? — while  that  is  a 
question  that  is  ordinarily  called  not  arbitrative,  because  one  side  says, 
"While  that  is  a  matter  of  principle,  if  I  reco^ize  the  union  I  will  be 
letting  them  run  my  business";  and  the  imioo  says,  "If  we  let  the 
employer  lay  down  the  terms,  then  we  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  what 
we  will  get  for  our  labor." 

These  questions  are  questions  of  principle. 

That  is  just  exactly  the  trouble  in  the  maritime  industry  today. 
Shipownera  do  not  want  a  strong  union.  They  are  using  this  means, 
especially  in  the  last  year,  to  discredit  the  union,  bringing  in  these 
premeditated  statements,  sending  these  people  on  board  ship  to  write 
these  statements  up,  putting  spies  in  our  unions  to  see  what  they  can 
discover,  and  making  such  a  big  holler  over  a  ridiculous  situation, 
like  on  the  Hoover  and  like  on  the  Black  Falcon.  The  master  and  the 
whole  crew  were  coming  up  here,  but  unfortunately  they  could  not 
get  here,  so  they  sent  this  one  man,  Mr.  Irwin,  on  that  sMp.  I  went 
there  and  talked  to  the  master.  Individually  I  talked  to  the  whole 
crew  as  to  the  situation  in  the  ship,  to  show  how  foolish  it  was  to  even 
consider  anything  in  Mr.  Irwin's  letters  that  he  had  signed  on  the 
ship.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  to  Antwerp,  to  the  tribunal  over 
there  that  controls  such  things.  They  will  find  out.  There  was  a 
report  of  barrels  thrown  overboard.  It  was  reported  both  in  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam  to  the  courts  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

In  time  of  trouble  at  sea  sometimes  not  only  the  deck  cargo  is 
thrown  overboard,  but  the  whole  cargo  of  the  ship  is  thrown  overboard 
to  save  the  ship  and  the  Uves  aboard. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  serious  charge.  The  serious 
chaige  was  regarding  the  disorder  on  the  ship  and  the  treatment  of 


Mr.  Whalen.  That  is  on  the  records  in  New  York,  because  they 
had  an  investigation  when  the  ship  came  back  from  that  trip.    Mr. 
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Daly,  United  States  shipping  cominissioner,  with  the  help  of,  I  beUere, 
the  boiler  inspectors  who  went  there  and  investigated  this  tnatt^, 
gave  them  a  clean  and  clear  bill  of  health. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Daly  did  that? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  positive  of  it.  He  had  an  inveatigation 
when  the  ship  arrived  back. 

I  want  to  read  from  a  letter  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  steamship 
Black  Falcon,  in  Antwerp,  on  December  18,  1937  [reading]: 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Irwio'e  letter  of  December  3,  1937,  we  deny  all  those  abrntd 
and  slanderous  statements.     All  that  was  done  during  heavy  weather  v 


for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea,  in  a  seamanlike  manner.  We  do  not 
deem  it  just  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Irwin's  apparent  experience  should  be  allowed  to 
criticize  or  judge  our  actions. 

Ab  one  can  readily  see  by  the  ship's  log  book,  the  vessel  encountered  very 
(heavy  weather,  shipping  seas. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  criticizes  Mr.  Irwin  for  trying  to  find  fault 
with  the  personnel  who  were  more  in  trouble  than  he,  but  who,  because 
of  many  similar  experiences,  did  not  complain.  This  gentleman 
wanted  service  that  he  could  only  get  on  a  modem  liner,  which  is 
impossible  to  get  on  a  freighter  of  this  type. 

The  cook  did  get  drunk.  He  got  drunk  drinking  with  Mr.  Irwin, 
according  to  the  mformation  of  the  chief  steward  and  members  of  the 
crew.  The  steward  upon  one  occasion  was  compelled  to  ask  Mr. 
Irwin  to  refrain  from  drinking  with  the  cook.  After  plying  the  cook 
with  drinks  he  attempted  to  get  special  service  and  complained  when 
the  cook  could  not  serve  his  eggs  to  order,  as  the  vessel  was  rolling 
so  violently  at  the  time.  All,  mcluding  the  master,  ate  boiled  eggs, 
which  was  only  good  sense,  due  to  the  weather. 

The  cook  did  not  use  abusive  language  to  the  master.  He  was 
soon  put  in  his  place  by  the  master  and  reprimanded  by  the  crew. 
He  was  dischai^ed  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  first  American 
port,  Boston. 

He  states  that  he  does  not  think  the  cook  served  the  crew  any  beer, 
because  they  were  not  friendly  with  him.  He  says  that  the  second 
mate  was  a  young  man  from  the  New  York  nautical  school  whose 
reputation  and  character  are  above  reproach;  that  the  third  mate  has 
been  in  the  employ  for  years;  that  he  ordered  some  passengers  from 
the  navigation  bridge,  because  it  is  unlawful  to  allow  them  there. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  for  their  own  comfort  and  protection. 

Here  is  what  happened  at  that  time.  They  had  "abouted  ship," 
They  had  changed  the  course  to  put  her  into  the  wind ■ 

The  Chairman  (interposing),  Mr.  Whalen,  if  you  want  to  go  into 
all  that,  go  ahead;  but  we  have  had  all  that.  Mr.  Emerson  went  into 
it  this  morning.  We  have  had  all  that  discussion.  It  is  already  in 
the  record.  If  you  want  to  put  more  in,  go  ahead;  but  why  take  our 
time  and  yours  to  go  over  that  same  matter?  That  is  merely  one 
single  instance. 

Mr.  Whalen.  But,  Senator,  the  newspapers  have  played  up  this 
sii^le  instance  to  the  pubUc  in  this  coimtrv.  They  have  played  the 
Hoover  incident  up.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  put  it  into  the  record. 
I  want  to  tell  the  truth  here;  and  Mr.  Emerson  has  not  contacted  the 
crew  and  the  master,  from  whom  I  got  this  information,  I  would 
like  to  put  it  into  the  record. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  Have  you  any  information  on  the  Hoover^ 

Mr.  Whalen,  There  is  a  man  flying  back  here  with  that  informa- 
tion, but  (mfortunately  he  is  not  here  as  yet. 
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Senator  Vandenberg.  You  have  no  information  on  it? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No,  sir.  I  have  some  affidavits.  I  am  not  going 
to  submit  them,  though. 

To  return  to  this  matter,  they  were  in  extremely  heaw  weather 
and  they  had  260-odd  barrels  on  the  forward  deck.  They  were 
wooden  barrels.  The  ship  was  shipping  blue  seas — that  means,  not 
just  the  spray,  but  the  full  sea  was  coming  aboard  and  it  broke  the 
lashings  on  Uiese  barrels  and  they  went  flying  around,  knocking  the 
dogs  off  the  water-tight  doors  and  hammenng  the  hatches  and  tearing 
the  tarpaulin  that  let  the  water  go  through.  There  are  six  tarpaulins 
on  one  of  these  hatches,  to  protect  the  cargo  from  the  water  going 
through.  These  barrels  would  rise  up  and  slam  down  on  them.  The 
men  couldn't  go  forward  at  that  time,  so  they  brought  the  ship  about 
and  put  her  into  the  wind,  which  cooled  her  down  and  made  her  ride 
more  easy  so  that  the  men  coidd  go  down  there. 

Then  this  bunch  of  barrels  broke  loose,  which  they  threw  overboard. 
The  next  moning,  again,  in  the  8  to  12  watch,  they  did  the  same  thing; 
and  Mr.  Irwin,  with  another  young  man,  went  forward  on  the  fore- 
castle head,  wlule  she  was  still  into  the  wind,  and  he  got  into  an  agru- 
ment  with  the  first  mate  because  they  were  throwing  this  careo 
overboard.  When  all  this  deck  cargo  was  thrown  over,  be  brought 
the  ship  around  ^ain  on  her  course,  and  she  started  talcing  seas  all 
over  again. 

The  second  mate  was  on  watch.  The  first  mate  was  lashing  the 
deck  cai^,  and  the  second  mate  was  told  by  the  master  to  remove 
all  the  men  off  this  forecastle  head,  as  obviously  they  would  have  been 
washed  overboard,  because  20  minutes  afterward  she  started  taking 
seas  all  over  her.  He  resented  it  and  went  up  on  the  bridge  and  got 
into  a  pretty  heavy  argument,  I  understand,  and  that  is  when  he  was 
ordered  down  off  the  bridge. 

I  happen  to  be  an  officer.  Nobody  is  allowed  on  the  navigating 
bridge  at  any  time,  especially  in  bad  weather.  Only  the  men  that 
have  duties  up  there,  when  the  master  of  the  vessel  calls  them  up 
there.  Because  Mr.  Irwin  a  Httle  argument  with  one  of  the  officers, 
which  any  man  is  apt  to  do,  he  just  bears  down  on  the  seamen  them- 
selves. I  do  not  believe  the  seamen  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
him.  I  couldn't  find  a  man  that  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Irwin  on  the  ship 
or  had  any  conversation  at  all.  He  would  call  the  stewards  to  come 
in,  and  he  used  to  do  down,  on  the  first  part  of  the  trip,  in  the  crew's 
mess  room  and  stay  there.  In  his  letter  he  complains  that  he  could 
not  get  waited  on  in  his  own  quarters,  which  is  wrong. 

I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
propaganda  is  being  circulated  by  the  ship  owners  for  only  one  reason, 
and  that  reason  is  that  the  ship  owners  are  determined,  one  way  or 
another,  to  curtail  the  seamen;  and  if  they  could  have  any  control  at 
all  of  us,  they  would  put  us  back  where  we  were  8  or  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  incentive  to  do  that  on  subsidized 
shms?     They  have  no  incentive  now,  have  they? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  of  the  great  ai^uments  used  in  favor 
of  this  subsidy,  because  it  was  going  to  give  labor  its  chance;  there 
was  not  going  to  be  any  excuse  to  "bear  down"  on  the  men. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Let  us  see.  Senator.  Maybe  I  can  speak  my  theory 
on  this. 
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When  I  came  back  after  the  war  and  went  back  into  private  life  I 
was  an  engineer.  I  am  a  marine  engineer.  I  was  sailing  on  the  Mun- 
son  line.  We  were  getting  $226  a  month  for  first  assistant;  $195  for 
second  assistant.  Men  were  getting  $95  a  month  for  jamming  checks; 
that  13,  tending  water.  This  was  on  Government  ships,  the  big 
535's  that  the  Munson  liad  to  send  the  American  L^on  across.  It 
was  that  type  of  vessel.  But  we  find  tliat  the  Government  in  sub- 
sidizing these  ships  also  own  them.  The  Munson  hne  never  paid  for 
the  ships.  They  have  not  today;  and  5  years  after  that  or  7  years 
after  that  a  second  assistant  is  making  $110  a  month  on  the  same  ship 
and  the  water  tender  is  making  $45  a  montli. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  After  tlie  1921  strike  the  ship- 
owners, with  the  help  of  certain  unscrupulous  people  at  the  head  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  who  were  driven  by  the  Black  investigating  com- 
mittee, were  there  with  the  interest  of  the  shipowners  at  heart.  That 
has  been  proven.  They  also  used  the  Shipping  Board  to  destroy  our 
union,  to  destroy  the  International  Seamen's  Union.  It  only  took 
5  years  to  put  the  seamen  back  over  35  yeare,  because  in  that  5  years 
backward  movement  we  lost  what  we  had  gained  over  35  years. 

That  is  one  of  the  worst  conditions  that  ever  existed  on  American 
ships,  because  it  was  more  or  less  of  an  unwritten  law  that  a  man  would 
not  work  after  sundown  and  would  not  be  put  to  work  before  sun-up. 
But  on  these  ships,  the  Dollar  ships,  and  all  the  Government-subsi- 
dized and  owned  ships,  such  as  the  United  States  Line,  I  have  worked 
22  hours  often  in  1  day  as  a  macliinist.  There  are  men  in  this  room 
who  know  when  I  was  a  machinist  down  there,  and  I  never  got  through 
without  producing  16  hours  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment.  You  are  speaking  now  about  the 
time  when  we  were  paying  a  subsidy  through  mail  contracts? 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  certain  of  these  lines,  the  ones  you  have 
mentioned,  were  criticised  because,  instead  of  using  the  money  to  pay 
the  seamen,  they  would  go  to  hotels,  and  so  forth?  You  are  familiar 
with  all  that? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  1936  act  there  can  be  no  possible  incen- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  operator  of  a  ship  line  to  grind  down  his  men 
in  wages,  because  out  of  the  Trea&ury  of  the  Imited  States  comes 
that  Eidded  cost  of  operating  up  to  the  American  standard.  I  think 
you  are  entirely  right  about  the  old  times;  I  have  no  dispute  with 
you  about  that.  But  the  1936  act  changed  that  picture,  and  if  we 
can  operate  under  it  with  some  reasonable  degree  of  contentment, 
with  the  oi^ganization  of  the  unions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
better  conditions,  the  determination  to  improve  the  quarters  and  liv- 
ing conditions  and  the  comfort  of  the  men,  and  to  give  them  better 
food,  you  are  not  going  to  have  those  evils  unless  this  law  is  wiped 
out.     You  can  never  go  back  to  the  old  evils. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Senator,  as  long  as  J  have  been  connected  with 
labor — and  that  is  pretty  near  ever  since  1  have  been  bom — I  have 
watched  labor  rates  in  this  country.  The  history  of  the  American 
labor  movement  is  wonderful  to  read  about,  because  it  points  to  the 
fact  that  we  rise  with  good  times,  and  then  we  fall.  Why?  Because 
the  methods  used  by  the  shipowners  and  others  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  crush  labor;  and  although  you  state  that  the  money  is  com- 
ing from  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  wages,  and  the  like  of  that,  that 
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-does  not  guarantee  that  the  shipowners  are  not  going  to  use  this  for 
their  high  salaries  and  the  hke  of  that,  and  push  labor  back. 

Ever  since  the  Maritime  Commission  was  created  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  put  at  the  head  of  it,  I  have  been  dealing  directly  with  them  over 
five  of  their  biggest  companies,  and  I  know  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  union  men  on  these  ships  are  conscientious  and  are  get- 
ting acquainted  and  gettii^  educated  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
acquainted  with  their  rights,  the  company  would  put  them  back, 
would  put  bum  food  on  them.  It  was  through  the  National  Maritime 
Union  that  we  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
that  the  company  was  robbing  them  by  getting  bills  for  a  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  food  and  actually  getting  $50  worth  of  food.  We 
are  the  ones  who  brought  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission, 
and  we  are  the  ones  that  still  watch  it  to  see  that  the  United  States 
Government  gets  a  fair  break. 

Another  thing  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  is  that  we 
kept  a  sit-down  for  3  days  when  they  put  a  life-boat  in  that  had  no 
bottom  in  it. 

These  things  are  a  matter  of  record.  I  say  that  the  ship  owners 
do  not  want  intelligent  seamen  aboard,  because  they  show  up  their 
habits  and  their  weaknesses  in  grabbing  every  dime  that  they  can 
a  hold  of.  They  do  not  care  who  suffers  by  robbing  the  Government. 
I  do  not  behevo  these  people  worry  about  the  Government.  From 
the  time  you  have  been  subsidizing  ships  under  the  American  flag 
shipowners  have  been  robbing  the  Government.  That  was  when 
they  subsidized  the  old  sailing  ship,  the  old  Washington 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  like  ox-tail  soup:  It  is  a  long 
way  back.  Talk  about  conditions  as  they  are  today.  lou  have  the 
act  of  1936.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Conunission  was  appointed, 
but  it  fmally  was  appointed,  and  will  give  us  definite  instructions  about 
wage  scales,  manning,  and  so  forth.  You  have  the  legal  power  to  see 
that  your  rates  are  maintained.  You  have  your  union;  you  have 
delegates  on  these  ships.  You  are  talking  about  ancient  history  now. 
We  admit  all  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  But  the  time  has  not  changed.  We  are  connected 
directly  with  ancient  history,  because  the  same  things  are  happening 
today.  The  shipowner  says  that  he  cannot  operate  ships  because 
there  is  drunkenness  aboard  ships,  so  consequently  we  must  have  new 
legislation.  I  would  hke  permission  to  ask  a  question.  Why  is  this 
l^slation  being  put  in,  then,  if  what  the  Senator  says  is  a  fact? 

The  CHArRMAN.  Because  the  Maritime  Conunission,  in  investigat- 
ing all  the  conditions,  have  found  the  facts  and  have  an  extensive 
report  backing  up  their  reasons  for  neetUng  certain  charges  in  the  law. 
These  are  their  recommendations,  and  that  is  what  you  are  here  for. 
You  are  here  to  tell  us  whether  tlieae  are  good  for  the  future.  I  have 
said  meaner  tilings  about  ship  operators  than  you  ever  did.  But  that 
is  all  past.  Here  we  are.  We  are  hoping  to  formulate  some  kind  of 
legislation  that  will  make  it  possible  tor  you  men  to  have  jobs.  If  we 
cannot  have  peace  at  sea,  we  are  not  going  to  build  any  ships. 

Mr.  Whalen.  On  that  point,  then,  Senator,  I  will  try  to  speak  about 

{teace  on  the  sea,  no  mutiny,  and  the  hke  of  that.  I  am  sure  that  this 
^slation  is  not  going  to  curtail  trouble  on  the  sea,  because  with 
my  37  years  of  going  to  sea  I  have  found  that  in  the  last  6  months, 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  National  Maritime  Union, 
we  have  had  less  trouble  on  American  ships  than  we  ever  had  in 
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history  before.  The  Secator  does  not  care  to  go  into  ancient  history, 
but  I  can  give  you  some  concrete  examples  of  what  we  had  before  we 
had  the  National  Maritime  Union, 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  we  not  concede  that  the  Maritime  Union 
is  a  good  thing  as  you  have  pictured  it?  Now  we  are  here  to  formu- 
late a  law  wmch  will  wipe  out  defects,  if  there  are  any,  and  make 
conditions  better  so  that  we  can  go  forward  with  this  great  enterprise. 

Mr.  Whalbn.  Senator,  as  I  visualize  the  thing,  tnere  is  no  need 
of  any  more  laws  at  this  time.  The  hysteria  that  has  been  biiilt  up 
in  America  by  these  shipowners  through  paid  propaganda,  over  the 
radio  and  in  the  newspapers,  is  buildmg  the  people's  mind  up  for 
l^slation  in  the  interest  of  the  shipowner,  WheUier  this  is  known 
to  the  Senators  who  are  pushing  this  bill,  I  think  the  facte  lead  us  to 
believe  that  this  is  so. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  has  definitely  got  some  pretty  hard 
rules  for  the  members  to  follow.  We  do  not  ask  the  officers  any  more 
to  fire  them  for  drinking.  We  fire  them;  and  when  we  fire  them  we 
put  them  on  the  beach  for  90  days. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  are  going  to  take  away 
from  the  master  whatever  legal  or  traditional  rights  he  has? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No.  How  could  we  take  the  r^hts  away  from  the 
master  of  a  vessd? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  tried  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  even  in  the  ridicidftus 
A^w  case,  although  they  tried  to  prove  we  did. 

This  is  why  the  shipowners  do  not  want  strong,  well-disciplined 
imion  men  on  their  ships.  In  the  past  when  a  man  would  make  his 
report  to  the  Department  of  Steamboat  Inspectors,  he  would  be  fired. 
But  today  the  National  Maritime  Union  encourages  the  reports  of 
any  violation  of  the  law,  and  we  are  strong  enough  to  protect  his  job 
in  doing  this  American  act. 

We  know  what  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  and  we  know  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  keep  Congress  moving,  because  the  gentleman  who  drew 
it  up  made  one  great  mistake.  He  did  not  incorporate  in  the  bill  that 
when  a  man  signed  on  a  ship  he  would  have  to  die  on  the  ship  because 
he  would  have  no  r^t  to  quit.  I  can  visualize  what  would  happen 
if  75,000  seamen  happened  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  live  up  to  their 
constitutional  right,  and  quit  their  jobs  all  together  on  the  same  day. 

We  seamen  and  we  workers  in  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ri^t  to 
quit?  The  r^ht  to  quit  while  you  are  on  the  ship,  the  right  to  sit 
down  and  not  work? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  right  now  to  quit? 

Mr.  Whalen.  We  have  the  ri^ht  to  quit. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  do  you  mean — that  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  to  interfere  with  your  r^ht  to  quit?  You  have  your  l^al 
rights  now.  If  you  mean  the  r^ht  to  sit  down  on  the  ship,  that  is 
another  thing,  is  it  not?     Do  you  believe  in  that  right? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  in  the  right  to  have  a  sit-down  strike 
on  a  ship? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  believe  in  the  right  to  strike. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ship,  on  the  high  seas? 
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Mr.  Whale».  On  the  high  aeaa?  A  man  would  he  insane  to  do 
that. 

The  Chaibman.  You  believe  in  your  right  to  do  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No,  sir.  That  never  has  come  up  in  tne  ai^ument 
at  all,  at  sea.  You  do  not  strike  at  sea.  You  could  not  get  any  de- 
mands granted  at  sea.  You  would  have  to  be  in  a  port  to  get  some 
demands  granted. 

Senator  Vandenbebq,  Do  you  believe  in  the  right  to  strike  in  a 
foreign  port? 

Mr,  Whalen,  We  had  the  r^ht  many,  many  years  ago  to  quit 
when  we  wanted  to  in  any  foreign  port. 

Senator  Vandenbebg.  In  other  words,  you  mean  you  believe  in 
the  right  to  sit  down  in  a  foreign  port  and  tie  the  ship  up  there? 

Mr,  WHAiEN,  I  beheve  we  nave  the  r^ht  to  quit  a  ship  in  any 
port  in  the  world.    That  is  our  r^ht. 
.  The  Chaibman.  To  leave  the  ship? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  sit  down  on  the  ship? 

Mr.  Whalen.  To  sit  down  on  the  ship. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  the  right  in  any  port  in  the  world  to 
leave  the  ship? 

Mr.  Whalen,  To  quit  the  ship? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes, 

Mr.  Whalen.  Kight. 

Senator  VANDENBEita.  We  are  not  arguing  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  admit  that.  That  is  the  law.  But  have 
you  the  right  to  sit  down  on  the  deck  and  not  work? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  do  not  beheve  we  have  ever  tried  that.  I  do  not 
beheve  there  was  ever  a  sit-down  strike  in  any  foreign  port.  But  we 
beheve  we  have  the  same  rights  in  foreign  ports  that  we  have  in  any 
American  port. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  to  leave  the  ship. 

Mr,  Whalen.  Any  right.  That  has  got  to  be  decided,  as  to 
whether  a  sit-down  strike  is  legal  or  not.  They  are  pushing  this 
around  in  court  for  some  time.  As  an  American  citizen  I  Iwlieve 
that  we  should  hve'up  to  the  law,  and  until  this  is  settled  by  law  I 
say  that  I  could  not  answer  whether  it  is  right  or  not,  because  even 
the  judges  have  not  decided  that. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  there  have 
been  a  sit-down  strike  on  a  ship? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes;  I  have  engineered  a  lot  of  them. 

The  Chaibman!  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  legal? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  many  judges  think  it  is  l^al,  too. 
Some  judges  disagree. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  that  anywhere  in  the  world  you  would 
have  a  right  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Anywhere  in  the  world.  An  American,  as  long  as 
he  is  on  an  American  ship,  should  have  an  American  right.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  port  he  is  in,  as  long  as  the  ship  is  in  a  safe  harbor. 
I  would  ask  the  American  consul  to  give  me  my  rights  as  an  American 
<dtizen  if  I  were  in  Paris  or  anywhere  else.  '  I  should  demand  my 
rights  as  an  American  citizen ;  and  certainly  when  I  am  on  an  American 
ship  I  am  on  American  territory. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Suppose  an  American  ship  on  a  voyage 
lands  at  Habana,  and  suppose  the  captain  has  posted  a  notice  that 
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the  ship  is  to  sail  at  6  o'clock.  Suppose  that  at  6  o'clock  one  of  the 
crew  is  still  ashore  and  has  broken  hia  shore  leave.  Suppose  the  cap- 
tain proceeds  to  sail  without  him,  and  the  delegate  ootifies  him  that 
the  crew  will  not  work  the  ship  unless  he  remains  there  waiting  for  this 
man  to  appear.     Do  you  approve  of  that? 

Mr.  Whalen.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  That  is  stupid,  in  my  opinion. 
But  if  such  a  tiling  did  happen,  which  I  would  not  approve  of,  never- 
theless it  is  not  illegal.  There  is  no  danger  connected  with  it,  any 
more  than  if  he  was  going  to  sail  from  New  York  to  Habana. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  There  is  the  danger  of  completely  disrupting 
the  American  merchant  marine  if  they  cannot  have  regular  sailing 
schedules. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  think,  Senator,  that  such  things  as  you  have 
brought  out  there  are  good  points  to  argue  on. 

Senator  Vanhenberg.  I  think  you  would  get  a  great  deal  further  in 
washing  up  this  situation  if  you  and  your  group  would  as  freely  con- 
cede when  you  are  wrong  as  we  concede  when  the  shipowner  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  can  probably  clarify  in  the  Senator's  mind  why  we 
come  here.     When  we  come  here  we  are  skeptical — — 

Senator  Vandenbekg.  I  don't  blame  you  a  bit  for  that, 

Mr.  Whalen.  We  are  uneducated  men.  We  know  what  we  are 
coming  up  against  here.  We  come  up  against  some  of  the  highest 
trpe  of  lawyers  there  are  in  the  country,  men  that  have  been  in  politics. 
They  can  tangle  us  all  up  very  easily.  So  we  are  skeptical.  We  come 
in  and  see  Ira  Campbell  always  around,  and  representatives  of  the 
big  shipowners  here,  and  we  are  skeptical.  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Maloney,  are  you  a  lawyer? 

Senator  Maloney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you.  Senator  Ellender? 

Senator  Ellender.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  at  your  right  is  the  only  lawyer  here. 
The  other  members  of  this  committee  are  not  lawyers.  So  far  as 
that  particular  criticism  is  concerned,  you  can  trust  us. 

Senator  Ellender.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
committee.     I  am  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  be  skeptical.  I  know 
we  belong  to  a  class  of  men  that  have  nothing;  and  I  have  no  fear  of 
being  contradicted  in  making  this  statement.  Even  the  President 
agrees  that  a  few  are  running  the  country  and  would  put  us  in  under 
the  same  methods  of  organized  labor  that  they  have  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Big  business  would  do  that  to  us  tomorrow  if  we  did  not  have 
progressives  here  in  Washington.  We  know  that.  That  is  why  we 
are  skeptical.  Senator.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  want  to  trust  you, 
but  we  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  your  mind. 

On  the  school  question,  I  agree  with  what  was  brought  up  here  this 
morning.  I  believe  that  the  Commission  should  set  up  a  subcom- 
mittee and  educate  the  men  that  are  going  to  sea.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Emerson  brought  that  out  as  clearly  as  we  see  it. 

We  believe,  Senators,  that  men  going  to  sea  are  somewhat  like  my- 
self— they  have  never  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  Education  and 
training  never  hurt  anybody.  But  we  tmnk  we  should  have  something 
to  sav  about  the  traimng.  We  say  we  represent  the  seamen,  although 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  say  they  represent  more  sea- 
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men.  They  can  say  that  if  they  want  to.  We  have  got  the  facts  to 
prove  that  we  do.  We  want  people  on  that  board.  We  want  people 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  seamen  to  train  seamen.  We  do  not  want 
the  ju^oist  and  the  Army  and  the  N  avy  to  be  traming  them.  I  am  an 
ex-service  man.  I  never  learned  anything  about  sociology  in  the 
Army.  They  teach  you  how  to  keep  your  rifle  clean  and  how  to  pitch 
a  tent,  and  the  like  of  tliat.  We  want  to  teach  the  American  seamen 
what  it  is  to  be  an  American,  to  know  what  the  laws  of  the  country  are 
and  how  to  hve  up  to  them.  We  believe  that  the  schools  should  teach 
seamanship,  engineering  navigation,  but  not  under  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard  or  under  the  nautical  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Nantucket. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  such  a  training  school  to  be  under 
the  same  discipline  that  you  would  have  in  any  school  of  law  or 
chemistry  or 

Mr.  Whalen  (interposing).  Yes.  A  man  is  not  hung  up  by  liis 
thmnba  if  he  refuses  to  go  to  a  class  today;  but  after  certain  refusals 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  interested,  and  a  university  usually  expels 
such  a  man,  I  beUeve. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  have  got  that  point.  What  is 
your  next  one? 

Mr.  Whalen.  The  next  is  on  tlie  subsidizing  of  ships  and  the  build- 
ing of  ships  in  foreign  quarters. 

The  Chairman,  You  have  deohired  yourself  very  positively  on  that 
subject  through  other  witnesses,  and  we  have  a  very  sympatbetic 
committee. 

Mr.  Whalen.  That  will  be  all,  then,  Senators.     Thank  you. 

Senator  Maloney.  Do  you  believe  in  a  subsidy  to  shipowners? 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  believe  in  a  subsidy  when  the  subsidy  is  used  as  a 
subsidy.     I  don't  believe  in  subsidies  for  liigh  wages. 

Senator  Maloney.  Neither  do  I;  but  you  believe  in  it  in  principle? 

Mr,  Whalen.  In  principle;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Maloney.  If  it  is  honestly  handled? 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes;  to  keep  the  ship  up  and  to  see  that  the  food  and 
living  conditions  and  wages  are  kept  up  to  a  standard. 

(The  witness  withdrew  from  the  committee  table.) 

STATEMENT   OF  JOSEPH  SMITH,   PRESIDENT,   NATIONAL  ASSO> 
CIATION  OF  AMERICAN  SEAMEN,  INC. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  background  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  name  is  Joseph  Smith, 

The  Chairman.  You  are  here  representing  whom? 

Mr,  Smith.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Association  of  American 
Seamen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  union? 

Mr,  Smith,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  uot  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  or  the  C.  I,  O.? 

Mr.  Smith,  No,  sir.     Independent. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  start  on  this  bill  here,  I  just  want  to  give  you  a 
little  background  of  what  I  have  done  for  the  American  seamen.  As 
I  understand,  the  National  Maritime  Union  wants  credit  for  this,  and 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  wants  credit  for  it.     In  1933  we 
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organized  the  National  Association  of  American  Seamen.  During 
that  time  I  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Na^ 
uralization,  on  the  Bland  bill,  and  that  was  passed.  1  testified  before 
Congressman  Dickstein's  committee  on  two  different  occasions,  and 
I  h^  several  Nazis  fired  for  activities  on  United  States  vessels.  I 
testified  before  Senator  Black's  air-mail  and  ship-subsidy  committee 
and  supplied  Senator  Black  with  specific  information,  and  during  the 
mail  investigation  I  supplied  valuable  information  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

All  during  1933  and  1934  it  was  I  who  fought  for  a  code  for  the 
American  seamen  and  had  it  put  into  effect.  There  were  six  charter 
members  under  the  N.  R.  A.  and  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  sk.  I 
have  clippings  and  letters  here  from  the  N.  it,  A.  from  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth,  with  regard  to  a  hearing  for  the  American  sea- 
men.    Finally  we  got  a  hearing  and  the  code  was  passed. 

Senator  Maloney.  What  is  your  present  position? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  unemployed.  I  cannot  make  a  ship  on  account 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union.  When  Mr.  Curran,  came  off  the 
California  I  happened  to  have  a  little  article  in  the  Journal  which  they 
pushed  a  little  further  and  said  it  was  a  Communist  move  to  get 
control  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union 

Senator  Maloney.  What  organization  do  you  belong  to  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  organization  is  still  in  existence,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  American  Seamen, 

Senator  Donahey.  What  is  its  numerical  strength? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right  now  we  have  not  very  many  members.  They 
cannot  make  a  job  on  a  ship  unless  they  join  the  National  Maritime 
Union  or  the  International  Seamen's  Union. 

Senator  Maloney.  Are  you  associated  with  the  C.  I.  O.  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Maloney.  Are  you  at  odds  with  the  C.  I.  O.? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  exactly.     I  am  not  at  odds  with  anybody  right  now. 

Senator  Maloney.  Are  they  at  odds  with  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  can't  make  a  job.  I  was  told  they  would 
blackball  me  for  99  years  on  account  of  giving  Mr.  Curran  a  blast  in 
this  paper  in  1936. 

Senator  Maloney.  What  did  you  say  about  Mr,  Curran? 
"    Mr.  Smith.  I  didn't  say  a  thing  about  him,  only  what  the  Journal 
put  in  there — :that  it  was  a  Communist  move. 

Senator  Maloney.  Did  you  charge  him  with  communism,  or 
does  he  chaise  you  with  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  did  not  charge  him  at  all.  I  said  it  was  a  Com- 
munist move  to  get  control  of  the  union.  I  based  my  statement  on 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Marine  Workers'  Indus- 
trial Union,  a  Communist  organization. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  wanted  to  send  representatives  to  our  union  at 
that  time,  to  have  something  to  say  to  our  members. 

The  Chairman.  This  organization  was  a  communistic  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  Maritime  Council  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  comprised  of  licensed  officers,  radio  operators,  and  so  forth. 

I  cannot  make  a  ship,  and  the  shipowners  are  just  as  much  guilty 
as  the  others.  They  told  me,  "I  don't  want  you."  I  asked  why. 
They  said,  "You  are  always  starting  invest^ations." 
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I  started  an  investi^tion  down  at  the  water  front  when  they  were 
issuing  false  tickets.     They  say,  "You  are  an  agitator." 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tmnk  there  is  communism  on  the  ships? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  a  certain  extent  there  is.  I  will  not  say  what  the 
percentage  is,  but  there  is  communism,  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  a  dangerous  extent? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not  say  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Shipowners 
recognize  the  International  Seamen's  Union.  The  men  join  the 
I.  S.  U.  I  have  heard  it  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  in 
practically  every  big  company  in  America,  the  Dollar  Line,  the 
Panama-Pacific  Line,  the  Munson  Line 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  mean  to  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  did  not  mean  much  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  what  was  the  significance  of  it?  If 
you  have  information  about  communism,  give  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  turn  over  whatever  information  I  had  on  Nazis 
and  Communists,  and  so  forth,  to  Mr.  Dickstein  about  4  years  ago. 
As  far  as  fighting  them,  I  am  not  fightii^  them,  Senator.  It  is  just 
s  case  of  my  explaining  my  views.  I  cannot  go  and  make  a  job  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  say,  "You  are  working  with  the  ship- 
owners." 

When  we  organized  our  oi^anization  we  charged  $1  a  year.  They 
charge  $10  today. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  we  have  had  the  background. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  this  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  this  bill,  Senator,  I  have  a  letter  here  dated 
June  28,  1933,  from  the  New  York  State  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
I  think.  Senator,  that  one  of  the  finest  things  that  could  be  done  is  to 
build  a  merchant>marine  academy  operated  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission or  whatever  department  they  see  fit  to  operate  it,  to  take 
youths  and  put  them  on  ships  and  train  them,  like  you  send  boys  out 
into  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time;  it  may  be  2 
years  or  5  years,  when  war  may  come.  During  the  last  war  I  sailed 
m  the  Army  transport  service.  War  has  got  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
Why  not  be  prepared?  The  Government  is  spending  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  ships.  Why  not  have  trained  crews,  civilized 
crews? 

It  has  only  been  since  1934  that  the  new  seamen's  certificates  came 
into  effect,  whereby  aliens  with  a  3  years'  certificate  can  sail  on  United 
States  subsidized  vessels  as  citizens.  Most  of  them  came  down  and 
^t  their  certificates.  Along  came  the  "fink"  book,  and  they  got  that. 
Then  along,  came  another  ruling,  and  they  got  certificates.  I  have 
certificates  now,  but  I  cannot  make  a  job. 

Senator  Maloney.  Are  you  a  seaman? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  sailed  for  probably  every  company 
in  America. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  a  job  because  you  do  not  belong 
to  the  union? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can't  join  the  union.  They  say  I  am  a  radical,  that 
I  am  working  with  the  shipowners.  They  accuse  me  of  everything 
under  the  sun. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  my  deep  sympathy. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  prove  by  records  that  I  spent  $4,000  out  of  my 
own  money  coming  to  Washington  and  sending  telegrams,  out  of  my 
own  pocket.    Why?    For  one  purpose:  to  see  that  we  luiTe  United 
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States  citizens  aboard  United  States  mail  subsidized  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  not  do  pretty  well  in  our  law? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  The  freighters  have  crews  that  are  100  percent 
American? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Seventy-five  to  85  percent  right  now ;  100  percent 
on  deck  and  75  percent  in  the  stewards'  department  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  have  done  something? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  have  some  others. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  getting  down  to  this  bill,  Senator 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  same  thing  as  the  mediation  bill  they  had  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  I  thmk  a  bill  of  that  sort  would  be  all  right 
to  a  certain  extent,  if  the  unions  and  the  Government  should  have  an 
equal  amount  of  representation,  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appointing  an  arbitrator,  an  honest  man.  There  should  not 
be  any  trouble  on  ships.  The  men  are  getting  more  money  than  they 
ever  got  before.  The  food  is  lousy  on  some  ships.  I  have  been  in 
the  glory  hole  with  the  steward  on  several  ships,  but  it  is  getting  to  a 
point  now  where  they  are  remodeling  the  ships  and  putting  in  new 
quarters,  new  mattresses,  new  blankets.  The  shipowners  are  nollering 
that  they  have  not  any  money,  but  they  can  get  the  money;  they  can 
cut  down  their  overhead  on  the  docks;     They  pay  too  big  dividends. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  biU.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
pretty  good  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  bill,  as  is — outside  of  a  few  changes,  the  bill  itself 
is  not  a  bad  bill,  providing  labor  gets  an  equal  break  in  representation. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  your  testimony.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  want  to  say? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all,  Senator. 

(The  witness  withdrew  from  the  committee  table.) 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  B.  U.  OANCT,  DIRECTOS  OF  THE  FILIPINO 
LEAGUE  FOR  SOCIAL  JUSTICE,  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  to  the  reporter,  please. 

Dr.  Gancy.  B.  M.  Gancy,  director  of  the  FUipino  League  for  Social 
Justice,  with  national  headquarters  here  in  Washington. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  make  any  complaints  about  the  present  bill 
as  it  is.  It  is  not  my  province  to  say  anything  about  the  bill,  although 
I  am  a  very  attentive  listener  at  the  present  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  a  very  patient  one,  because  you 
have  been  present  at  all  of  our  hearings. 

Dr.  Ganct.  Yes,  Senator.  I  have  a  very  serious  problem  for  my 
people.  I  am  really  grateful  for  the  privilege  that  you  have  accorded 
me  today.  I  came  here  as  a  Filipino  citizen  and  as  a  subject  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  as  director  of  the  Filipino  League  for  Social 
Justice,  a  national  organization  of  Filipinos  in  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

The  Filipino  League  for  Social  Justice  was  formed  almost  3  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  better  known  today 
as  the  Philippine  independence  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  recall  that  I  was  opposed  to  that  bill. 
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Dr.  Qancy.  I  am  glad  you  were,  SeDator.  Thank  you  for  the 
information. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  all  alone  in  my  opposition. 

Dr.  Gancy.  I  hope  you  are  not  alone  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  not  get  anybody  to  even  second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Gancy.  The  history  of  that  law  is  undoubtedly  familiar  to  all 
of  you  and  the  history  of  the  Filipinos'  plea  for  freedom  is  likewise  a 
very  familiar  cauae  among  memoera  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  Filipinos,  as  you  very  well  know,  have  come  before  Congress  for 
almost  two  decades,  pleading  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant 
entered  into  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  promising  the  Filipinos  their  independence  as  soon  as 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  government  became  a  reality  in  the 
Philippines. 

To  all  these  pleadings  by  Filipino  leaders  who  have  come  to  Congress 
you  have  all  been  extremely  kind  and  exceptionally  receptive.  As  a 
consequence,  Congress  on  August  29,  1916,  wrote  into  the  law  bill 
sponsored  by  the  late  Congressman  Willium  A.  Jonea  of  Virginia, 
giving  the  Filipinos  the  first  major  test  of  their  ability  to  run  and 
man^e  an  autonomous  form  of  political  government.  Tlio  passage, 
however,  of  that  act  did  not  lay  to  rest  the  incessant  agitation  of  race 
and  party  antagonism  of  the  Philippine  problems. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  Filipino  missions  came  to  Washington  and 
appeared  before  Congress  pleading  for  the  complete  freedom  of  the 
Filipino  people,  as  promised  by  successive  American  administrators 
end  morally  supported  by  successive  Congresses.  If  some  Filipino 
missions  in  some  fashion  have  become  nuisances  to  Congress  because 
of  their  many  demands  for  immediate  Pliilippine  emancipation,  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  of  past  Congresses  have  listened  to 
all  of  ttiem  most  patiently  and  in  many  instances  patronizingly. 

In  March  1934,  Congress  passed  the  historic  Tydings-McDume  law, 
writing  the  final  chapter  in  the  statute  books  of  Philippine-American 
relations  the  provisions  designed  for  the  final  termination  of  American 
stewardship  over  the  Philippines.  That  law,  as  you  very  well  know, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  received  the  overwnelming  approval  of 
the  Filipino  people  at  that  time.  Into  that  law  was  wntten  the  pro- 
visions wtiich  have  today  become  the  basis  of  grave  social  and  labor 
problems  of  Filipinos  residing  in  the  United  States  and  the  Territories. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  criticize  here, 
that  provision  of  the  independence  law  which  placed  my  people  in  the 
category  of  aliens  in  tliis  country,  because  that  section  only  pertains 
to  and  affects  Filipinos  who  wish  to  enter  the  United  States,  or  affects 
Filipinos  in  the  United  States  who  wish  to  become  naturalized  citizens 

But  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  do  criticize  the 
leaders  of  the  Philippine  Government  for  their  lack  of  foresight  and 
tbeir  lack  of  interest  m  making  adequate  provisions  in  behalf  of  thou- 
sands of  Fihpiuos  residing  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  territories 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  when  the  Tydings-McDuf^ie  Act  was  being 
drafted. 

Senator  Malonky.  May  I  interrupt  you  there? 

Dr.  Gancy.  Yea. 

Senator  Maloney.  Are  you  going  to  discuss  this  bill  In  your 
statement? 
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Dr.  Gancy.  I  am  not  especially  discxissing  the  bill.  Senator.  I  am 
merely  givii^  the  basis  of  why  the  problems  of  the  Filipinos  at  present 
are  so  acute. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  wonder  if  it  would  satisfy  your  purpose  to  just 
put  your  statement  in  the  record,  if  it  does  not  concern  this  bill. 

Dr.  Ganct.  It  does  concern  it  very  intimately,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  Senator,  the  Mlipinos  are  denied 
inclusion  in  the  crews.    That  is  the  point,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Gancy.  Yes.     It  is  veiy  brief,  Senator,  I  assure  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  though,  that  you  m^ht  put  your  back- 
ground and  l^al  interpretation  in  the  record,  because  there  are  only 
two  or  three  of  us  here,  and  then  present  vour  argument  for  inclusion 
in  the  record.     We  will  print  it  as  if  you  nad  read  it  all. 

Dr.  Gancy.  All  right;  out  I  would  Uke  to  just  finish  this  par^raph, 
if  I  may.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Dr.  Gancy.  I  criticise  them  for  their  failure  to  reasonably  provide 
for  my  compatriots  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Territories  with 
some  l^slative  proposals  or  plans  to  afford  our  thousands  of  expa- 
triates in  this  country  an  opportunity  to  readjust  themselves  in  the 
changed  pohtical  relationship,  at  least  during  the  transition  period 
provided  for  in  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act. 

If  such  a  provision  or  such  a  plan  was  made  a  part  of  the  intimate 
consideration  of  the  whole  Philippine-American  relations,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  my  appearance  before  you  today.  There  would 
have  been  no  problem,  except  the  ordinary  problems  which  attach  to 
ordinary  members  of  a  community.  There  would  have  been  no  need 
for  me  to  plead  before  this  committee  and  before  the  American  people 
to  grant  Uie  Filipinos  in  the  United  States  and  the  Territories,  an 
opportunity  for  an  orderly  readjustment  of  their  labor  and  social 
pnvileges. 

Had  provisions  been  made  for  these  orderly  processes  of  social  and 
labor  readjustments,  the  Fihpino  League  for  Social  Justice  would  not 
have  come  into  being. 

My  appearance  before  this  committee  was  the  outcome  of  many 
factors  which  contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  that  ill-conceived 
independence  plan.  That  plan,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  was  the 
result  of  the  over-hasty  desire  of  our  ambitious  leaders  to  bring  home 
something  which  looked  bke  freedom  in  order  to  please  our  hysterical 
mob  in  wie  Phihppines  which  at  that  time  dominated  Philippine 
politics. 

It  follows  therefore  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
law,  a  succession  of  events  transpired,  all  tending  toward  the  complete 
relinquishment  of  all  legal  and  moral  responsibihty  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  insofar  as  it  affects  the  status  and  well-bemg  of 
Filipinos  in  the  United  States  and  the  Territories. 

Among  these,  the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Appropriation  Act  of 
1937,  giving  preference  to  American  citizens  only,  affected  about 
3,000  Filipinos  in  the  United  States  alone.  Today  their  position  is 
desperate. 

Many  FOipino  industrial  workers  are  also  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  misinterpretation  of  that  particular  section  of 
the  Tydings-McDuffie  law  classmg  Fihpinoa  as  ahens  even  if  that  law 
is  only  for  purposes  of  immigration. 
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'  Thousands  of  Filipino  wage  earners  in  tliis  country  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  the  Rowing  trend  of  tnouglit  that  the 
Filipinos  over  since  the  passage  of  that  law  are  no  longer  Americao 
subjects. 

Laat  year  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  and  among  otlier  tilings  contained  therein,  was  that 
particular  provision  in  section  302,  requiring  tliat  only  citizens  of  the 
United  States  sliall  be  permitted  to  servo  in  merchant  marine  and 
Hsliing  vessels  of  the  United  States,  except  the  Bmall  quota  allowed  to 
aliens. 

This  same  provision  and  tiiis  same  law  which  placed  the  Filipinos  in 
tlio  category  of  aliens,  insofar  as  serving  is  concerned  is  today  the  very 
act  wliich  tliis  committee  proposes  to  revise,  I  am  therefore,  pre- 
senting to  t]iiB  committee  tae  bare  facts  surrounding  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  Filipino  seamen  from  tlie  time  tlie  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  became  operative  and  section  302  of  said  law  took  effect. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  history  of  Filipino  seamen  who 
have  helped  man  the  United  States  merchant  marine  and  fisliing 
vessels  dates  back  as  early  as  1901.  Many  Filipinos  who  since  that 
time  became  eligible  for  service  in  tlio  Unitde  States  Navy,  upon  their 
dischai^e  found  employment  in  American  merchant  marine  and  wore  in 
most  cases  assigned  to  the  stewards'  departments.  But  even  earlier 
than  1901,  in  fact  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the 
Spanish  galleon  trade  witli  Mexico,  Filipino  seamen  were  recniited  to 
man  and  serve  in  Spaniali  vessels.  Many  of  those  seamen  migrated 
to  tlie  coast  towns  bordering  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  many  finally 
settled  in  wliat  is  now  known  to  be  tiie  State  of  Loiusiana  on  or 
about  1823. 

Thoy  were  a  hardy  tot,  these  Filipino  seamen  of  that  century  but 
oven  hardier  stilt  wore  the  Filipino  seamen  who  came  year  after  year 
since  Admiral  Dewey  conquered  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  Bay. 
Hundreds  of  these  Filipino  seamen,  after  thoy  have  been  acclimated 
with  things  American  have  chosen  this  country  as  their  home.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  today  have  no  thoughts  whatsoever  of  returning  back 
to  the  land  of  their  birth,  no  matter  what  final  disposition  may  be 
reached  regarding  American-Fihpiiio  relations. 

Almost  all  of  the  approxiniatelv  3,000  Filipino  seamen  who  are  today 
unemployed  came  at  a  time  wnen  the  American  shipping  industry 
accepted  Filipinos  on  the  same  level  with  American  citizens.  All  of 
them,  without  exception,  came  before  the  passage  of  the  Philippine 
independence  law.  Almost  95  percent  of  them  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  at  letist  fl  years.  Many  of  them  have  lived  in  this 
country  for  a  great  number  of  years  ana  have  so  established  them- 
selves in  many  communities  where  emjjloyment  in  their  trade  is 
nvailahio.  About  20  percent  of  these  Filipino  seamen  are  today  mar- 
ried to  American-born  women.  Many  of  their  chihlren  who  are  in  law 
American  critizcns  are  either  in  schools  or  painfully  envtiloyod.  The 
sons  oftentimes  f(in(iwe<l  tho  vocation  of  their  fathers.  These  Filipino 
families  have,  therefore,  became  a  fixed  part  of  American  community 
life.  Like  their  fathers,  thoy  arc  loyal  American  subjects  and  citizens, 
and  as  a  whole  a  thoroughly  law-abiding  group. 

T  ask  you,  gentlomon  of  the  committee,  to  look  at  their  unfortunate 
plight  from  all  angles,  from  a  purely  legal  standpoint,  from  a  purely 
constitutional  point  of  view,  from  the  accepted  or  natural  point  of 
view  and  also  from  a  very  humane  point  of  view. 
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I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  look  at  the  Filipino 
seamen's  problems  just  as  you  would  expect  others  to  look  at  it,  if 
your  own  seamen  were  placed  in  the  same  position.  I  am  sure  that 
if  your  seamen  were  placed  in  that  unfortunat*  position  the  Filipinos 
are  today  confronted  with,  you  would  make  an  even  more  passionate 
appeal  for  the  favorable  treatment  of  their  conditions.  I  dare  say 
that  you  will  demand  that  a  speedy  consideration  of  your  seamen's 
problems  be  made. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  demand  of 
you  and  of  Congress  that  you  correct  the  anomalous  position  of  our 
Filipino  seamen.  I  prefer  to  ask  you  to  give  my  people  what  you  in 
justice  would  ask  others  to  give  your  own  people  if  placed  in  the  same 
unhappy  position. 

It  IS  possible  that  while  you  are  patiently  listening  to  me,  some  of 
you  may  be  asking  yourselves  this  question:  Why  should  I  give  the 
FiUpinos  the  privilege  that  only  American  citizens  have  a  right  to 
enjoy?  Perhaps  you  would  further  say  to  yourselves  that  since  the 
Filipinos  wanted  to  be  entirely  divorced  from  the  United  States, 
they — the  Filipinos — should  be  made  to  take  the  responsibility  and 
the  consequences  of  their  acts.  In  other  words,  you  might  say  to 
yourselves,  "The  Filipinos  cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too." 

To  the  first  question,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as  to  why  you 
should  especially  be  asked  individually  and  collectively  to  grant  the 
Filipino  seamen  the  privilege  to  serve  m  American  subsidized  vessels, 
permit  me  to  say  to  you:  You  are  individually  and  collectively  asked 
to  bestow  that  grant  to  the  Filipino  seamen  because  they  are  in  law 
and  in  aU  humane  considerations  your  subjects  and  your  wards.  The 
Filipino  seamen,  just  as  everyone  of  their  race,  whether  residing  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  are. still  American 
subjects  and  must  remain  so  until  me  final  grant  of  complete  inde- 
pendence is  given  by  Congress.  They  owe  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact  they  owe  allegiance  to  no  other  country  than  this 
country. 

Now  I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  it  is  a  good  law,  that 
which  deprives  a  subject  from  enjoying  the  r^hta  and  privileges  of  a 
subject,  or  is  it  a  wise  law,  that  which  discriminates  against  a  race 
who  owes  complete  allegiance  to  no  other  flag  than  the  American  flag? 
Or  is  it  a  just  law,  that  which  deprives  a  man  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  and  blessings  of  a  democracy  to  which  he  has  become  a 
part? 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  had  you  known  that 
section  302  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  would  operate  arbitrarily 
against  your  very  own  subjects,  you  would  not  have  sanctioned  the 
passage  of  that  act  without  adequate  legal  and  humane  provisions  for 
the  welfare  of  your  subjects. 

It  is  quite  true  that  one  cannot  "have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too." 
But  you  must  remember,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  the  Fili- 

S'nos  in  this  case  are  not  permitted  to  eat  their  cake  at  one  sitting. 
ather,  you  and  Congress  imposed  upon  them  that  the  eating  should 
be  gradual  and  should  be  done  within  the  extended  period  of  10  years. 
The  Filipinos,  therefore,  in  this  case  become  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
They  can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

The  fairness  of  the  American  people  and  of  Congress  in  its  dealings 
with  subjects,  with  friendly  as  well  as  enemy  nations,  made  this 
coimtry  the  most  outstanding  Nation  of  the  world  today.     To  this 
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country,  the  persecuted  and  the  downtrodden  nationals  of  European 
countnes  have  sought  haven  and  they  have  found  in  your  midst  a  fair 
welcome  upon  their  arrival.  You  have  welcomed  them  and  greeted 
them  cordially  even  if  they  had  been,  at  sometime  past,  your  mortal 
enemies.  You  have  welcomed  and  assisted  people  who  before  or 
even  after  their  landing  on  American  soil  are  still  loyal  subjects  of  their 
respective  countries.  Your  fairness,  therefore,  with  your  former  ene- 
mies further  convinces  me  that  you  will  be  more  than  fair  in  your  treat- 
ment of  your  own  subjects. 

With  that  sense  of  humihty  and  with  genuine  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness that  the  Filipinos  are  subjects  of  your  flag,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  to  grant  to  the  Filipino  seamen  the  privil^e  of 
serving  in  American  merchant  marine  and  fishing  vessels  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  at  least  until  the  final  termination  of  your  steward- 
ship over  the  Phihppines  is  ended,  by  inserting  in  the  proposed  bill 
now  under  your  consideration,  S.  3078,  immediately  at  the  end  of 
section  301,  page  5,  after  line  22,  the  following  amendment  to  section 
302  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Section  302  of  Buch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  &t  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithatanding  any  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  contrary, 
any  citizen  of  the  Philippicie  Islands  who  was  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  Ist  day  of  May  1934,  and  who  has  served  upon  any  merchant 
or  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  serving,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  serve,  on  board  any 
passenger,  cargo,  or  fishing  vessel  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  ending 
with  the  complete  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
the  United  States." 

All  I  wanted  to  ask  is  this,  and  it  will  take  only  2  or  3  minutes 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  a  Filipino  can  go  on  one  of 
our  transports  if  he  enlists  in  the  Philippines,  and  can  come  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  he  cannot  go  back  on  the  next  trip  of  that  transport? 

Dr.  Ganct.  It  all  depends  on  how  he  came  over.  If  he  was  signed 
up  as  a  seaman  on  the  transport,  he  can  go  back. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  can  make  the  round  trip  on  the  trans- 
port? 

Dr.  Gancy.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  he  came  over  here  and  then  left  the  transport 
and  at  some  later  time  be  wanted  to  reenlist  and  go  the  other  way, 
he  could  not  do  it? 

Dr.  Gaujcy.  That  is  right. 

All  I  want  to  aak  of  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  outside  of  the 
privil^e  of  inserting  my  short  brief  in  the  record,  is  this;  That  in  ihe 
consideration  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  you  will  remember  that 
approximately  3,000  Filipino  seamen  have  served  loyaUy  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  American  shipping  industry.  Now,  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  and  because 
of  the  inclusion  in  that  particular  act  of  a  section  requiring  that  such 
men  are  ineligible  to  serve  because  they  are  not,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  American  citizens.  They  were  discriminated 
against,  because  of  oversight,  possibly,  or  because  of  failure,  as  I 
said,  of  some  of  our  leaders  now  here  in  Congress  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  take  an  interest  in  behalf  of  our  people  here.  They  were  so 
busy  about  independence  that  they  have  neglected  the  social  and 
economic  questions  involved. 
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I  am  submitting  to  this  committee  an  amendment  to  section  302 
permitting  Filipinos  to  serve  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
vessels,  at  least  during  the  transition  period,  because  1  do  not  see  any 
justice,  gentlemen,  in  having  a  group  of  people  that  are  subject  to  tiie 
call  to  arms,  subject  to  all  your  laws,  and  owing  complete  allegiance 
to  the  United  States-^we  owe  no  complete  allegiance  to  any  other 
country;  this  is  the  only  country,  really,  that  we  owe  allegiance  to— 
and  during  the  next  10  years,  at  least,  if,  unfortunately,  the  United 
States  grants  the  Philippines  tlie  freedom  they  have  so  long  lobbied 
for — ^I  say,  I  do  not  see  any  justice  in  excluding  tliese  people  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill, 

I  say  that  in  fairness  to  the  people  who  have  been  here  and  been 
a  part  of  your  merchant  marine,  who  really  are  good  stewards  and 
good  independent  boys.  I  think  many  of  you  have  been  served  by 
them.  Many  of  you  Senators  have  been  waited  upon  by  Filipinos, 
and  I  think  you  have  found  them  very,  very  loyal,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  people  who  would  be  as  good  an  addition  to  the  American 
merchant  crews  as  the  Fihpinos,  because  they  are  really  loyal  and 
grateful  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Our  country  la  not  much  of  a  country  to  speak  of  when  it  comes  to 
a  show-down  in  an  international  crisis  with  complications  such  as 
we  have  now.  I  think  every  Filipino  will  be  very  willing  to  give  to 
the  United  States  what  they  have  sworn  to  give,  unqualified  and 
undivided  allegiance. 

You  would  not  expect  all  of  them  to  have  unqualified  allegiance 
if  you  take  away  from  them  the  very  privilege  that  as  subjects  they 
are  entitled  to.  We  cannot  vote  here  because  we  are  not  permitted 
by  the  law  to  vote.  But  we  at  least  must  be  given,  in  justice  and 
equity,  some  privilege  to  serve  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
vessels  without  being  classed  as  aliens,  because  it  hurts.  It  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  employment;  it  is  a  matter  of  principle.  We  are 
classed  as  aliens,  but  we  are  not  aliens. 

Those  are  questions,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  submit  to 
you.  Whether  or  not  you  are  in  favor  of  Filipino  independence, 
whether  or  not  yoti  believe  that  Filipinos  are  capable  of  governing 
themselves,  the  question  still  remains  that  during  the  transition 
period,  as  fixed  by  the  law,  in  the  8  remaining  years,  you  have  still 
some  moral  and  political  obligation  to  these  people  in  the  United 
States,  who  came  here  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  and  are 
entitled  to  the  pri\'ileges  they  have  enjoyed  before  the  passage  of  the 
law.  So  I  ask  that  the  committee  consider  an  adequate  provision, 
and 

Senator  Ellenoer  (interposing).  Before  you  read  your  amend- 
ment--you  are  familiar  with  the  bill  that  I  introduced? 

Dr.  Ganct.  I  am,  Senator. 

Senator  Ellendbr.  How  does  your  bill  compare  with  the  one 
I  introduced? 

Dr.  Gancy.  There  are  certain  differences.  It  is  practically  a  copy 
of  your  bill.  Senator.  The  onN;  thing  that  I  have  stricken  out  in  the 
bill  is  the  provision  that  the  Filipinos  must  show  their  intention  to 
remain  in  this  country. 

Senator  Ellender.  Yours  provides  that  they  can  remain  forever? 

Dr.  Gancy.  It  does  not  have  that  particular  proviso.  It  provides 
that  they  show  their  intention  to  remain.  The  Labor  Department 
have  questioned  it  already  and  said,  "How  can  you  show  your  inten- 
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tion  to  remain?"  We  never  made  any  declaration  when  we  came  here. 
We  came  as  free  agents.  We  did  not  declare  ourselves  to  have  to  come 
here  to  remain.  Of  course  under  the  quota  basis  now  for  aliens  to 
which  the  Filipinos  are  subjected  we  have  to  make  our  intentions  clear. 

The  Chairmati.  Of  course  the  Filipinos  can  serve  in  the  steward's 
department  on  passenger  ships,  and  they  can  serve  on  nonsubsidiz^d 
ships  in  any  capacitor. 

Dr.  Gancy.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman,  So  the  Filipinos  are  deprived  of  serving  on  sub- 
sidized vessels? 

Dr.  Gancy.  That  is  right.  The  matter  that  is  involved,  Senator 
Copeland,  is  much  deeper  than  the  question  of  employment.  It  is  a 
question  of  principle,  that  if  the  American  subsidized  vessels  refuse  to 
admit  FUipmos,  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  other  nonsubsidized 
boats  will  also  take  the  same  view. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  We  will  bear  that  in  mind.  Did  you  put 
your  amendment  in  the  record? 

Dr.  Gancy.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  incorporated  in  the  record.  I  thank 
you  for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me. 

(The  witness  withdrew  from  the  committee  table.) 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  L.  OLIVER,  VICE   FRESIDEKT,  LABOR'S   NON- 
PARTKAN  LEAGUE 

The  Chairman.  Yon  are  from  the  Labor's  Non-Fartisan  Ijeague? 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  right,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Oliver.  My  initials  are  E.  L.  Oliver,  vice  president  of  Labor's 
Non-Partisan  League.  I  have  been  for  the  last  15  years  intennittieiitly 
and  for  the  last  10  years  exclusively,  engaged  in  the  handling  of  labor 
disputes,  labor  activities,  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act ;  that  is  to  say, 
under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  under  the  act  of  1926  and  the 
act  as  amended  in  1934. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  acting  there  officially? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  present  o^anization  is  nongovern- 
mental; is  thiat  right? 

Mr.  Oliver.  '^3,  air.  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  is  a  political 
organization  composed  of  individuals  and,  for  the  most  part,  labor 
organizations,  although  there  are  farm  and  other  oiganizations  with 
similar  objective  affiliated  with  the  league.  It  is  a  national  oi^aniza- 
tion  with  branches  in  each  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union,  and  with  city 
and  county  branches  and  branches  organized  in  congressional  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  office  here? 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  the  Willard  Hotel,  room  201. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  tell  us  something  about  this  bill? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  will  comment  on  it  from  two  standpoints:  First, 
from  the  general  standpoint  of  its  applicability  to  the  maritime 
industry;  and  second,  with  respect  to  its  specific  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking,  particularly  of  title  X,  the  labor 
section? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  to  that  you  are  addressing  yourself 
specifically? 
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Mr.  Oliveh,  Yes,  sir.  The  provisions  of  title  X  are  an  attempt  to 
take  over  practically  completely  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  of  1934.  The  set-up  in  the  law  resulted  in  many  years,  certainly 
not  fewer  than  40  years,  of  coUoctive  barcaining  in  the  railway  in- 
dustry. The  law  was  a  result  of  an  evolution  wliich  applied  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  to  the  necessities  of  the  industry.  A  great  many 
of  the  things  in  the  law  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  rail- 
wf^  industry. 

To  attempt  to  take  it  as  a  whole  and  apply  it  to  any  other  industry 
would  probably  be  impossible.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  to  argue 
from  the  experience  in  the  railway  industry  that  the  same  provisions, 
particularly  when  they  are  expressed  in  identical  language,  would 
operate  in  any  other  industry.  I  would  say  that  any  other  industry 
that  did  not  have  a  long  history  of  relatively  successful  collective 
bargaining,  with  such  machinery  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  could  be 
successful.  It  is  predicated  upon  the  existence  of  strong  national 
oi^anizations  and  upon  the  existence  of  agreements,  almost  upon  the 
existence  of  practically  standard  agreements  throi^hout  the  country. 
In  the  alraence  of  any  such  a  situation  the  provisions  of  the  law  would 
not  be  of  any  material  assistance  in  the  settling  of  labor  controversies. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  provisions,  section  1002  makes  appli- 
cable to  the  maritime  employers  and  employees  all  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  with  the  exception  of  certam  parts  of 
section  2,  section  3,  and  section  10. 

Later  on  in  the  act  section  3  is  referred  to ;  that  is,  section  3  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  is  referred  to  in  section  1005  of  the  bill,  and  in 
that  section  of  the  bill  section  3  of  title  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is 
made  specifically  applicable.  It  has  been  excepted  from  the  earher 
section  and  incorporated  in  the  later  section. 

The  paragraphs  of  section  2,  which  are  included,  are  three  which 
were  left  in  the  act  of  1934  as  a  result  of  the  experience  under  the 
1926  act.  They  relate  primarily  to  the  so-called  "yellow  dog"  con- 
tract and  to  company  unions  and  other  unfair  labor  practices  which 
had  prevailed  up  to  that  time  in  the  railway  industry.  Those  three 
paragraphs  are  specifically  excluded. 

Section  3  of  the  act  which  is  referred  to  and  some  of  its  language 
incorporated  in  this  bill  has  a  specific  significance  in  the  radway 
industry.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  defines  grievances  and  other  dis- 
putes to  be  handled  by  the  adjustment  board  in  a  fairly  specific  way. 
That  is  to  say,  the  term  "grievance"  means  a  dispute  which  arises 
where  an  agreement  exists,  and  disputes  which  do  not  relate  to  basic 
wages,  rules,  or  working  conditions,  but  rather  to  the  application  of 
agreements  in  existence. 

The  term  "grievance"  generally  does  not  mean  that  in  the  maritime 
industry  or  in  any  other  industry  in  which  there  was  any  relatively 
complete  organization.  The  term  "grievance"  would  normally  be 
construed  to  include  unsatisfactory  wages  or  long  hours  or  the  dis- 
charge of  men  for  union  activities,  a  great  many  types  of  complaints 
which  would  not  in  the  railway  industry  be  considered  as  a  grievance 
under  the  terminology  of  the  law. 

The  testimony  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission^ 
on  page  28  of  the  printed  document  which  I  have,  says  [reading]: 

It  should  be  emphaaized  that  this  act  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  labor's  most 
important  weapon,  the  strike.  It  merely  provides  in  the  public  interest  that 
such  weapon  shall  not  be  employed  until  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  by 
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boUi  partieB  to  settle  the  dispute  with  the  assistance,  if  need  be,  of  the  Federal 
Gov^oment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  language  itself  is  not  repeated 
in  the  bill  before  the  committee,  section  3  of  title  I  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  does  actually  limit  and  take  away  with  respect  to  the 
type  of  disputes  there  considered  the  right  of  the  employees  to  strike. 
The  language  which  was  used  this  morning  by  Senator  Vandenberg 
occurs  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  with  reference  to  that  type  of  dispute. 

In  section  3  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  is  specifically  caught 
up  into  this  bill,  paragraph  M,  coming  under  the  fourth  division, 
reads  as  follows,  in  part  [reading]: 

A  copy  of  the  awards  shati  be  furnished  to  the  respective  parties  to  the  cod- 
troversy,  and  the  awards  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties  to  the 
dispute  except  insofar  as  they  shall  contain  a  money  award.  In  case  a  dispute 
ariaea  involving  an  interpretation  of  the  award,  a  division  of  the  board,  upon 
request  of  either  party,  shall  interpret  the  award  in  the  light  of  the  dispute. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  either  party  can  refuse  to  go  through  with 
the  machinery  set  up  in  the  law  if  the  other  party  invokes  the  ma^ 
ebinery.  So  that  in  effect  in  the  railway  industry,  for  the  settling 
of  minor  disputes  arising  out  of  applications  or  interpretations  of 
existing  agreements,  there  is  compulsory  arbitration.  It  escapes  that 
form  only  insofar  as  it  applies  within  the  framework  of  basic  agree- 
ments. 

Applying  that  same  machinery  to  the  maritime  industry,  in  which 
those  basic  agreements  do  not  exist,  there  would  be  no  way  by  which 
the  seamen  or  any  other  group  of  employees  coming  under  the  law 
could  avoid  the  arbitration  of  their  disputes  and  no  way  in  which  thej 
could  avoid  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  decisions  of  the  hoard  if  their 
employer  desired  to  carry  the  dispute  through  this  machinery.  It 
would  be,  I  think,  without  question,  a  compulsory  arbitration  of  dis- 

S)ute8,  and  it  would  mean  that  the  right  to  strike  has  been  taken  away 
rom  them.  That  specific  language  does  mean  it.  A  distinction 
should  be  made,  I  think,  between  an  agreement  accepting  voluntarily 
a  limitation  upon  the  activities  of  the  union  and  a  statement  which 
imposes  externally,  even,  the  same  limitation ;  that  is  t«  say,  a  limitation 
the  same  in  words. 

Most  labor  oi^anizations  are  willing,  where  they  have  normal  collec- 
tive bargaining  relationships  with  an  employer,  to  voluntarily  limit 
their  activities  in  the  character  of  strikes,  boycotts,  and  so  forth, 
where  the  relationships  are  amicable  and  where  collective  bargaining 
has  been  entered  into  for  some  period  of  time.  To  impose  from  the 
outside  the  same  restriction  in  a  situation  where  normal  collective 
baigaining  relations  do  not  e.xKt,  would  be  a  definitely  and  distinctly 
different  thing;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  although  I  am  not  an 
attorney,  that  it  would  come  within  the  prohibition  applied  to  ques- 
tions of  compulsory  arbitration  law.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  a 
statute  would  probably  not  be  constitutional  under  the  decisions  with 
reference  to  such  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  here  have  a  copy  of  the  proposal 
that  Mr.  Emerson  made  this  morning  for  arbitration,  taking  a  section 
out  of  the  standard  agreement?  The  other  reporter  has  taken  it 
away  for  the  record.  Will  you,  before  you  get  through,  say  a  word 
about  that? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  shall  he  very  glad  to  now,  as  we!)  as  I  can  remember 
it.     Ab  a  provision  in  an  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
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plovers  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  model  provision.  It  indicates  a 
wilUn^ess  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  surrender  that  chief  weapon 
of  theirs  and  to  accept  the  findings  of  impartial  persons. 

The  Chairman,  Woiild  not  that  presuppose  some  other  arrange- 
ment to  cover  the  basic  problems  of  wages  and  hours,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes.  I  beleve  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  relationships  and  basic  agreements  covering  them,  but 
not  necessarily  specific  wage  rat^  or  the  methods  of  determining 
wage  rates  and  other  working  conditions.  I  do  not  believe  it  could 
function  in  a  situation  in  which  those  agreements  did  not  exist. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  have  thought  about  it  myself  since  this  morn- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  have  to  bitch  up  with  that  proposal 
of  arbitration  some  of  tbese  basic  things,  would  you  not,  if  you  were 
going  to  write  it  into  law? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  should  say  if  it  were  to  be  written  into  law  with 
any  prospect  of  its  operating  successfully,  it  would  have  to  be  limited- 
to  those  sections  of  the  industry  in  which  collective  bai^aining  rela- 
tionships had  been  stabilized ;  and  then  it  would  be  ineffective,  because 
where  collective-bargaining  provisions  have  been  stabilized,  that  pro- 
vision is  already  in  effect.  I  understand  it  is  in  all  the  agreements, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Yet,  after  all,  even  though  th^e  things  are  estab- 
lished, there  might  be  disputes  even  after  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  There  would  be  certainly  a  wide  variety  of  disputes 
when,  for  example,  wage  rates  were  being  changed.  The  normal 
B£;reenient  is  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee representatives  and  they  will  discuss  and  try  to  arrive  at  an 
t^reement.  Then  there  must  be  some  provision  for  settling  a  dispute 
which  cannot  be  directly  negotiated.  That  is  where  the  arbitration 
provision  read  by  Mr.  Bmerson  this  morning  would  normally  apply 
after  the  parties  had  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  direct  agreement; 
and  in  such  a  situation  I  think  it  indicates  considerable  statesmanshiii 
both  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  that  so  early  in 
the  history  of  collective  bargaining  there  has  been  adopted  that  sort 
of  a  provision. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  was  impressed  by  it  myself. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  bill  before  tne  committee  places  upon  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  maritime  industry  the  duty  of  estabhsh- 
11^  boards  of  adjustment.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  does  not  contain 
any  provision  of  that  sort.  It  seems  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
the  other  provisions  and  may  very  easily  interfere  each  with  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  days  ago  I  read  very  carefully  the  Gufley 
bill,  and  I  can  see  that  this  bill  which  is  before  us  had  the  same  origin 
that  the  Guffey  bill  had.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  detail  where  there  are 
any  differences  between  the  two,  and  I  thought  then  that  there  seemed 
to  be  some  inconsistencies  or  difficulties  which  might  arise  out  of  this 
rather  peculiar  conglomeration. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  beUeve  a  great  deal  of  such  difficulties  will  of  a 
certainty  arise  in  any  attempt  to  adapt  this  kind  of  mfichinery  to  a 
quite  different  line  of  work,  as  this  is.  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  say, 
before  I  go  further  with  my  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  hill,  that 
I  had  a  talk  with  a  man  who  told  me  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
drafting  this  bill,  and  we  discussed  several  features  of  it.  I  firmly 
beheve  that  the  bill  has  several  features  such  as  would  render  it 
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ineffective  in  operation;  but  anything  I  say  I  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
Btrufld  as  implying  any  diabolical  intention 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  should  like  to  have  that  made  clear. 

The  Craibman.  It  is  nice  to  have  before  ub  a  witness  who  desires 
to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  want  to  condemn  the  bill  rather  strongly,  but  in 
doing  so  I  certainly  have  no  intention  to  imply  improper  motives. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  a  judicial  attitude,  one  may  difTer  from 
another  and  still  consider  the  other  man  reasonable  in  his  views. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  bill  as  proposed  contains  several  what  seem  to  be 
very  gross  faults  in  the  way  of  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  the  maritime  industry.  In  particular,  it  proposes  to  estaolish  an 
adjustment  board  under  the  mediation  board  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  and  to  create  it  in  accordance  almost  literally  with  the  terms  of 
■ection  3  of  that  act.  That  section  3  estabhshes  a  board  of  adjustment 
with  specific  divisions.  Those  divisions  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
railway  industry.  Everything  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  tlmt 
adjustment  board  ties  in,  yes,  to  the  last  detail,  with  the  specific 
characteristics  of  the  industry,  such  as  the  employers'  organization, 
and  tlie  employees'  organization,  to  lift  that  method  out  01  the  Rail- 
way liabor  Act  and  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  maritime  industry. 
To  attempt  to  create  an  adjustment  board  witli  four  divisions  wluch 
specifically  deal  with — well,  the  first  division  with  disputes  involving 
train  and  yard  service  employees,  engineers  and  firemen,  and  so  on,  is 
an  illustration  of  the  almost  absurd  misfits  which  are  concealed  behind 
the  general  terms  of  the  bill  now  before  the  committee,  That  is  to  say, 
when  you  simply  take  over  section  3  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  it 
sounds  as  though  you  are  also  taking  over  other  parts  of  the  section; 
and  that  section  is  entirely  inapplicable  so  that  it  would  be  wholly 
meaningless. 

_  Anotjicr  illuBtration  of  the  same  thing,  and  which  I  think  has  more 
signilcance  with  respect  to  the  efTect  01  the  bill,  is  that  this  section  3 
of  TitJe  I  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  in  creating  the  adjustment  board, 
also  establishea  a  method  by  which  representatives  of  employees  shall 
be  selected,  and  in  doin^  so  it  refers  back  to  section  2.  'The  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is,  in  form  at  least,  preserved  by  parts  of  the  bill 
before  the  coniniitteo,  as  to  the  power  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  employee  representatives. 
But  this  ]»articiiliir  section  takes  away  from  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Act  the  power,  or  gives  e-xcluaively  to  the  mediation  board 
the  power,  to  supervise  the  selection  of  employee  representatives. 
It  says  that  the  adjustment  board  will  have  compulsory  arbitration 
power.  The  only  nniitation  upon  the  mediation  boara,  I  mean  in 
the  matter  of  omployoo  representatives,  is  that  contained  in  section  2 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  which  is  referred  to  back  in  section  3. 

Now,  the  parts  of  section  2  which  are  specifically  excluded  in  this 
act,  are  those  which  prevent  the  use  of  yellow-dog  contracts  and 
company  union  representatives,  and  various  other  types  of  employer- 
dominated  boards  or  committees.  So,  a  literal  application  of  this 
bill  would  not  work  out. 

Now,  1  want  to  n^poat  that  I  do  not  think  this  was  with  any  diaboli- 
cal intention.  Un  tho  other  hand,  if  I  had  been  asked  to  draft  a 
law  which  would  leave  wide  open  a  means  of  subjecting  legitimate 
labor  organizations  in  the  industry  to  company-dominated  oi^aniza- 
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tions,  this  is  what  I  would  have  written  into  a  bill.  I  am  sure  th^ 
did  not  liave  that  intention  at  all,  and  yet  they  could  not  have  better 
accomplished  it. 

These  three  paragraphs  are  among  the  ones  which  were  introduced 
into  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  1924,  as  well  as  before  that  time,  but 
from  1926  to  1934  there  existed  in  the  railway  industry  a  great  many 
company  unions,  many  of  them  financed  by  railway  managements. 
They  could  not  be  eliminated  under  the  1926  statute,  although  for- 
merly at  least  they  were,  even  though  in  violation  of  law,  or  I  would  say 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  As  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
these  company  unions,  the  most  of  the  macliinery  for  the  handling  of 
disputes  was  bogging  down,  and  the  demand  for  a  modification  of  the 
law  became  so  great  that  in  1934  both  of  the  particular  provisions 
were  inserted.  And  they  are  now  excluded  from  this  act.  So,  if  the 
bill  were  adopted,  and  otherwise  were  not  objectionable,  it  would 
carry  forward  all  the  difhcultios  in  the  law  before  the  1934  amendments:. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  order  to  be  remedied,  in  accordance  with 
tite  action  we  took  then,  we  would  have  to  reinsert  them,  wouldn't  we, 
and  even  then  wc  would  be  in  trouble,  you  say? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir.  But  that  particular  insertion  would  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  gravest  abuses  in  the  railway  industry,  and 
th^  would  stUl  not  be  applicable. 

The  final  section  of  the  law  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion— or,  rather,  before  that  there  is  one  discrepancy  that  illustrates 
generally  the  impossibility  of  transferrii^  such  a  statute  as  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  The  bill  before  the  committee  would  leave  in 
effect,  or  rather  would  make  applicable  to,  the  maritime  industry 
section  2,  paragraph  8,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  It  would  not 
apply;  in  fact,  it  would  specifically  except  paragraphs  4,  5,  and  9, 
but  section  8,  which  would  apply,  requires  that  the  carriers  post  a 
notice  which  will  show  the  contents  of  paragraphs  4  and  5,  which  are 
specifically  excluded  from  this  act. 

And  that  sort  of  thing  exists  throughout  this  b0.  It  would  take 
considerable  time  to  point  out  the  thousand-and-one  inconsistencies 
contained  in  it.  But  the  final  point  I  should  hke  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  is  that  section  1007  says: 

Except  as  provided  in  tiiis  title  witli  respect  to  maritime  employers  and  their 
employees,  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  amend  any  provision 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  to  restrict  the  powers  and  duties  conlerred 
upon  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  said  Act. 

I  understand  that  that  was*  expected  to  save  most  of  the  func- 
tions now  being  exercised  by  the  Board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
actual  application  of  such  a  statute  to  the  handling  of  labor  disputes, 
almost  inevitably  there  will  be  a  border  zone,  and  probably  a  border 
zone  so  wide  that  it  could  include  all  disagreements  that  might  come 
under  the  law,  in  which  cose  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boards,  or  the  Mediation 
Board,  or  the  Adjustment  Board,  had  jurisdiction.  Inevitably  there 
would  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  various  agencies 
should  handle  a  dispute.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  calculated 
to  increase  friction  than  to  have  simultaneous  jurisdiction  by  two  or 
more  governmental  t^encies,  because  each  party  would  try  to  carry 
his  dispute  to  this  one  or  that  one  which  he  thought  might  more  satis- 
factorily b 
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The  Chairman.  It  ia  only  human,  I  take  it,  that  they  would  try  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  should  think  they  would  be  not  only  human  in 
trying  to  go  as  far  as  they  could,  but  that  they  would  try  to  take  it  to 
the  best  court  they  could  find. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Oliver.  These  particular  points — and  thev  are  only  a  part  of 
those  I  think  might  properly  be  considered — lead  I  think  to  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  this  biJI  attempts  an  impossible  thing — to  Uft 
from  one  industry  specific  details  of  machinery  which  have  been 
evolved  in  40  years  of  collective  bargaining,  and  apply  it  to  another 
industry,  which  is  very  different  in  that  there  has  been  no  collective 
bai^aining  and  where  the  most  of  the  specific  provisions  are  wholly 
inapplicable. 

In  the  second  place,  even  though  such  an  application  were  possible, 
the  bill  contains,  in  the  specific  provisions,  elements  which  would  defeat 
the  purpose  that  I  believe  underlies  the  attempt  here.  That  is,  that 
it  would  create  a  greater  degree  of  friction,  would  interfere  with  an 
amicable  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  industry,  and  would  probably 
promote  all  the  undesirable  conditions  that  would  otherwise  be  ehmi- 
nated  in  a  slow  evolution  of  coUective-bai^aining  relationships. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  other  particular  point  I  wish  to 
bring  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Maloney.  Mr.  Oliver,  have  you  ever  bad  any  connection 
;at  all  with  the  shipping  industry? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Only  externally. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  meant  internally. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  a  union.  I  have 
worked  for  some  organizations;  yes. 

Senator  Maloney.  You  indicated  that  you  had  not  covered  ali  the 
jjoints  of  the  bill  that  you  thought  might  need  correction. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  wondered  if  you  would  like  to  submit,  later 
<on,  something  to  the  committee  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  could  draw  up  a  list  of  similar  inconsistencies. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  think  tJiat  would  be  a  good  thii^  for  you  to 
ido. 

Senator  Ellender.  That  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  was  waiting  to 
suggest  it. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  think  that  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  if  the  committee  so  desires. 
I  think,  however,  such  suggestions  would  only  go  to  the  point  of 
showing  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  such  things.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  correct  this  bill  in  all  its  detaifs  so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  to  this  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  section,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir.  However,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that  if  you 
wish  it  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Senator  Maloney  particularly  wishes  you 
to  do  that. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  wish  you  would. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  impressed  this  morning,  Mr.  Oliver,  with 
section  8,  I  think  it  was,  of  the  standard  agreement.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  that  might  be  hitched  up  to  some  method  of  handling  things 
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that  might  give  us  a  more  simple  procedm-e.  It  is  very  important  if 
we  can  to  have  some  arrangement  by  which  these  ships  may  continue 
to  operate  when  there  are  disputes.  If  you  are  going  to  nave  a  sit- 
down  and  trouble  every  littie  while,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  annoy- 
ing. I  had  a  telegram  today  from  the  west  coast  about  a  tie-up  out 
there.  Of  course,  it  is  intolerable  to  have  that  kind  of  thing  going 
on  and,  unless  we  can  find  some  way  to  avoid  it  and  bring  about 
peace,  we  have  no  encouragement  to  spend  money  in  order  to  develop 
a  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  should  not  like  to  venture  a  su^estion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  having  all  of  your  experience,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  you 
might  find  some  method  along  this  fine:  That,  insofar  as  the  bill  con- 
tains the  posiiibilities  of  limiting  governmental  aid  to  shipowners, 
such  aid  m^ht  be  extended  only  to  those  maritime  employers  who 
have  collective- bargaining  relations  with  their  employees,  mcluding 
this  nonatrike  proviso. 

Senator  Maloney.  I  wish  you  would  offer  such  an  amendment  in 
your  language  for  our  consideration. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Maloney.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Oliver  is  pretty  conserva- 
tive, and  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  do  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  one  could  hold 
another  view  and  still  not  Be  guilty  of  perversity. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  heard  that  discussion  this  moromg,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  to  a  man  of  your  wide  exnerienco  and  knowl- 
edge that  people  with  the  background  of  trade  unionists  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  understand  the  fine  distinctions  contained  in  lan- 
guage that  may  be  considered  clear  to  a  person  of  your  position. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  ill-feeling  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  who  would  fike  to 
be  heard  this  afternoon?  [A  pause,  without  response.]  What  about 
Mr.  Lundeberg?    Will  he  be  here  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Patrick  B.  Whalen.  There  were  two  or  three  men  flying 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  including  one  of  the  officers  off  of  the  steam- 
ship Hoover.  They  were  supposed  to  be  here  yesterday,  but  I  have 
not  as  yet  heard  of  their  arrival. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1  certainly  hope  they  won't  be  caught  in 
any  crash. 

Mr,  Whalen.  Will  it  be  all  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  get  word 
from  them  that  they  are  on  the  way  down  here,  or  somewhere,  like 
Cheyenne,  for  them  to  come  before  the  committee  at  some  later 
date? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  we  want  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  hear  them.  The  only  thing  to  be 
considered  is  that  there  is  difficulty  about  getting  the  attendance  of 
members  of  the  committees.  You  see,  the  members  of  these  com- 
mittees are  also  on  other  Senate  committees,  and  it  is  oftentimes 
difficult  to  get  them  together. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  anxious,  and  should  like  to  say  to 
the  committees  at  this  time,  that  we  want  to  begin  to  write  up  this 
bill  pretty  soon.  There  are  controversial  matters,  perhaps  outside 
of  the  matters  we  have  been  discussing  today,  but  I  think  the  most 
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of  the  bill  is  noncontroversial.  I  think  we  will  find  when  we  get 
down  to  it  that  we  will  have  no  trouble.  We  will  be  glsd,  however, 
to  hear  others  if  they  care  to  epeak  today. 

Senator  Donahey.  On  the  merits  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chajruan,  On  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  on  other  features  of 
the  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  urge  any  witnesses  to  appear,  but  if  they  are 
so  disposed  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  them  now.  [A  pause,  without 
response.]  Well,  then,  I  think  you  better  let  us  know  when  Mr. 
Lundebeig  wUl  be  here. 

Mt.  Whalen,  I  will  do  that  as  soon  as  I  leave  the  committee 
room  and  can  get  in  touch  with  those  people. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     We  will  stand  adjourned  at  this  time. 

(Thereupon,  at  4:45  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  II,  1938,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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saturday,  january  is,  1938 

United  States  Sbnatr, 

Committer  on  Commeiice,  and 

Committee  on  Education  and  Laboh, 

"Wanhington,  J).  C. 
TJio  committoeH  met  in  exeeufivo  seijsioii  at  10 :  30  a,  m.,  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  in  the  committee  nK)m  of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  in  the  Capitol,  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  (chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce)  presiding, 

STATEKENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  H.  A.  WILET,  MEHBER  OF  THE 
UNITES  STATES  HARITIHE  COMMISSION,  WASHINGTON,  S.  C. 

The  CiiAinMAN,  We  have  l)efor(^  us  a  matter  in  connection  with 
the  tniininf^  of  tutamen.  We  have  several  plans  i)roposed.  We  have 
lia<l  file  plan  pn»posed,  as  spoken  of  in  tne  report  of  the  Maritime 
CominisHion;  we  nave  had  the  plan  which  is  provided  for  in  the 

Sanding  hill;  we  have  a  plan  which  was  prosentetl  to  us  by  the 
oast  (Juard.  And  I  know  that  Admiral  Wiley  has  given  more  study 
to  this  ]>ri)hlem  of  training  mmmen  than  anybody  else  in  the  (Jovern- 
ment;  it  seems  to  mo  that  ho  lias.  Admiral,  we  would  appreciate  it  if, 
in  yoitr  own  way,  yon  would  present  any  matters  that  you  have  in 
mind,  that  might  bo  of  interest. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  WJiere  shall  I  begin,  sir? 

The  CuAiBMAN.  Anywhere  you  like.  I  know  that  you  have  a 
plan  which  you  have  had  in  mind  for  a  long  time.  And  it  in  very 
important  to  this  coniinitUMt,  not  only  in  connection  with  this  bill, 
but  also  in  relation  to  our  other  duties,  to  do  what  we  can  to  promote 
the  pmpcr  training  of  scanien. 

Hear  Admiral  Wii,ev,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  htonglit  here, 
for  the  informalion  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a  very  com- 
plete plan  wlii<;h  you  might  study  at  your  leisure,  if  you  desire.  I 
think  there  are  six  co[)ies  of  it,  as  contained  in  this  very  complete 
folder,  which  I  shall  leave  with  you. 

Tile  CiiAinMAN.  Yes. 

Rear  Admiral  Wii.ky.  It  gives  this  plan  very  clearly, 

■The  ('iiAiDMATj,  Does  this  oulline  the  ])lan? 

Rear  Admiral  Wii.ky,  Yes;  it  outlines  the  entire  plan. 

The  plan  conHiKtH  of  two  parts.  One  is  the  training  of  recruits 
for  I  ycin-,  iM'giTniing  with  a  training  station.  And,  of  course,  a 
training  wtation  is  necessai'y  for  the  proper  training  of  recruits; 
because  tliey  are  drawn  from  all  classes,  and  the  first  essential  for 
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traiDine  is  to  teach  young  men  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to  take 
■care  of  their  outfits.  It  was  proposed  that  we  should  use  Hoffman 
Island,  in  New  York  Harbor, 

The  Chairhan.  Perhaps  not  all  the  members  of  the  conunittee 
are  familiar  with  Hoffman  Island.  Will  you  state  for  the  record 
■where  Hoffman  Island  is,  and  its  size,  and  so  forth? 

Bear  Admiral  Wiley.  It  is  a  small  island  south  of  the  Quaran- 
tine Station,  off  Staten  Island.  The  island  was  formerly  used  as  a 
quarantine  station,  and  is  very  complete  for  our  purpose,  because  it 
has  15  buildings,  I  believe. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  have  a  blueprint  showing  the  general 
lay-out  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Yes;  that  is  contained  in  that  folder  I  am 
leaving  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  an  aerial  photograph  of  it,  as  well? 

Sear  Admiral  Wiley,  Yes,    I  will  leave  this  with  you,  too. 

This  property  is  being  held  by  the  I*rocurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  he  turned  over  to  us — that  is  to  say,  turned 
over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  if  and  when  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission indicates  that  it  desires  it  or  requests  it  to  be  turned  over. 
And  of  course  that  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  Congress 
authorizes  this  training,  or  not. 

This  training  under  consideration  is  divided  into  3  months  at  the 
training  stations  where,  as  I  say,  young  men  will  be  taught  to  take 
€are  ot  themselves,  and  be  set  up  properly  and  get  general  training 
along  that  line.  The  other  9  months  would  be  on  board  ship.  Our 
idea  is  that  there  are  only  two  agencies  in  the  United  States  that 
are  properly  equipped  to  train  seamen:  One  is  the  Navy,  and  the 
other  is  the  Coast  Guard, 

I  am  speaking  for  myself,  but  I  am  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
there  is  a  unanimity  in  the  Commission  in  regard  to  this  question  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  being  the  proper  agency  for  the  training,  I  think 
that  the  reason  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  better  agency  is  because  the 
Coast  Guard's  duties  are  such  that  it  is  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  merchant  marine,  I  might  say  that  I  am  the  Commissioner 
who  has  given  the  most  attention  to  this  problem,  this  being  a  part 
of  my  job. 

As  I  say,  the  Coast  Guard  is  in  intimate  contact  with  the  mer- 
chant marine,  and  is  working  very  closely  with  the  mei-chant  marine 
all  the  time.  The  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  men  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  at  sea,  is  such  that  they  certainly  make  hardy  sailors.  They 
have  this  ice  patrol,  they  rescue  the  sailors  of  wrecked  ships,  they 
blow  up  derelicts,  they  engage  in  lifesaving.  Certainly  no  duties  at 
sea  can  be  more  conducive  to  making  hardy  sailors  than  those. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Navy  is  entirely  a  military  institution. 
When  the  Navy  goes  to  sea,  it  goes  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  military 
drill.  The  ships  of  the  Navy  usually  go  in  formation;  it  is  the 
Navy's  job  to  work  along  such  lines  as  military  drill  and  tactics. 
They  have  to  be  constantly  maneuvering,  when  they  go  to  sea.  The 
Coast  Guard  does  not  stress  so  much  the  military  part  of  their 
training;  their  military  training  is  incidental,  whereas  in  the  Navy 
it  is  the  principal  thing.     The  Navy  could  not  be  efficient  otherwise, 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  either  the  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard 
is  eminently  fitted  to  carry  out  this  training  for  seamen,  becausa 
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they  are  doing  it  constantly,  with  rather  marked  success;  tlieir  whole 
personnel  is  practically  built  from  the  ground  up. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  men  in  the  faculty  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  are  experienced  merchantmen  and  men  who  have  sailed  vessels? 

Eear  Admiral  Wilet.  I  understand  that  approximately  9  percent 
of  their  warrant  officers  and  chief  petty  officers  are  ex-merchantmen. 

Of  course,  being  a  Navy  man,  I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  the  Navy 
is  not  fitted  for  this  task,  because  unfjuestionably  it  is  eminently 
fitted  for  it.     But  I  know  there  is  opposition  to  the  military  training. 

In  addition  to  this  training  of' recruits  for  1  year,  our  plan  con- 
templates training  of  the  presently  engaged  merchant  marine  per- 
sonnel for  30  days  a  year  for  such  of  them  who  enroll.  They  have 
to  be  regarded  as  fit  for  enrollment;  and  they  get  a  bonus  of  1 
month's  pay  each  year  for  3  years,  if  they  take  the  training  for  1 
month. 

Senator  Clark.  That  would  mean  a  month  off  and  13  montlis'  pay 
during  each  year  of  those  3  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  Well,  they  would  get  their  pay  as  seamen. 
And  when  I  say  "seamen,"  that  includes  all  the  various  departments 
and  ratings;  that  term  is  used  generally,  in  that  connection,  as  ail 
inclusive:  They  get  their  pay  as  merchant  seamen,  and  then  get 
the  pay  of  the  ratine  to  which  they  are  assigned  as  enrolled  men  in  , 
the  Coast  Guard.  &)  that  is  a  bonus  of  1  month's  pay  for  each  of 
the  30-day  periods  for  each  of  the  3  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  necessitate  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  operators  of  the  merchant  ships,  would  it  not?  They  would 
pay  that  month's  wages,  while  the  men  were  undergoing  this  train- 
ing? 

Bear  Admiral  Wilet.  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  about  coopera- 
ion  in  that  respect,  sir. 

Now,  I  do  not  consider  tlie  question  of  whether  the  unions  are 
good  unions  or  bad  unions;  that  is  immaterial  so  far  as  this  par- 
ticular point  is  concerned.  I  think  we  all  acknowledge  that  train- 
ing is  essential.  It  is  certainly  considered  very  essential  to  make  sea- 
men in  the  Naw,  and  certainly  they  could  not  have  good  seamen  in 
the  Coast  Guard  unless  some  preliminarv  training  is  pro^nded.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  training  is  just  this:  That  in  time,  you  are  going 
to  raise  the  standards  of  skill,  so  that  seamen  know  their  jobs 
thoroughly ;  and  then  we  are  going  to  have  these  men  in  the  enrolled 
service,  which  we  call  the  United  States  Maritime  Service.  Of 
tourse,  in  time  that  will  also  furnish  a  large  number  of  trained 
men,  and  a  larger  number  than  can  possibly  w  furnished  by  simply 
a  training  system  which  undertakes  to  train  500  young  men  a  year. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  maritime  service  who  need  training.  They  are  not  sea- 
men.   And  I  say  that  with  no  reflection  upon  them  as  such. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  realj  up-to-date  merchant  marine,  then 
the  personnel  problem,  to  my  mind,  is  the  paramount  issue.  You 
tan  get  all  the  ships  that  you  need;  if  there  is  not  money  from 
private  enterprise  to  build  them,  then  the  Government  is  authorized 
to  build  them.  But  you  cannot  buy  talent  unless  you  train  it  your- 
self.   That  is  the  whole  idea  of  the  training. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  plan  contemplate  doing  away  with  the 
State  schoolships? 
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Rear  Admiral  Wiley,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  train  officers,  I  assume? 

Kear  Admiral  Wilet.  That  is  the  principal  source  of  the  officer 
material ;  we  regard  it  so. 

Oh,  no ;  we  have  no  thought  of  doing  away  with  the  State  school- 
ships.  Of  course  this  is  all  in  the  formative  stage:  in  the  future,  it 
may  be  considered  desirable  to  introduce  a  National  Marine  Academy,. 
wluch  might  take  the  place  of  the  State  schoolships.  But  we  are 
not  advocating  that  at  this  time. 

Now,  that  13  the  outline  of  the  requirements,  as  I  think  the  train- 
ing should  be  handled.  I  have  read  the  bill  that  is  introduced  here, 
sir;  and  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so,  I  would  suggest  a 
change  of  section  216. 

The  Chairman,  Is  that  the  Treasury  bill? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  No  ;  this  is  your  bill,  3078. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  sent  down  to  me  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
was  it  not? 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  No;  by  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  Maritime  Commission? 

Rear  Admiral  AVilet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  effect  of  the  suggestion  wjiich  you 
have  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  I  make  the  suggestion  that  if  training  is 
to  be  undertaken,  then  the  Coast  Guard  should  be  named  as  the 
proper  agency  for  doing  the  training. 

The  Chairman,  And  you  suggest  naming  it  in  that  section? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Yes;  in  section  216. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  suggesting  the  language  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  be  on  page  31,  and  would  be  a  new 
section  216? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley,  No  ;  that  is  just  substituting  certain 
language  for  some  of  the  language  as  it  is  here,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  The  idea  is  this:  Wliile  tlie  bill  as  drawn 
says  that  any  Government  agencies  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
if  I  were  in  charge  of  the  Coast  Guard,  T  certainly  would  not  want 
the  responsibility,  under  the  direction  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
of  doing  this  training,  or  starting  out  to  do  this  training  unless  it; 
were  specifically  stated  in  the  act  of  Congress  that  this  was  the 
agency  to  be  employed.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  tliis  Maritime 
Commission  is  a  continuing  agency,  but  the  personnel  is  not;  the 
personnel  will  be  changing. 

The  Chairman,  And  the  policies  might  change? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  The  policies  will  change,  witli  the  chang- 
ing personnel.  While  the  Coast  Guard  might  start  out  and  do  a 
good  job — and  I  am  sure  they  always  would  do  a  good  job,  myself — 
why,  new  commissioners  in  tliere  might  say,  "WelL  now.  wliy  should 
we  not  set  up  an  agency  or  bureau  within  this  Commission,  to  do. 
this  job?" 

And  it  would  not  be  very  successful;  tliese  agencies  within 
agencies,  you  know,  are  not  a  very  good  idea,  it  seems  to  ine. 

Certainlj;  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  logical  choice;  it  is  logical  to 
use  sometlling  tliat  has  been  successful,  rather  than  to  go  to  work  to 
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set  up  something  new.  and  perhaps  change  your  methods  and  throw 
something  out.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  cannot  avoid 
|K)litics  coming  into  this  sort  of  thing.  I  do  not  use  that  expression 
in  any  deprecatory  sense  at  all;  I  mean  that  so  many  people  have 
their  own  particular  friends  that  I  should  imagine  you  gentlemen 
would  be  annoyed  to  death. 

That  is  about  alt  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  did  you  read  the  Treasury  bill,  that  they 
sent  down  here? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  That  is  the  bill  that  we  worked  out,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  impression  I  got  about  that  bill  was  that 
it  was  too  specific;  it  went  into  too  much  detail,  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  I  thought  that  it  did  not  leave  enough  imagination  to  the  faculty. 
What  did  you  think  of  that? 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  Insofar  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  not 
versed  in  framing  legislation.  Personally,  I  think  that  the  fewer 
-details  contained  m  any  legislative  act,  the  better. 

Of  course,  Senator,  a  gSad  deal  of  that  bill,  as  submitted  to  you, 
deals  with  a  bill  that  was  introduced  by  Senator  Gibson,  but  simply 
proposes  a  little  diffei-ent  language. 

It  Itas  reference  to  Senator  GilSon's  bill  in  regard  to  putting  Coast 
Guard  officers  on  board  of  our  merchant  ships  whenever  deemed  de- 
sirable by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  point  I  desire  to  make,  sir,  is  that  if  you  are  going  to  recom- 
mend tnis  training,  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  think  that  just  the 
training  of  500  young  men  would  suffice.  For  when  you  take  500 
men  to  a  training  scnool,  perhaps  400  or  350  of  them  will  finish 
the  year's  course,  oecause  they  drop  out  for  various  reasons,  as  you 
know,  with  casualties  of  different  kinds.  And  in  my  opinion,  the 
training  of  500  young  men  each  year  will  not  accomplish  your  pur- 
pose; you  have  to  couple  up  that  training  with  maritime  service, 

I  should  like  to  read  to"  you  these  changes  that  I  have  suggested 
in  section  216. 

The  CHAntHAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Rear  Admiral  WmET.  Those  suggested  changes  are  as  follows 
[reading] ; 

Sec.  216.  (a)  The  Commission  ia  hereby  authoriaed  and  directed  to  establish 
&  system  for  the  training  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  serve  as  licensed 
and  unllceosed  personnel  on  American  merchaot  vessels  to  be  administered  b; 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  which  ma.v  employ  as  lustruotors,  on  a  con- 
tract or  fee  tiasis,  such  qualified  licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  as  tlie  United  States  Coast  Guard  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  iBirifose  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  under  such  rules 
and  r^ulations  as  it  may  prescrihe.  to  establish  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service  which  shall  be  administered  b.v  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
consist  of  such  licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  as  may  be  enrolled  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Then  there  is  introduced  here  the  ranks,  grades,  ratings— -which  is 
contained  in  your  bill — and  pa^  during  training  periods  for  the 
personnel  o£  the  Merchant  Marine  Service,  and  tlie  statement  that 
these  ranks,  giades.  ratings,  pJiv,  and  so  forth,  "shall  be  the  same 
as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  oe  prescribed  for  the  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard." 

The  whole  object  of  these  changes  that  I  have  suggested,  here,  is 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  legislation  that  the  Coast  Guard,  acting  onder 
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the  direction  of  the  Commission  and  for  the  Commission,  shall  be 
the  agencv  to  do  this  training,  and  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
shall  oe  tne  agency  to  pay  the  bills.    That  is  the  whole  idea. 

I  understana  there  has  been  no  opposition;  in  fact  there  has  been 
marked  approval  by  certain  unions  or  the  spokesmen  for  certain 
unions,  with  regard  to  a  system  of  training. 

The  Chairman,  Yes.  They  propose  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  representatives  of  the  unions,  I  take  it,  or  at  least  the 
representatives  of  seamen,  should  be  brought  together  to  organize 
a  school. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  In  that  letter  to  you,  in  answer  to  a  request 
by  you,  1  have  said  that  I  did  not  think  a  set-up  like  that  would 
work.  And  here  are  the  reasons  why  I  think  such  a  set-up  will  not 
work: 

First,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a  board  or  commission,  as 
proposed  for  the  service,  would  be  at  h11  .harmonious. 

The  Chairman.  Befoi-e  you  make  your  statement,  let  us  put  in 
the  record  what  the  recommendation  was,  so  that  one  who  read  this 
record  of  today  may  know  what  it  is  you  are  discussing.  That 
matter  is  contained  on  page  433  of  the  testimony  of  Mr,  Emerson. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

(a)  The  CommisBion  ia  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  board 
ot  10  members.  5  persous  to  be  representatives  of  the  Commission  and  5  per^ 
SODS  to  be  representatives  of  tbe  labor  organizations  involved,  which  board 
shall  establish,  onder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  prescribe,  a  system 
for  the  training  of  citizens  ot  the  United  Slates  to  serve  as  licensed  and  un- 
licensed personnel  on  American  merchant  vessels.  «nd  shall  employ  as  in- 
structors such  qualified  licensed  and  unlicensed  perBoiniel  from  the  merchant 
marine  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(5)  The  board  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  determine  the  number  of  persons 
to  1>e  enrolled  for  such  training,  to  fis  the  rates  of  pay  of  such  persons,  and  to 
prescribe  such  courses  and  periods  of  training,  as  in  Its  discretion  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  trained  and  efficient  merchant,  marine  personnel;  provided, 
however : 

(1)  Tbat  In  the  enrollment  for  such  training,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
those  persons  who  have  been  employed  in  the  merchant  marine  as  seamen  and 
who  do  not  meet  the  standards  required  by  the  present  laws  or  who  desire 
further  trainiug; 

(2)  The  rates  of  pay  for  the  persons  enrolled  for  training  and  for  the  prac- 
tical Instructors  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  prevailing  wages  for  similar  class 
of  work  In  the  merchant  marine  and  for  theoretical  instructors,  the  rates  of 
pay  may  be  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis. 

Keai"  Admiral  Wiubt.  Yes ;  his  recommendation  was  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  10  members,  with  five  of  them  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commission  and  five  to  be  representatives  of  the 
labor  organizations  involved,  and  that  this  board  would  establish 
the  system  of  training  for  licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel  on 
American  merchant  vessels,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  was  his  recommendation.  I  take  it  that 
you  are  going  to  present  to  us  your  objections  to  that  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  I  consider  that  such  a  set-up  will  not  work, 
for  the  following  reasons : 

First,  it  is  highly  improbable  tliat  such  a  board  or  commission,  as 
proposed,  for  the  supervision  of  this  training  would  be  at  all 
harmonioiiB. 

Second,  even  if  harmonious,  it  would  have  to  set  up  a  large  staff 
to  carry  on  the  actual  training  and  this  st&S  would  be  composed  of 
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meii  olioHPH  liy  tlie  tiiiions.  Tho  qiipstion  iititiivally  ariscR,  what 
iniionsf  Tlip  Niitiniml  MnntiitH'  Union  dofs  Tiot  icprewiit  all  aea- 
nieii.  honce  iiioi-e  si  I'if e. 

Tliirdf  it  <1ix>k  not  follow  tliat  menibei-8  of  unions,  even  if  of  Brat- 
clawi  ohIiIht  im  »(>Hni<»i.  wuiild  he  fp)ocl  inatrnctorti  for  trainin}{  othern. 

Font-Ill,  It  BM'irm  illogical  to  set  up  an  untried  auency  at  f^roat  ex- 
pense to  train  sc^amcn,  th(^  indivitUial  niembei's  01  which  may  each 
nave  diffor^'nt  ideaH  and  thcmfni-o  apt  not  to  do  a  (loud  job,  when 
thero  Hri>  existing  Federal  a^f-ncies  fully  e<tui]>ped  to  do  the  training 
and  by  long  (•xperience  have  had  marked  uncceHtt  in  ho  doing. 

I  thefefoiT  feel  that  if  training  of  fresli  yonng  men  for  the  mer- 
chant Hcrvice  is  Ut  be  undpi*taken,  and  thin  titiiuing  augmented  by 
the  trniniiig  of  presently  engaged  seamen,  it  should  Ixj  done  by  either 
tile  Na\y  or  tlie  Coast  Guard.  It  should  be  i-einembered  that  train- 
ing ha»  two  objectives:  First,  to  raise  the  standards  of  skill  and 
thereby  thciroughly  teath  seamen  their  jobs;  and  second,  to  instill 
into  tlieni  a  liigli  Hcnse  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  their  calling  and 
proni]>t  obedience  to  the  ordei's  of  the  nnisler  and  the  oflicei's  placed 
ovei'  llieni.  Itiith  tlie  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  are  eminently 
fitted  fur  dtiitig  tliif,  in  fact  are  doing  it  ccmstnntl^  for  the  respec- 
tive H<-i-vii'e!<.  1  for  one,  and  I  feel  justified  in  saying  my  associates 
on  the  Maritime  Conuiiission  ai-e  in  nrcoitl,  pivfer  the  Coast  Gnard 
for  the  [iiirpiisc  of  Iniiiiing  for  the  merchant  service  for  tlie  fol- 
lowing reasons;  First,  the  (.\)ast  Gnard  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
meiTliant  niai-ine;  second,  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard  at  sea  ar© 
such  that  by  their  very  natui-e,  such  as  the  ice  patrol,  aiding  ships 
in  distress,  i-esciiing  seamen,  destroying  derelicts,  and  so  ftirtli,  pro- 
duce liardy  snihn-s;  and  third,  the  Coast  (inard  iloes  not  and  cannot 
«niphasi:te  the  military  as  the  Navy  does  and  sliould.  Tlie  latter 
is  a  purely  military  organization  uiid  at  sea  carries  on  purely  mili- 
tary routine  as  it  shonlil  to  1k'  efficient,  wliich  it  is.  Wtiile  each  of 
these  st'i'vices  nuiintains  disci]>line,  the  Coast  Guard  is  freer  to  givB 
more  attention  to  the  job  of  training  than  the  Navy  is. 

Ill  a<ldilion.  I  may  say  lliiit  the  more  the  Navy  kwps  away  fi-om 
side  issues,  the  better  it  is;  they  have  enoui[h  t<i  do  with  their  own 
jobs..  Ami  this  pro|K)sed  training  job  is  right  in  line  with  tlie  Coast 
Guard's  duties. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  1«'  reniemliered  that  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  building  ui>  a  great  defensive  se!i  {x)wer,  of  which  the 
meit'luinl  murine  must  iie  repiitled  as  an  essential  part.  It  is  iin- 
questionaldy.  iheiffoi-e,  a  Federal  function  to  see  tliat  this  auxiliary 
is  efficient,  not  only  for  cnrrving  on  commei-cial  functions  but  to  be 
i-eady  to  take  it«  place  in  the  peifonnance  <if  the  essential  duties 
of  a  "naval  auxiliary  in  time  of  emergency. 

The  CiiAiitMAN.  Why  do  you  say  that  a  iner<'hant  marine  is  essen- 
tial to  tlie  developmeut  of  a  navy? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley,  It  is  a  part  of  sea  i«)wpr;  you  cannot  run 
the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  without  auxiliaries. 

Tln'  Chaihman.  I  saw  a  statement,  yesterday,  that  the  Navy 
would  need  LliOO  merchant -marine  vessels,  in  order  to  carry  on  its 
activities  pnippilv. 

Hejir  Admiral  Wiley.  Of  cmirse,  I  am  a  little  out  of  tonch  with  the 
latest  n'(]uiivmeiils  of  tlie  Navy  in  that  I'csiwct.    But  at  least,  they 
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need  a  very  efficient,  modern  merchant  service,  with  proper  propor- 
tions, as  auxiliaries. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  you  say  that  they  need  it,  do  you  mean  it 
is  absolutely  essential  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wh-et,  Absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance or  tlie  proper  use  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  emergency.  You 
cannot  get  along  without  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  have  enough  ships  under  the  American 
flag  today,  to  render  that  auxiliary  service  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  We  do  not  have  enough  modem  ships;  we 
are  very  deficient  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  417,000  tons  of  all  sizes  of  merchant; 
ships  under  10  years  of  age,  and  that  is  all  we  have. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Of  course  that  includes  all  sizes,  and  ships 
of  varying  tonnages. 

The  Chairman.  However,  the  total  is  only  41  ships. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  British  have  704  ships,  Germany  132, 
Japan  116,  France  64,  Italy  42,  and  the  United  States  41. 

Then,  as  regards  tonnage,  the  Britisli  have  4,407,000  tons;  Ger- 
many, 947,000;  Japan,  740,000;  France,  500,000 ;  Italy,  433,000:  and 
the  United   States,  417,000 — one-tenth  of  the  Britisn  strength. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  If  our  Navy  is  equal  to  the  British 
Navy  in  tonnage  but  our  merchant  marine  is  only  one-tenth  of  the 
British  merchant  marine,  is  that  difference  great  enough  to  make 
oiir  Navy  less  effective  than  the  British  Navy? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley,  Speaking  as  a  merchant  marine  commis- 
sioner, I  prefer  not  to  give  any  expert  opinion  on  that. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Would  we  have  competition  with  the 
transport  service,  in  getting  ships,  in  case  we  should  have  a  large 
task  to  do  again  ?    The  Army  also  needs  transports,  of  course. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Yes,  And  they  are  very  badly  off,  so  far 
as  transports  are  concerned. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  So  if  we  went  to  war  tomorrow,  we 
would  have  to  make  as  many  mistakes  as  we  made  during  the  World 
War.  in  view  of  that  situation  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  We  would  have  to  have  many  more  ships. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  that  would  mean  that  we  would 
probably  get  emotional  and  build  more  ships? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley,  Very  likely. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  our  difficulties  today  is  that  we  built  poor 
ships  during  the  World  War,  and  now  we  are  having  difficulty 
getting  rid  of  them  or  trying  to  use  them. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  During  the  World  War,  those  of  us 
who  saw  the  mobilization  in  its  various  phases,  and  then  in  later 
years  the  bringing  together  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  learned  that 
so  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned,  they  have  actually  learned  some- 
thirig,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  in  the 
way  of  handling  and  organizing  men.  Could  we  say  the  same  of 
the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  and  other  marine  organizations?  .Could 
we  do  a  job  today,  comparatively  as  much  better  as  the  job  the 
Army  did  in  connection  with  the  setting  up  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps, 
do  you  believe? 
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Rear  Admiral  Wilet,  Well,  I  sliould  think  we  should;  we  are 
not  very  good  if  we  could  not. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  We  have  increased  personnel  efficiency, 
have  we? 

Kear  Admiral  Wilet.  Oh,  undoubtedly  we  have,  I  think.  I  think 
the  Navy's  personnel  efficiency  is  becoming  greater  all  the  time. 
Of  course,  I  nave  been  out  of  tne  active  service  for  9  years ;  but  that 
is  my  belief  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Could  you  say  that  for  our  merchant 
marine,  too  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wm:i'.  Today? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Yes;  comparatively  speaking? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.     No,  sir. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  has  not  kept  up  the  pace  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  No.  I  think  a  great  many  good  seamen 
have  left  the  sea. 

And  in  that  connection,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  consider 
the  officers  as  well  as  the  seamen.  I  do  not  think  the  officers  are  up 
to  the  mark.  There  is  so  much  div^ion  of  authority,  you  know, 
that  no  one  agency  is  responsible  for  these  things  and  for  the  effici- 
ency; and  consequently  the  situation  is  not  good.  That  is  always 
the  case  where  there  is  divided  authority  or  &ck  of  authority. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  rather  haphazard,  is  it  not  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  Yes;  rather  bad.  I  am  glad  you  asked 
that  question.  Because  I  think  tliat  even  though  we  do  tliis  train- 
ing in  both  parts,  as  I  have  suggested,  unless  we  do  away  with  these 
private  !iiring  halls,  we  are  not  going  to  make  the  progress  that 
we  should. 

It  was  the  same  when  the  owners  had  these  hiring  halls,  you  know. 
Now  that  the  seamen  have  the  hiring  halls,  it  is  just  as  bad.  There 
is  always  bitterness  and  you  are  not  going  to  have  discipline  unless 
you  have  some  decent  feeling,  unless  your  relationships  are  decent. 

Speaking  as  a  naval  officer,  experience  in  going  to  sea  was  about 
he  only  thin 


the  only  thing  I  knew,  when  I  was  in  the  service.  And  at  sea, 
discipline  is  not  based  on  carrying  out  or  exercising  authority  under 
harsh  laws.  The  discipline  in  the  Navy  is  based  on  a  decent  under- 
standing and  fine  relationship  between  the  men  and  the  officers. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  every  walk  of 
life? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  It  should  be. 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  even  in  the  Army,  does  not  dis- 
ci^ine  fall  down  if  you  do  not  have  that? 

Rear  Admiral  ^Viij:t,  Of  course.  I  am  only  speaking  for  the 
Navy,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Army  is  the  same. 

But  that  condition  does  not  exist  in  the  merchant  service.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  men  any  more  than  it  is  of  the  owners.  The 
officers  are  placed  in  a  very,  very  undesirable  position ;  because  they 
never  know  whether  the  owners  are  going  to  support  them  or  not,  if 
they  have  to  take  rather  ^vere  measures. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  owners  are  not 
going  to  support  them,  are  they! 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Sometimes  they  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  not. 
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Now,  we  have  nuthority  to  do  a  great  deal  toward  making  the 
owners  more  tolerant  and  sensible  and  less  stupid ;  but  we  do  not 
have  any  authority  to  do  anything  about  either  tlie  licensed  or  the 
unlicensed  personnel.  I  think  we  should  have  that  authority,  I 
think  all  the  functions  that  pertain  to  the  seagoing  personnel  should 
come  under  the  authority  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  It  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  seeing  that  we  acquire  a  modem,  efficient 
merchant  marine,  manned  by  trained  and  efficient  personnel.  Of 
course,  that  means  a  disciplined  personnel.  But  we  do  not  have  any 
authority  whatsoever  to  do  anything  other  than  see  that  the  sailor 
comes  into  his  own.  But  we  cannot  do  anything  toward  discipline 
him.  And  when  I  say  "the  sailor,"  that  term  includes  the  masters 
And  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  spoke  about  the  hiring  halls.  The 
navigation  laws  are  very  specific  in  placing  the  responsibility  for 
the  selection  and  providing  of  personnel  upon  the  shipping  commis- 
sioners, are  they  not? 

Sear  Admiral  Wii-et.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  these  contracts  which  are  being  m^de  be- 
tween the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  various  shipping  companies,  the  hiring 
hall  is  rec^nized,  and  dependence  is  placed  upon  it  for  supplying 
the  men.  In  short,  the  owners  have  consented  to  waiving  the  law; 
and  they  have  no  right  to  do  that,  when  they  make  a  contract.  But 
the  result  of  the  system,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this :  While  it  is  denied 
by  the  unions  that  they  want  the  strict  rotation  system,  the  fact 
remains  that  actually  they  are  using  a  kind  of  rotation.  Therefore  the 
shipmaster  or  the  ship  company  are  no  longer  sure  they  can  retain 
men  who  have  been  with  them  for  years;  they  must  put  them  "on 
the  beach,"  as  the  phrase  is,  and  bring  in  men  from  the  hiring  halls 
to  take  their  places. 

Now,  does  that  plan  make  for  well-selected  and  efficient  personnel? 
■  Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  It  certainly  does  not,  sir. 

In  carrying  out  such  authority  as  we  have  under  the  Maritime  Act 
of  1936  in  regard  to  the  minimum  manning  and  wage  scales  and 
working  conditions  for  the  subsidized  vessels,  we  still  continue  to  run 
38  ships  for  the  account  of  the  Commission,  by  managing  agents. 
And  with  those  ships  and  the  ships  that  we  subsidized,  we  have  done 
what  we  could  to  offer  inducements,  or  we  have  offered  inducements, 
for  a  continuous  service.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  effective.  Of  course,  it  could  not  be  effective  if  this  thing  goes 
on.  I  would  not  like  to  have  myself  placed,  as  Commissioner,  in  tlie 
position  of  being  an  antiunionist.  I  have  been  placed  out  in  front 
m  that  position  before.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a  pretty  good 
organized -labor  man.  I  am  a  good  friend  of  the  workingman — prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  friends  the  sailor  had,  during  my  service  in  the 
Navy.  I  am  still  a  friend  of  the  sailor.  The  sailor  will  never  come 
into  his  own  unless  these  private  hiring  halls  are  done  away  with. 
He  does  not  get  fair  treatment.  He  would  not  get  fair  treatment 
under  any  system  such  as  is  working  today,  regardless  of  who  are 
the  leaders  or  the  so-called  leaders.  After  all,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  Federal  function,  and  consequently  the  Government  should 
look  out  for  the  sailorman  and  build  up  his  morale.  What  I  suggest 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  legal  right  of  any  labor 
organization.    And  I  feel  that  they  can  ask  for  no  more. 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Admiral,  would  you  mind'  taking  a 
minute  to  tell  us  how  the  hiring  hall  worked  when  the  owners  admin- 
istered it? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley,  They  used  a  book.  As  I  understand,  it  was 
called  the  bluebook.  You  imderstaiid  that  what  I  say  is  only  what 
I  have  been  told ;  I  am  not  an  authority  on  this  matter. 

And,  under  those  conditions^  the  sailor  was  not  allowed  on  board 
any  ship  belonging  to  the  Ship  Owners'  Association  unless  he  pos- 
sessed one  of  those  books.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  closed  shop,  on 
either  side. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  see. 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  Then  along  came  this  general  strike  on  the 
Pacific  in  1934;  and  that  strike  was  settled  by  a  board.  The  board 
provided  in  its  settlement  that  in  the  future  the  hiring  hall  for  the 
seamen  should  be  under  joint  control.  Incidentally,  this  was  the 
situation  on  the  west  coast,  you  understand.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
settlement  that  was  made  out  there. 

And  in  connection  with  the  joint  control  that  I  just  spoke  of,  it  was 
provided,  as  I  recall,  that  there  should  be  three  membei's  representa- 
tive of  the  imions  and  three  representative  of  the  shipowners.  That 
is  my  recollection;  I  may  be  mistaken  regarding  the  number.  But 
the  dispatcher  was  to  be  a  representative  01  the  unions.  Well,  through 
this  joint-control  device,  the  unions  wrested  conti-ol  of  the  hiring 
halls;  because  the  dispatcher  is  the  man  who  sends  the  men  down  to 
fill  vacancies  or  to  be  taken  aboard  ship.  If  the  master  should  send 
back  one  of  those  men  and  say,  "We  prefer  somebody  else;  we  know 
this  man  and  know  that  he  is  not  efficient  for  this  job,"  then  the  reply 
would  be,  "There  is  nobody  else  to  send," 

You  can  understand  that  situation;  that  is  an  easy  way  of  avoid- 
ing it 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  justification  for  violation  of 
the  Federal  law,  whether  the  unions  want  it  or  whether  the  ship- 
owners want  it. 

All  of  the  suggestions  that  I  make  are  suggestions  that,  in  different 
language,  have  ^ready  been  made  before  your  committee,  sir,  by  old 
Andrew  Furuseth.  And  you  gentlemen  who  knew  Andrew  Furuseth 
know  that  he  was  a  very  fine,  honorable  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  a  wonderful  man. 

Rear  Admiral  WiiJir.  He  was  always  working  for  the  uplift  of  the 
■sailor. 

He  is  the  man  who  deserves,  and  receives.  I  suppose,  except  from 
these  modem  leaders,  the  credit  for  having  taken  the  sailor  out  of 
chains,  as  the  saying  is. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  responsible  for  the  La  FoUette  Act. 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  I  should  just  like  to  read  to  you  here,  in  that 
connection,  one  of  the  recommendations  I  am  making  as  to  the  amend- 
ing of  section  4508  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  deals  with  the 
general  duties  of  a  shipping  commissioner.  There  is  only  one  change 
from  what  it  is  at  present.     [Reading:] 

Sfc.  4,'>08.  The  general  duties  of  a  shlppiiiE  coramlasiou  shall  be : 

First  To  keep  a  register  of  available  seameu. 

Seconil.  To  afford  facilities  for  eiiKaeInK  senmen  b.v  providing  a  slilpplng 
ofBce  exclusively  under  his  control,  w^here  musters  of  vessels  may  cboose  tbeir 
'Crews  and  where  seamen  may  cboose  sncli  en)tiiReuieiit«  as  iire  available  to 
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them.  Engagementa  (or  sea  service  shall  be  made  iu  no  oUiei;  way  except  la 
sucb  cases  as  are  authorized  by  exlstiDg  law  or  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Third.  To  superintend  tlie  eelectlou  aud  tlie  shipment  and  discharge  of  sea- 
men on  domestic  vessels  in  ports  of  tiie  Uaired  States  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law. 

I'ourth.  To  facilitate  tLe  making  of  apprenticeships  to  the  sea  service. 

Fifth.  To  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  merchant  seamen  or  merchant 
ships  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  required  by  law. 

We  would  propose  to  make  his  duties  more  embracing.  One  rea- 
son, among  others,  why  they  never  carried  out  their  duties  as  laid 
down  by  tne  law  is  that  they  never  had  any  facilities,  and  this  is  to 
afford  facilities  for  providing  seamen  by  providing  a  shipping  office 
excusively  under  liis  control,  where  masters  of  vessels  niay  choose 
their  crews  and  where  seamen  may  clioose  such  engagements  are 
available  to  them.     [Beading :] 

Engagements  for  sea  service  shall  be  made  iu  no  other  way  except  in  such 
cases  as  are  autlwrized  by  existing  law  or  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

This  is  the  second  one  of  the  duties  laid  down  for  sliipping  com- 
missioners. The  first  one  is  the  same  as  provided  for  by  statute 
now. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  shipping  commissioner  would  be  in. 
charge  of  the  hiring  hall  ? 
,  The  Chaiiim.^n.  That  is  the  law  now. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  It  is  not  so  interpreted  now,  and  it  has  not 
been  carried  out.  i  am  only  asking  that  this  be  made  more  specific, 
to  make  it  mandatory  that  he  shaFl  have  proper  facilities,  just  the 
s^me  as  a  large  employment  agency,  where  anyone  who  is  seeking 
employment  can  go  up  and  be  decently  comfortable  while  waiting  for 
engagements.  The  law  does  not  say  that  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  it  is  on  page  48,  Senator. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Admiral,  did  we  not  have  that  sort  of  arrange- 
ment at  the  time  when  former  Mayor  Kline,  of  New  York,  was  in 
charge  of  hiring  in  New  York  for  the  Shipping  Board? 

Kear  Admiral  Wiley.  Well,  1  am  not  informed  on  that  subject. 

Is  not  that  law  on  page  48? 

The  Chairman,   Yes.    It  reads: 

Shipping  officers :  The  general  duties  of  a  shipping  commissioner  shell  be ; 
First  To  afford  fneilities  for  engaging  seamen  by  keeping  a  register  of  their 
names  and  characters. 

Second.  To  superintend  tlieir  engagement  and  discharge  in  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

Tliird.  To  provide  means  for  securing  the  presence  on  board  at  the  proper 
times  of  men  who  are  so  engaged. 

Fourth.  To  facilitate  the  making  of  apprenticeships  to  the  sea  service. 

Fifth.  To  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  merchant  seamen  or  mer- 
chant  shii)S  as  are   now  or  may   hereafter  be   required   by   law. 

Do  yuu  mean  before  1934,  Senator? 

Senator  Thomas  of  tltah.  Originally;  yes.  Then  the  practice 
which  was  started  by  the  owners  was  taken  over  by  the  laboj-  unions 
and  was  perpetuated. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to;  yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Neither  practice  is  within  the  law? 

Kear  Admiral  Wn,EY.  Neither  one  is  within  the  law ;  no. 

Senatoi-  Thomas  of  Utah.  Are  both  practices  antagonistic  to  the 
law? 
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Kear  Admiral  Wiley.  They  are  antagonistic  to  the  raei-cliant 
marine,  and  they  are  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of  the  sailor.  The 
sailor  has  always  been  exploited,  yon  know. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  he  will  be  unless  something  is 
done  to  correct  the  situation. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  see 
that  he  is  not  exploited  any  more  tlian  can  be  helped. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Admiral  Hamlet  a  question. 

Did  we  reach  any  conclusion  as  to  whetlier  or  not  the  hiiing  hall  as 
proposed  in  these  contracts  was  violative  of  the  law? 

Bear  Rdmiral  Hamlet.  I  can  perliaps  explain  that  in  this  way: 
The  liiring  hall  tliat  Admiral  Wiley  sj>eaks  of,  operated  by  the  own- 
ers, was  in  a  case  on  tlie  west  coast,  Anderson  v.  Ship  Oicners  As- 
sdr.ialion.  272  U.  S.  359,  held  to  be  a  combination  in  violation  of  the 
Antitrust  Act.  The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  revei-sed,  and  the 
case  wa?  remanded  to  the  district  court  for  further  proceedings  in 
accordance  with  that  opinion.  It  is  my  imderstandiny  that  the 
case  was  again  .tried  in  the  lower  court,  where  the  judge  held  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  decision  in  the  case  of  hiring  halls 
operated  by  the  unions.  I  was  told  about  2  years  ago  that  there 
was  a  case  before  the  Federal  conrt  in  San  Francisco,  bearing  upon 
its  legality,  but  I  have  not  heard  as  yet  what  the  decision  was. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  hall— the  owners'  hall— lias  been  de- 
cided to  be  illegal  ? 

Rear  Admiral  Hamlet.  It  has  been  decided  that  it  was  a  combina- 
tion in  violation  of  the  Antitrust  Act. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  remember  i\hat  court  declared 
that? 

Bear  Admiral  Hamlet.  It  was  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  can  it  be  explained,  then,  that  if 
the  owners  realize  it  is  an  illegal  proposition,  the  unions,  who  must 
realize  the  same  thing,  continue  this  practice?  Is  it  just  because  it 
was  based  originally  on  the  closed-shop  idea 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  I  think  I  might  partially  explain  that, 
Senator.  If  you  were  engaged  in  a  business — and  this  may  sound  to 
you  as  though  I  were  a  shipowner,  but  I  think  some  of  them  are  as 
stupid  as  they  can  be,  and  they  have  got  to  be  reformed  also — if  I 
were  a  shipowner,  running  a  private  enterprise,  and  there  was  no  way 
for  me  to  Keep  my  ships  moving  or  to  contract  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers unless  I  made  an  agreement  with  these  unions,  I  would  make 
them,  wouldn't  yon  ?  Of  course,  I  would  try  to  make  the  best  con- 
tract I  could,  but  I  would  make  one. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  I  had  been  ruled  outside  the  law,  and 
the  group  that  I  was  contesting  with  the  hardest  should  come  along 
and  I  could  suggest  to  them  that  they  also  were  breaking  the  law, 
probably  there  would  be  settlements. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  I  think  the  shipowners  probably  feel  that 
thev  have  not  got  any  friends,  and  they  are  not  engaging  in  any  more 
contests  than  they  liave  to. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  are  jnst  giving  in. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  But  giving  in  in  a  rather  subtle  way  in 
this  case. 
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The  Chairman.  Article  VI,  section  1,  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Black  Diamond  Steamship  Corporation  and  the  National  Maritime 
Union  of  America,  which  apx>ears  on  page  420  of  part  6  of  the  hear- 
ings, reads : 

Section  1.  While  this  agreement  Is  In  force,  the  company  agrees  to  secure  all 
the  unlicensed  pereonnel  required  for  the  manning  of  its  vessels  through  the 
hiring  lialls  maintained  by  the  union  exclusively,  and  the  union  tn  turn  agrees 
to  furnish  men  who  are  properly  certificated  under  the  law. 

So,  if  the  owners  were  outside  the  law  before,  both  the  owners  and 
the  unions  are  outside  now. 

Admiral,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  here,  because  I  want 
the  full  answer  to  appear  in  the  record,  if  I  can  get  it.  I  want  to 
read  to  you  a  criticism  by  the  union  of  the  Coast  Guard  as  the  train- 
ing agent  of  the  men.  I  asked  Mr.  Emerson,  thp  representative  of 
the  union,  this  question,  which  appears  on  page  433  of  part  6  of  the 
hearings: 

Why  do  yon  object  to  having  the  training  done  under  some  system  of  super- 
vision by  the  Coast  Gnard? 

Mr.  Emerson  said: 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  drag  the  Coast  Guard  into  this.  They  are 
primarily  a  lifesavlng  organization  and  are  also  to  help  commerce  in  disaster. 
They  have  a  nice  little  organization  working  up  and  down  the  coasts. 

1  take  it  that  In  time  this  would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  enlarge  to 
such  an  extent  that  tbeF  wonid  he  in  complete  turmoil. 

Another  thing :  I  would  like  to  see  the  Coast  Guard  with  Its  present  staff 
and  personnel  try  to  train  stewards  and  cooks  for  large  trans- Atlantic  liners. 
The  Coast  Guard  does  not  have  the  facilities. 

If  we  are  going  to  ask  the  Coast  Guard  to  do  this,  we  might  as  well  set 
up  a  separate  agency,  such  as  we  propose  here,  where  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  Coast  Guard  or  anything  else. 

We  have  a  Maritime  Commission  the  duty  of  which  Is  to  see  that  ships 
are  manned  by  efficient  and  well-trained  crews.  Therefore,  why  should  not 
the  Maritime  Commission  have  jurisdiction  over  that?  Why  bring  In  a 
branch  of  the  service  which  has  all  it  can  do  and  which  Is  not  equipped  to 
do  this  work? 

Would  your  plan  contemplate  the  training  of  stewards,  and  so 
forth? 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Yes, 

The  Chairmj(N.  Would  that  create  so  much  turmoil  as  to  destroy 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy* 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley.  Well,  Senator,  we  do  not  propose  to  train 
them  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  to  begin  with. 

Naturally,  I  do  not  take  this  criticism  very  seriously.  If  you 
want  me  to  give  you  a  short  answer  to  it,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
see  the  real  foundation  for  this  objection.  It  is  not  going  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Coast  Guard's  duties. 

This  is  what  is  going  to  happen:  So  far  as  the  Coast  Guard  is 
concerned,  the  Coast  Guard  is  going  to  expand  its  personnel  some- 
what. That  goes  without  saying.  I  suppose  there  are  people  who 
will  object  to  that.  Maybe  you  will  finci  naval  officers  who  would 
find  a  little  objection  to  it,  but  I  just  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of 
them. 

After  all,  the  Coast  Guard,  in  time  of  emergency,  merges  into  tlie 
Navy.  The  Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy  become  one  force,  so  what 
is  the  difference?     The  Coast  Guard  has  its  peacetime  duties,  and 
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the  Navy  has  its  peiicetime  duties.  In  time  of  emergency  they  per- 
form  the  same  duties.  So,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  sub^ance 
in  anything  like  tliis. 

The  Chairman.  The  milk  in  the  cooonut  is  this:  These  men  are 
fearful  that  if  some  government  agency  takes  over  the  training  of 
personnel  there  will  be  indoctrination  of  the  students  with  teach- 
ings that  may  be  considered  antagonistic  to  the  union  ideas.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  I  suppose  so;  yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman,  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  impression  I  have. 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  the 
soundness. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  will  admit  responsibility  for  believing  that 
that  has  much  to  do  with  it.  I  am  not  criticizing  them  if  they  are 
thoroughly  devoted  to  this  idea.  If  they  are,  why,  of  course,  they 
must  play  their  game. 

Rear  Admiral  Wilet.  I  do  not  advocate  here  anytliing  to  improve 
the  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine  as  a  person  opposed  to  or- 
ganized labor  or  to  unions;  I  think  they  are  necessary  and  veir 
essential.  But  if  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to  look 
out  for  the  sailorman  or  whether  we  are  going  to  help  the  unions 
to  organize,  I  am  for  the  sailorman.     That  is  my  position. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  taken  the  sailor  man  out 
of  chains,  as  the  saying  is,  and  has  piven  him  some  very  liberal 
navigation  laws,  but  he  still  does  not  know  where  he  stands. 

Some  of  these  sailors,  I  am  told — of  course,  I  have  not  seen  it — 
carry  two  books,  and  they  use  the  book  that  is  expedient  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  an  A.  F.  of  L.  book  or  a  C.  I.  O.  book.  That  is 
a  bit  of  a  burden. 

I  think  when  tlie  unions  have  been  given  certain  rights  under 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress,  if  we  have  got  to  have  an  efiScient 
merchant  marine,  we  should  take  sucli  action  as  is  ne,cessary  to  have 
one,  so  long  as  we  do  not  violate  any  of  the  laws  that  are  passed 
in  the  interest  of  organized  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  we  are  deeply  obliged  to  you  for  giving 
us  these  views.  Do  you  have  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say 
at  this  time  ? 

Hear  Admiral  Wilet.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  sir,  except  that, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  leave  another  copy  of  this 
letter  which  I  wrote.     Perhaps  Senator  Thomas  might  M'ant  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  not  have  it  included  in  the  record? 

Hear  Admiral  Wilet.  Just  as  you  like,  sir. 

Here  are  the  chances  I  have  suggested.  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  only  speaking  for  myself ;  I  am  not  speaking  for 
the  Commission. 

(The  copy  of  letter  from  Conmiissioner  Wiley  to  Senator  Cope- 
land,  together  with  the  chart  attached,  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point.) 

Dechubib  27,  1937. 

Hon.    ROTAL    S.    OOPEIASD, 

Chairman,  Commerce  C 

United  States  Sen  h    g       .  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Ghaibman  :  W  h  norable  committee  is  giving  coosidera- 

tion  to  certain  suggested  am    dm  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  I 

have  tbe  bonor  to  submit  b    co  sld    ation  of  the  committee  certain  views 
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on  the  subject  of  traluiug  and  the  restoration  of  discipline  on  board  our  iner- 
chaiit  ships.     1  consider  the  personnel  question  ot  paramount  importance. 

I  understand  tiiat  In  neither  hearings  before  your  committee  nor  before  the 
House  committee  has  any  opposition  to  training  of  our  merchant  marine  per- 
sonnel developed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mj-  understanding  that  Mr.  Joi^eph 
Currau,  speaking  for  the  unions  comprising  what  is  known  as  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  is  quoted  as  saying  before  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  on  December  10,  1937,  "We  are  not  against  training 
ships.  In  fact  we  are  In  favor  of  them  »  •  •  under  certain  conditions." 
And  again,  "It  Is  perhaps  not  wholly  untrue  that  there  are  some  boys  and 
young  nifU  employed  on  ships  who  have  not  had  the  training  which  we  feel 
they  should  have."  And  again,  "That  a  period  of  sen  training  for  boys  Inter- 
ested in  the  sea  as  a  trade  and  a  profession  would  benefit  the  merchant  marine 
we  have  no  doubt.  The  unions,  as  entities  best  fitted  to  give  this  training,  are 
quite  williiig  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  estab- 
lishment of  schools." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  tile  view  of  the  unions  for  which  this  gentle- 
man speaks,  there  is  not  only  no  opposition  on  their  part  to  training  recruits 
or  presently  engaKed  merchant  marine  personnel,  but  that  such  training  would 
benefit  the  merchant  marine.  That  it  should  be  done,  and  done  forthwith,  I 
hope  your  honorable  committee  will  agree. 

Mr.  Curran  offered  strong  opposition  to  the  Coast  Guard  as  the  agency 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  and  made  eight  suggestions  as  representing  the 
views  of  the  National  Maritime  Union.  The  meat  of  these  ideas  is  to  be  found 
in  points  one  and  eight.  Point  one  is,  "That  such  training  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  board  representative  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  tlie 
unions  involved."  Point  eight  is,  "That  all  inatmctors  be  talien  from  the  rankn 
of  bona  fide  unions  and  that  they  shall  be  paid  a  prevailing  wage  for  tlie 
highest  grade  of  work  for  which  they  are  qualified  aboard  ship."  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  such  a  set-up  as  this  conld  not  possibly  work. 

As  against  such  suggestions  as  the  above,  1  urge  that  if  training  is  to  be 
authorized,  and  I  strongly  recommend  it,  the  Commission  should  be  required  to 
employ  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  purpose  and  that  it  (the  Coast  Guard)  should 
be  so  designated  by  the  Congress,  That  the  Coast  Guard  is  eminently  fitted 
for  this  undertaking  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  support  of  this  view  I  desire 
to  repeat  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already  said  to  your  com- 
mittee : 

"(a)  The  Coast  Guard  has  bad  147  years'  experience  in  the  handling  and 
training  of  seamen,  throughout  which  period  there  has  been  considerable  inter- 
change of  personnel  between  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  merchant  marine. 

"(b)  It  has  a  personnel  theoretically  and  practically  trained  for  the  duty. 
Approximately  130  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  have 
had  service  in  the  merchant  marine. 

"(c)  It  has  the  volume  of  personnel  to  insure  the  necessary  rotation  of 
instruetorB  to  prevent  ataleness,  and  to  select,  if  necessary,  by  trial  and  error, 
instructors  temperamentally  and  otherwise  qualified. 

"(d)  It  has  many  facilities  already  available. 

"(e)  The  training  for  the  merchant  marine  should  be  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  training  given  officers  and  men  for  the  Coast  Guard  peace- 
time duty  of  saVing  and  protecting  life  and  property,  and  enforcing  the  navi- 
gation and  other  laws  on  the  esa.  By  reason  of  these  duties,  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  merchant  marine  are  closely  associated, 

"(f)  It  has  a  well  established  Coast  Guard  Institute,  which  provides  to 
ofllcera  and  enlisted  men  correspondence  courses  for  all  seagoing  ratings. 
These  courses  are  obtained  from  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  and 
other  sources  and  they  can  be  made  available  to  merchant  marine  personnel. 

"(g)  It  has  authority  by  law  to  enforce  all  Federal  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions on  the  high  seas  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  (except  rivers 
and  small  inland  waters),  and  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  esaminationa, 
inspections,  searches,  seizures,  and  arrests,  for  that  purpose." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  also  said  to  your  committee  that,  "As 
a  result  of  a  very  careful  study  in  collaboration  with  the  members  and  staff 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Const  Guard  feels  that  the  best  plan  tendlnc 
toward  the  solution  of  the  personnel  problem  of  the  merchant  marine  consists 
of  three  interrelated  parts,  and  that  the  adoption  of  only  a  part  of  the  plan 
would  be  of  doubtful  benefit.     It  contains  no  compulsory  features  and  merchant 
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seamen  may  or  may  aot,  as  they  desire,  take  advantage  of  the  provlalona 
offered.    The  three  parts  of  the  program  are: 

"(a)  The  training  of  new  men  for  the  merchant  marine  as  replacements. 

"(b)  The  establishmeut  of  an  organization,  which  may  be  called  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service,  to  give  certain  economic  aud  other  benefits  to  qualified 
persounel  of  the  merchant  marine,  in  order  to  raise  the  standards  and  economic 
conditions  of  these  men,  and  to  make  service  in  the  merchant  marine  so 
attractive  that  our  ships  will  be  manned  by  espertencert,  reliable  men, 

■■(c)  Authority  to  assign  Coast  Guard  officers  to  mercbAnt  ships.  In  order 
to  determine  the  results  of  and  to  Improve  the  training,  and  to  coordinate  and 
adapt  such  training  to  the  requirements  of  the  merchant  marine ;  and  to  observe 
the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  personnel ;  and  also,  to  observe  the 
conduct  at  fire,  lifeboat,  and  other  drills,  and  to  report  violations  of  the  laws 
relating  to  seamen,  customs,  immigration,  navigation,  and  shipping,  when  the 
vessel  la  at  sea  or  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States." 

A  bill  covering  this  matter,  worked  out  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Maritime 
Commission,  was  stibmitted  with  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  am  the  Commis^oner  who  collaborated  with  the  Coast  Guard  In  the 
preparation  of  the  course  of  training  and  of  a  bill  for  you  to  consider.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  said  In  the  eco- 
nomic survey  report  made  to  the  Congress  on  November  10,  1937  that,  '■The 
Commission  has  given  consideration  to  a  more  comprehensive  pr<^ram  affecting 
the  existing  personnel.  It  has  considered  the  eatahlishment  of  a  maritime 
service,  which  members  of  the  existing  personnel  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  could  Join  after  having  successfully  conipleted  a  course  of  training. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  enrollment  would  involve  uo  element  of  com- 
pulsion ;  men  would  be  encouraged  to  join  by  the  payment  of  at  least  1  month's 
pay  per  year  to  those  enrolled  In  the  service,  as  well  as  payment  during  the 
period  of  training,"  Unfortunately,  the  report  ended  with  the  following: 
"The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  program  should  not  be  under- 
taken, however,  until  there  has  been  further  opportunity  for  study."  Some 
time  has  passed  since  then.  There  has  been  ample  time  and  opportunity  tor 
Study  of  this  matter.  I  am  confident  that  no  amount  of  delay  or  further 
study  of  this  matter  will  bring  out  any  constructive  suggestions.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  necessary  part  of  the  training  plan.  If  not  authorized.  It  Is  hardly 
worth  while  to  authorize  the  training  of  500  yonng  men  for  1  year  In  the  Coast 
Guard.     Such  training  alone  would  be  of  little  value  to  the  merchant  marine. 

Much  has  been  said  and  published  about  the  lack  of  discipline  on  board  our 
'merchant  ships.  It  has  unquestionably,  generally  speaking,  been  had.  It  does 
not  help  the  service  to  publish  to  the  world  a  had  state  of  discipline  and  do 
nothing  to  correct  it.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  without  discipline  and  high-class 
service  the  most  modern  ships  can  never  capture  the  trade  to  which  we  should 
be  entitled,  and  certainly  they  will  not  constitute  an  efficient  naval  auxiliary. 

My  studies  of  this  problem  have  been  hased  on  the  sound  premise  that  the 
Commission  must.  If  we  are  to  have  an  efllcient  merchant  marine,  accomplish 
In  this  connection  two  things:  (1)  The  Commission  must  see  that  the  sea- 
inan  comes  into  his  own.  He  has  been  too  long  neglected.  (2)  That  he  Is 
properly  trained  and  disciplined,  taught  his  job,  and  inspired  with  a  sense  of 
duty  and  loyalty  Uo  the  job  and  his  ship.  The  Maritime  Commission  Is  fast 
accomplishing  (iV  Its  efforts  are  directed  toward  good  minimum  wages, 
proper  working  conditions,  and  the  best  living  conditions  that  can  be  provided. 
This  Includes  not  only  ample,  sanitary,  and  comfortable  quarters,  hut  food 
of  the  best:  scrnpluous  regard  for  his  rights,  and  such  privileges  and  healthful 
diversions  as  are  compatible  with  a  proper  performance  of  duty.  Photographs 
of  the  lay-out  of  quarters  on  our  re<'ent  de.iigu  of  freight  ships  are  enclosed.' 

If,  as  it  should  be,  the  Maritime  Commission  Is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  seamen  who  man  our  ships,  the  machinery  for  accomnltsh- 
ing  this  should  he  In  Its  hands.  That  machinery  must  be  effective.  Under 
present  laws  the  Commission  has  no  authority  by  which  it  may  Improve  dis- 
cipline or  skill  on  board  ship.  By  putting  the  training  plan  Into  operation  we 
shall  in  time  Improve  the  standard  of  our  seamen.  If  the  plan  works,  and  I 
feel  that  It  will,  the  training  can  and  should  be  expanded.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  the  restoration  of  discipline  and  skill  to  our  ships  will  he  long  delayed 
without  anthorlty  In  the  hands  of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  control  it,  insofar 

■Not  printed;  on  file  with  tbe  cammlttee. 
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aa  practicable.    In  the  meantime,  if  this  is  not  done,  our  mercbaiit  marine  will 
drop  furtber  in  general  esteem. 

As  the  proper  steps  in  this  direction,  I  suggeBt  the  following : 

1.  Amend  revised  statutes  4501  (46  U.  S.  C.  541),  by  changing  the  words  ''Sec- 
retary of  Commerce"  to  read  "United  States  Maritime  Comimssiou." 

2,  Amend  section  4503,  Revised  Statutes,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence,  to  read  as  follows :  "Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  section  4507  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  tbe  shipment 
or  discharge  of  seamen  in  a  place  other  than  a  customhouse  or  a  shipping  eom- 
missioner's  office  so  long  as  it  is  selected  aud  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
Federal  officer  authorized  by  law,  ana  any  sucti  plaie  shall  be  deemed  a  public 

a.  Amend  section  450S,  Revised  Statutes,  to  read  as  follows : 

"SBa  4508,  The  general  duties  of  a  shipping  commissioner  shall  be :  First.  To 
keep  a  register  of  available  seamen.  Second.  To  afford  facilities  for  engaging 
seameu  by  providing  a  sblppii^  office  exclusively  under  his  control,  where  mas- 
ters of  vessels  may  choose  tlielr  crews  and  where  seameu  may  choose  such  en- 
gHgements  as  are  available  to  them.  Engagements  for  sea  service  shall  be  made 
in  iio  other  way  except  in  such  cases  as  are  authorized  by  existing  law  or  as 
amended  by  this  act.  Third.  To  superintend  the  selection  aud  the  shipment  and 
discharge  of  seamen  on  domestic  vessels  in  [K>rts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
mauDer  prescribed  by  law.  Fourth.  To  facilitate  the  making  of  apprenticeships 
to  the  sea  service.  Fifth.  To  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  merchant 
seamen  or  merchant  ships  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  required  by  law." 

In  addition,  I  strongly  recommend  the  transfer  of  tbe  jurisdiction  over  tbe 
licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel  now  vested  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation)  to  tbe  Maritime  Commission. 
Such  a  transfer  would  give  the  Commission  control  over  the  issuing  and  sus- 
pension and  revocation  of  licenses  for  deck  and  engineroom  officers  and  of 
certificates  of  service  to  all  uulicensed  members  of  the  crew.  Licensed  per- 
sonnel needs  Jacking  up  as  well  as  unlicensed  personnel.  The  Commission  can- 
not develop  a  well-trained  and  efficient  cltlz.en  personnel  with  existing  lack  of 
authority. 

Attention  Is  Invited  to  a  statement  made  by  Andrew  Furusetta  before  your 
committee  in  May  1935:  "We  ask  tliat  all  the  men  shipped  in  vessels,  except 
those  operating  within  tbe  same  State,  or  who  serve  on  car  ferries  or  on  ferry 
boats,  shall  be  shipped  In  the  shipping  commissiouer's  office,  and  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  master,  or  such  officer  as  he  chooseR-to  send  for  that  purpose, 
so  that  there  will  be  nobody  coming  between  him  and  the  seamen.  There  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  'crimping'  no  matter  whether  it  is  respectable  or  not, 
because  there  are  'crimps'  who  think  they  are  very  respectable."  As  late  as 
February  14,  1936,  the  Seamen's  Union  of  America,  of  which  he  was  president, 
in  eonrention  In  Washington,  D.  C,  adopted  a  declaration :  "Declaration  for 
the  development  and  support  of  the  American  merchant  marine."  One  article 
of  this  declaration  reads  as  follows:  "7.  Require  that  seamen  be  shipped  only 
through  authorized  Government  shipping  commissioners.  Abolish  all  private- 
discharge  books  and  substitute  therefor  discharge  books  to  be  Issued  to  the 
seamen  by  the  Government."  T  need  not  remind  yon.  If  you  knew  old  Mr. 
Funiseth,  that  he  was  ever  working  for  the  sailorman.  He  was  a  wise  man 
and  realized  that  if  we  are  ever  to  have  peace  in  the  merchant  marine  industry, 
with  the  seamen  and  the  shipowners  sharing  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the 
Government  and  of  success  in  this  industry,  the  friction  and  existing  bitterness 
between  shipowners  and  unions  must  be  lemoved.  Decent  and  harmonious  re- 
lations will  never  exist  so  long  as  hiring  halls  for  seamen  are  under  control  of 

It  is  my  reasoned  opinion  that  If  the  plan  I  submit  is  adopted,  the  traditional 
smartness  of  American  ships  will,  in  time,  be  restored.  The  unions  concerned 
will,  no  doubt,  not  welcome  the  strengthening  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
which  rcQulres  Rhlnplne  commissioners  to  control  hiring  halls  for  seamen,  but, 
If  honest,  they  will  eventually  look  upon  this  procedure  as  a  reaJ  boon  to  the 

In  closing.  T  hope  1  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  a  personal  note.  My  mature 
life  has  been  spent  in  handling  personnel  afloat  and  ashore.  T  know  sailors. 
What  Hiev  like  Is  a  taut  shin.  A  taut  shin  Is  one  on  which  disclnline  Is  exncted 
and  maintained  by  the  master,  coupled  with  consideration  and  absolute  justice 
toward  subordinates.    Until  we  have  taut  ships  we  shall  not  have  a  merchant 
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marlue  worth  the  inooey  spent  upon  It.    I  am  confident  that  1117  program  will 
insure  eucb  sbips  within  a  reasonable  time.    To  attain  this  end  U  utf  obJecL 
Faithfull;  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  A.  Wiley, 

CotMnUiUmer. 
{The  amendments  referred  to  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point.) 

Sec.  216.  (a)  The  Conimisaion  is  tiereby  authorized  and  directed  to  establish 
H  system  for  the  training  of  citizens  of  ttie  United  States  to  serve  as  licensed 
and  unlicensed  personnel  on  American  merchant  vessels  to  be  administered  bj 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  which  may  employ  as  Instructors,  on  a  contract 
or  fee  basis,  such  qualified  licensed  and  uulicensed  personnel  of  the  merchant 
marlDC  as  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  may  deem  necessaiy  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  prescribe,  to  establish  the  United  States  Maritime  Service 
which  shall  be  administered  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  consist  of 
such  licensed  and  uuUcensed  personnel  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
as  may  be  enrolled  under  the  proTisions  of  this  sectloD.  The  ranks,  grades, 
ratings  (and  pay  during  training  periods)  for  the  personnel  of  the  Maritime 
Service  shiill  be  the  same  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed  for  the 
personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
determine  the  number  of  persons  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Maritime  Service,  to 
prescribe  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  this  service,  Including  retainer  pay  for 
enrolled  members,  and  to  prescribe  such  courses  and  periods  of  traiDlng  as  may 
he  determined  by  the  Commission  and  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  to  be 
necessary  to  mnintaiu  a  trained  and  efficient  merchant-marine  personnel. 

(c)  The  Commission,  with  the  consent  of  any  executive  department,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  other  agency  of  the  Government,  including  aDy  field 
service  thereof,  may  avail  itself  of  the  use  of  information,  services,  facilities, 
oflScers.  and  employees  thereof  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Admiral.  The  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  Monday. 

(Whereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Wednesday,  Januarr 
39,  1988.) 
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wedhesday,  januasy  19,  1938 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce,  and 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committees  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  11  o'clock  in 
the   Commerce    Committee    room,   the    Capitol,  Senator    Royal    S. 
Copeland   (chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Copeland  (chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, presiding),  Thomas  of  Utah,  (chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor),  Bailey,  Clark,  Radcliffe,  Berry,  and  Vanden- 
berg. 

Senator  Bailet.  The  chairman  expects  to  be  here  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  he  has  asked  us  to  proceed.  The  first  witness  is  Mr. 
Harry  Lundebefg,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Sailors  Union  of 
the  Pacific.     Mr.  Lundeberg,  will  you  come  forward? 

STATEMENT   OF   HARRY   LTIIIDEBERG,    SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
SAILORS  UHION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  the  Secretary 
of  the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific.  Ave  have  a  membership  of  about 
8,000  members.  I  am  sailing  on  the  deck.  I  was  sent  here  to  voice 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  my  organization  against  the  proposed 
mediation  bills  before  this  committee  at  this  time.  In  order  to  get  a 
little  clearer  picture  of  it.  I  should  like  to  bring  in  a  little  back- 
ground, if  it  is  all  right  with  the  committee. 

Senator  Bailet.  Tell  us  your  occupation  and  what  you  have  been  . 
doing.    Let  us  get  a  little  backgrountl  about  you. 

Mr.  LcXDEBEiio.  Do  you  want  my  background? 

Senator  Bailet.  Yes.    Jnst  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  I  am  a  sailor  by  trade.  I  started  to  sea  in  1914 
on  European  ships.  I  sailed  under  nine  different  nationalities.  I 
have  sailed  on  American  ships  since  192S.  I  came  to  this  country 
for  the  first  time  in  1919.  I  have  sailed  on  every  kind  of  ship — 
schooners,  fore-and-afters,  passenger  ves.sels,  tramp  steamers,  and 
sailing  ships. 

Senator  Bailet.  Ai-e  you  a  citizen  of  this  country? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERo.  Yes^.  In  order  to  hold  the  job  I  hold  in  the  Sail- 
ors Union,  I  nnist  be  a  citizen. 

The  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific  is  the  oldest  seamen's  union  in 
the  United   States.     It   was  organized   in   1885   in   San   Francisco. 
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From  1902  up  to  1921  the  Sailors  Union  was  recognized  as  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agency  by  the  shipowners,  and  we  had  agreements 
up  to  1921.  In  1921  the  wages,  which  at  that  time  were  the  highest 
ever  paid  in  the  American  shipping  industry,  were  $90  per  month, 
a  dollar  an  hour  overtime,  and  an  8-hour  day. 

Through  the  demand  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and 
also  the  ^ipowners  at  that  time,  they  wanted  to  cut  the  wages,  which 
■  the  seamen  did  not  want,  and  consequently  the  seamen  were  locked 
out  on  a  national  scale.  This  lock-out  lasted  from  the  month  of  May 
until  August  1921.  The  unions  were  crippted,  and  the  men  went 
back  to  the  vessels, 

I  wanted  to  bring  that  out  because  we  feel  that  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  together  with  the  shipowners,  hel|>ed  to  break  up 
the  unions  in  those  days. 

During  the  lock-out  the  shipowners  on  the  Pacific  coast  established 
what  they  called  the  Marine  Service  Bureau.  That  was  an  estab- 
lishment to  ship  strike-breakers  during  the  strike.  Afterwards,  when 
the  lock-out  was  over,  they  also  reenlisted  men  for  the  ships.  After 
the  strike  was  over,  many  of  the  men  were  blacklisted.  They  could 
not  go  back  with  this  service  bureau.  Any  man  who  wanted  to  go 
back  to  sea  had  to  register  through  those  bureaus  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

These  bureaus  had  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  seamen.  They  drove 
a  lot  of  bona  fide  seamen  away  from  the  sea,  and  picked  up  a  lot  of 
bums,  who  never  had  gone  to  sea  beforej  because  the  policy  of  the 
shipowners  at  that  time  was  not  to  question  the  quality  of  the  men, 
so  long  as  they  got  the  men.  That  was  all  they  asked  iov.  They  set 
the  wages  and  you  took  it  and  liked  it. 

In  this  Marine  Service  Bureau  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time,  any- 
one who  blew  in,  regardless  of  where  he  came  from,  or  whether  he 
had  ever  been  to  sea,  could  get  a  job  and  go  to  sea  as  long  as  he 
took  the  wages.  Bona  fide  seamen  were,  in  many  cases,  blacklisted, 
especially  if  they  refused  to  take  the  shipowner's  discharge  paper, 
^x)mmonly  called  the  "fink  book."  The  men  who  conducted  these 
offices  for  the  shipowners  at  that  time  were  deputized.  The  unions 
were  crippled.     They  could  not  do  anything. 

In  1924  the  Sailors  Union  and  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
attempted,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  use  political  action.  They 
hacked  for  President  Senator  La  FoUette,  who  had  at  all  times  been 
friendly  to  the  seamen.  He  was  not  elected,  so  that  our  political  ef- 
forts ended  right  then  and  there. 

Afterward  we  attempted,  through  the  Federal  courts,  to  do  away 
with  some  of  the  bad  conditions  at  that  time  in  the  maritime  industry, 
but  we  did  not  get  to  first  base.  When  the  lock-out  was  called  the 
wages  were  $90  per  month,  with  a  dollar  an  hour  for  overtime,  and  an 
8-hour  day,  but  during  the  time  between  1921  and  1934,  under  the 
control  of  the  shipowners,  the  shipowners  set  the  wages  and  the  wages 
went  down.  The  8-hour  day  was  a  thing  of  tlie  past.  A  man  worked 
for  long  hours  without  any  overtime,  and  conditions  in  general  be- 
came bad.  Conditions  in  the  industry  generally  got  bad  for  the 
seamen.  In  1923  they  had  a  so-called  boom,  and"  good  times  on  the 
Pacific,  with  plenty  of  shipping.  In  fact,  they  used  every  ship  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  old  or  young.     Most  of  them  were  old,  of  course. 
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The  wages  of  sailors  were  not  improved  at  all  under  this  system. 
The  wages  of  everybody  else  in  the  countr}',  up  to  1929,  were  raised, 
but  under  those  conditions  the  sailors  had  nothing  to  say,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  have  a  strong  organization  to  back  them  up. 
In  those  days,  considering  the  class  of  men  who  went  to  sea.  as  I 
said  before,  there  were  quite  a  lot  of  men  who  were  not  bona  fide 


Senator  Bailet.  How  did  the  wages  paid  at  that  time  compare 
with  the  wages  paid  on  ships  sailing  under  other  registries  than  ours? 

Mr.  Ltjni^bebo.  Under  other  registries. 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes. 

Mr,  LtTNDEBERG.  The  Australian  wages  were  about  twice  as  liigh 
as  the  American  wages.  The  wages  on  the  New  Zealand  coast  were 
about  twice  as  much  as  American  wages.  I  came  up  from  Australia 
in  1923.  I  was  sailing  on  the  Australian  coast  for  17  pounds  10 
shillings  a  month,  and  2  and  6  pence  an  hour  overtime.  When  I 
came  to  the  West  Coast  I  sailed  for  $60  a  month. 

Senator  Bailey.  Now  that  you  have  made  your  comparison  with 
Australia,  how  about  the  sailings  out  of  England,  under  the  British 
registry  ? 

Mr.  LuNDEBEHG.  I  Sailed  out  of  England.  The  last  time  I  sailed 
out  of  England  my  wages  were  14  pounds  a  month,  two  watches,  on 
a  sailing  vessel. 

Senator  Bailey.  $70? 

Mr.  LuNDEBEito.  No ;  14  pounds  a  montii,  I  forget  what  the  rate 
of  exchange  was,  but  we  had  14  pounds  a  month.  That  was  a  four- 
masted  bark  from  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  about  Holland,  Sweden.  France,  and  Italy? 
How  did  those  wages  compare  with  the  American  wages? 

Mr.  Ltjndebekg.  Accoraing  to  the  prices  in  those  countries  they 
■compared  very  favorably,  and  were  probably  better  than  the  Ameri- 
can wages  at  that  time.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  compare  the  American 
wages  with  those  foreign  countries  at  that  time.  What  should  be 
done  is  to  compare  the  wages  of  the  seamen  at  that  time  with  the 
wages  of  people  in  industries  ashore  in  America.  The  period  be- 
tween 1923  and  1929  was  a  period  of  good  years,  according  to  every- 
body, and  they  probably  were  good  years  for  people  ashore,  but 
they  were  not  for  us.  Through  the  system  which  they  had  in  those 
days,  as  I  said,  we  had  no  way  of  improving  conditions.  Our  union 
was  pretty  weak.  Nobody  seemed  to  care.  That  included  the  law- 
makers in  Washington,  and  also  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and  the  shipowners.  They  did  not  care  whether  the  seamen  lived 
or  died. 

The  Chairman.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of  now? 

Mr.  Ldndebero.  I  am  speaking  about  the  period  between  1921  and 
1934.  There  were  no  laws  passed  to  help  the  conditions  of  seamen. 
We  had  a  representative  in  Washington  from  time  to  time,  but  could 
never  get  any  satisfaction. 

Also  in  those  days  thei-e  were  no  headlines  in  the  papers  about 
undisciplined  inefficient  American  crews,  and  so  forth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  those  days  I  have  seen  men  aboard  American  ships  sailing 
as  able-bodied  seamen,  in  various  capacities  who  were  not  fit  to  saU 
across  the  river  heie.  let  alone  going  into  deep  water.     But,  as  I  say. 
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due  lo  the  fact  that  the  shipowners  had  evervthing  their  own  way, 
they  did  not  care  what  the  man  was,  so  long  as  he  took  the  wages 
offered. 

It  i.s  necesj^ari"  to  bring  this  up,  on  account  of  our  objection 

The  Chaibmax,  Your  objection  to  what.  Mr.  Lundeberg? 

Mr.  LuNDEitEBfi.  Our  objection  to  the  mediation  bill. 

The  Chaibhax.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Where  does  vour 
organization  come  in  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  of  L,?  "it  is 
not  afliliated  with  eitlier  one,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  LirxuEBERfl.  Xo.  Our  organization  was  organized,  as  I  stat«d, 
in  IHH^y.  for  all  the  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast,  tne  sailors.  We  are 
affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  and  also  seated  as  delegates  in  the  various  labor 
councils.  _  We  are  also  part  of  the  Maritime  Federation  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  we  helped  to  organize. 

The  Chaibhan.  Is  there  rivalry  now  between  your  organization 
and  Harry  Bridges'  organization? 

Mr.  Ldkuebixo.  His  organization  is  a  part  of  the  C.  I.  O..  as  I 
understand,  and  we  are  not.  We  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  on  a  national  scale,  so  our  status  on  a 
national  scale  is  independent.  Our  membership  feel  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  used  either  by  the  A.  F.  of  L,  or  the  C,  I.  O.  to  fight 
for  power  between  individuals. 

The  Chairman,  As  I  understood  it,  you  came  in  between  the  two 
organizations.  How  does  your  membership  compare  with  that  of 
theC.  LO.? 

Mr.  LtJNDEBERG.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  less  or  more? 

Mr.  Ltjndeberg.  Ours  is  a  small  organization.  It  has  8,000  mem- 
bers. With  regai'd  to  the  figures  of  the  various  organizations,  some- 
times they  say  they  have  so  many,  and  sometimes  tliey  say  they  have 
less,  and  we  do  not  know  for  sure  from  time  to  time  what  their  real 
figures  are.  We  are  furnislting  men  who  go  to  sea  as  ordinary  sea- 
men, able-bodied  seamen,  boatswains,  storekeepers,  and  quarter- 
masters on  all  vessels  registered  on  the  Pacific  coast,  deep  water, 
coastwise,  the  Alaska  run,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  get  fui'ther  along  in  your  desire 
to  have  better  conditions  and  better  wages  if  you  all  got  together 
on  some  basis? 

Mr.  LuNUEBERG.  I  WAS  goiug  to  come  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right, 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  I  tried  to  explain  how  the  conditions  were  be- 
tween 1929  and  1934. 

The  Chamman.  'Wliat  about  the  conditions  now  Mr.  Lundeberg? 
We  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  conditions  of  tliose  days.  All 
of  us  on  tliis  committee  think  that  the  sailors  were  badly  housed, 
badly  fed  antl  badly  paid.  There  is  no  contention  about  that.  But 
wliat  about  the  piesent  conditions,  and  what  do  we  need  to  do  now 
to  make  things  better? 

Mr.  Li:ndehebo.  The  past  has  quite  a  lot  to  do  with  the  present. 
That  is  why  I  brought  this  up.  I  asked  if  I  might  bring  it  up,  and 
I  was  told  I  mi^ht.  It  links  up  with  the  pi'esent,  I  was  trying  to 
show  tliat  notlimg  was  done  hei-e  in  Washington  and  nothing  was- 
done  by  the  shipownei-s  lor  13  years.     The  seamen  did  not  do  any- 
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thing  themselves  because  they  did  not  liave  any  strong  organization. 

In  1934  conditions  got  so  rotten  that  they  finally  woke  up  to  tha 
fact  that  the  only  way  they  could  improve  conditions  was  to  strike, 
and  every  seaman  on  the  Pacific  coast  walked  off  his  vessel,  regardless 
of  whether  he  belonged  to  a  union  or  not.  The  strike  lasted  for  3 
months,  and  after  the  strike  was  over  we  were  told  by  the  Govern- 
ment LabOT  Board — what  they  call  the  Longshoremen's  Board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President — to  go  back  to  the  vessels,  and  they  would 
see  that  we  got  an  improvement  in  conditions  after  a  while. 

The  Ckadiman.  That  was  in  1934? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  After  1934.  The  Longshoremen's  Board  was  a 
board  of  three  appointed  by  the  President  to  settle  conditions  for 
the  longshoremen  after  the  strike.  As  you  know,  there  were  long- 
shoremen, seamen,  mates,  and  engineers  out  on  strike.  After  being 
out  on  strike  for  3  months,  we  did  not  gain  anything  on  going  back 
again,  but  we  were  promised  something.  We  attempted  to  negotiate 
with  the  shipowners,  and  did  not  get  very  far.  The  Longshoremen's 
Board,  after  quite  a  bit  of  pressure  being  brought  on  it,  in  turn 
appointed  an  arbitration  board  of  three  to  settle  the  seameti's  ques- 
tions. The  strike  was  called  off  on  the  31st  of  July,  1934,  and  by 
the  time  the  arbitration  board  handed  down  a  decision  it  was  April 
1935,  a  matter  of  9  months  after  the  men  went  out  on  strike,  before 
they  got  a  decision.  In  the  meantime,  while  they  waited  for  this 
arbitration  to  give  them  something,  they  cot  restless,  and  it  did  not 
look  as  though  they  were  going  to  get  anyming.  so  they  took  matters 
in  their  own  hands,  and  forced  wa^s  up,  and  changed  conditions  on 
the  ships  gradually  from  time  to  time.  By  the  time  the  decision  was 
handea  down  by  the  arbitration  board,  9  months  after  the  strike  was 
called  off,  conditions  on  the  vessels  had  been  improved  by  the  action 
of  the  crews.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  reason  why  you  are  opposed  to  title  X 
of  this  bill,  and  the  mediation  and  arbitration  bills? 

Mr.  Ldndebero.  Yes. 

The  CHAHiMAN.  Because  of  your  experience  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Lundebero.  Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  we  have  against 
the  mediation  board  and  arbitration.  It  was  proved  conclusively 
in  1934  that  it  took  this  board  9  months  to  hand  aown  a  decision,  and 
when  it  handed  it  down,  it  handed  down  something  that  we  had 
already  obtained  by  what  you  might  call  strike  action,  or  individual 
action. 

After  this  arbitration  award  was  handed  down  the  seamen  were 
veiT  much  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  they  had  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  arbitration  did  they  recommend  increases 
in  wages  and  better  conditions? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERo.  They  set  the  wages  at  $62.50  a  month. 

The  Chairsian.  'What  had  they  feen  immediately  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Lttndebero.  Before  the  strike  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  wages 
were  from  $40  to  $50  a  month,  an  average  of  about  $45. 

The  Chairman.  They  increased  the  wages  about  50  percent,  then! 

Mr.  LmjDEBERO.  Yes.  We  got  it  ourselves  through  action  while 
waiting  for  the  decision  to  be  handed  down.  The  seamen  themselves 
forced  the  shipowners.  We  said,  "If  you  want  us  you  will  have  to 
pay  U9  so  much."  Naturally,  things  were  booming  for  the  ship- 
owners.   They  did  not  like  to  do  it.    However,  they  were  forced  to. 
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So,  by  tlie  time  the  arbitration  board  handed  down  its  decision,  we 
already  had  the  $62.50,  and  in  certain  instances  more. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  fact  that  an 
arbitration  board  was  acting  was  helpful  in  getting  better  wages  and 
conditions  t 

Mr.  LuNDEDEBO.  Xo.  The  only  think  that  wafa  effective  was  that 
when  a  man  refused  to  go  to  sea  under  those  conditions,  and  the 
shipowners  needed  seamen,  they  had  to  have  them,  so  they  boosted 
the  wages. 

That  is  Hie  experience  we  had  with  arbitration.  After  the  arbi- 
tration board  handed  down  the  decision  in  1935,  the  men  were  still 
dissatisfied  because  tlie  decision  whs  less  than  they  had  then  obtained 
for  themselves,  and  also  less  tlian  tliey  had  asked  for  when  they  went 
out  on  strike.  They  asked  for  $75  a  month,  and  75  cents  an  hour 
overtime,  and  wanted  to  abolish  all  optional  free  time,  as  they  call 
it,  or  "time  back."  Where  a  man  works  at  night,  for  instance,  for  4 
or  5  hours,  they  used  sometiines  to  pay  him  back  4  or'  5  hours  in  the 
daytime.  Most  ©£  the  time  if  a  man  asked  for  the  time  back,  he  got 
fired.  That  was  what  we  were  after,  mainly,-  and  also  to  do  away 
with  the  shipowners'  hiring  hall,  which  we  did  abolish. 

So,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  unrest  among  the  seamen.  They  did 
not  feel  that  they  had  a  new  deal  yet.  They  still  felt  that  they  had 
part  of  the  *'raw  deal":  so,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1935  we 
asked  the  shipownei-s  again  to  meet  with  us  across  the  table  to  raise 
the,  wages.  However,  they  declined  to  deal  with  us,  and  nothing 
came  out  of  it.  This  condition  prevailed  up  to  1936.  In  the  month 
of  August  we  sent  a  formal  notice  to  the  shipownei-s  demanding  to 
meet  with  them  across  the  table  to  change  conditions,  raise  wages, 
and  so  forth.  They  refused  and  said,  "We  will  submit  all  this  to 
arbitration."  But  the  seamen  said,  in  vi^w  of  the  fact  that  a  year 
before  they  had  had  such  a  bad  experience,  "Nothing  doing.  We 
will  not  go  for  arbitration."  Naturally  the  shipowners  would  go  for 
an  arbitration  board,  after  they  liad  established  wages  more  to  their 
liking  than  to  the  men's  liking. 

So,  the  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast  took  a  strike  vote,  which  car- 
ried about  99  percent,  in  a  serret  referendum  ballot,  and  wanted  to  go 
out  on  strike  on  the  1st  of  October,  when  tlie  agreement  expired  on 
the  30th  of  September. 

The  Chairman:  That  was  in  1936. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  Ycs,  Howevcr,  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, which  had  at  that  time  been  newly  formed,  asked  us  to  de- 
lay the  strike,  and  also  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  seamen  did 
not  want  to  do  it,  but  through  pressure  of  the  other  organizations 
we  had  to  delay  it.  They  asked  tor  2  months'  extension  so  that  they 
could  investigate.  The  seamen  wanted  to  give  them  15  days,  but 
they  compromise-d  on  30  days. 

Meanwhile,  during  those  30  days,  the  Maritime  Commission  came 
out  to  the  coast,  or  one  of  the  Commissioners  came  out  to  the  coast, 
and  he  suggested  that  we  delay  any  and  all  stiike  action  until  such 
time  as  he  could  investigate  the  conditions  in  the  industi;y.  We 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  investigate  the  conditions 
in  the  industry,  raise  the  wages,  and  so  forth.  He  stated  that  it 
might  take  anywhere  from  6  months  to  a  year,  and  we  told  him, 
"Nothing  doing."    We  went  back  to  the  membership,  and  the  men 
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said,  "Nothing  doing,"  so  they  went  out  on  strike  on  the  29th  of 
October,  and  the  strite  was  on. 

During  this  period  the  Maritime  Commission  was  out  there,  and 
it  attempted  to  get  both  parties  together,  and  also  the  representative 
from  the  Department  of  Labor.  However,  the  only  thing  the  ship- 
owners wanted  to  do  was  to  have  arbitration.  The  men  did  not  want 
arbitration,  but  finally,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Madam  Perkins,  the  shipowners  consented  to  meet  with 
the  aeamen  to  negotiate  an  agreement.  That  is  the  first  time  they 
did  consent  to  direct  negotiations,  as  opposed  to  arbitration.  We 
felt  that  inasmuch  as  the  seamen  are  close  to  the  work,  and  run  the 
vessels,  they  would  be  better  able  to  determine  the  conditions  and 
the  pay.  and  what  the  companies  could  afford  to  pay,  and  what  the 
men  wanted,  instead  of  having  an  outside  board.  No  matter  how 
fair  they  niiglit  be,  they  would  not  know  the  conditions  in  the 
industry. 

So,  finally,  the  shipowners  saw  the  light  on  that  subject,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Labor  we  got  to  meet 
with  them  aci-oss  the  table  and  we  negotiated  an  agreement,  which 
was  referred  back  to  the  membership,  and  they  accepted  the  agree- 
ment on  the  coastwise  referen<Ium  vote,  about  90  percent.  They  felt 
better,  because  they  had  had  something  to  say  aDout  it  themselves. 
Under  arbitration  the  men  must  take  wliatever  the  arbitration  board 
decides.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they  must  take  it.  Under 
the  process  of  direct  agreement,  apparently  they  liked  this  agree- 
ment. Whetlier  it  was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  they  took  it  because 
they  felt  that  they  had  n^otiated  it  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  agreement  kept  by  the  shipowners? 

Mr.  LuMDEBERo.  That  agreement  was  signed  in  the  spring  of  193T, 
in  February  1937,  and  fi-om  that  time  on  we  got  along  pretty  well 
with  the  shipowners.  The  agreement  set  up  what  is  known  as  a 
port  committee.  In  the  agreement  there  was  a  port-committee  clause. 
This  port-committee  clause  had  been  used  by  the  Sailors  Union  be- 
tween 1902  and  1921,  and  had  worked  satisfactorily.  It  was  some- 
thing Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth  had  worked  up  when  he  was  the  head 
of  the  Seamen's  Union.  The  shipowners  went  back  to  that,  and. 
agreed  to  use  that  clause,  and  from  then  on  we  used  the  port-commit- 
tee set-up,  which  provided  for  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
from  each  side,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  we  have  port  commit- 
tees in  San  Pedro,  Seattle,  and  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Chairman,  An  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  seamen, 
and  of  the  owners,  and  then  an  impartial  member! 

Mr.  LuND£BEBO.  Here  is  the  way  it  works.  When  trouble  arises 
aboard  a  ship,  or  some  dispute  arises,  it  is  referred  back  to  the 
union,  which  takes  it  up  with  the  port  captain.  Most  of  the  time 
we  are  able  to  handle  the  dispute.  If  we  cannot  handle  it,  then  we 
lake  it  up  with  the  port  committee,  composed  of  three  representa- 
tives from  the  shipowners,  as  a  rule,  and  three  from  the  seamen. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  to  the  port  captain  in  harmony  with 
the  navigation  law? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERo.  In  harmony  with  the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  he  cannot  settle  it,  you  take  it  to  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  LuNDEBEFo.  If  we  cannot  agree  with  the  port  captain.  Most 
of  the  time  we  agi-ee  with  the  port  captain.  Sometimes  we  lose  and 
sometimes  they  lose.  Then  they  turn  it  over  to  the  port  committee, 
if  it  is  "pretty  tough  beef."  All  the  time,  so  far  as  the  Sailors 
Union  is  concerned,  we  never  at  any  time  called  in  a  referee  or 
arbitrator.  We  managed  to  get  through  without  calling  him  in. 
Sometimes  we  opposed  a  very  bad  decision  that  we  dia  not  like, 
but,  nevertheless,  we  took  it  because  we  would  rather  do  that  than 
take  the  chance  of  having  some  outsiders  hand  down  some  decision 
that  might  be  altogether  out  of  reason. 

The  Chairman.  What  functions  do  the  delegates  on  the  ship  have 
to  perform! 

Mr.  LiTNDEBERO.  The  delegate  aboard  a  vessel  is  an  old  institution 
in  tlie  Sailors  Union.  From  the  time  the  Sailors  Union  has  had 
agreements  with  the  shipowners  we  have  always  had  a  sailors'  dele- 
gate aboard  the  vessel.  If  there  is  any  grievance  arising  during  the 
trip,  this  delegate  takes  it  up  with  the  captain.  He  speaks  for  the 
crew.  That  is  agreed  to  by  the  shipowners,  right  in  the  agreement. 
They  want  the  ship's  delegate  themselves.  If  the  captain  and  the 
ship's  delegate,  or  the  mate  and  the  ship's  delegate  cannot  adjust  it, 
they  wait  until  they  get  into  port.  Then,  in  the  first  port  thej 
come  into  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  they  refer  it  to  us,  and  we  handle  it 
between  our  representative  and  the  shipowner's  representative,  which 
is  the  port  captain.  Of  course,  this  does  not  take  a  verj'  long  time. 
I  go  (h>wn  to  the  dock  and  see  the  port  captain,  and  we  argue  for 
half  an  hour.  Perhaps  we  cannot  get  to  first  base,  and  we  see  it  is 
"tough  beef,"  Then  we  go  to  the  port  committee  with  it.  We  can 
usually  tell,  within  12  to  24  hours,  whether  the  port  committee  can 
handle  it  or  not.  We  have  always  handled  it,  from  the  beginning  of 
January  1937,  up  to  now,  without  refen-ing  it  to  an  arbitrator  or 
referee,  as  we  call  it  in  the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  in  San  Francisco.  Is  it  true  all  along 
the  coast  ? 

Mr.  LcNUEBERO.  That  is  true  all  along  the  coast.. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  standard  agreement 
which  is  being  made  now  by  the  C.  I.  O.  union  and  the  shipowners. 
Are  you  in  harmony  with  that  agreement? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERQ.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  agreement  between 
tlie  C.  I.  O.  unions  and  the  shipowners  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  seen  that  ? 

Mr.  LirNDEBERG.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  arrangement  you  have  set 
up  is  a  complete  one,  and  sufficient  to  deal  with  all  the  emergencies 
that  may  arise? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERQ.  We  not  only  feel  that.  We  know,  through  past 
practice,  from  the  years  from  1902  to  1921,  that  this  worked  very 
effectively  in  the  industry,  and  we  know  that  through  the  last  year, 
after  the  strike,  it  has  worked  well  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  Is  there  anything  in  these  regulations  or  in 
this  system  which  interferes  in  any  way  with  the  authority  of  the 
master  while  the  ship  is  at  sea? 

Mr.  Ldnoebero.  No;  absolutely  not. 
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Senator  Vanpenberg,  You  recognize  the  importance  of  complete 
<listipline  nt  sea.  and  you  do  not  stand  for  strikes  at  sea,  is  that 
correct '; 

Mr.  LtJNDEiiERQ.  It  is  ridiculous  for  seamen  to  strike  at  sea,  because 
tliey  are  then  subject  to  Federal  statutes,  and  can  be  charged  with 
mutiny,  or  thrown  in  irons.  Time  and  again  that  has  happened,  not 
only  on  American  ships,  but  I  have  seen  it  haiiiten  on  foreign  ships. 
If  !i  man  refnses  duty  at  sea  he  is  thrown  in  irons,  and  then  he  is 
taken  care  of  ashore  thi-ough  the  Fedei'al  autlKU'ity.  That  is  alto- 
gether outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Seamen's  TTnion,  Besides  that, 
it  is  also  very  definitely  set  out  in  the  Merchant  Alarine  Act  of  1936 
and  1937  what  the  men  can  do  and  what  the  men  cannot  do.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Discipline  at  sea, 
after  all,  is  somethin'r  that  the  Federal  Goveiiunent  has  to  do  with. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  section  13  (h)  of  tlie  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1930 : 

That  all  tertlflt-att'S  vl  service  or  eniclein.-y  issued  liy  tlie  Bureau  of  Marine 
Insi)ection  and  NiivlKatliin  shall  be  subject  tu  sus[«'iiRiou  or  revocatiou  on 
the  same  grounds  and  iti  Ihe  same  mnniiev  und  witli  like  prot-eiliire  as  is  pro- 
vided In  the  ease  "f  suspension  or  rovocntloi]  of  li<Tn>;es  of  iiffieers  under  the 
provision  of  4450  of  tli<>  ICpviaed  Statutes. 

The  Revised  Statutes,  section  44.')0.  read.s  as  follows:        ' 

Invpet^ation  of  conduct  of  officers.  The  loeiil  Imanls  of  iUH>eetorg  sliall 
investigate  all  nets  of  iii(i>iu|H-teDcj'  iir  iniscondnrt  committed  hjr  any  licensed 
(ifficer  nhile  aetlnR  under  the  authority  of  his  lii^use.  anil  shall  have  power 
to  summon  l>pfore  Iheni  any  wiln(>s.ies  withiii  tlieir  respective  districts,  and 
coiiii>el  their  attendanee  liy  a  similar  priK'esK  as  in  the  i'niled  States  circuit 
iir  (llrtrltt  iiuirts ;  and  they  may  administer  all  necessary  oaths  to  any  wit- 
uossns  thus  summoned  before  them:  and  afler  reasonable  notice  In  writing. 
0ven  to  tlie  alli^ed  dollunut'iit.  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  investipitlon. 
HUrli  witnesses  shall  lie  examined,  under  cnth.  toncblnt:  the  iierformance  of  his 
rlntles  hy  any  such  license'l  ofticer:  and  if  the  board  shall  lie  satisfied  tliat  suirh 
licensed  oHicer  Is  lucumpeteiir,  or  lias  l>een  Ruiity  of  misbehavior,  negligence,  or 
niiBkillfulnesn.  or  lius  endan;.'prpil  life,  or  winfully  vhrtated  any  provision  of 
this  ehaiiter  <»■  chapter  14  or  I'l  of  this  title  they  shall  immediately  suspend 
■or  revoke  his  license    •    *    •. 

We  objected  to  this  in  li>3fi  ourselves;,  and  still  object  to  it.  We 
think  it  is  too  severe.  However,  it  is  within  the  hands  of  the  De- 
]»artment  of  Connnerce  and  the  Steamlmat  Inspection  Service  to 
uphold  discipline  at  sea.  They  have  the  grant  of  enough  power 
there,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any  more  laws  can  be  added  to  that. 

Senator  Vandexbero.  I  am  familiar  with  the  law.  I  am  as^king 
for  your  attitude.    You  say  you  think  that  is  too  strong? 

Mr.  LrN-r>EBKRO,  Yes. 

,'»enator  Vaxden-bkho.  Tu  what  respect? 

Mr.  Lt'NTiFBFHo.  For  instance,  it  says.  "MisVwh avion  negligence, 
or  un.=kiIfnMness." 

It  <]epends  on  the  wnnl  of  the  master.  As  I  testified  when  T  was 
here  a  vear  ago  before  Mr.  Itland's  conunittee.  sometimes  a  master 
miglit  have  a  jjei-simal  grudge  nirainst  a  man,  and.  I'egardless  of 
how  gcKwl  the  man  is.  he  might  think  that  this  was  a  good  way  to 
jrpt  even  with  htui.  So.  that  is  a  little  t«K»  vacue.  We  lielieve  that 
if  a  man  refuses  duty  at  sea,  lio  should  have  his  license  taken  away. 

Senator  VAXOENitEito.  Wliat  is  your  feeling  about  strikes  in  foreign 
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ports  on  American  ships?  Is  that  the  same  as  at  sea,  or  is  that 
different? 

Mr. .  LuNDBBERO.  When  a  man  signs  the  agreement,  under  the 
United  States  Shipping  Commissioner,  he  is  under  the  Federal  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  naturally  he  knows  what  to  expect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  he  signs  the  articles,  he  becomes  a 
party,  then,  to  an  am^eement  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERO,  That  is  right. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  I  understand  that.  I  am  asking  for  your 
viewpoint.  Do  you  view  a  ship  in  a  foreign  port  differently  than  you 
do  a  ship  at  sea  ^ 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  Unfortunately  we  have  to  view  it  that  way,  be- 
cause the  maritime  laws  ia  all  countries  make  it  pretty  nearly  im- 
possible for  seamen  to  participate  in  any  strike  in  a  foreign  port. 
Of  course,  such  conditions  arise  from  time  to  time,  where  condi- 
tions are  unsafe,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  strikes  they  had  down 
in  South  America,  for  example,  where  they  used  knives,  guns,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  not  so  healthy  for  a  seaman  to  be  around.  They  con- 
duct strikes  in  quite  a  little  different  style  than  we  do  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lundeberg,  there  have  been  various  criticisms 
made  of  the  discipline  on  ships  m  certain  reports  of  United'  States 
consuls.     Have  you  read  any  of  those  reports  ? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  heard  quite  a  lot  about 
it  from  time  to  time  from  reading  the  papers  the  last  6  months;  I 
imagine  everybody  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  South  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  £nows  all  about  this  discipline.  Most  of  that  stuff 
is  not  based  upon  facts.  I  think  it  is  assumptions.  I  also  believe 
that  some  of  those  people  who  put  out  that  stuff  might  be  in  the  pay, 
for  instance,  of  a  British  line  or  a  Japanese  line,  because,  after  all,  it 
not  only  hurts  the  seamen — the  seamen  can  take  it.  They  have  been 
knocked  around  all  their  lives  anyway,  but  it  hurts  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Lundeberg,  that  these 
very  consuls  of  the  United  States  Grovernment  might  be  in  the  em- 
ploy of  other  countries  ? 

Mr,  Lundeberg.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  the  consuls.  Senator.  I  do  pot 
think  they  can  be,  because  they  have  taken  an  oath  to  uphold,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  I  say  various  individuals 
may  do  it,  I  read  an  article  in  a  national  magazine.  Time  magazine, 
about  the  crew  of  the  President  Hoover,  for  instance.  The  crew  was 
accused  of  having  broken  into  the  bar,  with  being  drunk,  and  so  forth. 
I  myself  think  that  is  ridiculous,  There  is  a  possibility  that  any- 
one who  might  publish  that  might  be  interested  in  foreign  lines 
rather  than  American  ships.  After  all,  British  ships  from  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  run  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  also  the 
Japanese  liners.  These  ships  are  run  by  coolie  crews,  Chinese  crews, 
at  $15  a  month,  and  they  have  a  big.  fine  passenger  service  there.  It 
is  worth  while  investigating  where  all  this  publicity  and  propaganda 
in  the  press  came  from,  because,  after  all,  it  does  knock  us.  A  sailor 
does  not  mind  gettiiiginiocked,  but  it  knocks  the  American  ships. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Mr.  liuhdeberg,  you  speak  about,  the  Time  maga- 
zine. Is  it  vour  corici-ptibii  that  Time  magazine  is  sucli  an  organiza- 
tion as  you  have  spoken  of,  that  might  be  interested  in  other  countries 
and  other  lines  ? 
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Mr.  LuNDEBERQ.  I  am  not  accusing  the  Time  magazine. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  it. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  I  spokc  of  it  as  being  a  national  magazine.  It 
seems  to  me  that  before  Time  magazine,  or  any  national  magazine,  ■ 
publishes  anything  like  that,  it  should  at  least  have  the  facts  before 
publishing  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  thought  so  myself,  Mr.  Lundeberg,  having- 
felt  the  effect  of  the  Time  Magazine,  but  I  wondered  what  your  view 
was. 

Mr,  Lundeberg,  what  did  you  mean  when  you  said  that  there  were- 
non-American  influences  back  of  the  criticisms  of  American  ships 
and  sailors?  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  You  know  that  charge 
might  be  considered  to  be  quite  as  vague  as  some  of  those  you  feel 
have  been  directed  against  the  sailors,  and  we  ought  to  know  it  if 
there  is  an  attack  being  made  upon  our  shipping  by  adverse  interests. 
We  ou^t  to  know  about  it.    ^Tiat  do  you  laiow  about  it  ? 

Mr,  Lundeberg.  For  instance.  I  believe  the  seamen  aboard  the 
President  Hoovef  were  thoroughly  investigated  in  San  Francisco  by 
a  Federal  board.  Judge  Jones,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service,  came  out  from  Washington  also  to  observe 
the  procedure.  The  seamen  were  thoroughly  investigated  by  Federal 
officials.  We  feel  that  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  same  people 
who  made  the  statements  about  the  crew  of  the  President  Hoover 
should  also  be  thoroughly  investigated — not  only  as  to  what  they  say 
but  their  background  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  one  of  the  men  who  is  most  critical 
of  the  action  of  sailors  on  the  Prexident  Hoover  is  a  United  States 
consul  who  happened  to  be  traveling  on  that  ship.  What  do  you 
have  to  say  about  him! 

Mr,  Ldndbbebo.  I  do  not  have  much  to  say  about  him.  I  do  not 
like  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  it.  We  want  absolute  Justice 
done.  If  there  were  no  outrages  on  the  Hoover,  we  would  like  to  have 
the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  LuNDEBBBC.  Senator  Copeland 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  the  witness  has  said  is 
that  he  thinks  that  those  people  Who  made  the  charges  ought  to  be 
investigated  themselves,  and  that  their  background  ought  to  be  dis- 
covered. That  is  thoroughly  sound.  That  is  the  riglit  of  cross-exam- 
ination. I  agree  with  hiiii.  They  have  made  statements.  Now,  we 
would  like  to  know  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  fully.  Senator  Bailey. 

Senator  Bailet,  I  think  the  witness  kiiows 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  if  this  witness  has  evidence  which  he 
thinks  is  conclusive,  of  the  good  behavior  of  the  crew. 

Senator  Bailey.  Xo;  he  said  he  had  an  opinion  which  he  did  not 
care  to  express. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  know  what  his  opin- 
ion is? 

Senator  Baiij;y.  Xo.  I  think  that  a  man  who  comes  before  us  and 
says  he  has  an  opinion  which  he  would  prefer  not  to  express  has  a 
right  to  reserve  his  opinion,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  politeness.  He 
had  some  language  in  his  mind  tliat  he  did  not  caie  to  utter. 
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'ITie  Chaikman,  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Liindeberg.  are  you  satisfied 
that  there  were  no  wi-ong  acts  on  the  part  of  the  sailors  on  board  the 
President  Hoover? 

Mr,  LuNDEBERG.  I  am  satisfied  to  take  the  findings  of  tlie  Federal 
lioard  of  Investigation — Judge  Jones,  who  is  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  SeiTice. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  findings  exonerate  all  the  members  of 
the  crew  ? 

Mr.  LuNDKBEiM!.  That  is  what  Jicdge  Jones  told  me  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  did  not  know  the  man.  He  called  me  up  and  told  me  about 
it.  I  said,  "I  hope  you  will  go  back  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  tell 
the  people  exactly  what  is  the  tnith."  He  said  he  would.  He  had 
to  go  to  Seattle  first,  and  then  lie  was  coming  back  here.  The  records 
of  that  hearing.  I  imagine,  would  be  available  to  the  committee, 
because  it  was  conducted  imder  the  Federal  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  in  San  Francisco, 

The  Chairman.  Are  ^ou  of  tha  opinion  that  there  have  been  no 
cases  of  lack  of  discipline  aboard  ships  in  the  lilst  year  or  so? 

Mr.  Ltjnoeberg.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  tliere  has  not  been 
a  lack  of  discipline.  After  all,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  altogether 
Christians,  I  mean,  we  are  the  same  as  any  other  jieople.  We  falli 
bv  the  wayside  from  time  to  time.     I  have  done  it  myself  on  difTerent 


sdips,  but  that  can  happen  to  anybody. 
I  should  like  to  talk  a  I" 


I  little  more  on  the  President  floorer  while 
we  are  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Go  ahead, 

Mr.  Li'NDRBKRG.  Naturally,  the  burden  came  on  the  sailors  union, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  shipped  the  crew  out  of  the  sailoi-s  union 
office.  The  crew  of  the  Pre.mdevt  Hoover,  the  men  on  deck,  had  been 
on  board  that  ve^el  for  several  trips.  Captain  Yardley,  wlio  is  the 
master  of  the  Prexiiient  Hoover,  has  been  a  master  on  American  ships 
for  40  years.  He  is  known  to  be  a  tough  man,  and  any  time  Captain 
Yardley  would  pack  a  man  on  two  trips,  that  man  must  be  all  right. 
That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  it.  When  the  vessel  struck,  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  that  the  sailors  manned  the  lifeboats  effectively  and 
took  over  700  of  the  passengers  and  crew  a-shore  within  36  hours. 
That  speaks  for  itself  as  evidence  that  the  men  capably  handled  their 
job. 

Senator  Baiij.y.  And  that  Mas  in  rather  rough  weather,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  LxjNDEBERo.  It  was.  That  is  a  pretty  bad  place  most  of  the 
time.  It  was  bad  weather.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  men, 
before  they  sign  on  before  the  Ignited  States  Commissioner,  must 
^how  their  certificates  of  efficiency,  and  also  their  lifeboat  certificates. 
to  show  that  thev  are  competent  to  sail  as  able-bodied  seamen  and 
lifeboatmen     nnder     certificates     issued     by     the     Department     of 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  possession  of  thase  cer- 
tificates is  conclusive  proof  that  thev  are  competent  in  handling 
boats? 

Mr.  LuNDEBKRO.  Pcrsonallv,  I  do  not  think  it  is  strong  enoimh 
myself,  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  law.  ■\Vlioever  blames  the  crew  for 
being  inefficient  directly  accuses  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
inefficiency  when  he  does  so.     After  all,  the  men  were  ceilified  by 
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the  United  Stiilcs  (iovcniiuciil.  iimlcr  tlic  Im-iIci'hI  Inw.  'Hint,  iii 
itself,  should  kiin.-l;  out  llif  f<«>lisl.  .irjrimi.'iil  lliiil  tlu-  mou  w.Ti. 
iiieflicH'iit,  wlich  llic  siiilnrs  tiiok  ovi-r  7iil)  imswcii-tiTs  ami  fivw  nshoi'c 
williiii  :tl>  hoiii-s. 

Tin-  CiiAiiniAN.  1    Imvc  lu'iv  ini  .ifli.lavil   "f  mw   UoIh-H    I>uiiIu|), 
wIk)  whs  HlMiiinl  llic  slii|).     |  Ki'iiiliiijr:| 


[i>  know  iinviliitiK  iilHuil    lln'   IiilikJIIiiu  <iJ'   IIk'   IkuiI,      I    vvmn  <M';ii|i|>i>Iji1<'>I   Hint 
,»«>;■   uHi-   WHS   1K.I   iiiiKlr   .if   lli.'   nIiI|i'h   nu'cliniilnil   if.'.ir   li>   iiulll^iu   Il>i'   hiuitM 

iiHlmrr  llinnruli  lli<-  mvt  iinU  Im.-k  «>  (lu>  sUI|i.  sIiht  tli<>  xlil|i  wiis  milj-  iih 'JiHt 

.vnrdM  from  liti-  hIii.it.     I'.iv  tlic  liH'k  iif  Hil«  iiswlHt k-ii>iiiI  I is  liml  tn  Ih- 

llhllllllDIII<<1. 

Did  yoii  luMii'  any  of  thi'  I'xaiiiiii^tionH  in  Sun  Kninciscoif 

Mr.  iiiiNDKiiioiid.  1  heard  t>art  of  them.  Tliis  iw  Mi'.  Diiidiip.  I 
do  not  know  who  he  iw.  I  do  not  know  how  nuieh  he  knows  about 
II  lifeboat,  and  T  <lo  not.  know  how  nineh  hp  knows  ahonl  the  hwi. 
A|)j)iii-e.ntly,  sinee  he  erilicizes  severelv,  lie  iiiiml  know  Moniethh))!; 
iihoiit   it.     I   hope  he  doeH.     I   would  like  to  find  out,  anywav. 

NeverllielesH,  iis  yoii  know,  iheiv  iiiv  only  so  iniiny  eeriiiiei^  life- 
iHtat  men  alniard  h  vessel.  I'Vuliinutely,  I  have  pictures  of  everv- 
Miiii-;  lliiit  hitp)M>ned  iihoard  thiit  vessel  from  the  ihw  she  stranded, 
tin<!  alw)  have  pictiii-es  of  the  crew  lowering  the  ImntH  and  niittinn 
the  piisMen^xei-s  ni.  'I'liese  pirtnres  ai-e  eonelnsive  primf  that  tne  men 
knew  their  liiisiness.  'I'he  fad  is  alno,  as  T  said,  that  over  700  men, 
women,  and  i-Iiildivn  weiv  hiiided  on  tlie  island  in  HI!  hoirrs  time, 
wliicli  sliows  enoiifrli  to  anyone  wlio  is  iic^nniiited  wilh  seamen,  and 
knows  anytlniif:  alioiit.  tlie  sea  lit  all.  I  think,  myself,  it  was  a 
firsl-elasH  piece  of  seamanship,  and  T  am  ii  sailor  hy  tnide. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  Wliiit  is  the  lefral  slulus  of  a  sailor  when  a  shi)>- 
wi-ei'k  occKi's'f  "When  thev  are  on  the  shore,  aiv  Ihese  sailors  still 
midiT  the  disi'ipline  of  llie'oltteei's'j 

Mr.  LitNnKiiriHi,  Wlien  they  are  ashoi-e'i 

The  ("iiAnsMAN.  ^'es. 

Mr.  Li'NOKiiKito.  As  lonj:  as  von  ai-e  aboard  a  vessel,  on  Ihe  pav 
roll  of  the  ship,  vcm  take  oi^.lers  from  (he  male.  Certainly  von  niv 
nnder  Ihe  disi'Ipline  of  the  ollieers.  '    ' 

'I'lie  Ciiaiuman.  When  tbev  weiv  on  slioi-e  thev  would  lie  under 
the  same  niles  (if  decencv  tllat  woidil  jrovi'rn  them  on  the  ship,  is 
I  hilt  rifihl? 

Mr,  LrNiiKiii:iiii.  Yon  na^an  when  lliey  aiv  ashore,  paid  off,  from 

Tlie  (•irAiini\N.  N'o.  What  I  am  siieakini:  aboni  is  the  specilic. 
inslance  <if  Hie  S.  S.  I/oorrr,  which  was  wivcked. 

\Ir.  I-rNiiKin;ito.  Yes, 

The  CiiAiinnN.  And  thev  went  ashore.  The  ollieers  of  (lie  ship 
were  tlietv.  Were  those  s.illoi-s  under  obliirnliim  to  obey  the  eoin- 
inaiids  of    llie   ..llicers    while    they    were   ..n    slioiv    under'  1  luise   eir- 

Mr.  Lt  .M>|.:i.i;!t<i.  I  inm-:ine  (liev  wem  ll-twever,  wlicn  an  Ameri- 
niii  ship  strikes  anil  is  wrecked,  llie  |iav  "f  the  men  slops  innnedi- 
iih'ly.  In  other  wor.ls,  as  soon  as  lliiit  vessid  struck,  from  (hat  (rme 
Ihey  wcce  olF  arlli'les.  The  sliippiiiK  eompimv  has  no  ivspiinsi- 
bilily.  Tlie  Ibiited  Slates  articles  wei'e  broken.  Il  is  a  |«>cnliiir 
law.     If  yon  siid;  on  board  a  vessel  in  (hi!  mid<!lc  of  the  Atlantic 
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or  the  Pacific,  there  is  no  more  obligation  from  either  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lundeberg,  are  you  being  entirely  frank  with 
us?  What  was  the  duty  of  those  sailors  when  they  had  gotten 
ashore  and  taken  the  passengers  ashore?  What  was  their  moral 
duty,  if  not  their  legal  duty,  as  regards  the  care  of  those  passengers? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERo.  It  was  their  duty  to  help  the  jwople,  and  afio  to 
expect  some  of  the  passengers  to  help  themselves,  because,  after  all, 
it  was  brought  out  in  the  hearing  that  one  of  the  passengers  had  the 
D.  T.'s.  I  am  not  coming  here  to  criticize  the  passengers,  but  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  passengers-  traveling  on  American  vessels,  and  also 
on  other  vessels,  who  certainly  would  not  be  any  honor  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  because  some  of  them  carry  on  pretty  tough.  Some  of  them 
might  be  just  as  bad  as  a  sailor.  A  sailor  is  bad  enough,  according 
to  the  general  view  of  the  public  and  the  press,  and  so  forth,  but  in 
my  opinion  they  carry  on  worse  than  sailors,  on  board  the  ships. 

Senator  Vaxdexberg.  Is  this  Jones  report  available,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  which  Mr.  Lundeberg  refers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  have  all  these  reports.  They  are  all 
in  the  record.  Of  course,  it  is  our  duty  now  to  do  what  we  can  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  get  the  facts  about  it. 

You  take  the  position,  from  what  you  know  of  itj  that  there  was 
no  disorder  among  the  crew  of  the  Hoover^  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  From  all  I  know  of  it,  and  what  I  could  see  of  it, 
as  a  sailor  who  knows  a  little  about  these  things,  that  crew  conducted 
itself  in  an  absolutely  seamanlike  manner,  and  was  what  I  would 
call  a  pride  to  the  American  merchant  marine.  In  36  hours  they 
took  TOO  passengers  ashore  in  pretty  heavy  weather.  That  should  be 
enough  in  itself.  There  slioidd  be  headlines  all  over  the  country 
about  the  seamanship  of  those  seamen,  instead  of  the  articles  they 
have  had  so  far. 

They  should  be  proud  of  the  American  seaman.  It  has  been 
proven  time  and  again  that  American  seamen,  in  case  of  shipwreck, 
can  liold  their  own  with  any  nationality. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  agree  with  you  about  that.  When  they  landed 
those  people  under  those  conditions  they  did  a  good  job.  It  may 
not  have  been  very  skillfully  done,  but  it  was  very  successful.  That 
should  end  the  matter  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  got  them  off 
the  ship  and  put  them  on  the  land.  It  was  a  good  job.  The  com- 
plaint was  not  about  that.  This  Mr.  Dunlop  says  that  it  was  not 
skillful.  Probably  he  never  had  to  do  anything  like  that.  We  do 
not  know  about  that.  Let  him  go.  There  is  complaint  in  the  press 
about  misbehavior  unbecoming  anybody,  on  the  part  of  the  sailors 
after  the  passengers  were  landed.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Bailey,  All  you  are  saying,  then,  is  that  newspaper  re- 
ports may  or  may  not  be  accurate,  but  before  we  reach  a  conclusion 
we  ought  to  examine  those  who  complain  and  give  the  sailors  a 
chance  to  be  heard.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LcNDEBERo.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  I  do  not  propose  to 
reach  any  conclusion  without  hearing  both  sides.  Is  not  the  trouble 
here,  after  all,  the  fact  that  tlie  American  merchant  marine,  and 
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therefore  the  American  sailors,  are  in  competition  with  foieign 
merchantmen,  antl  therefore  with  foreign  sailors?  Is  not  that  tne 
main  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Ltjndebebo.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Bailet,  Is  not  the  main  trouble  the  competitive  condition 
between  the  American  sailors  and  the  foreign  sailors  and  between 
American  ships  and  foreign  ships? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Senator  Bailey.  Is  not  that  the  main  trouble  ? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  Yes.     In  this  case  I  think,  myself 

Senator  Bailet,  Let  me  ask  you  about  that.  If  a  foreign  ship 
pays  its  sailors  only  half  what  the  American  ship  pajs,  or,  to  state  it 
the  other  way  around,  if  the  American  ship  pays  its  sailors  twice 
M'hat  the  foreign  ship  pays,  does  not  that  put  our  ship  out  of  business 
in  the  long  run,  and  therefore  the  American  sailor?  Is  not  that  your 
main  difficulty? 

Mr.  Lu:nd£BERG.  Tliat  is  not  my  idea  of  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  sliould  like  to  hear  your  idea  about  it.  How  can 
we  run  competitively  all  over  the  world  and  pay  twice  as  much  as  the 
other  fellow  pays?  If  tliere  is  a  way  to  do  it,  I  should  like  to  do  it, 
but  how  can  that  be  done? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  Wages,  I  think,  represent  a  small  item  in  the 
general  operation  of  a  vessel. 

Senator  Bailet.  Do  you  know  what  the  ratio  is? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  Various  nationalities  pay  various  wages. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  mean  the  ratio.  What  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  a  ship  across  the  sea  is  represented  by  wages? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  I  couid  not  tell  you  that.  These  modem  ships 
have  so  many  bills  and  so  much  overhead,  with  shore  staffs  who  eat 
more  than  seamen,  I  imagine,  repair  work,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Bailet.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  other  expense.  Your 
profit  on  any  operation  comes  down  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
gross,  anyhow. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERO.  I  could  not  testify  as  to  the  ratio,  but  I  should 
like  to  give  you  my  idea  about  the  maritime  industry. 

Of  course,  we  have  gotten  the  blame  for  that.  The  seaman  has 
gotten  the  blame  for  the  present  condition  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Of  course,  if  you  want  to  go  into  that  a  little  closer,  there  is 
somebody  beside  the  seaman  to  blame.  We  do  not  want  to  take  all 
the  blame  for  this. 

In  1928  we  passed  the  Jones-White  bill.  Under  that  bill  the  ship- 
owners could  get  all  the  money  they  wanted,  practically,  to  buy  ships, 
and  it  took  them  about  20  years  to  pay  it  back,  with  a  low  interest 
rate.  On  top  of  that,  they  got  a  fat  mail  subsidy.  In  other  words, 
besides  the  Government  building  ships,  they  also  gave  them  a  heavy 
subsidy,  so  that  practically  all  their  operation  expense  was  paid  by 
the  Government.  In  those  days  shipping  was  pretty  good.  It  must 
have  been  pretty  good,  because  even  unsubsidized  vessels  are  running 
pretty  frequently. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  American  merchant  marine  is  financed, 
whether  it  is  from  Wall  Street  or  how,  I  believe,  the  bankers  have 
most  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  American  merchant  marine. 
If  they  had  used  some  of  the  big  profits  they  made  in  those  days  to 
rebuild  the  American  merchant  marine,  then  you  would  today  prob- 
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ably  have  an  up-to-date,  fast  niercliaiit  marine.  \s  it  is  today,  an 
Ajnerican  freigliter  is  in  some  cases  so  blow  that  it  caimot  get  out  of 
its  own  way.  Foreign  vessels  conii)etiiig  witli  Anieiieaii  vessels  have 
freighter  capable  of  18  to  20  knots,  niodeni  and  up-to-date,  iivith 
modern  gear,  and  so  forth,  and  the  Aiuericau  vessel  comes  drifting 
along  at  10  or  12  knots.  If  she  makes  12  knots,  she  is  a  fast  ship,  in 
the  fieiglit  service.  Yeai-s  ago  the  Ameiican  merchiuit  marine  was 
leading  the  world.  In  the  Yankee  Clipper  era  they  competed  with 
an3'body,  i-egardless  of  where  they  wei-e.  Thev  had  the  fastest  ships 
afloat,  and  they  took  cargo  away  from  China,  in  the  tea  trade,  and  so 
forth,  and  competed  with  England,  winch  always  had  fast  ships,  and 
has  always  been  a  great  maritime  nation. 

Senator  Bailet.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Ldndeberg.  That  was  quite  a  long  time  ago.  But,  nevertheless, 
in  those  days  they  did  not  have  any  subsidies,  and  the  Ajnerican 
ships  were  leading  the  world.  Today  they  have  subsidies.  They 
were  practically  given  the  ships  by  the  Government  and  had  big  sub- 
sidies. Instead  of  building  snips  on  a  long-range  program,  if  they 
intended  to  continue  in  the  shipping  industry,  they  turned  to  fat 
bonuses  and  big  salaries  for  some  of  these  people  who  never  knew 
anything  about  a  ship,  or  perhaps  never  saw  a  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lundeberg,  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  atbout 
that.    Of  course,  the  Jones- White  Act  is  out  the  window  now. 

Mr.  LoNDEBERG.  I  know. 

The  CHAntMAN.  We  have  now  a  new  law  and  different  management. 
T  do  not  suppose  we  can  corre<t  the  evils  of  the  past  and  the  defects 
of  tliat  particular  law,  I  think  vou  are  entirely  right,  that  some  of 
the  mail  pay  that  was  supposed  to  be  used  to  am'ance  the  wages 
of  sailors  and  maintain  the  ships  was  wasted  in  exactly  the  way 
you  speak  of,  in  building  hotels,  in  high  salaries,  and  so  forth. 

Mr,  Ldndebero.  Not  only  did  the  sailors  suffer,  but  the  merchant 
marine  itself  suffered,  because  they  did  not  rebuild  any  ships,  with 
all  that  profit  they  made  in  those  days.  That  is  why  the  Ajnerican 
merchant  marine  today  is  in  such  a  sad  state.  Instead  of  having 
up-to-date  freighters,  along  with  other  countries,  they  have  a  few 
old  tin  boxes,  (h'ifting  around  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  which 
cannot  compete  with  the  up-to-date  shipping  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-se.  Mr.  Lundeberg,  you  cannot  build  ships, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  building  sliips,  unless  we  can  have  the 
personnel  to  operate  the  ships  properly  after  they  are  built.  Am  I 
not  right  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  LtiNDEBEBG,  That  is  right.    You  have  to  have  seamen. 

The  Chairmax.  Have  we  now  properly  trained  and  skilled  .sea- 
men who  can  maintain  a  fleet  of  several  liundred  more  new  vessels 
ihan  we  have  at  present  ? 

Mr.  LuNnEBERO.  Certainly  there  ai-e  enough  seamen  in  the  United 
States  to  man  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  enough  men,  yes;  but  are  there  enough 
to  man  them  efficiently? 

Mr.  Ldndeberg.  In  our  organization,  for  instance,  the  Sailors 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  we  have  about  8,000  members  and  about  4,000 
jobs.  There  are  4,000  moi-e  men  than  jobs,  and  from  time  to  time 
more  men  come  in.  The  United  States  Navy  discharges  men  every 
month,  and  most  of  these  men  get  into  the  sailors'  union. 
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The  Chaikmax,  Oiiglit  tlteie  not  be  some  way  fov  the  efficient 
Icaininj^  of  sailors,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  niturel  I  suppose 
some  of  these  men  who  are  now  in  the  service  are  growinj*  old. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERo.  They  can  train  the  men  aboard  the  vessels.  As 
I  stated  before,  I  do  not  belie^■e  that  tlie  way  tliey  issue  certificates 
to  these  men  is  severe  enough.  For  instance,  to  make  an  able-bodied 
seaman,  it  shonld  be  3  years  before  he  can  api>ly  for  a  certificate  as 
able-bodied  seaman.  Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  a 
man  can  become  an  able-bodied  seaman  after  12  months'  service,  under 
certain  conditions.  There  is  no  man.  after  12  months,  who  is  quali- 
fied to  sail  as  an  able-bodied  seaman,  so  I  believe  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  jH  to  train  the  men  light  aboard  the  sliips.  If  the  American 
shipowneis  or  the  Government  lianted  t(i  spend  money  on  that,  they 
could  put  two  deck  boys  on  ei'ery  ship,  and  let  them  sail  for  a  year  as 
deck  boys.  Then,  after  having  sailed  for  a  year  as  deck  boys,  they 
could  go  as  ordinary  seamen  for  another  2  years.  By  tlie  time  they 
have  had  3  years,  they  could  go  before  an  inspection  hoard,  and  they 
would  be  a  little  better  qualified. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  training  section  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Ldndebero,  I  believe  tliere  is  a  better  way  to  do  it  than 
through  that  training  section. 

The  Chairman,  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  systematic  method  of 
training? 

Mr.  Lcndebebo.  A  systematic  method  of  training  is  desirable. 
You  could  have  a  systematic  method  of  training  right  aboard  tlie 
merchant  marine  vessels  as  they  have  on  the  European  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  they  used  to  make  doctors.  Tliey 
would  put  a  young  man  in  a  doctor's  office  and  after  a  while  he  was  a 
doctor.  But  society  came  to  disbelieve  in  that  kind  of  nonsense. 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  Government  could 
have  a  place  where  some  of  the  sailors  could  be  given  real  training, 
so  that  when  they  got  through  they  would  be  competent  oarsmen,  and 
could  perform  all  the  other  functions  of  a  sailor's  work  ?  Is  not  that 
desirable?    Is  there  any  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  Ycs.  I  tliiuk  it  would  be  a  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  establish  a  lot  of  scliools.  I  cainiot  sec  what  is  wrong 
with  this  way  of  training,  the  way  I  got  it.  When  I  became  an  able- 
bodied  seaman,  I  had  to  sail  12  montlis  as  a  deck  boy,  12  months  nior& 
as  a  young  man,  and  then  12  months  more  as  an  ordinary  seaman. 
After  36  months,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  master  I  was  an  able-bodied 
seaman,  he  notified  the  authorities  in  writing  that  I  was  (piulified. 

The  Chairman.  To  maintain  that  extra  crew  would  cost  money. 
You  could,  possibly  at  the  same  cost,  put  a  man  in  an  institution 
where  there  was  training.    Would  not  that  be  a  desirable  thing? 

Mr.  Lundkbeih;.  Jfo.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  they  can  train  sailors 
ashore. 

Senator  Thom.\s  of  Utah.  Whei-e  were  you  trained,  Mr,  Lunden- 
berg? 

Mr.  LuxnEiiEiio.  In  deep-water  sailing  shipw. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Ulah.  What  country? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  Out  of  Norway. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  asked  me  a  moment  ago.  Senator  Viuidenlwrg, 
about  the  report  fi-om  the  Steaiiiboat  Inspection  Service. 
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Senator  Vandenberg.  The  so-called  Jones  report. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Let  me  ask  yon  a  question,  Mr.  Lundeberg. 
Did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  LuNDEBEHo.  I  talked  to  him  in  Snn  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  made  his  fnll  repoit* 

Mr,  Ldndebeho.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  has.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  to  go  to  Seattle.  Part  of  the  crew  came  back  on  the  President 
McKinley,  but  so  many  men  volunteered  to  stay  by  the  vessel  and 
see  if  they  could  save  the  vessel,  and  they  were  coming  in  on  another 
vessel,  together  with  the  master. 

The  Chairman,  We  have  certain  reports  wiijch,  it  now  develops, 
are  preliminary  reports.  The  fidl  report  on  the  Hooi'er,  it  seems, 
will  not  be  available  for  a  month.  Further  examinations  must  be 
made. 

Senator  Vandenbikg.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Lundeberg,  that  when 
the  so-called  Jones  report  is  made,  it  will  be  a  fair  and  reliable 
report? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  I  believe  it  will,  because  it  is  taken  in  the  Federal 
court  under  oath,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  a  fair  report. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  Do  you  think  we  would  be  justified  in  tak- 
ing the  Jones  report  as  reliable  ? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  Yes.  The  hearing  was  conducted  open  to  the 
public,  and  testimony  was  taken  from  the  ci-ew  and  officers.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  took  any  fi-oni  the  passengers,  but  I  hope 
they  did. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  the  examination  was  made  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  manner  you  suggest  ? 

Mr,  Lundeberg.  That  is  the  way  the  examination  was  conducted. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then,  when  this  report  comes  in,  jou  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  dependable  and  reliable  report.    .' 

Mr,  Lundeberg.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that 
when  a  sliip  struck  the  pay  of  the  men  stopped,  under  our  American 
law  and  our  American  system.  Now  you  have  just  said  that  part 
of  the  Hoover's  crew  volunteered  to  remain  back  to  see  what  they 
could  do  for  the  ship. 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Do  you  mean  that  those  men  would- 
be  working  for  nothing  all  that  time? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  No.  They  will  get  paid,  because  the  master  asked 
them  to  stay  by  the  vessel  to  try  to  save  the  property  for  the  com- 
pany itself. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  had  been 
disorder  on  the  ship,  as  it  has 'been  pointed  out  in  so  many  reports, 
bad  as  it  was,  the  captain  would  call  for  volunteers  to  stay  with 
him? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  No.  If  it  was  such  a  tough  crew  as  described  in 
the  papers,  I  do  not  imagine  any  master  would  ask  them  to  stay  by. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Could  he  have  orered  them  to  stay  by,  or 
did  he  have  to  call  for  volunteers? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  He  could  not  order  them  to  stand  by  after  the 
passengers  and  the  gear  were  ashore.  They  volunteered.  They 
asked  for  volunteers. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is,  he  called  for  volunteers. 
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Mr.  LUNDEBERG.   Yes. 

The  Chairman,  Some  of  tlie  complaints  made  on  shore  by  the 
passengers  were  to  the  effect  tliat  they  could  not  be  fed,  that  the 
ship's  co<»ks  would  not  prepare  the  food.  Would  they  be  under  obli- 
gation to  do  it,  if  they  were  shipwrecked  in  that  way  i  Would  these 
cooks  be  expected  to  do  this? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERO,  Yes.  If  a  man  was  ashore  like  that,  and  ship- 
wrecked, a  man  would  be  expected  to  do  that,  or  should  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  turn  from  that  for  a  moment.  We  muht 
hurry  on  if  we  can. 

What  is  your  feelinc  about  the  hiring  halls? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  I  Mel  that  the  way  we  conduct  shipping  on  the 
Pacific  coast  today  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  handle  it,  and  even 
the  shipowner  agi-ee  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  C.  I.  O.  contract? 

Mr.  LuNDEBEHO.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  C.  I.  O.  con- 
tract. We  had  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  3  years  before  they  even 
thought  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  American  industry, 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  this  the  method  j'ou  have  been  using?  I  read 
from  page  420  of  tlie  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  January  11, 1938. 

Sec.  1.  Willie  this  ngreemeiit  is  in  force,  the  fuuiiwiiir  uurces  to  secure  all 
the  unlicensed  personnel  reqiiii-ed  for  the  umiiniiit;  of  Its  vei^sels  through  the 
hiring  hxllH  mnintiilued  by  the  niiioii  esclnsiTelj'.  and  the  nnion  in  turn  agrees 
to  furnish  men  who  are  properly  certificated  under  the  law. 

Is  that  the  way  you  have  been  doing? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  I  imagine  this  is  copied  more  or  less  from  our 
agreement.  Our  agreement  reads  that  the  shipowners  will  hire  men 
at  the  offices  of  the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific,  They  are  the  offices, 
not  the  hiring  halls.  They  come  up  to  the  Sailors  Lnion  office,  and 
they  have  dispatchers,  and  they  get  the  men.  We  then  obligate  our- 
selves to  furnish  competent  men. 

The  Chairhan.  Tliat  is  the  system  which  has  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Ltjndeberg.  That  is  the  system  which  has  been  used  on  the 
Pacific  coast  since  the  1934  strike.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  took. 
They  did  not  give  that  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  These  hiring  halls,  as  I  understand  it,  are  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  union,  are  they  not? 

Mr,  Lundebero.  Xo.  I  cannot  compare  our  conditions  with  those, 
because  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  will  explain  how  our  system 
works  on  the  Pacific  coast.  After  all,  we  have  had  it  for  3  years. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  are  in  San 
Francisco,  We  have  an  office  in  the  port  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  an 
office  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Gray's  Harbor,  Portland,  Oreg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro,  and  Honolulu.  We  also  have  an  office  in  New 
York  to  furnish  men  to  west  coast  ships.  ^Vhen  a  mate  on  board  a 
vessel  wants  2  or  3  sailors,  or  10  sailors,  he  calls  up  the  Sailors'  Union 
office  in  the  various  ports  he  might  be  in,  and  we  send  him  down 
whatever  he  asks  for — 2  men,  3  men,  or  10  men — and  we  oblige  our- 
selves to  furnish  competent  men.  If  a  man  goes  aboard  ship  drunk, 
the  mate  fires  him.  If  lie  is  not  competent,  the  mate  can  also  fire 
him.  So,  they  have  the  privilege  of  rejecting  a  man,  if  a  man  cannot 
"cut  tlxe  mustard," 
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The  Chaihman.  Mr.  Lnmleberj:,  is  tlieiv  ikjI  ;i  law  on  the  statuie 
books  about  tlie  hiring  of  men? 

Mr.  LuNDEBEiK!.  I  luideist aiid  that  iriiiler  tlie  statute  the  shipping 
tommissiouer  is  siipixisod  to  do  something. 

Tlie  Chaiksian.  That  has  lieen  the  law  since  1872.  Under  the  law 
the  general  duties  of  the  shipping  commissioner  are,  first,  to  afford 
facilities  for  engaging  seamen  by  keeping  a  register  of  their  names 
and  characters;  second,  to  superintend  their  engagement  and  dis- 
charge in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law:  third,  to  provide  means  for 
securing  the  presence  on  Ixiard  at  the  proper  time  of  the  men  who 
ai-e  so  engaged. 

Was  not  that  a  satisfactory  arningemeiit? 

Mr,  LirNDhjarasG.  It  might  have  iwen.  it  never  was  used,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Tlie  CuAmsiAN.  It  never  was  nsed? 

Mr.  LiTNiiKBEKo.  It  never  was  used  since  I  slurted  to  sail  on  Amer- 
ican vessels.    They  never  hired  men- — — 

The  C'haih-m.vx.  I  do  not  know  about  your  section,  but  it  was  used 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  LuNDERi'^nri.  It  was?  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to 
do  it  as  well  as  we  can  do  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why. 
ITic  man  who  conducts  the  dispatch  of  seamen  out  of  our  hall  is 
elected  by  the  menibei-sliip  on  a  referenchmi  vole.  He  is  responsible 
to  the  membersliip.  If  he  did  something  out  of  line,  for  instance, 
favoi-ed  anvone,  or  di<l  something  that  was  not  right,  that  man 
could  be  taken  off  that  job  within  2  houi-s.  That  is  an  honest  way. 
Now,  the  way  it  was  conducted  befoi*,  not  only  under  the  ship- 
owners' hiring  halls,  but  also  under  the  Shipping  Board,  there  weru 
a  lot  of  favors  done. 

The  Chaibmax.  I  think  yon  are  right  about  that,  Mr.  Lundeberg, 
but  you  may  i-ecall  that  the  ownei-s'  hiring  hall  ])!aii  was  resisted 
by  a  sailor,  and  the  matter  was  taken  to  court. 

Mr.  LuNDEBEKG.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  court  held,  in  Amierxon  v.  i^hipowher-i 
■Asfociatwii.  that  the  hinng  hall  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  was  a 
violation  of  the  law.  Wliy  is  the  hiring  hall  that  you  are  talking 
about  legal  if  the  other  one  was  nor? 

Mr.  Lttxdkrekg.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  law.  I  know  that  we 
wont  to  court  about  it  in 

The  Chairman.  1926. 

Mr.  LuKDEBEKo.  We  first  had  it  in  the  California  courts,  both  in 
tlip  district  coui't  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Then  Judge 
Sutherland,  in  November  1926,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
courts  and  told  them  to  go  to  work  on  it  again.  However,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Catifoniia.  and  also  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  down 
there,  did  not  see  fit  to  revise  it.  They  certainly  di-I  not  cliange 
their  opinion  about  it.  They  stopped  i-egistering  tlie  men,  however, 
after  the  decision  was  handed  down  by  Judge  Sutherland. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Senator  Bailey,  if  this  weie  the  law,  and  the 
shipping  commissioner  were  shipping  the  men,  and  the  court  held 
that  the  liiring  hall  was  illegal.  I  supixise  that  the  men  on  a  given 
line  could  conti-act  togcthei-  about  that,  could  they  not? 

Senator  Bailey.  Have  von  read  the  New  York  Times  this  morning! 
If  so,  you  will  see  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
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York  lias  upheld  the  lepality  of  the  closed-shop  law.    That  is  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Chairman,  This  is  the  same  thiiiji,  is  it  not? 
Senator  Bailj:t.  Of  course,  the  lefrality  of  the  dosed  shop  runs 
directly  into  that  old  doctrine  of  restraint  of  trade.  The  closed 
shop  is  restraint  of  trade.  That  is  to  say,  I  could  not  get  my  job 
unless  I  belonged  to  the  union.  That  was  the  old  law,  but  the  State 
of  New  York  yesterday — I  haTe  not  read  the  opinion,  because  it  is 
not  in  the  pai>er,  but  the  digest  of  it  is  in  the  newspaper  report — I 
take  it  tljat  we  are  running  directly  into  that  now. 

Take  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  Tihich  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  did  not  pass  precisely  on  that  point.  It 
did  not  say  how  it  would  be  if  some  man  should  come  in  and  say, 
"I  was  excluded  fi-om  my  job  because  I  did  n()t  belong  to  the  union." 
But  it  did  say  that  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  union,  in  a  minority 
in  a  trade  or  employment,  are  bound  by  the  collective  bai'gaining 
agi-eement,  and  it  went  further  and  said  that  that  w^  so  i-elated  to 
interstate  commerce  that  it  gave  Congress  jurisdiction  to  pass  the 
act  on  the  ground  that  that  was  to  eliminate  obstructions  to  commerce. 

There  has  been  some  modification  of  judicial  opinion  on  those  sub- 
jects. I  do  not  think  we  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  is -a  de- 
cided modification  in  labor  legislation  and  adjudications  on  this  ques- 
tion of  restraint  of  trade.  Twenty  years  ago  I  can  see  how  tliey 
would  throw  out  the  law,  just  as  thej  did;  but  now  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  they  will  or  not. 

To  go  a  little  fui-ther,  I  understand  now  that  under  (he  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  an  employer  no  longer  has  the  right  to  dis- 
charge the  employee.  It  is  referi-ed  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  they  can  pass  upon  the  righteousness  of  it,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretion.  That  also  is  i-estraint  of  trade.  That  gives 
it  to  somebody  else,  primarily  to  the  imion  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
secondarily  to  the  National  Laboi-  Relations  Boaid,  So  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  modification  on  that  doctrine  of  restraint  of  trade. 

The  case  to  which  you  referred.  Senator,  was  based  on  the  old  com- 
mon law,  which  allowed  reasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and  disallowed 
unreasonable  restraint.  There  has  never  been  any  doctrine  in  the 
law  against  reasonable  restraint  of  trade.  The  court  decides  whether 
it  is  reasonable  or  not.  That  question  was  considered  in  the  Standard 
Oil  casen,  and  also  in  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  eme.  Justice  White 
handed  (Uiwn  the  opinions  and  laid  out  fullv  for  our  ))eople  the  old 
doctrine  of  reasonable  restraints  of  trade.  Thei-e  is  Your  ]X)int.  You 
could  hold  it  to  1h?  unreasonable  20  years  ago,  and  you  could  hold 
it  to  he  reasonable  now.  That  is  the  exercise  of  judgment  by  the 
Federal  court.  I  think  there  is  your  (Joint.  What  is  reasonable  at 
one  time  is  unreasonable  at  another. 

Senator  Beisry.  Mr.  Lnndel>evg.  you  made  i-eference  to  the  i-estoni- 
tion  of  the  .system  established  by  Mr.  Furuseth  years  ago.  in  the  mat- 
ter of  settiinj:  differences. 

Mr,  LuNDEBEBG.  Yes. 

Senator  Bekey.  Does  that  mean  ditfeiences  under  an  existing  con- 
tract, or  does  it  have  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  new  contracts? 

Mr.  LuNiiEBERO.  That  is  under  existing  contracts. 

Senator  Berry,  That  is  the  instrumentality  used  in  the  event  of 
differences  arising  during  the  life  of  the  agreement? 
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Mr.  LuNDEBEKo.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Berry.  The  processes,  as  I  understand  it,  are,  fii-st,  when 
the  difference  is  raised,  it  is  taken  up,  as  the  fii-st  step,  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  union  with  the  repi-esentative  of  the  slii|>o\vners,  tlie 
captain  of  the  port, 

Mr.  LuNnEBBBO.  Tliat  is  right. 

Senator  Berbt.  If  the  matter  cannot  lie  composed  by  that  pitwess, 

.  then  it  goes  to  a  board  on  which  there  is  equal  representation,  ancl 

they  undertake  to  compose  the  matter.     If  they  are  unable  to  compose 

the  matter,  the  board  has  the  authority  to  bring  in  an  odd  member, 

who  joins  with  the  board  as  a  voting  member. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Berry.  And  the  majority  of  the  board  determines  the 
issue.     Is  that  the  process? 

Mr,  LuNDEBERo,  That  is  the  process.  The  seventh  man,  the  outside 
man,  acts  as  referee,  and  he  will  hand  down  a  decision. 

Senator  Behry.  It  is  not  a  matter,  then,  of  the  majority  vote?  It 
is  a  matt«r  of  his  vote. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERo.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Senator,  in  the  C,  I.  O.  contract  tliey  have  an  arbi- 
tration board,  consisting  of  three  membei-s  representing  each  side, 
just  as  this  board  of  which  Mr.  Lundeberg  speaks  is  composed,  Tlien 
they  call  a  seventh  member  from  tlie  arbitration  organization  in  New 
York,  who  sits  with  them. 

Senator  Berry.  The  American  Arbitration  Society. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  That  is  tlie  way  tlieir  differences  are  com- 
posed. 

Senator  Berry.  I  think  that  is  an  admirable  procedure.  Is  this 
process  to  which  I  have  referred  being  accepted  generally  by  both 
sides? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERo.  Yes. 

Senator  Berry.  Is  it  being  lived  up  to? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  We  live  up  to  it.  We  suggested  it.  We  have  used 
it  from  1902  to  1921.  This  was  nothing  new  to  us,  and  it  was  noth- 
ing new  to  the  shipowners.    We  just  started  to  put  it  in  motion  again. 

Senator  Berbt,  What  is  the  possibility  of  extending  that  principle 
into  the  negotiations  of  new  agreements? 

Mr.  Ltjndeberg.  It  works  on  that  line  more  or  less,  anyway.  The 
members  of  the  union  elect  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  shipowners. 
The  shipowners  elect  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  seamen,  and  it  is 
more  or  less  just  like  a  port  committee.  However,  there  is  no  seventh 
man  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  one? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  really  the  issue,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lundeberg.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bailey,  This  witness  feels  that  he  could  get  along  by  col- 
lective bargaining  with  the  opei-atoi-s,  tliTOiigh  the  union.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr,  Lundeberg.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  you  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion in  this  instance.    Is  not  that  your  whole  position? 
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Mr.  LuNDBBEBO.  Yes.  We  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

Senator  Bailev.  You  are  a  little  wary  of  this  thing  of  Federal 
pontrol,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  Yes.  We  have  discussed  it  in  the  past  6  months 
all  up  and  down  tlie  coast. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  do  not  blame  you  at  all  for  being  wary  of  it. 
I  am  wary  of  it  myself. 

Senator  Berry.  With  all  of  which  I  agree,  Senator.  Of  course, 
you  have  had  long  experience,  but  you  have  had  some  violent  situa- 
:tipi}s  between  the  day  Andrew  Furuseth  established  the  principle  and 
its  present-day  application,  have  you  not?  There  have  bean  sad 
experiences,  have  uiere  not? 

Mr.  LuMD^EBO.  That  is  right. 
..  .Senator  Bebbt.  I  am  wondering  if  those  sad  experiences  you  had 
in  that  transition  period  were  not  more  costly  and  more  violent  to 
tj^e  interests  of  your  membership  than  perhaps  the  settlement  by  arbi- 
tration and  tlie  continued  arbitration  and  coordination  of  the  two 
interests.  I  ask  you  that  question  because  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  this  respect.  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
X  join  Senator  Bailey  in  my  opposition  to  continued  interference  by 
tlie  Government  in  the  settlement  of  matters  between  men  engaged  in 
business.  These  men  in  your  organization  are  in  the  shipping. busi- 
.ness,  and  I  believe  that  tlie  shipowners  and  the  sailors  can  best  adi^ 
their  problems,  because,  as  you  well  said,  they  know  more  aboub^tu^m 
than  an  outsider.  ,;^ , 

Bringing  it  up  to  your  relationship  with  the  shipowners^  and  ■ 
not  with  the  Government,  as  between  peaceful  adjustments  and  .i^ar, 
do  you  not  think  that  an  agreed  process  of  arbitration  as  bet'^d^  .t)?e 
,shh)Oiwners  and  your  union  would  be  better  than  war? 

Mr,  LoNDEBEBC.  The  time  might  come.  That  might  happeii  at  any 
time.  If  the  shipowners  and  me  sailors  agreed  to  arbitration,  then 
they  would  choose  the  arbitrators. 

Senator  Behet.  That  is  genuine  collective  bargaining,  is  it  not, 
between  the  parties  involved? 

Mr.  LuMDEBERO.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Berrt.  You  can  reacli  tlie  point  of  arbitration  of  it,  can 
.you  not? 

Mr.  LuNDEBEBO.  Yes.  Tliere  may  be  things  with  respect  to  which 
,we  can  agree  to  refer  them  to  an  arbitrator,  but  we  object  to  any 
Federal  laws  being  established  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  because  we  feel 
that  we  know  more  about  it.  regardless  of  how  fair  a  board  might 
.be.  No  doubt  it  would  be  fair  enough,  but  they  do  not  know  the 
conditions,  and  cannot  hand  down  an  intelligent  decision. 

Senator  Bailet.  You  are  unwilling  to  have  the  Congress  select 
your  arbitrators. 

Mr.  LiTTNDEBEBG.  Yes, 

Senator  Bahey.  M'hen  you  vote  for  Congressmen,  you  vote  for 
one  member  of  the  House,  do  you  not?     That  is  all  you  can  vote  for. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERG.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailey.  One  out  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Mr.  LtJNDEBERG.  Yes. 
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Seiiatoi-  Bailey.  And  2  Senators  out  of  96. 

Mr.  LUNDEBERG.   Yes, 

Senator  Uailey.  In  an  arbitration  yon  feel  that  you  can  have  a 
larger  voice,  do  you  notf  In  an  arbitration  yon  would  cast  vote  for 
vote,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  LuNDEiiERo.  In  an  arbitration  it  is  left 

Senator  Bailey.  In  an  arbitration  between  you  and  the  operators 
you  woul<l  cast  vote  for  vote. 

Mr.  LuNDEHERO.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Bailey.  So  it  amounts  to  the  difference  between  50  percent 
and  the  percentage  repi-esented  by  3  out  of  435.  That  is  about  <me- 
fifth  of  1  percent. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  objections  which  I  had  to  the  hiring 
liall — at  least  I  had  it  up  until  yestei-day,  and  perha|>s  I  was  convinced 
yesterday  that  I  was  mistaken — is  the  matter  of  rotation,  or  the  rotary 
plan  that  would  preclude  the  shipowner  from  maintaining  certain 
selected  members  of  the  crew  who  have  been  satisfactory  to  him. 
Does  that  actually  work  out  in  practice? 

Mr.  LUNDEIIERG.   No. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  cannot  be  put  on  the  beach? 

Mr.  LuNDJBERo,  That  is  absolutely  not  true.  A  man  can  stay 
aboard  ship  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  Nobody  tells  him  to  get  out. 
If  he  wants  to  stay  tliere  10  days,  or  10  years,  that  is  up  to  him,  and 
if  the  shipowner  wants  to  keep  him  for  10  years,  that  is  all  right.  He 
can  stay  there.     If  the  shipowner  wants  to  fire  him,  the  man  is  fired. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  the  man  the  shipowner  wants  to  keep 
is  not  a  memhei-of  the  union.    Wiiat  about  that? 

Mr.  LuNDEiiERo.  On  the  Pacific  (roast  today  there  is  no  man  going  to 
sea  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  union,  and  the  new  men  who  start  t« 
go  to  sea  are  given  ample  "bi-eaks"  from  oiir  union  to  become  members 
of  the  union.  Young  boys  are  coming  around  every  month,  high- 
school  boys,  and  so  forth,  who  want  to  go  to  sea,  and  they  are  gettmg 
moie  of  a  break  today  than  ever  before,  under  our  system.  Before 
we  had  tlie  control  of  the  ships  the  poor  boy  had  a  hard  time  if  he 
wanted  to  go  to  sea.  He  could  not  go  to  sea  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  have  a  pull  with  some  official  in  a  sliipping  concern.  Conse- 
quently all  the  college  boys  were  going  to  sea  in  the  summertime,  and 
the  seaman  was  on  the  beach.  In  other  words,  when  I  was  a  greeri- 
hom,  if  a  boy  wanted  to  get  a  job  in  those  days,  if  he  knew  the  presi- 
(lent  or  vice  president,  or  the  assistant  manager  of  a  company,  he 
couid  get  a  loh,  but  the  poor  boy  wlio  did  not  know  any  official  could 
not  get  a  job. 

The  CiiAiRM-*x.  I  undeis-tnnd,  Mr.  Lnndeherg.  that  you  I>elieve  in 
teamwork.  Mr.  Mullins  told  me  tliat  yesterday.  He  convinced  me 
that  it  is  not  true  that  tlieve  is  a  rotary  system  in  process.  He  said,  as 
you  have  said  this  morning,  that  so  long  as  a  man  stays  on  the  ship, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  choose  lo  leave  that  crew,  he  has  a  right  to  stay 
there. 

Mr.  LtTMiEBERG.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  are  asking,  througli  the  iiiring  hall,  to  make 
replacements  of  the  vacancies  that  occur  at  thf  end  of  the  voyage,  is 
that  ritrht? 

Mr.  LiixDEBEiio.  Yes. 
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The  Chairmax.  Is  there  any  diffpicm-e  of  opinion  among  the  i-^p- 
resentatives  of  the  seamen  here  in  tliat  respect! 

{There  were  several  negative  i"esponses  from  the  aiulience.) 

Mr.  LuNUEBERG.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Miillins.  I  am  glad  we  agive. 
I  do  not  know  the  man,  and  we  have  never  talked  it  over. 

The  Chaehman.  It  must  be  a  good  standard  doctrine,  because  that 
is  exactly  what  lie  preaclied. 

Mr.  LuNDEBEBG.  I  want  to  say  this  in  your  beiialf,  I  have  never 
heard  that  you  have  evei-  broken  any  o£  your  conunitments.  I  have 
been  informed  that  you  liave  always  been  on  the  level  in  this  game. 
Do  you  want  to  say  anything  more? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  May  I  ask  one  question! 

When  tile  hiring  hall  was  conti-olled  by  the  shipownei-s  and  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  courts,  why  did  tlie  sailors  take  tlie  same 
medium  for  niring,  under  their  control '(  Wliy  did  they  not  work 
out  some  other  plan! 

Mr.  LuNDEBERO.  It  is  jiretty  liard  to  tell,  but  I  imagine  that  there 
was  no  other  plan  available  to  us.  It  was  at  a  time  when  we  would 
have  welcomed  the  Govrnmeiit  establishing  the  hiring  hall  on  botli 
coasts,  run  fairly.  But  we  were  never  helped  along  those  lines. 
As  I  say,  it  was  in  the  period  when  they  did  not  care  whether  we 
lived  or  died.  But  now  we  believe  that  we  can  Iiandle  it  ourselves. 
Also,  under  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  when  they  conducted 
service  bureaus,  there  was  a  lot  of  discrimination  going  on,  and  it 
was  not  on  the  "up  and  up." 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Do  you  think  that  through  your  control 
you  can  avoid  the  abuses  that  came  into  this  scheme  neiore! 

Mr.  LnNDEBEBG,  Absolutely.  We  have  avoided  them  riglit  along. 
We  have  had  this  in  practice  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  3  years,  and  even 
the  shipowners  now  are  very  well  satisfied.  They  must  be,  because 
they  do  not  complain  about  it.  They  even  signed  tieir  "John  Henry" 
to  it,  in  all  the  seaports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  was  a  year  ago. 
They  signed  the  agreement  that  was  argued  out  between  us,  and  they 
felt  tiiat  that  was  the  best  way. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  'llieii  the  abuses  are  not  iiihei'ent  in  the 
agency  itself,  but  in  the  way  in  which  the  agency  is  controlled. 

Mr,  LuxDEBERo.  That  is  right. 

The  Chahiman.  It  was  explained  to  me  yesterday  that  these  iiieii  in 
the  union  are  «atchful  enough  so  that  they  are  not  going  to  let  some 
dispatcher,  for  a  10-doIlar  bill,  make  a  wrong  selection.  Is  not  tint 
riglit  ? 

Mr.  LtJNDEBERQ,   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  jou  anything  furtht-r.  Mr.  Lnn<lel)L'rg; 

Mr.  LuNDEBEEG,  I  jiist  wanted  to  make  a  short  statement.  Our 
V)rganization  feels  that  the  Department  of  I^bor  is  the  only  liepait- 
ment  which  should  handle  any  labor  problems.  We  do  not  believe 
that  we  need  any  more  boards  of  any  kind.  When  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  established  by  the  (xovemnient  as  an  administrative 
foi-ce  in  the  United  States,  it  was  established  for  labor  and  employers 
to  go  in  there  and  get  theii-  tmubles  settled.  It  is  suggested  that  we 
.'should  have  some  more  boards.  We  believe  that  we  i)elong  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  We  have  l>een  getting  a  bi-eak  fi-om  the  De- 
partment of  I^abor,     Sometimes  we  do  not  like  certain  things,  but 
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Other  times  we  do.  As  I  stated  before,  I  tliiiik  it  was  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  talked  the  sliipowiiers  into  meeting  with  us  when  the 
last  strike  was  successfully  ended. 

The  CHAutMAN.  That  was  largely  a  matter  of  mediation.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  law,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out,  that 
gives  any  authority  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  That  is  rather 
interesting,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  fact.  In  the  law  of  1936,  the 
so-called  Copeland  Act,  the  Labor  Department  is  mentioned.  That 
is,  a  report  should  be  made  to  the  Labor  Department.  But  there 
was  no  description  given,  and  nothing  was  put  in  the  law  to  indicate 
why  or  what  the  Labor  Department  was  to  do.  Are  you  aware 
of  that  situation? 

Mr.  Ltjndeberg.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of  that  situation.  I  know  they 
can  act  as  mediators.  At  least,  they  have  done  so  time  and  again 
out  on  the  coast,  agreeably  to  both  parties. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  they  did  a  good  job? 

Mr.  LuNnEBEBO.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  not  compulsory.  It  i?  not 
compulsory  that  we  take  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  both  parties 
have  from  time  to  time  agreed  to  ask  the  Department  of  Laoor  to 
send  a  man  out  there,  and  they  have  done  a  pretty  good  job. 

The  Chairmax.  Have  jou  something  fiirtlier  to' offer? 

Mr.  LuNDEBEBG.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Bailet.  If  we  created  this  board  of  mediation,  and  then 
provided  that  it  should  be  used  only  when  both  parties  agree,  would 
you  object  to  it  then? 

Mr.  LTJNnEBERO.  Yes.    We  would  object  then,  too. 

Senator  Bailey.  Yon  would  not  have  to  take  it  if  you  did  not 
want  to  ? 

Mr.  LimDEBERG.  It  is  too  easy  a  step  to  get  something  added  to  it. 
In  other  words,  you  might  establish  it  under  those  conditions,  but 
a  year  after  something  might  be  added  to  the  law.  I  believe  that 
the  relations  between  the  seamen  and  the  shipowners  should  be  han- 
dled directly  between  themselves,  and  the  men  are  so  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  any  mediation  board  beyond  the  indus- 
try that  it  might  create  a  worse  situation  than  exists  now.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  hiring  halls.  If  you  establish  hiring  halls  now 
under  a  different  situation,  I  imagine  the  men  would  refuse  to  take  a 
job  from  there.  That  would  be  the  sentiment  of  the  men,  and  every- 
thing would  be  more  or  less  tied  up. 

This  is  nothing  new  to  these  men.  They  have  discussed  it  hack 
and  forth,  and  they  have  had  experiences  with  it.  Those  are  their 
ideas  on  that  subject.  We  are  getting  into  a  state  too  closely  re- 
sembling the  situation  they  have  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
where  a  man  is  told  what  to  do,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  Tliere 
is  danger  of  democracy  turning  into  fascism,  or  something  else — 
whatever  they  call  it.    It  is  the  same  thing  under  different  names. 

Senator  Baiutt.  That  is  the  result  of  this  general  policy  of  cen- 
tralizing control  at  Washington. 

Mr.  LuNDEBERO.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Batlett.  You  had  a  written  statement.  Do  you  wish  to 
put  your  written  statement  in  the  record! 

Mr.  LuNDEBERO.  Yes.    I  should  like  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

(Mr.  Lundeberg  submitted  the  following  material  for  inclusion 
in  the  record :) 
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Tin?  iii(<nili«'i'Ktifi)  of  tlio  SiilliirM  Union  lit  the  I'liclflc  Mont  mo  to  WiiHliliigton, 
]».  ('.,  U>  viili'i'  tlii'lr  opinion  iinil  wntlint-iit  iiKiilUMt  tliu  proiwwd  Medlutlou  Act 
for  Si-iiiiicn. 

Wi'  hiivo  iiiiiilvKiMl  JInrltlnic  l!oniiiilH«loiicr  Jowuli  I'.  Kennedy's  report  to 
llie  St-niili'  mid  Honw  coniniirteeM  and  n-f  would  llku  lo  Htiite  our  n^uclloii  to 
thew  MtuteuH-iitH. 

Ill  ordi-r  for  tin-  ( 'oiiKn-w<nii<ii  uiid  Seniitom  to  f(ft  llio  rlglit  iliint  on  oiir  Hide 
of  till-  (|ueHtlon,  It  Im  iici'i-NNiii-y  tliiit  we  liiiiiK  lu  >i  Httk  biick  lilxtory. 


The  SiillorH  Union  of  tho  I'licltli'  Ih  tin-  oldeHt  niiirlthuo  union  In  the  flcld.    It 
WHH  orK'iiil/t-d    iti    \m'<   In   Sun    Fi'iiucIm-o.     Froui   IQCJ   to   1021,   the   SnllorB 
Uidon  of  the  I'liclflc   wum  rfi'0«n!zi-(l   l>y   tlii'   Klilpowiicra  hm   the   burKutnltic 
Our   orKiiiil/jitluii   lind    direct    imgotlutlunit   tor    the 
tit-rH.    DurhiK  thlH  tttne,  priictlcnlly  nil  of  thv  ship- 
III-  thi'oiiKh   the  oRlceH  ut  the  Rullorit  Unlou  of  the 
KeN  eHtiilillH]ii-d   Ihi'oiiKli  dtroet  ui<KotlnttonH  between 
iViierM  wiiH  !(1N)  iN-r  mouth,  $1  itei'  hour  overtime,  and 
<Mt  wiiKCH  xeiimi'ii  hnd  ever  liiid. 

the  I'lilteil  Stiili-H  ShlpiiIiiK  Hotird  wiiH  the  Inrgest 
y.  niey.  lom-tlu-r  with  the  other  HliliM)wnerH,  made 
I'liltliiK  of  wiiKCH  for  tlie  Hcnnu-n.  When  the  M-amen 
tK,  tlu-  ShlpiihiK  Iloiii-il  tind  the  xhliwwncrs 
]o<'ke<i  <iiii  till'  xeiiiMi-n.  riiiH  kh-k-oiiI  liiHted  from  llie  month  of  May  to  AtiKiiat; 
llilH  1[i['k-oiit  WIIH  iiIho  on  fi  Niitlon-wlde  IiiihIh,  Thi'ouKh  tht-  comhint'd  efTortH  of 
the  United  Klntox  SliltipliiK  Doiird  and  the  NhlixiwnerH,  the  acumen  were 
tiealcn  and  the  iiiiloiiH  were  ertiiidcd, 

IXirliiK  tlilH  |H>rlod  the  MhlliowiierH.  the  I'lidHc  Americiin  Steamship  AmiocU' 
tloii,  I.HJethi'i'  Willi  till-  Ship  OwnerK  A-iNi«>liitIoii  of  the  PaclUc.  Joined  the 
Wiili-rfront  KmiiloyerM  UnUiii  iind  xtarti'd  oiH-rntlnfi  what  they  called  the 
Murine  Servl<'e  Itnreiui.  an  eniiiloymcnt  ugeni'y  whleh  furniHhod  Htrlkc  hreukers 
dnrliiK  the  ]oclt-oiit.  Afti-r  tlii'  lock-out  wum  over,  the  niilotiB  erlppled,  nnd  the 
men  fori'i'd  In  (loi'U  Imrk  to  ttie  n1i1]ih,  they  foitiid  out  that  Home  of  the  most 
mlllliinl  na-11  were  liliiekllMted  tliroiiuli  tlilw  no-ciilled  Murine  Service  Uureau 
wlileli  demanded  tliiU  every  Keaniiin  reKl^ti-r  through  thin  Ro-calk-d  Bnk  hall 
liefore  they  eimld  iiel  emiilnynient, 

rrnia  that  time  on  iitiil  up  lo  W.U.  tlii'  HliljiownerH  lind  thlnffM  their  own  way. 
I>nrlii([  tlilH  iH-rlod  wiiiteH  and  eondllioiiK  went  from  had  to  worse.  The  eatab- 
liMlied  K-lionr  day  was  done  iiway  with  and  wugeH  were  cnt  time  and  time 
amiln.  t^liljipliiK  waH  done  throiiKh  IheHi-  Hnk  hiillH  und  conditlona  golnx  to  sea 
Kot  M"  liad  that  a  lot  of  icood  Heamen,  veiil  aeiimen,  Mtopi>e<I  tiullluK.  The  policy 
of  the  NliliHiwiierM  In  oiH-riitlnK  them-  liallx  wim  not  to  tiueatlon  the  ability  of 
the  nieii,  or  their  hue  kg  round.  Iiut  rather  their  one  iineatlon  wiia;  "How  cheap 
will  yon  workV"  ThiiH  lotn  <if  iMid  eleinents  )[ot  Into  the  IndnHtry  nnd  bona  flde 
wanien  either  left  the  wii  or  the  ones  wlu)  ntiiyed  hnd  to  keep  their  months 
ahiit  for  feiir  of  KettltiK  liliH-kllflted. 

In  1IIJ4  Ihe  SallorH  Union,  tojcetliei'  wltli  the  In  tenia  tional  Seamen's  Union, 
rtlempti'd  to  alleviate  their  condltloiiM  hy  imlltleal  action  nud  harked  La  Fol- 
lette  In  hlx  eanil>aluii  for  (lie  l're«ldctu-y,  When  HiIm  attempt  fall.-d  we  took 
onr  cnw-  to  Ihe  eonrlH.     All  lo  no  avail. 

nnrlnit  IIMh  period  men   were  drlvi way  from  the  union  and  were  de- 

inonillKcd  liy  the  condltlonn  under  wlileh  they  had  to  work.  These  conditions 
exlMtcd  during  the  Ho-ealled  l>ooni  yearK— 11)24  to  102f>— when  waROS  In  nil 
othev  IndnHlricM  had  rl-en  lo  tlielr  ureuleMt  hrlKhta.  LlvInK  eoHtfl  had  risen 
aeiMirdlnuly  ""d  w-iimcn  had  lo  meet  the  rlslnif  wmt  of  living  with  dei-rensed 
wiiKi-H,  due  lo  Ihe  fuel  that  they  laid  no  economic  weapon— a  Htrong  onion  to 
protect  rlieiii. 

Tn  MKIH  Hie  -loiiew-Wlilte  l.ill  wax  paNXed  hy  C.mKrew.  wlileii  (tave  Ihe  ahlp- 
owners  lart'e  loan'*  from  tlie  (iovernnient  -it  a  very  low  rate  of  Interest,  in 
order  that  they  miKlit  hulhi  nIiIjin.  After  Ihe  shlpM  were  liullt  ConKrews  (jiive 
ilieni  larjre  nuiil  HiihMl.McM,  nnrliiK  thlH  time  Conuress  paMsed  laws  to  help  the 
slilpownerH  to  luilld  sIiI|ih  and  nlvlnj;  llieni  fat  NUlwIdles,  but  notliln«  wan  done 
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The  slilpowners,  on  the  otiier  hand,  were  uatiig  the  cheapest  kind'  of  labor, 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  QuallBed  as  seamen  or  not.  And  we  can  safely 
say  that  in  those  days  we  didn't  see  any  headlines  In  the  newspapers  about 
how  iuetlicient  tlie  Anierlcau  seamen  were  or  how  budly  they  behaved  them- 
selves ;  when  as  n  nmttei'  of  fact,  during  these  yem-s  some  of  the  worst  elements 
that  ever  sailed  wei-e  nijinnina  the  ships.  A  mtin  (.■oulii  get  a  job  on  board  a 
vessel  as  long  as  he  took  the  coolie  wages  offered  by  the  shipowners.  We  can 
say  that  during  this  jjerlod,  from  1921  to  1934.  as  for  as  the  seamen  and  their 
conditloiH  were  concerned,  Congress,  the  lawmakers  in  Washington,  didn't  care 
whethei-  they  lived  or  died  and  neither  ilid  the  slii|Hiwnfrs.  Indirectly  the  (gov- 
ernment helped  the  shipowners  keep  these  conditions  for  the  seamen. 

ESPBBIENCE    WirS   ARBITKATION 

In  11K>4,  the  seamen  having  by  that  time  been  driven  to  desperation,  and  fail- 
ing to  get  any  redreaa  for  their  bitter  grievances,  they  finally  woke  up  to  the 
jfact  that'in  order  to  better  their  own  conditions  they  would  have  to  take  the  one 
iitclon  which  would  force  the  shlpownera  to  listen.  They  walked  from  the  ships, 
to  a  muLi,  on  tiie  Pacific  coast.  After  the  1934  strike  was  over,  we  went  back 
to  the  ships  under  the  condition  that  we  would  negotiate  our  differences,  wage 
claims,  etc.,  with  the  shipowners.  However,  nothing  was  done  and  the  Govem- 
ment  apiMlnted  a  Longshoremen's  Itoard,  who  In  turn  upjMilnted  another  board 
to  arbitrate  the  matters  In  dispute:  wage  claims,  conditions,  etc. 

In  April  1935.  after  9  months  of  deliberation,  this  arbitration  board  handed 
down  a  decision.  In  the  meantime,  during  thlt*  9  months  ul  deUty,  the  men  ^ot 
very  iniiwtlent  anil  took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  By  refusing  to  sail 
ships  under  prevailing  conditions  they  established  higher  wages  and  better 
conditions.  Ry  the  time  the  arbitration  board  Landed  down  Its  decision,  the 
seamen  liad  already  obtained  better  wages  and  conditions  than  those  contained 
in  the  rallng  of  the  board.  The  seamen  were  then  convinced  that  arbitration 
hoards  coald  he  of  no  benefit  to  them,  that  tliey  had  to  depend  upon  their  own 
economic  sti-engtii,  the  strength  of  their  union.  In  onler  to  better  their  c<indl- 
tlons  or  obtain  any  benefits  whatsoever. 

This  long-delayed  decision  of  the  arbitration  board,  which  didn't  give  the 
seamen  anything  they  had  not  already  obtained  for  themselves,  Increased  the 
resentment  of  the  seamen  toward  arbitration  boards.  They  felt  that  their 
problems  had  not  been  given  the  consideration  they  deserved — the  decision  of 
the  arbitration  board  decided  nothing.  The  seamen  felt  that  they,  and  only 
they,  who  worked  in  the  ln»lustry,  eould  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  ship- 
owners that  would  be  satlsfactoi-y.  They  felt  further,  that  no  board  composed 
of  people,  no  matter  how  Just,  fair,  and  impartial,  could  come  to  a  valid  decision 
In  regard  to  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  tiie  seamen,  when  they  had 
no  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

The  pei'lod  Immediately  following  the  decision  of  the  board  was  marked  liy 
a  great  unrest  amongst  the  men.  This  ntirest  grew  until  In  the  fall  of  1993 
the  seamen  felt  It  was  necessary  to  do  something  in  order  to  obtain  the  condi- 
tions they  had  asked  for  In  1994  before  they  went  on  strlte,  and  which  had 
not  i)een  granted  by  the  arbltrati(m  hoard. 


In  August  V.KVi  the  seamen's  union  atikvH  tlte  shipowners  to  mti't  with  Iheni 
and  discuss  a  new  wage  agreement.  This  the  shltiowuers  i-efuseil  to  do  and 
stated  that  they  would  submit  the  matti-r  to  aibltratlon.  Their  interests  had 
lieen  so  well  served  by  the  arbitration  boanl  after  the  Ifl.'M  strike  that  tliev 
were  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  arbltiatiiiu  again.  On  the  other  baud. 
the  seamen  having  gotten  a  raw  deal,  wi-re  uiiwilliug  to  submit  t.i  this  method 
of  settling  fhelr  differences. 

The  seamen  took  a  strike  vote  in  the  month  of  September  1936;  the  vote 
for  the  strike  was  99  percent  In  the  sailors'  niilon.  After  the  vote  wa.s  taken 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Maritime  PommlsMion,  which  hud  bv^ii  uewly 
fomi«l  hy  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  ()f  1930,  asked  that  the  strike  lie  delayed 
for  2  mouths.  It  was  finally  agreed,  although  strongly  opoosed  hy  the  seaui-u. 
to  postpone  action  tiir  1.5  days;  this  was  Inter  increased  to  30  days.  Driring  this 
:lO-dny  period  lliere  were  frequent  conferences  witli  the  Departmeut  of  LHior 
spd  the  reufpsen  fa  lives  from  the  M'iritlme  Oaumission  wiici  was  sent  to  the 
coast   from   W:(shhigtou.   D.   C.     "Hie  only   loncrete   suggestion   made   was   that 
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I  be  dvliiyed  ^o  tbut  uu  iiivei^tigatJuu  could  be  luitde  by  tLe  Miiritiuie 
liaiUou.  Kuthlug  of  a  cuuc-rete  uiiCuie  iruuld  be  pniiut-^eU,  uud  the  Hciuiueu, 
whose  living  couditious  and  eeotiomte  status  wt!i'e  iu  iiufstiou,  would  not  ruuseut 
to  wait  for  au  tudelliiite  Jeugth  of  time,  espet-ialiy  siute  it  wiia  more  tliaii  pos- 
sible that  nothing  would  be  gained  id  the  end. 

The  strilie  was  called  In  October  WM.  After  tbe  wtrilie  begun  it  n~aK  agaiu 
proposed  that  the  demands  of  the  seamen  be  submitted  tu  arbitration.  Xtae 
H-'uiuen  again  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration;  it  was  their  tlrm  convictlun  that 
the  only  way  their  diSereuces  could  be  settled  to  tlieir  satisfaction  was  by 
direct  negotiations  with  the  shipowners  through  their  own  duly  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. Only  by  making  their  own  agreements  could  they  guarantee  that 
the  agreements  would  be  kept.  We  liiiaily  met  with  the  shipowners  in  January 
IU8T  and  negotiated  our  own  agreement,  which  was  accepted  by  a  !)0-percei)l 
vote  of  the  membership. 

In  the  agreement  with  the  shipowners,  we  set  up  Jointly  what  is  known  as 
a  port  committee  to  settle  disputes  which  might  arise  under  the  atireeineut. 
Tills  port  committee  set-up  was  introduced  by  the  fiailors'  uuiun  and  had  been 
used  by  the  sailors'  union  and  the  shipowners  from  11102  to  11)21,  wheu  relations 
between  tbe  sailors'  union  and  the  shipowners  had  l>eeii  must  satisfactory. 
The  port  committee  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  repvcseutatives  fi'oni 
each  union  involved  and  the  shipowners.  In  tbe  event  of  a  deadlock,  provision 
Is  made  for  calling  in  an  impartial  person  to  act  aa  referee.  This  i>ort  euui- 
mittee  has  been  functioning  very  effectively  since  the  termination  of  the  ll)3li~8T 
strike.  In  the  sailors'  union  100  percent  of  the  grievance  cases  have  been 
settled  by  this  method,  without  calling  in  a  referee,  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  iMjth 
tbe  sailors'  union  and  the  shipowners. 

SPBC'IFID  OBJECTIONS  TO  S.   SOTS 

We.  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  object  to  the  establishment  of  u  medi:i- 
tion  board,  as  recommended  by  Conuuissioiier  Joseph  Kennedy  and  protx'sed  by 
Senator  Oopeland,  iu  S.  3078,  for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  It  takes  from  the  workers  their  most  important  meaus  of  protection — strike 
action. 

2.-  It  delays  for  months  the  settlement  of  grievances. 

3.  It  will  ultimately  put  the  sailors  in  tbe  same  cati^ory  as  the  seamen  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  whose  right  to  economic  action  has  been  <-ompletely 
taken  away  from  them,  and  consequeutly  their  conditions  are  not  what  they 
want  but  what  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  edict 

.,  believe  we  should  have  the  same  right  as  other  American 
o  have  a  direct  voice  in  the  determination  of  our  own  work- 
titled  to  the  prompt  adjustment  of  grievances  by  means  of 
direct  negotiation.  Hut  all  esperience  has  sbowu  that  n^otiations  can  be  fruit- 
ful only  if  the  unions  have  tbe  power  and  freedom  to  back  up  reasonable 
demand.s  by  strike  action.  This  proposal  would  tie  up  the  adju.icmeut  of  the 
most  preK.<iliii:  grlevnncei^  in  so  mnch  red  tape  and  involve  so  many  delays  as 
lo  lie  tantamonut  to  a  virtual  stopiKige  of  the  right  to  strike.  The  American 
seamen  can  never  agree  to  such  an  infringement  of  their  rights. 

Q.  furtlicrniore,  tlie  adoption  of  this  proposal,  with  its  provii^ion  fur  endless 
delays,  would  involve  the  in<lustry  in  prolonged  periods  of  luircMt  and  uncer- 
tainly injurious  to  nonuni  fiinclioniaK  anil  to  the  niorale  <)f  the  seamen. 
Dntnn-oiit  delays  in  the  niliustnient  of  giievauces  would  tend  (o  iIcuioraliKe 
tlie  workers  and  lead  to  all  kinds  of  sporadic  actitms  beyond  the  control  of 
I  he  luitotiK. 

T.  In  any  cjise,  a  proposal  of  thin  kind  could  have  Ji  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  practice  only  if  all  parties  agreed  to  it.  I  cannot  spi'uk  for  the  other 
Industries  and  other  unions,  hut  I  do  know  tlie  situation  in  the  maritime  Held 
and  the  temperament  of  the  seamen.  They  look  upon  this  whole  measure  with 
hostillt.v.  The  .sentiment  of  my  organisiation  is  unanimous  in  opposition  to 
An  attempt  to  tmpow  it  upon  them,  against  their  will,  will 
'  situation  :liid  not  improve  it. 


>11si'lp!iu<',  liisub'inlliuitl'ii 
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has  been  carried  on  through  the  newspapers,  leading  maguziues,  and  s 
by  various  people  in  public  office  tu  such  an  extent  that  by  now  the  front  pages 
of  the  Nation's  papers  are  covered  with  stories  about  the  "undisciplined" 
American  seamen,  etc.,  which  in  their  language  is  mining  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  We  know  that  these  stories  are  not  based  on  facts  but  on 
assumptious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  Federal  laws  take  ample  care  of  the 
liandling  of  "undisciplined"  seamen.  If  a  man  refuses  dut;  on  the  higli  seas 
on  American  sliips  be  can,  according  to  the  laws,  be  proseented  for  mutiny, 
which  tarries  a  sentence  of  from  3  to  5  years.  Secondly,  before  au  American 
seaman  goes  to  sea  today,  he  must  sign  articles  before  the  United  States  ship- 
ping commissioner  with  a  GoTemment  certtflcate,  called  the  certificate  of 
efficiency.    We  quote  yon  section  13  (h)  of  Aferchant  Marine  Act  of  ISaS.  89B7  : 

"Sbc.  13.  (L)  That  all  certificates  of  service  or  efficiency  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Murine  Inspection  and  Navigation  shall  be  subject  to  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion on  the  same  grounds  and  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  procedure  as 
is  provided  in  the  case  of  suspension  or  revocation  of  licenses  of  officers  under 
the  provision  of  4450  of  the  Revised  Statutes." 

Kevlsed  Statutes,  section  4450: 

"Investigation  of  conduct  of  officers:  The  local  boards  of  inspectors  shall  in- 
vestigate all  acts  of  Incompetency  or  misconduct  committed  by  any  licensed 
officer  while  acting  under  the  authority  of  bis  license,  and  shall  have  power  to 
summon  before  them  any  witnesses  within  their  respective  districts,  and  com- 
pel their  attendance  by  a  similar  process  as  In  the  United  States  circuit  or 
district  courts;  and  they  may  administer  all  necessary  oaths  to  any  witnesses 
thus  summoned  I)ef6re  them;  and  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing,  given  to 
the  alleged  delinquent,  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  Investigation,  such  witnesses 
shall  be  examined,  under  oath,  touching  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  any 
such  licensed  ofllcer ;  and  if  the  board  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  licensed  officer 
is  incompetent,  or  has  been  guilty  of  jnisbehavior,  negligence,  or  unsklllfulness, 
or  has  endangered  life,  or  willfully  violated  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or 
chapter  14  or  15  ot  this  title,  they  shall  immediately  suspend  or  revoke  his 
license.    •    •     •" 

This  In  llsplf  takes  care  of  any  undisciplined  crews.  In  fact,  in  our  opinion, 
as  we  stated  when  we  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Mecbant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  last  year,  this  is  too  severe  a  law.  This  takes  care  of  discipline 
on  American  ships,  which  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Government 
Bureau  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. We  maintain  that  the  department  of  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  has 
more  than  enough  power  to  invoke  discipline  under  this  act,  and  that  thereby 
anyone  accusing  tfie  seamen  of  lack  of  discipline  is  in  reality  accusing  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  failing  in  its  duties. 

MiaiLEMasa  fbopaganda 

We  have  been  told  that  we  have  been  accused  by  certain  parties  and  all  the 
newspapers  that  the  trouble  in  the  shipping  industry  lies  entirely  with  the  sea- 
men. This  we  believe  is  just  a  camouflage  to  cover  up  the  real  reason  for  the 
sickness  of  the  American  shipping  industry.  We  believe  that,  instead  of  inves- 
tigating and  curtailing  and  passing  laws  to  chain  the  seamen,  the  !>laritime 
Commission  would  do  better  to  investigate  the  capabilities  of  various  concerns 
in  the  shipping  industry. 

It  seems  peculiar  that  other  nations'  ships  can  sail  out  of  American  ports 
year  In  and  year  out,  good  years  and  bad  years,  as  they  call  it,  with  full  cargoes, 
while  American  ships,  our  shipowners  claim,  cannot  operate  except  at  a  loss. 

At  one  time  during  the  shipping  era  the  United  States  was  leading  the  world 
in  shipping,  with  some  of  the  fastest  ships  in  the  world — the  Tankee  dippers — 
and  held  their  own  and  better  against  any  natlontillty  afioat.  Those  days  the 
American  shipping  lines  were  run  by  people  who  knew  the  score.  Today  the 
American  ships,  especially  the  freighters,  ere  some  of  the  slowest  ships  afloat, 
while  most  of  the  foreign  freighters  running  out  of  American  ports  are  modern 
vessels,  making  from  18  to  20  knots'  speed,  while  the  American  freighters,  on 
an  average,  are  making  a  speed  of  about  10  to  12  knots. 

The  American  bankers,  who,  we  believe,  control  most  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies in  this  country,  should  have  used  some  of  the  money  and  profits  which 
have  l>een  given  them  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government,  through  mail  sub- 
sidies and  practically  gifts  of  various  etiipa,  to  build  up  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.    They  could  have  done  this  If  they  had  had  the  interest  of  the 
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shipping  Industry  at  heart,  loBtead  of  big  bonuses  and  the  colulug  of  milUoug 
of  dollars  when  going  was  good.  Now,  when  shipping  is  slow,  the;  are  again 
calling  ou  Congress  for  ndditlonal  appropriatlous. 

The  seamen  have  been  singled  out  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  socniled  "sick 
maritime  industry."  Perhaps  It  would  be  well  to  look  and  see  who  really  is  to 
blame  for  this  "sick  industry."  We  certainly  are  not.  We  believe  that  certain 
unscrupulous  bankers  are  the  ones  who  are  really  to  blame  for  the  conditions 
preraillng  today  in  the  maritime  Industry.  Aud  we  dout  think  we  should  be 
made  the  goat. 

We  believe  that  your  honorable  committee  should  investigate  this  matter  of 
publicity  in  order  to  find  out  whether  or  not  this  propaganda  which  is  spread 
against  the  American  seaman  Is  not  only  a  blot  against  the  seaman  but  also 
one  affecting  the  Americiiii  merchaut  marine  as  a  whole. 

We  believe  that  there  may  be  a  possibility  that  certnin  foreign  shipping 
interests  are  pa.ving  people  in  the  United  Slates  to  start  this  propaganda  fai 
order  to  wreck  the  mercli nut- marine  industry,  which  It  will  ultimately  do  with 
such  propaganda. 

HaRBT   LUNOIBEBa, 

Secretary-Treatnrer,  Sailors'  UnUm  of  the  Pacific- 
The  Chairman.  Mayor  Carson,  yoii  have  been  very  patient  this 
morning.     We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOM.  JOSEPH  K.  CARSOM,  MAYOR  OF 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Mr.  Carson.  Mr.  Clmirman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
not  hei-e  representing  any  union  or  any  group  of  men,  nor  any  ship- 
owners, but  I  am  here  representing  the  people  of  my  State  and  my 
city,  who,  ever  since  Oregon  has  been  a  State,  have  had  to  depend 
on  water-borne  commerce  to  take  the  heavy  and  raw  products  of 
Oregon  to  the  intercoastal  ports,  the  coastwise  ports,  and  into  the 
foreign  markets. 

There  is  one  thing  that  came  out  here  that  it  seems  to  me  would 
bear  investigation,  and  that  is  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  some  of  these 
matters,  ship  masters,  and  other  members  of  the  crew  are  free  to 
"tell  the  truth,  free  to  testify,  or  whether  or  not  they  would  be  black- 
listed so  that  the  crews  would  not  sail  with  them  if  they  came  in  and 
told  the  truth  concerning  a  situation.  That  has  been  so  currently 
rumored  that  I  think  it  is  something  that  should  properly  be  in- 
vestigated. 

I  have  a  letter  here  which  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record.  It 
was  left  at  the  hotel  for  me  on  Sunday  by  a  man  who  had  to  leave. 
He  says: 

You  may  say  for  the  fruit  and  allied  Industries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  r 

1.  We  are  dependent  for  our  very  existence  on  a  free  movement  of  our 
perishable  products  to  esjiort  markets.  • 

2.  Thlrty-flve  percent  of  our  production  of  apples  and  winter  pears  must  be 
exported  in  order  to  maiutain  any  semblance  of  a  domestic  market,  and  that 
this  much  or  more  does  normally  move  to  export. 

3.  The  large  producing  districts  of  Medford  and  Hood  River  In  Oregon  and 
Taklma  and  Wenatcbee  in  Washington  are  dependent  upon  the  porta  of  Port- 
land and  Seattle  to  move  these  goods. 

I  suppose  he  means  to  include  Tacoma  also.  [Continuing 
reading :] 

4.  At  great  expense  modern  facilities  have  been  provided  In  these  ports  and 
producing  areas  to  permit  the  proper  and  prompt  handling  of  our  highly  per- 
ishable fruits — such  as  cold-storage  plants  at  point  of  production;  and  similar 
facilities  In  the  ports. 
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Incidentally,  I  am  here  officially  i-epresenting  not  only  the  city,  but 
the  C<>mniissi<in  of  i*iibiic  Docks,  the  membeis  of  which  are  ap- 
poiiite<l  by  me.     We  maintain  these  vast  cold-stoiTige  facilities. 

At  the  >«ug)(«^stiuii  iind  requeHt  of  our  Industries  foreign  capital,  mostly 
Scandluuviun  liiive,  In  very  rewut  yejirs  built  and  placed  In  servk-e  for  our  uae 
almost  exclusively,  a  fiue  fleet  of  the  most  modern  type  of  fully  refrigerated 
vessels  afloat 

Our  product  is  established  iind  appreciated  in  all  foreign  markets  and  we 
have  devised  the  highest  standard  of  pa<^  tu  the  world.  By  reason  of  our 
facilities  we  make  the  best  deliveries  to  foreign  markets. 

All  of  this  1«  endangered  by  the  preseut  attitude  of  maritime  labor.  Our 
costs  of  haiKlUug  Imvi*  increased  to  the  point  where  they  are  unbearable. 
Frclgbt  rates  from  Purttiind  and  Seattle  to  European  ports  were  increased  10 
cents  per  liiix  all  by  reason  of  increased  port  charges  and  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  producer. 

That  may  l)e  just  his  conclusion,  that  labor  may  be  responsible, 
but,  anyway,  thJey  know  something  is  responsible.  [Continuing 
reading:] 

Tlie  continued  uncertainty  of  moveiiioiit  of  goods  from  our  ports  Is  con- 
tinu:illy  disruptiuK  our  business  abroad,  creating  lack  of  confidence  In  our  ability 
to  deliver  goods  to  foreign  receivers — eausing  them  to  look  elsewhere  for  sup- 
pliei^  We  ai-e  and  have  heen  losing  business  to  ^South  Africa,  tlie  Argentine, 
iLiid  -AuKtralla.  due  tu  these  conditions. 

Iluring  the  loiM^shoremen  strike  of  a  year  ago  we  were  forced  to  move  by  rail 
to  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  over  5,000.000  boxes  of  our  fruit  at  a  luss  of 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  i>er  1n)s  to  Hood  Kiver  glowers,  anil  two  and  a  quarter 
cwits  to  Med  ford  firowevs. 

Our  entire  Industry  on  the  coast  cries  for  relief  against  the  Intolerable  labor 
conditions  surroundintr  the  maritime  Industry.  We  must  have  the  same  sort  of 
stability  as  Is   (had)   by  the  railroads  on  our  domestic  business. 

We  urge  competent  legislation  to  this  end. 

That  was  signed  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Pet«r,  who  is  vice  president  of  the 
Pinnacle  Packing  Co^  Inc.,  of  Medford,  Oreg.,  and  president  of  the 
Oregon- Washington-California  Pear  League,  Inc.,  Medford,  Oreg., 
and  representing  all  the  Pacific  coast  exporters  of  fresh  fruits.  I  am 
sorry  that  Senator  Bailey  left.  He  brought  up  a  question  here  when 
Mr.  Lundeberg  was  testifying,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  vote  for  only 
one  Congressman  and  two  Senators  out  of  435  members  of  the 
Congress. 

I  take  this  position — and  the  people  of  my  State  and  of  my  city 
back  me  up  in  it.  We  have  no  concern  with  the  welfare  of  a  ship- 
own<'i',  or  those  who  are  employed 'in  the  industry,  any  further  than 
we  have  in  the  common  welfare  of  everybody.  But  we  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States  should  put  up  anj' 
money  or  provide  any  subsidies  or  construct  any  ships,  or  incur  any 
expense  in  an  industry  unless  there  is  performance  in  that  industry, 
for  the  reason  that  we  feel  that  it  is  quasi  governmental  when  the 
Govcinment  jiarticipatos  and  puts  in  its  money. 

I  do  not  know  as  to  the  best  mechanics  of  continued  operation  in 
this  industry,  but  I  am  told  that  tiie  industry  cannot  operate  without 
some  Government  assistance.  That  means  ont  of  the  taxpayers  of 
all  the  people  of  our  country,  and  the  Congress  is  not,  in  my  mind, 
jusliKi'd  in  appropriating  that  money  and  permitting  it  to  be  ex- 
pended unless  and  until  it  is  positive  that  the  people  at'e  going  to  get 
vabie  received  for  it,  namely,  in  a  performance  in  the  industry  that 
will  return  value  received  to  those  who  depend  upon  it. 
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It  is  altDf^etlu'v  disheartening  to  our  fniit  growers,  our  wool  grow- 
ers, our  wheat  find  lumber  prochieers — but  particukrlj'  to  wool,  wheat, 
and  fruit  producers,  as  well  as  the  producers  of  dairy  products — to 
go  ahead  and  spend  their  money  to  build  up  export  markets  and 
domestic  markets,  and  then,  when  their  crops  aie  ready  to  harvest, 
and  when  they  are  ready  to  move  them  and  get  the  returns,  to  find 
that  they  have  no  way  oi  getting  them  to  market,  and  that  the  service 
upon  which  they  have  been  depending,  and  which  is  paid  for  in  part, 
at  least,  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  is  not  available. 
It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  have  continued  interruption  in  that 
service,  and  there  must  be  some  formula  found  to  remedy  that 
situation. 

I  believe  that  it  has  cost  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  $l,000,OOI),oriO 
in  the  last  S  years  to  have  these  tie-ups  that  we  have  had.  But  worse 
than  that  loss  is  the  loss  of  confidence. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  few  figures  here  that  were  sent  to  me  by  our 
commission  of  public  docks. 

Of  fruits  and  vegetables  combined,  in  1932  there  were  13  000  tons 
shipped  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Tliat  is  just  between  the  ports  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  California.  There  were  18,000  tons  in 
1933, 12,000  tons  in  1934.  and  when  we  get  down  to  1936  we  have  2.38.'>. 

In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  the  longshoremen's  strike  in  1934,  the 
citrus  growers  of  southern  California,  wlio  had  been  moving  much  of 
that  tonnage  by  water  so  that  if  could  lie  sold  in  our  local  markets, 
were  deprived  of  that  senice ;  and  since  then,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, none  of  that  citrus  fruit  has  come  by  boat.  Tliey  are  afraid  it 
will  get  tied  up  as  it  did  before. 

Our  merchants  buy  a  lot  in  New  York — in  your  city.  Senator  Cope- 
land.  In  1936  ships  were  in  our  harbor  with  Cluistmas  goods  tlv^t 
had  been  bought  and  were  expected  to  he  used  in  the  Christmas  tr:ide. 
They  were  on  our  docks.  Not  any  of  that  could  be  moved.  C]iri*tni;!s 
came  and  went,  and  it  was  the  4th  of  February  1937  befiire  that  thing 
was  wound  up.  I  am  told — and  I  believe  it  can  be  i)roved — that  nn 
or  about  December  18,  1936,  the  giievances  and  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  shii^owners  and  the  seamen  were  actually  settled.  There 
was  a  formula  by  which  al]  the  matters  could  be  adjusted,  but  at  that 
time  Harry  Bridges,  of  the  longshoremen,  said.  "No;  there  will  be  no 
settlement.  I  am  going  to  let  so-and-so  get  credit  for  ending  this 
strike," 

I  believe  it  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  proved.  Here  is  the  point 
I  make.  It  is  not  only  the  sailors  who  are  involved,  but  it  is  just  as 
much  a  question  of  the  longshoremen.  We  do  not  care  what  formula 
Congress  may  find  for  insuring  a  continuity  of  service,  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  have  something  invoked  so  that  we 
may  depend  upon  that  service  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  whim  ar.d 
caprice  of  one  man. 

I  can  say  to  you  veiy  frankly  that  Harry  Bridges  cannot  even  vote 
in  this  country.  You  t;dk  about  voting,  and  yet,  in  my  opinion,  he 
holds  more  power  ovei'  the  operation  of  the  maritime  indu.stry  on  the 
Pacific  coast  than  all  the  olliei'  i>eople  on  the  coast  combined.  It  ap- 
peals to  have  worked  out  that  way. 

It  seems  to  nie  that  tlie  imlilic  is  the  first  to  be  considei-ed. 

I  have  hei-e  a  i-eport,  which  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  reail, 
which  was  pi-epared  liitiier  hurriedly,  and  jwrhaps  is  not  complete. 
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by  our  commission  of  public  docks,  witli  some  exhibits  as  to  what  this 
has  cost  us.  Our  exports  would  nm  to  $350,000,000  or  $400,000,000  a 
yeai',  and  we  are  in  a  position  Avhere  we  cannot  use  rail  facilities  in 
place  of  water-borne  commerce.  The  products  indigenous  to  our 
country  are  too  heavy,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  that  additional 
charge.  In  turn,  we  cannot  buy  the  manufacturea  products  that  are 
made  in  the  East.  Eighty-five  percent  of  our  manufactured  articles, 
at  least,  we  buy  from  Uie  eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  way  we  have  to  pay  for  them  is  to  supply  to  the  markets  of  the 
East  and  the  export  markets  those  products  that  we  have  to  sell.  That 
is  putting  the  case  as  simply  as  I  know  how. 

We  have  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  entirely  amiss  for  anything  to 
take  place  whereby  the  Government  is  going  to  expend  any  money  in 
the  industry  uidess  we  know  to  a  moralcertainty  that  the  public  will 
at  least  be  warned  of  these  impending  troubles  so  that  we  can  plan 
accordingly. 

There  were  91  strikes  in  the  United  States,  I  think,  last  year, 
involving  1,000,000  man-hours.  I  ani  informed  that  these  figures 
involve  simply  what  are  called  the  "quickies"  and  job  actions,  and  so 
:forth,  because  during  the  year,  at  least  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there 
was  not  any  complete  tie-up. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  maritime  labor  when  you 
refer  to  the  91  strikes? 

Mr,  Carson.  Yes ;  91  strikes,  involving  1,000,000  man-hours.  I  am 
sure  that  that  same  information  is  going  to  be  furnished  to  you  later 
from  a  governmental  agency. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  was  in  Seattle  last 
week  and  settled  a  strike  that  had  existed  there  that  was  costing  that 
port  $50,000  a  day  over  a  thing  that  was  apparently  trivial.  But 
this  must  be  kept  ]n  mind :  A  thing  that  may  oe  trivial  to  the  rest  of 
the  public  may  be  a  very  important  thing  to  a  shipowner  or  to  a  sailor. 
They  bump  their  heads  together  on  matters  of  principle  and  policies, 
and  a  lot  of  things  of  that  kind,  and  the  public  suffers.  Apparently 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  very  successful  in  getting  that  strike  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  Luckenbach  strike? 

Mr.  Carson.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  Luckenbach  ship.  It  did  not 
amount  to  very  much.  At  any  rat«,  it  tied  up  the  whole  port.  I 
do  not  know  whose  fault  it  was,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  that 
week  it  was  costing  the  people  of  Seattle  $50,000  a  day.  I  ain  told 
that  it  was  settled  by  arbitration. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Senator,  I  want  to  say  just  this. 
The  people  of  this  country  also  have  a  public  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  those  who  serve  any  industry.  While  the  Government  cannot 
act  as  a  wet  nurse  for  everybody — there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  think  it  can — while  it  cannot  do  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  be  the  concern  of  the  Congress,  when  the  money  of  the  people 
of  this  country  is  put  into  an  industry,  that  those  who  serve  that 
industry  have  justice  done  to  tliem.  It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that 
this  Congress  is  going  to  appropriate  money  for  the  maritime  in- 
dustry and  permit  the  men  who  serve  it  to  live  and  work  under 
conditions  that  are  not  consonant  with  American  standards  of  living 
and  American  standards  of  decency. 

That  is  a  prunary  obligation,  and  no  ship  should  be  permitted 
to  sail  unless  those  tilings  are  provided  to  that  degree  that  all  reason- 
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able  men  will  admit  is  !ilM»(it  hh  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  do  in  our  feeble  way.  Tliat  is  of  primary  importance,  and  it 
is  just  as  culpable  to  have  tde  mpii  work  under  conditionw  Ihiit  are 
not  decent  as  it  is  to  have  the  public  suffer.  It  is  jnst  n  question 
of  defjree.  When  it  is  tlie  iJuhlio  there  are  more  of  Hiem.  If  the 
Coupi'os.s  will  face  that  tliinji  squarely  and  see  that  justice  is  done, 
then  it  should,  as  lon^  as  it  puta  any  money  into  that,  see  that 
there  in  continuous  performance  so  that  the  jwople  will  get  their 
money's  worth  out  of  the  industry  that  they  are  paying  for.  I  am 
expres.sing  the  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  iieople  of  our  city, 
who  have  notliing  but  the  kindliest  concern  for  those  who  serve  the 
industry,  but  who  tliink  that  they  are  entitled,  in  turn,  to  some  kindly 
■consideration  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Senator  Urrry.  May  I  ask  the  mayor  a  question  or  two? 

The  CiiAinMAN,  Yea. 

Senator  Bkrhy.  You  made  reference  to  the  perhaps  uiiprecetlented 
strength  aii<l  control  <if  Mr.  Harry  Bridf^'s  on  the  Pacific,coast,  as 


it  rel«(es  to  shipping. 
Mr.  Carson.  \  es. 


Senator  Bkhhy.  That  is  rather  unpi'ecpdented  and  unusual,  is  it 
not?     Has  theiv  ever  l)een  an  example  quite  like  it? 

Mr,  Carson.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Bkrry.  You  made  reference  to  him  by  declaring  that  he 
was  unable  to  vote.     Will  you  elaborate  on  that  f(»r  a  moment? 

Mr.  Cahson.  Because  he  is  an  Australian.  He  is  an  alien.  He 
just  applied  very  recently  for  citizonsliip  pajwrs.  He  has  not  l>een 
admitted  to  citizenship. 

Senator  Bkhky.  When  did  he  apply?     How  long  ago  was  that? 

The  Chathman,  He  has  apphed  three  times.  Senator.  He  has 
nuvde  three  appHcaticnis.  One  was  some  years  ago.  10  or  12  years 
ago.  That  lapsed.  Tlieii  he  made  another  one,  and  then,  within  a 
year,  a  third  one. 

Mr.  Carson:  Heiuitor  Berry,  jnst  as  a  personal  niatter.  T  mentioned 
Bridges'  name  hecau.'se  I  InOieve  that  is  true.  1  utterly  believe  that 
he  has  exercised  that  arbitrary  power, 

Anotlier  tiling  is  that  he  has  come  into  mv  town  several  times  and 
said  that  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  a  diiferent  kind  of  nuiyor. 

Senator  JIkrry.  Your  reference  to  htm  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
statement,  ilid  it? 

Mr.  Cabhon.  Well,  somewhal ;  but  I  thought  at  least  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  vote  in  this  ciiuntry  bef<ire  he  starts  telling  us  what  kind  of 
jiiiblic  ollicers  we  should  cInHise. 

Senator  Berry.  You  lieanl  my  inlern>gation  of  Mr.  Limdel>erg, 
who  testified  a  few  momenis  iigo.  Ih  that  silnatioii  of  the  sailors, 
as  it  was  descntMMl,  true  lo  your  knowledge?  Is  there  tliat  j>eaceful 
instriinientalily  set  up  by  which  tliese  diiferences  are  adjusted? 

Mr.  Carson.  Meiv  is  tlie  information  that  I  have  received.  I  may 
lie  wniTig  in  this,  bul  when  the  employers  have  dealt,  they  have 
■found  it  Miuch  easier  to  ileal  tn\  these  matters  with  Mr.  Lundel>erg 
and  his  oi'iraniziition  (liaii  they  have  with  the  I.  L.  A.,  under  Mr. 
Bridges.    That  is  jnst  heareay. 
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Seiiiitor  Bebby.  Wlmt  have  you  to  nay  as  to  tlie  (lejrrep  of  stability 
as  between  the  otlier  orfranizations  and  Mr,  Lundeberg's  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  CAiiHox.  I  believe  thtire  is  {>TPater  stability  in  their  ranks,  from 
what  I  have  heard.  It  is  ;jii*t  moi-e  or  less  heai'say.  When  you  were 
questioning  Mr.  Liin(!eberfr.  I  tlioiifrht  that  one  question  yon  broujiht 
out  was  very  sonnd.  It  woiih)  be  altogether  desirable,  instead  of 
warfare,  if  wonie  forniiiln  for  handlinp  differences  between  theiii- 
seives  conid  be  estabiisbed,  bnt  I  must  i-ejteat  that  if  that,  cannot  l>e 
negotiated,  the  iteojile  of  the  counti^  who  pay  the  hill  have,  such  a 
vital  interest  they  have  to  l>egin  wliere  the  others  leave  off,  where 
ihey  fail  of  performance. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  are  streaaing,  then,  Mr.  Mayor,  tlie 
idea  that  there  is  a  public  interest  in  all  these  things,  and  that,  after 
all,  it  is  not  just  an  aifair  between  the  workiiigman  and  the  employer. 

Mr,  Carson.  No.  It  is  a  question  of  degiee  in  this  country,  bo- 
catise  we  are  so  interdepe.iident,  so  integrated  in  our  lives  in  the 
United  States  that  no  man  stands  alone.  We  ail  owe  consideration 
to  the  other  fellow.  The  public  has  suffei-ed  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  people  who  have  to  listen  to  a  couple  of  cats  squalling  at  night 
and  keeping  them  awake.  They  are  not  parties  to  the  conti'ovei-sy, 
but  they  have  to  suffer  the  consequences.  We  all  owe  this  reciprocal 
duty  one  toward  another. 

The  t'HAiKMAN.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  we  are 
very  unich  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Carson.  Would  it  be  of  any  help  to  the  committee  if  I  put 
this  annual  report  of  our  commission  of  public  docks  in  the  record, 
showing  the  tonnage,  and  so  forth? 

The  t'liAiBMAN,  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

(The  annual  report  will  be  kept  on  file  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

{Mr.  Carson  submitted  the  following  material:) 

The  Couuibsion  op  I'liBrjc  Docks, 

Portland,  Orcg.,  January  15,  19S8. 
Subject :  Effects  of  unsettled  liibor  conditions  on  sblpping. 
Hon.  Joseph  K.  Cabsom,  Jr., 

Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

De*h  Mayob  CAB£on :  Supplementing  letter  maileii  you  yesterduy.  eveniog, 
the  E(«ue  Vallpy  Traffic  Aaaoclation  replying  to  my  inquiry,  aiivise  that  during 
the  l»36-:?7  strike  i(eriod  192  cars  were  exported  tliruugb  British  Columbia 
IH>rts,  and  one  car  exported  via  Atlantic  coast  Itecause  of  the  strike  and  fire 
curs  diverted  to  the  East. 

Tills  niiilies  a  total  of  198  cars. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


The  CoMMiesws  op  Public  Douks, 

Fortlaiid,  Orcg.,  Jainiary  i.(,  litilS. 
Subject :  Effects  of  unsettled  labor  conditions  on  sliiiHiiufi.  ' 

Hon.  Joseph  K.  Carson.  Jr., 

Mayfioicer  Hoti-l,   Waghingion,  D.   C. 

Deab   Matob  Causos:  Attached  lierewitji   please  find  memorandum   on   port 

labor  conditions,  dated  March  21,  1935.     This  wiil  give  you  detailed  incidents  to 

point  out  to  the  Senate  committee,  should  you  so  desire,  covering  stoppages  of 

work,  etc.,  following  the  signing  of  agreement  sutmniueut  to  tlie  1S34  strike. 
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Tbe  flrst  aeveu  jiaia graphs  iwrtuiii  tu  tho  ComuiiBaiou  of  Public  Docks,  whereas, 
paragraph  No.  8  enumerutes  various  lalwr  troubles  affectiug  eiiipl<)jers  other 
than  tbe  commisaloD. 

Also  attached  hereto  is  n  memoiuudum,  dated  January  G,  1937,  and  prepared 
by  C.  H.  Castner,  which  will  Rive  you  a  ci-oss  section  of  public  opinion  up-State 
during  the  1936-37  strilte,  as  well  as  the  principal  products  ebipiicd  from  the 
various  localities.  Aa  you  know,  public  opinion  today  is  more  iut-cused  with 
the  existing  labor  situation  than  It  was  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  foUowiug  table,  showing  water  shipments  ol'  Iniits  and  vegetables  to 
Portland  from  California  points,  clearly  shows  the  large  amount  of  this  tonnage 
which  was  diverted  from  coastwise  traffic  to  rail  as  a  result  of  the  lIKtl  strike. 
At  municipal  terminal  No.  2  i)rlor  to  tbe  l{k34  strike,  the  commission  enjoyed  a 
citrus-fruit  tonnage  of  hundreds  of  tons  per  year;  but,  following  the  1834 
strike,  no  citrus  fruit  has  bevn  handled  at  this  terminal.  Practically  nil  of  tbis 
business  now  moves  by  rail,  with  attendant  loss  in  revenue  to  shipping,  and  at 
an  added  cost  to  tbe  consumer  of  approximately  5  cents  per  tase. 

CoaetwUi:  imports,  Portland,  Oreg. — fmitu  and  vegetables 

Tone 

Fruits  and  vegetables  combined,  1932 13.502 

Fruits  and  vegetables  combined,  iai3 18,681 

Citrus  fruit,  1934 10,095 

Fruits  and  vettetables,  other,  193i 2;  321 

Citrus  fruit,  1»35 l,47fi 

FruitH  and  vegetables,  older,  IfttB 2, 682 

Citrus  fruit.  1936 .     1,022 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  other,  19;«l l,38.'i 

The  Yaklmn  Valley  Trallic  &  Credit  AKsociiilion.  in  repiv  to  niv  inquiry. 
advises  that  the  Yakima  area  diverted  during  the  1936-37  strike  :ii>i.ut  25.000 
cars,  or  nearly  2,00(l.(M10  Imses  of  fruit  which  otherwise  would  iii've  moveil 
through  Portland,  or  I'utret  Sound.  No  information  is  available  Imwever  to 
show  what  proiJortlon  would  have  gone  via  Paget  Sound  or  througii  thla  port, 
had  the  strike  not  occurred.  Very  little  fruit  for  Europe  moved  by  rail  during 
the  193B-.37  strike  fi-om  Yiikinui  Valley  aw  "Value  fruits  prevented  movement 
e?ccept  by  any  biit  tbe  elieai>est  route."  The  i|U<itatlou  is  from  tbe  Yaklnut 
Valley  TrnlHc  &  Credit  Association's  communication. 

The  Hood  River  district,  acc-ordliig  to  information  JuHt  received,  diverted 
during  the  1936-37  strike  624  cars  of  apples  and  jiears,  and  l-'i  nd-s  were  sblpped 
to  Europe  via  Trai)sc<)ntiiieTital  Rail  to  New  York.  Thev  also  estimate  that 
during  the  fall  of  19:iT  nine  curs  were  dtverti'<l  to  Transcontinental  Rail 
because  of  fear  that  another  strike  would  be  culled. 

Roughly  speaking,  apples  which  move  over  our  termluniM  proiluce  an  approxi- 
mate revenue  of  $1,50  per  ton.  Of  course,  where  apples  are  placed  In  cold 
-torage  at  the  p<)rf,  additional  revenue  is  eanie<l.  As  I  told  vou  the  other 
day,  due  primarily  to  the  Increased  cold  storage  facilities  at  Medford  and 
Hood  River,  the  connnlMsion  has  not  opened  its  cold  storage  for  the  Inst  three 
seasons.  However,  last  fall  bad  there  not  been  a  threat  of  another  water- 
front strike.  I  feel  certain  that  we  could  have  secured  snbstantlnl  tonuage  for 
our  cold  storage. 

I^st  Octol>er.  you  will  recall,  the  Hli:nlirth  Hakkc  was  endeavoring  to  load 
live  cars  of  hot  luml>er.  ns  a  result  of  which  pickets  were  placed  at  the  Oceanic 
Terminal  entrance,  not  to  previ'Ut  the  liHiding  of  tbe  veswei.  but  nierelv  to  keep 
rhe  five  cars  of  IuihImt  from  hi'lna  pl.-iceil  on  l«)iird.  In  talking  t.i  rlic  Oceanic 
Terminal  yesterday,  they  informeil  me  Ihiif  its  a  result  of  tbe  pickets  being 
placed  at  the  terminal  in  ccmniitioii  with  tlir  Hl>:ab<lh  Hakkr  incident  tbev 
had  a  substanllal  numlier  of  ciin.-cl.Kiiins  for  their  cold  storage,  amounting 
iipnrnximntely  to  KM)  cars  of  fniit. 

In  connection  with  tbi-  Oi-eanic  Terminal,  during  the  ll«(i-;i7  strike  tbe 
uuions,  you  will  re<iill,  after  seveml  days'  delay  pi'rmlltnl  Ihe  unloading  of 
•-nrs  into  cold  sroragc,  bni  it  was  imiKiNfihie  to  loud  tills  fruit  r)ut.  and  as  a 
ivsult.  from  the  Oceanic  Termiiinl  alone  during  this  strike  periixl  144  cars 
of  apples  and  ,>1  curs  of  pears  were  reloadetl  into  refrigeration  oirs  and  dl- 
vertwl  for  shipment  to  Europe. 

Have  wtre<i  Meilford  for  iufiirnialion.  but  so  far  have  had  no  replv  and  as 
I  am  anxious  to  gM  this  Into  the  mall,  will  forward  nnvrbing  I  receive  from 
Medford  later.     ItesideM  Ioskch  to  the  imrt  and  to  shippeni  iMH-ause  of  chaotic 
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conditions,  It  might  be  well  to  reniiud  you,  for  possible  use  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ing, thnt  610,000  poniids  of  flour  at  terminal  No.  4  were  ordered  loaded  into 
cars  by  the  Army  Qnarternijister  at  Vancouver  Barracks  on  May  16,  1034,  (or 
Shipment  to  Fort  Mason.  This  flour  was  not  loaded,  and  was  Anally  picked  up 
b;  the  Army  Trausport  Ueigg.  Another  point,  during  the  1934  strike,  in  order 
to  get  mall  and  parcels  from  the  main  o^-e  through  the  picket  line  at  terminat 
No,  4,  Special  Delivery  was  resorted  to.  But,  under  date  of  July  14  deliveries 
to  terminal  No.  4  were  discontinued  by  Postmaster  Hedlund,  who  stated  in 
his  communication  to  this  offlce;  "We  consider  It  Inadvisable  to  deliver  an; 
mail  Into  the  strike  area  ou  account  of  the  prevalence  or  riots."  The  above 
instances  are  only  two  of  many  with  which  you  are  personally  familiar,  and 
to  which  you  could  add  dozens  of  similar  cases  yoarself.  During  the  1934 
Btrike,  the  railroads  were  unable  to  perform  normal  switching  services  at  the 
commission's  terminals  between  May  9  and  July  31,  and  again  during  the 
1933-37  strike  an  embargo  was  placed  on  all  terminals  In  this  port  by  the 
Union  Faciflc.  Cases  heard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in- 
volving large  sums  for  demurrage  which  accrued  during  the  1934  strike 
have  as  yet  not  been  settled. 

If  there  Is  any  information  which  we  can  furnish,  please  wire,  and  we  will 
get  it  to  you  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Phujp  H.  C&bbihj^  Executive  Secretary. 


Memo  Report  Laros  Condi 

1.  The  maritime  commerce  of  the  port  is  handled  through  two  types  of 
facilities;  (a)  Public  terminals,  <b)  private  terminals. 

2.  The  Commission  of  Public  Docks  owns  and  operates  the  public-terminal 
faculties  of  the  port  consisting  of  terminals  1.  2,  and  4.  By  amendment  to  the 
city  charter  in  November  11)10,  the  voters  of  the  city  of  Portland  created  a 
separate  department  of  the  city  known  as  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks,  said 
department  being  administered  by  flve  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  serving  without  compensation.  Among  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mission are  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  water-borne  commerce,  construct  and 
operate  publicly-owned  terminals,  and  to  establish  by  ordinance  various  termi- 
nal charges  thereat,  lender  the  duties  Imposed  upon  the  commission  by  the 
voters  In  its  operations  It  employs,  among  other  personnel  dock  laborers  and 
grain  handlers  who  were  Involved,  either  willingly  or  through  intimidation,  in 
tie  labor  disputes  resulting  from  the  longshore  strike  which  ended  in  July  of 
last  year. 

3.  Obviously  the  commission  as  a  pnbilc  body  In  its  governmental  or  In  its 
proprietory  functions,  cannot  legally,  as  a  department  of  the  city  of  Portland. 
differentiate  between  the  persons  It  employs,  their  qnallflcations  being  equal, 
because  of  union  or  nonunion  affiliations,  and  this  position  has  been  repeatedly 
recognized  by  officials  of  oi^aulzed  labor,  including  the  president  of  the  local 
International  Ixmgshoreman's  Association. 

4.  The  commission  has  always  recognized  the  rights  of  employees  to  petition 
in  connection  with  any  grievances  as  to  wages  or  working  conditions.  At  no 
time  has  the  commission  been  a  party  to  any  agreements  with  the  International 
Longshoreman's  Association  dock  labor  or  grain  handlers  groups,  nor  has  it 
been  a  party  to  any  agreement  with  the  waterfront  employers  or  any  employers' 
groups  under  the  various  arbitration  awards  handed  down  last  fall  following 
the  longshore  strike. 

5.  It  has  been  and  Is  now  the  policy  of  the  commisison  to  follow  established 
waterfront  practices  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions  In  effect  at  private 
teruilnals  and  elevators.  Since  the  publication  of  the  arbitrators  awards  cov- 
ering longshoremen,  grain  handlers,  dock  workers,  and  checkers  (copies  at- 
tached), the  commission  has  endeavored  to  comply  strictly  with  these  decisions. 
In  its  operations  the  commission  employs  no  longshore  labor  itself,  but,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  awards  where  Its  dock  workers  or  grain  handlers  have  perfornted 
longshore  work,  as  defined  In  the  longshore  award,  1.  e.  between  pile  on  dock 
and  ship's  gear,  the  dock  labor  or  the  grain  handlers  perfonnlng  this  eervlce 
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have  always  been  paid  longshore  wages.  Further,  the  commlaaion  ia  dependent 
upon  its  terminal-operating  revenues  to  defray  its  operating  expenses  and 
maintenance,  as  under  the  charter  only  its  bonded  debt  and  Interest  thereon  is 
provided  for  by  taxation. 

6.  The  commission  intends  to  continue  the  operation  of  its  terminal  facilities 
as  heretofore  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  voters  aud  in  line  with  Ita 
established  policies  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  all  concerned,  arid  having 
in  mind  the  development  of  the  mitrltime  commerce  of  the  port.  Labor  disputes 
Involving  delays  or  loss  in  earnings  to  the  commission  are  therefore  highly 
important  to  the  commission  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  port. 

T.  The  following  labor  dlfScultles  (together  with  other  minor  disputes  not 
listed  below)  have  directly  affected  the  activities  of  the  commission  since  the 
longshoremen's,  dock  workers',  grain  handlers'  and  checliers'  awards  became 
effective : 

( n )  November  8, 1934,  the  tanker  Tejon  at  pier  5,  terminal  4.  About  15  pickets 
were  on  pier  and  attempted  to  Interfere  with  commission's  watchman  on  his 
rounds.  The  trouble  was  reported  to  be,  according  to  members  of  the  crew  leaving 
the  tanker,  that  some  pumpmen  aboard  were  not  eligible  under  award  for 
employment 

(6)  November  14,  1934,  terminal  No.  2,  McCormick  Steamship  Co.'s  Walling- 
ford  working,  had  about  15  minutes  work  to  finish  at  12  o'clock  noon.  The  loug- 
Ehoremen  refused  to  work  this  15  minutes  after  noon  unless  paid  for  1  hour  at 
rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Ship  refused  and  small  balance  of  cargo  was  taken  to 
McCormicli  Terminal  on  West  Side  to  discharge,  the  revenue  from  this  tonnage 
being  lost  to  termuial  No.  2. 

(c)  December  18,  1934,  pier  B,  terminal  No.  1,  steamship  Montanan,  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  The  hourly  checkers  walked  off  pier  because  steamship 
company  employed  monthly  men  for  checking.  The  checkers'  walk-off  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  longshoremen  on  dock  and  later  by  the  ship's  crew.  The  checkers 
walked  off  again  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  when  the  four  monthly  checkers  were 
put  to  work.  On  morning  of  the  21st  truck  drivers  refused  to  handle  freight 
checked  by  these  monthly  checkers.  Shortly  after  noon  the  dock  workers  work- 
ing for  the  commission  aud  in  no  way  involved  in  this  controversy,  were  told  to 
handle  no  freight  to  or  from  cars  for  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  As 
a  result  we  were  unable  to  continue  our  dock  operations.  The  I.  L.  A.  further 
placed  a  boycott  against  all  freight  moving  over  pier  B  for  the  American- 
Hawaiian  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
labor  relations  committee  for  appropriate  action.  The  commission's  employees 
who  were  union  men  would  not  work  and  nonunion  men  were  afraid  to  work  on 
account  of  having  been  intimidated.  On  December  22  the  situation  remainetl  the 
same,  longshoremen,  checkers,  teamsters,  and  dock  workers  refusing  to  handle 
any  cargo  at  pier  B,  thus  completely  paralyzing  operations.  On  December  28 
longshore  gangs  reported  for  work,  worked  from  S:  30  to  9:  30,  walked  off  again 
account  muntlily  checkers  of  the  steamship  company  being  employed.  When  they 
walked  off  the  longshoremen  called  off  the  commission's  dock  lal>orers  engaged  in 
unloading  cars  on  pier  B.  On  8  a.  m.  December  27  this  matter  was  finally 
adjusted  and  the  Mmtanan  starteti  working,  also  dock  labor,  truck  drivers,  etc. 

(d)  On  December  20  at  terminal  No.  1,  the  crew  of  the  Quaker  Line  San 
Anselmo  walked  off  over  wage  dispute. 

(e)  On  December  21,  States  Steamship  Co.  Washington,  terminal  No.  1,  crew 
walked  off  account  wages  dispute. 

(f)  States  Steamship  Co.  Jejfenon  Myers,  terminal  No.  1,  crew  did  not  leave 
ship  but  refused  to  more  ship  forward  a  few  feet  to  clear  Barlow  elevator,  use 
of  which  was  needed  by  the  commission  for  handling  river-lH>at  shipments. 

The  ships  San  Anselmo,  Washington,  Jefferson  Myers,  were  picketed  until 
about  10  a.  m.,  December  21,  when  part  of  the  crews  returned  to  their  ships 
to  await  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  labor  relations  committee  and  owners.  At 
J0:30  a.  m.,  December  21,  Jefferson  Myers'  engine  crew  cut  off  steam  on  deck 
winches  so  the  longshoremen  were  unable  to  work.  As  a  result  of  the  above- 
noted  meeting  the  crews  of  the  three  above-mentioned  vessels  returned  to  work 
about  I  p.  m.  December  21. 

(g)  January  I,  1935.  Surcharges  for  longshoremen  working  at  certain 
terminals  In  the  port  were  adopted  by  the  labor  relations  committee,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  I.  L.  A.  and  the  Waterfront  Employers,  effective  this 
date.  Insofar  as  the  commission  is  concerned  the  only  discrimination  is  the 
fiorcbarge  of  25  cents  per  man  for  longshoremen  employed  at  terminal  No.  4. 
It  is  OUT  contention  that  the  imposition  of  this  25-cent  surcharge  ia  beyond  the 
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juriBdietion  of  tlie  labor  relations  (-inumittfe.  riiragruiih  (d)  of  siHitiijii  10  ol 
the  longsbore  award  states  that  the  duty  of  tlic  labor  ivlntloua  committee  shaft 
be  "to  investigate  and  adjudicate  nil  grievauces  and  disputes  relating  to  work- 
ing conditions,"  and  (I)  "to  decide  any  other  question  of  mutual  concern 
i-i-luting  to  the  industry  and  not  covered  by  this  award,"  The  longsbore  award 
definitely  provides  for  the  rate  of  pay  to  be  paid  at  Portland,  Or^.,  and 
iieither  (d)  nor  (f )  gives  the  labor  relations  eommlttee  any  authority  over  the 
<luestion  of  compensation  of  loi^shoremen.  Tbei'efure,  If  longshoremen  are 
called  to  work  at  terminal  No.  4,  which  is'within  the  city  limits  though  ap- 
proximately 10  miles  from  the  hiring  hall,  the  rates  stipulated  under  the  award 
for  longshoremen  at  Portlantl  should  apply,  and  an.r  surcharges  arbitrarily 
HSsessed  bf  the  labor  relations  committee  or  others  for  work  at  terminal  No.  4 
are  unjust  aod  discriminatory.  For  your  Information  I  am  attaching  map  of 
the  harbor  showing  locations  of  the  various  terminals  in  relation  to  the  hiring 
hall  (in  red).  Further,  in  connection  with  thlH  surcharge  the  officials  of  the 
I.  L.  A.  have  on  several  occasions  stated  that  the  luring  of  dock  labor  should 
be  done  through  the  hall.  In  this  event  It  is  certain  that  a  surcharge  on  dock 
labor,  which  receives  less  than  longshore  work,  would  promptly  be  assessed 
on  those  reporting  to  terminal  No.  4  for  work. 

(ft)  January  2.^.  The  American-Hawaiian  steamship  Oreyanian,  pier  B,  ter- 
minal No.  1.  On  account  of  the  longshoremen  refusing  to  work  this  ship  at 
thi>  Crown  Mills  because  of  tlic  claim  that  there  were  four  nonunion  men 
)n  the  crew,  the  Oregovian  was  moved  at  2  p.  m.  to  its  regular  berth  at  pier 
It.  terminal  No.  1,  and  there  picketed. 

(i)  January  28.  Pickets  at  piev  H.  terminal  So.  1.  told  commission's  dock 
Iiiborers  not  to  uuload  cat's  at  pier  B  aiH-ount  strike  on  Oicyonian. 

(j)  This  Bam<?  date  represcntii lives  iif  I.  L.  A.  lalwr  relations  committee 
advised  our  superintendent  of  operation  tliat  the  c<)mmlssion  was  not  living 
iip  to  awanls  as  to  rates  of  pay,  which  of  course  was  incorrect,  and  that  the 
commission  was  further  violating  awards  by  not  hiring  dock  labor  through  the 
hall.  Section  4  of  dock  workers  award  states  "the  demand  with  respect  to 
hiring  shall  not  l)e  made  effective.  The  parties  to  this  award  may  make  pro- 
vision by  agreement  regarding  methods  of  hiring."  Thus  there  is  no  pro- 
vision under  the  above  award  for  hiring  throngh  hall  even  if  the  commission 
were  a  party  to  the  agremieiit. 

(fc)  January  29.  Cars  Hiiotted  at  pier  B  were  niilondcd  by  dock  lalwr  without 
interference  on  part  of  the  strlkei's. 

(()  January  31.  Settlement  of  stiike  <m  Oref/oaian  at  iiler  B  reached  this 
ilate.  Ohinan  arrived  about  2  p.  m.  Pickets  wltlidi-awn  and  gangs  ordered  to 
work  ships. 

(m)  March  9.  Norton-Ially  steamship  Sleel  Trinlrr.  pier  A,  terminal  No;  1, 
Shortly  after  this  vessel's  arrival  at  noon,  business  agent  cf  I.  S.  L'.  bouilled 
the  ship  and  called  off  the  crew,  there  being  onl.v  one  union  nnin  aboard. 
Pickets  were  placed  outside  the  gate. 

(fi)  March  ]0,  The  General  I'etroleum  Corpiiralinn  tanker  Tcjott  l)erthe(l 
at  pier  .5.  terminal  4,  and  discharged  oil  that  evening.  The  same  evening  the 
crew  was  calletl  off  and  the  Tcjoii  lay  idle  at  pier  fi  luitH  Miirch  19. 

(0)  March  16.  Strike  of  I.  R.  U.  on  Steel  Trailer  called  off  at  2:  m  p.  m. 
npf\  ship  started  to  work  at  3:15.  and  finished  that  evening,  clearing  in  time 
to  permit  the  steamship  fianta  Cecilia  to  berth. 

(p)  Direct  transfer  has  also  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and 
annoyance.  Section  1  of  the  longshore  award  in  defining  longshore  work 
Btntes  "I-ongshnrp  woik  is  all  handling  of  cargo  in  its  transfer  from  ves^l  to 
fl!-st  place  of  rest,  including  sorting  and  ptlint;  of  cargo  im  the  d<H'k,  and  the 
il()'ect  transfer  of  cargo  from  vessfl  to  railroad  cur  or  barge  nud  vice  versa. 
Ilnle  fi  of  the  published  tariff  of  the  Ciim mission  of  Public  Docks,  which  is  a 
city  ordlimnce.  speciflcally  exempts  boscai's  from  being  considered  as  subject 
t"  'lirei't  transfer  charges  and  states:  "*  *  *  boxcars  spotted  nlongstde, 
will  he  considered  the  same  as  frpight  haifdied  from  boxcars  to  niace  of  rest 
on  ivharf  and  from  thence  to  ship's  slings  and  vice  versa,  and  will  be  subject 
to  like  charges."  Direct,  transfer  cimslsta.  with  certain  e3ccepti<ins,  of  frelrht 
hanrtle'i  direct  between  oiien  cara  and  vessel  by  ship's  geitr  or  equipment  under 
rental  from  the  commission.  In  other  words,  ^lii-ect  transfer,  accordlne  to  (he 
commission's  '■arlfT  does  not  include  other  than  open  cars  and  t'len  only  when 
iilnigslde.  Thus  the  award  and  the  tariff  are  at  variance,  though  It  must 
lie  horne  In  mind  that  the  commission,  lis  alrendv  stated.  Is  In  no  wine  ptirty 
to  any  of  the  awards  in  questii-n  and  Is  cmpowere<l  by  tlie  voters  of  the  city 
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8.  The  following  are  some  of  the  labor  diffieultlea  wiiich  have  tBlten  place 
siDCe  terminatiOQ  of  the  ioagshorenien's  strike  and  primarily  inrolTC  others 
tbau  the  commissIoD.  However,  this  list  does  refer  to  some  cases  where 
veBsela  berthed  at  the  public  terminals  have  already  been  mentioned  aa  affecting 
the  commission's  activities.  This  list  was  submitted  by  the  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers to  Mr.  Ernest  Marsh  In  a  letter  on  February  8: 

Merchant  ship  Annie  Jobngon,  Johnson  Line,  September  15,  I9S4:  Two  gangs 
longshoremen  quit  work  and  refused  to  handle  cargo  shipped  by  Swift  &  Co. 
because  of  local  strike  of  meat  cutters  against  Swift  &  Co.  Cai^o  was  loaded 
with  nonunion  men  but  vessel  was  delayed  at  Sau  Francisco  a  full  day  by  sympa- 
thetic action  of  the  San  Francisco  I.  L.  A.  account  this  cargo  having  been 
handled  by  nonunion  men  at  Portland. 

Merchant  ship  Java,  East  Asiatic  Co..  Octotier  30.  WSi;  Four  gangs  of  long* 
shoremen  were  ordered  from  the  joint  hiring  hall  to  report  for  worli  ou  this 
vessel.  One  of  the  gaugs  consisted  entirely  of  uouunlon  men  and  was  dispatched 
after  agreement  with  I.  L.  A.  officials.  On  arrival  at  the  dock  the  three  union 
gangs  refused  to  work,  demanding  that  nonnniou  gang  be  replaced  by  a  union 
gang.  Vessel  was  delayed  one-half  day  after  which  nonunion  gang  was  laid 
off  and  work  resumed  with  all  union  men. 

Steamship  Americnti  Eagle.  Pacific  Coutlneutal  Grain  Co..  November  10,  1934: 
Four  gangs  commenced  work  at  7  p.  m.  At  9  p.  m.  all  four  gangs  struck,  de- 
manding the  discharge  of  one  nonunion  winch  driver,  who  was  a  regular  quali- 
fied longshoreman  and  registered  as  such  under  the  terms  of  the  award.  This 
ship  was  delayed  1  day  and  the  work  was  resumed  and  completed  with  all  uon- 
uutou  men,  despite  threats  of  violence  from  the  I.  L.  A. 

Merchant  ship  CalHornia  Expreutt,  Fruit  Espres-s  Line,  November  20, 1934 :  Two 
Jiangs  longshoremen  started  work  8  a.  m.,  struck  at  8:30  a.  m.  demanding  the 
discharge  of  one  nonunion  longshoreman  who  was  qualified  and  registered  to 
work  under  terms  of  the  award.  Work  was  finally  resumed  and  completed 
with  all  nonunion  gangs. 

i.  L.  A.  officials  of  Portland  threatened  vessel's  agents  with  a  strike  against 
the  ship  at  San  Francisco.  This  threat  was  accomplished  and  the  vessel  was 
delayed  2i^  days  at  San  Francisco. 

Steamship  Hollywood.  McCormick  Steamship  Co..  November  21,  1934:  Arrived 
In  Portland  Wednesday  evening.  November  21,  scheduled  to  commence  work  8 
a.  m.  on  the  22d.  Work  was  started  at  that  time  and  vessel  worked  until 
noon.  At  that  time  ship's  crew  demanded  of  master  an  increase  In  pay  to  the 
Shipping  Board  scale,  paid  during  1%9.  plus  overtime  for  all  extra  work  per- 
formed. Firemen  made  similar  demands  for  increase  in  wages  and  overtime 
allowance.  The  bos'n  and  one  oiler  acted  as  spokesmen  for  the  crew,  and  in 
spite  of  the  owners  informing  them  that  crew's  wages  were  under  negotiation 
and  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  an  award  had  been  published,  the  spokes- 
men informed  the  owners  that  tliey  were  going  on  strike  and  would  not  return 
nntil  demand  had  been  met.  N^otlations  with  Mr,  Carter,  of  the  Seaman's 
Union,  and  Mr.  Rheems,  representing  the  firemen,  accomplished  nothing  and 
these  officials  were  unai>le  to  return  men  to  work.  The  longshoremen  upon  re- 
turning at  1  p.  m.  after  the  Inuch  hour,  were  obliged  to  knock  off  for  lack  of 
steam.  Kepeated  conferences  were  held  with  the  spokesman  of  the  crew  and 
Mr.  Cbarles  Hope,  of  the  regional  labor  board,  but  It  was  impossible  to  ac- 
.com^dish  any  sort  of  an  agreement. 

On  Sunday,  November  25.  the  strikers  agreed  amongst  themselves  to  return 
to  w«rk  8  a.  m.  Monday,  under  the  old  scale  of  wages  and  alt  did  so  with  the 
election  of  the  oiler  spokesman.     Another  mau  was  shipped  in  his  place. 

Steamahip  Jeffemon  Myers,  States  Steamship  Co.,  December  18.  1934:  Two 
gangs  of  thirteen  men  each  worked  ties  until  11  a.  m.  when  ties  were  completed 
and  gangs  ordered  reduce<l  to  standard  gangs  of  nine  men  each  to  work  logs. 
The  men  refused  to  work  with  less  than  eleven  men  in  the  gangs,  quit  the  job 
and  returned  to  the  hall.  I.  I..  A.  labor  relations  committee  notified  gangs  that 
they  must  return  to  the  Job  with  the  number  of  men  as  required  by  employers. 
Work  was  resumed  at  2  p  m.  after  a  delay  of  2  hours  for  these  two  gaogs. 
Three  other  gangs  on  the  vessel  continued  work  on  ties  during  this  delay.  The 
net  result,  however,  was  a  2-hours'  delay  to  the  vessel  and  the  exi>ense  of  2 
hours'  overtime  to  one  gang :  the  second  gang  involved  finished  work  before 
overtime  was  incurred. 
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Steamship  Wmkinglon,  Inman  Ponlsen  Mil],  December  23,  1934:  One  gang 
fiolsbed  lumber  at  S:ilO  p.  m.  ordered  to  reduce  from  13  to  9  men,  to  work 
piling.  Gang  refused  to  make  redUL-tion  aud  stnifk.  No  replat-Tment  available 
at  tbat  time  of  night  and  the  piling  was  loaded  by  aootlier  gang  of  nine  men, 
after  they  had  finished  the  work  In  their  hatch.  In  this  case  no  actual  delay 
or  estra  expense  to  ship  involved  and  incident  ie  cited  merely  as  another  case 
where  the  men  make  use  of  the  strike  to  enforce  deuiands ;  contrary  to  the 
N.  L.  B.  award. 

Steamship  Montanan,  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Ca,  December  18.  1934: 
Longshoremen  went  on  strike  against  the  AmerkaD-Hiiwallan  vessels  in  Port- 
laud  because  of  a  dispute  between  clerks  and  checkers  and  the  company ;  a 
demand  was  made  In  writing  to  the  longshoremen  through  their  labor  relations 
committee  to  leturn  to  work ;  employers  iMitntlng  ont  that  clerks  and  checkers 
had  recoarse  as  provided  In  clerk's  and  checker's  award  to  adjust  grievances. 

This  vessel  arrived  In  Portland  on  the  ISth  but  no  work  was  accomplished  on 
account  of  the  clerks'  dispute,  Dischat^lng  was  completed  on  the  Iftth,  the 
American -Hawaii  an  taking  the  fonr  disputed  men  into  the  nfllce  pending  a 
settlement.  The  vessel  waa  idle  for  schedule  reasons  on  the  20tli,  and  on  21st 
loaded  lumber  at  the  S.  P.  siding,  where  no  difficulties  were  encountered  as  no 
checkers  wei-o  employed. 

On  vessel's  return  to  the  general  cargo  dock  (terminal  No.  1)  on  DeceAiber 
22  and  the  clerk's  dispute  not  having  been  settled  the  longshoremen  refused  to 
work  and  this  vessel  remained  idle  until  8  a.  m.,  December  27,  when  work  was 
resumed. 

Steamship  Admiral  Halstead,  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  January  2,  1935;  This  vessel 
was  working  live  gangs.  Pred  Spaulding,  who  had  been  designated  by  the 
I.  L.  A.  as  ditck  steward,  stopped  the  work  of  the  Ave  ship  gangs  at  9 :  45  a.  m., 
contending  that  the  dockmen  were  ])erfiirmlng  longshore  work  at  dockmen's 
scale  of  wages.  Operations  were  resuiwed  at  10 :  15  a.  ni.,  as  it  fortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  I.  L.  A.  labor  relations  committee  were  contacted  without  delay 
and  through  Mr.  Negstad  the  work  was  ordered  resumed.  Net  result,  one-half 
hour  delay  to  vessel,  but  no  extra  expense  for  overtime  as  labor  relations  com- 
mittee decided  that  men  would  have  to  work  the  tost  half  hour  to  make  up  the 
full  6  hours  straight-time  period. 

Steamsliip  Oregoninn,  American -Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  January  24,  1935:  Janu- 
ary 24,  discharged  cargo  and  on  January  25,  shifted  to  Crown  Mills  dock  to  load 
flour.  Before  work  was  started  the  dock  was  picketed  by  members  of  the  I. 
S.  U.  Tlie  crew  was  called  off  the  ship  and  told  by  the  1.  S.  L.  delegates  that 
they  could  remain  aboard  to  eat  and  sleep  but  no  work  was  to  be  done. 

Longshoremen  ordered  to  work  the  vessel  that  morning  would  not  go  aboard 
while  the  dock  was  picketed. 

Picketing  continued  until  January  31,  2  p.  m.  Longshorempu  were  ordered 
through  the  hall  at  each  hiring  period,  i.  e.,  three  times  a  day  from  January 
25,  to  January  31,  but  they  refused  to  work.  In  the  meantime  the  steamship 
Ohioan,  with  cargo  to  discharge  from  the  east  coast  and  the  steamship  WilUolo 
to  load  east-hound  freight  to  South  Atlantic  ports  were  held  at  anchor  because 
of  the  strike.  All  three  of  these  vessels  were  seriously  delayed  with  heavy 
expense  to  the  operators  and  inconvenience  to  receivers  of  cargo. 

During  this  time  the  steamship  Neradan  was  also  in  port  awaiting  schedule 
connections  and  her  crew  likewise  was  ordered  by  the  I.  S.  U.  delegates  to 
leave  the  ship. 

I'hit.ip  H.  Cabboll, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mbuob.vi 

AND  WASHINGTON  TEIBITABT  TO  I' 

Portland  Orbq.,  January  S,  1937. 
During  the  past  60  days,  circumstances  have  made  It  possible  for  me  to  cover 
considerable  territory  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
had  occasion  to  contact  many  producers,  shippers,  manufacturers,  bankers,  and 
other  business  people,  and  to  learn  at  first  hand  from  these  sources  the  effects 
of  the  disastrous  maritime  strike  which  is  now  paralyzing  shipping  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  effect  of  this  strike  is  reaching  constantly  further  inland 
to  the  area  tributary  to  the  various  ports  and  is  seriously  affecting  agriculture 
and  Industry,  as  well  as  everything  else  which  has  heretofore  relied  upon  mari- 
time commerce  to  reach  Its  consuming  markets. 
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Havli^  discussed  tbe  results  of  tag  observations  wltti  the  Hou.  Josepb  K. 
Carson,  Jr.,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  he  su^ested  that  I  put  this  data 
btleHy  iuto  written  form,  and  submit  same  for  the  consideration  of  tbe  Hon. 
Cliarles  E.  Martin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  with  tbe  thought  tbat 
these  observations  might  be  of  Interest  to  him,  covering  as  they  do  considerable 
area,  and  representti^  tbe  numerous  views  of  many  different  types  of  people 
here  In  the  Northwest. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  the  strike,  1  have  grouped  the  various  areas  by 
dlHtricts  as  follows: 

Hood  River :  Fruit,  pears,  applet;,  turkeys,  and  canned  goods. 

Mosier:  Fruit,  pears,  and  apples. 

The  Dallas  r  Fruit,  cherries,  flour,  graiu,  and  stock. 
These  mid-Columbia  communities  are  particularly  interested  in  the  orderly 
marketing  of  tbeir  products  and  have  suffered  greatly  through  the  maritime 
strike  and  the  tie-up  of  water  transportation  for  tbeir  export  shipments.  They 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  must  have  a  water  outlet  for  their  prod- 
ucts, or  else  raise  their  prices  to  conform  to  rail  movement,  with  the  attendant 
loss  of  martcets.  Tbey  realize  that  while  there  may  be  two  sides  to  tbe  present 
labor  dispute,  in  the  meantime  the  producer  %ud  the  public,  generally,  is  being 
penalized.  They  are  Interested  iu  starting  remedial  legislation,  both  State  and 
National,  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  present  conditions. 

Arlington :  Grain,  Bhe«^  and  cattle. 

Condon:  Grain,  sheep,  and  cattl& 

Fossil :  Grain,  sbeep,  and  tattle. 

Heppner :  Grain,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

Pendleton:  Grain,  sheep,  floor,  cattle,  and  horses. 
This  district  produces  mainly  grain  and  livestock,  and  its  shippers  use  ocean 
carriers  to  reach  markets  with  their  wool,  grain,  and  grain  products.  There 
are  vast  quantities  of  grain  stored  at  points  of  origin  because  the  strike  has 
prevented  assembly  at  tide  water  for  shipment  by  water.  This  is  causing  great 
hardsbip  on  both  the  grain  dealers  and  the  producers.  Both  groups  are  pre- 
vented from  marketing  their  products  In  a  normal  way  and  are  interested, 
as  innocent  victims  of  the  strike,  in  having  some  type  of  legislation  passed, 
both  at  Salem  and  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Insure  against  a  repetition  of  present 
conditions. 

Athena:  Grain,  flour,  and  canned  peas. 

Milton :  Pruit  and  canned  peas. 

Freewater :  Fruit  and  canned  peas. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.:  Grain,  flour,  fruit,  and  canned  vegetables. 

Waltfiburg,  Wash. :  Grain  and  flour. 

Dayton.  Wash. :  Stock,  grain,  and  canned  peas. 
This  area  Is  very  dlreralfied  In  Its  products,  and  has  suffered  tremendously 
in  the  marketing  of  Its  products  because  of  the  strike,  more  especially  in  tbe 
delivery  of  its  peas  and  other  canned  goods.  Canning  is  a  comparatively  new 
enterprise  in  this  district,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  Invested  in 
canneries.  However,  with  the  tie-iip  of  water  traffic  at  the  height  of  the  ship- 
ping season,  the  movement  of  canned  goods  has  received  a  set-back  from  which 
it  will  be  hard  to  recover.  All  persons  contacted  are  very  much  interested 
In  seeing  something  done  In  the  form  of  legislation  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  present  conditions. 

Kennewlck.  Wash. :  Stock,  fresh  fruit,  and  grape  juice. 

Yakima.  Wash.,  and  Yakima  district ;  Fresh  fruits,  dried  fruits,  catmed 
frnlts,  vegetables,  and  sheep. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  fruit-proilucing  districts  of  the  Northwest  and  had 
an  opportunity  this  season  to  recuperate  fluancially.  but  with  the  cessation  of 
water  shipments  these  districts  will  take  a  severe  loss  on  this  season's  business. 
These  districts  have  large  canned-  and  dried-fruit  plants  and  a  large  portion 
of  this  produce  moves  hy  water  in  foreign  tutercoastal  and  coastwise  trafQc. 
All  producers  and  shippers  in  these  districts  are  looking  forward  to  some  kind 
of  l^lslation  to  obviate  the  return  of  present  conditions. 

Newberg:  Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  farm  products. 

Mc^Mlnnville :  Dried  fruits,  nnts,  fresh  tnilts.  and  farm  products. 
This  community  is  largely  agricultural  and  produces  mostly  fresh  and  dried 
fruits  and  farm  products.    Due  to  the  strike  there  has  been  almost  a  complete 
paralysis  in  the  dried  fruit  Industry.    The  feed  situation  for  poultry  has  become 
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very  acute,  with  the  reduced  output  of  the  flour  mills  iu  Portland  and  eastern 
Oregou,  and  there  baa  been  a  very  large  increase  In  the  price  of  mill  pack 
which  works  a  hardship  on  the  poultry  ralaer.  All  persons  contacted  in  this 
district  were  teeniy  alive  to  the  (act  that  the  public,  as  victim  of  the  present 
labor  trouble,  should  initiate  some  type  of  remedial  legislation. 

Stayton,   Salem,   Sllverton,    Woodburu :  Canned   fruits,   dried   fruits,   brlue 
cherriee,  poultry  and  farm  products,  and  canned  vegetables 

This  district  is  the  largest  cauiied-  and  dried-fruit  section  iu  the  State 
and  is  suffering  greatly  from  the  standstill  of  water  transportation.  As  nearly 
as  can  l>e  determined,  about  65  percent  of  the  canned  and  dried  fruit  pro- 
duced is  sliipped  by  water  carriers,  either  coastwise,  iutercoastal,  or  forelgu, 
and  when  a  maritime  strike  occurs  that  particular  busluesa  suffers  accordingly. 

The  shippers  of  the  Salem  district  want  some  remedial  legislation  to  protect 
tbem  from  a  repetition  of  the  conditions  that  exist  at  the  present  time,  and 
which  were  thought  settled  with  the  end  of  the  1984  maritime  sribe. 

Ijebanon,  Albany,  Corvallts,  Eugene :  Canned  fruis  aud  vegetables,  turheys, 
stock  and  manufacturing  of  woodenware,  feed  and  flour,  and  seed  grains. 

This  district  Is  largely  agricultural  and  produces  lai^e  amounts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  livestock.  'This  area  is  suffering  because  of  the  lack 
«r  proper  water  transportation,  and  fears  a  tjacb-up  of  products  on  hand 
tills  coming  year  unless  water  transportation  Is  resumed.  The  increased  price 
of  stock  and  poultry  feeds  Is  also  working  a  hardship  on  this  community.  All 
are  anxious  to  see  something  done  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature 
to  prevent  a  reiietitlon  of  present  conditions. 

Roseburg,  Oakland,  Drain,  Cottage  Grove;  Dried  fruit,  fresh  fruit,  turkeys, 
{%neral  farming,  flour  and  (eed. 

This  district  Is  sutterlng  greatly  from  the  effects  of  present  labor  troubles, 
more  iu  fact,  than  any  district  contacted  in  the  State,  Dried  prunes  are  mov- 
ing only  on  Government  orders,  and  turkeys  are  lower  than  they  have  been 
in  several  years.  The  feed  situation  is  very  acute  aud  the  stock  and  poultry- 
men  are  now  paying,  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  substantially  more  in  price  for 
their  feed.  Tbe  people  In  this  district  are  very  anxious  that  sometbing  be 
done  to  preclude  a  repetition  of  conditions  that  prostrate  their  business,  and 
want  to  see  some  form  of  legislation  that  will  definitely  settle  labor  disputes. 
Medford,  Grants  Pass,  Ashland;  Fresh  fruit,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
turkeys. 

This  district  is  suffering  by  the  lacl;  of  proper  shipping  facilities- by  water 
at  this  time.  This  section  sells  Its  Bartlett  pears  in  bulk  to  California  and  is 
fearful  that  there  will  be  no  demand  for  their  crop  in  19:J7.  They  still  have  a 
lat^e  portion  of  their  late  pear  crop  In  cold  storage  and  hope  to  clean  up  before 
-another  season  starts.  There  was  a  large  turkey  crop  that  sold  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  This  district  is  very  anxious  that  something  be  done  to 
prevent  labor  disputes  such  as  now  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast, 

Tillamook :  This  district  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  They 
ceased  using  water  transportation  several  months  ago.  as  they  suffered  a  great 
loss  during  the  maritime  strike  of  1(S4.  They  want  the  shipowners  and  mari- 
time workers  to  get  their  house  in  order  before  they  will  resume  water  ship- 
There  have  been  many  other  industries  hurt  financially  that  have  not  been 
referred  to  in  this  memorandum,  and  if  the  strike  continues  for  any  length  of 
time,  there  will  be  many  more  Individuals  and  Anns  damaged.  espe<-lall,r  in  the 
wool  and  sheep  boalnese. 

The  type  of  people  contacted  have  been  producers,  shippers,  manufacturers, 
and  bankers  and  they  are  alt  of  the  opinion  ttwt  the  Qovemor  of  the  State  and 
mayor  of  Portland  and  all  other  constituted  autlioritles  liave  done  all  in  their 
power  to  handle  a  delicate  situation  intelligently  and  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  way  this  problem  has  been  met  tiuis  far.  Further,  those  contacted,  with  few 
exceptions  and  in  spite  of  the  financial  loss  they  have  thus  far  sustained,  feel 
that  any  makeshift  settlement  such  as  followed  the  1934  maritime  strike  will 
only  result  in  a  repetition  of  today's  paralysis  of  water  commerce.  Likewise, 
those  contacted  all  expressed  the  fear  that,  unless  the  present  dispute  results 
in  the  setting  up  of  adequate  arbitration  machinery  to  preclude  any  further 
stoppage  of  work  in  the  maritime  industry,  the  "march  Inland"  will  ultimately 
engulf  all  interior  enterprises  associated  with  or  dependent  iipon  water-borne, 
commerce.  Those  with  whoni  this  problem  has  been  disciissed,  furthermore, 
contend  that  the  public  should  demand  that  disputes  between  steamship  opera- 
tors and  their  employees  be  arbitrated  without  strikes,  lockouts,  or  stoppage  of 
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While  water  shipments  of  lumber' from  the  Northwest  have  stopped  and 
mu<A  other  tonnage,  normon;  of  volanie,  hae  ceased  to  move  because  of  the 
strllie,  It  seems  apparent  that  onr  shippers  who  have  been  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  British  Cotumhia  ports  are  more  fortunate  than  other  produeers 
of  the  Northwest  and  OaUtornia  who  could  not  ship  through  Vancouver  or 
New  Westminster. 

From  the  foregoing  summar;  of  opinions,  as  encountered  tbroi^hout  the 
various  districts  viKlted  In  Oregou  and  Washington,  it  is  very  apparent  that 
tliere  is  rapidly  development  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large  for 
,  enforceable  legislation  with  penalties  which  will  permit  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  with  fairness  to  all.  and  will  relieve  the  public  from  the  losses  and 
hardships  to  which  it  has  beeu  so  ruthlessly  subjected. 

In  conclusion  and  as  an  indication  of  some  of  the  direct  loss  sustained  by 
United  States  ports  on  the  Paclflc  slope  during  the  present  strike,  there  follows 
data  covering  American  tonnage  diverted  through  British  Columbia  ports 
durlug  November  and  December  1936.  These  figures  are  conservative  esti- 
mates from  a  most  reliable  source. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  has  received  40,000  tons  of  bulk  com  and 
3,000  tons  of  newsprint  destined  to  the  United  States  Pacific  ports. 

Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  has  handled  approximately  3iW  cars  of  apples 
from  tie  United  States. 

Praclicallv  all  European  and  oriental  shipments  destined  for  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  have  been  diverted  to  British  Columbia. 

Exclusive  of  shipments  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  have  beeu  routed 
via  Montreal,  conservative  estimates  indicate  that  British  Columbia,  through 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster,  has  handled,  in  and  out,  some  500,000  tons 
of  cargo.  This  volume,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tonnage  of  these  ports,  has 
coi^ested  terminal  facilides  to  the  point  where  operations  are  unprofitable, 
while  the  facilities  along  the  Pacific  coast  south  of  the  Canadian  border  arc  idle 
and  deteriorating  from  disuse. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  ChaiiTiiaii,  I  have  received  four 
telegrams,  all  from  San  Francisco.  a<ldre.ssed  to  the  Senate  "Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Labor.''  These  telegrams  protest  the  hold- 
ing of  secret  sessions.  We  want  the  telegrams  inserted  in  the  i-ecord, 
and  we  will  ask  the  clei-k  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
answer  the  telegrams  and  call  the  attention  of  the  senders  to  the 
fact  that  the  sessions  have  been  executive,  and  not  secret.  In  fact, 
many  things  have  been  published  that  have  come  out  in  those  ses- 
sions, and  the  interests  of  no  one  have  been  hurt. 

(The  telegrams  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  19,  1938. 
Senate  Couuiirra:  ok  Couuixce  and  Labok. 

Senate  Ckambtrt.  Wanhmgloii.  D.  C: 

The  Inland  Boatmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific  in  convention  assembled,  cepresent- 
iue  every  man  employed  on  all  Inland  craft  on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been 
informed  that  your  committee  is  holding  secret  sessions  and  taking  testimony 
In  secret  in  regard  to  maritime  labor  matters.  The  convention  protests  hearings 
on  this  all  important  matter  being  conducted  In  this  manner.  The  most  vicious 
criminal  is  given  open  hearings  in  open  court,  surely  citizens  operating  the 
merchant  marine  of  this  country  canuot  and  must  not  be  deprived  of  the 
fnndameiital  right  of  facing  and  answering  vicious  and  slanderous  testimony 
aimed  at  depriving  them  of  their  constitutional  rights  through  opprestdve 
I^slatton. 

Convention  l>utnn  Bcwtkenb  Union  of  the  Paciftc, 
By  C.  W.  Deal.  President. 


San  Fb.\ncisco,  Calif.,  January  18.  1938. 
Senate  Labor  Comuiiteb. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Members  and  permit  men  6,000  strong  of  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  protest  secret  hearings  of  your  committee,  held  osten- 
sibly to  investigate  maritime  working  conditions,  but  excluding  represealatives 
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of  muritime  unions  and  public.  Reports  make  clear  secret  hearings  l>eii]g  used 
to  vilify  maritime  worliers  and  unions  and  titus  attempt  to  force  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  detrimental  to  maritime  niilons.  Definite  indications  on  Pacific 
coast  that  employers  taking  advantage  of  secret  liearingB  to  carry  out  Intensive 
drive  to  cripple  and  destroy  maritime  unions  on  cotiet.  We  demand  present 
liearings  be  opened  to  maritime  union  representatives  and  public  and  that 
un-American  and  nutiunlon  activities  of  employei-s  here  l>e  immediately 
Investigated. 

■     IteNBY  Schmidt. 
Preniilent.  I.  L.   W.   U.  Local.     , 

San  Fbanoisco,  Calit.,  January  18,  1938- 
Sen  Am  Commebcd  and  Labor  Couuitteb, 

Washinffton,  D.  C: 

Warehousemen's  Union,  Local  1-6,  I.  L.  W.  t).,  vigorously  protests  the  secret 

hearings  of  your  committee  and  the  manner  In  which  investigation  Is  being 

handled  as  an  obvious  attempt  to  intimidate  Congress.    We  demand  an  impartial 

and  open  hearlug  with  complete  publicity  on  names  of  ships  and  details  of 

Wabehoi-sbmen'.s  Umon  Local  1-6.  I.  L.  W.  U. 

San  Fkahcisco,  Calik, 
Senate  Comuebce  Committee, 

\Va*hlvgton,  D.  C: 

-Members  and  permit  men,  5,000  strong,  of  Iiitematlonai  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Tlulon  protest  secret  bearings  of  your  committee  held  osten- 
sibly to  investigate  maritime  working  conditions  but  ei^cludlng  represeutative  of 
maritime  unions  and  public.  Reports  make  clear  secret  hearings  being  used  to 
vilify  maritime  workers  and  unions  and  thus  attempt  to  force  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  detrimental  to  maritime  unions. 

Definite  indications  on  Paclflc  coast  that  employers  taking  advantage  of 
secret  hearings  to  carry  out  intensive  drive  to  cripple  and  destroy  maritime 
unitins  on  eoatit.  We  demand  present  hearings  be  opened  to  maritime-union 
representatives  and  public  and  that  un-American  and  antiunion  activities  of 
employers  here  be  Immediately  iuvestigated, 

HENBV    SeHMlUT. 

President,  I.  L.  W.  V.  LocnI. 

Nkw  Yoek,  N.  Y.,  Jannarn  17.  1938. 
Senator  Royal  S,  ("opei.and, 

Stniatr   MrivJiaiit   Marine   Committee: 
111   view   of  the   niHlk-ious   and   unjust   statements   In   the  pi-css   on   Snndny, 
.lunuary  10,  the  National  Maritime  Union  insists  In  the  Interests  of  fairness  on 
a  hearing  before  your  comndttee  to  refute  these  statements. 

Jack  Lawrktjbon, 
Athnitii-  iind  Oiilf  Distrirt  Committee. 

Xatlonat  ifnritime  VvUm  of  Amcrii-a. 


{The  folI(>\vii>j»  let-ter  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the  chair- 
man:) 


Senator  Koyal  S.  CopmAKo, 

Waghinsfton,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Shkatokl  The  manner  In  which  testimony  was  adduced  at  the  recent 
joint  eseciitive  hearings  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  I^^bor  Indicate  an  underlying  motive  that  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  reconciled  with  an  attitude  of  Impartiality. 

The  secrecy  which  surrounded  these  hearings  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagl- 
nation  be  called  conducive  to  open  and  frank  discussion  of  the  basic  issues  god- 
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fronting  the  seamen  aud  the  American  merchant  marine  at  tbe  present  time. 
Ttese  issues  are  hours  and  wages — nothing  more,  nothing  lesa. 

Instead  of  conducting  an  open  Investigation  Into  working  conditions  on  board 
ships,  instead  of  franki;  Inquiring  Into  the  causes  of  discontent  among  tbe 
seamen  and  attempting  honest)}'  to  evaluate  the  aims  aud  programs  of  tlic 
marine  unions,  tbe  committee  appears  to  be  using  these  hearings  as  a  fonim 
for  attacks  against  tbe  maritime  workers  and  their  organizations. 

How  else  can  we  acconnt  for  the  long,  involved,  self-contradlctnrj-  testimony  of 
the  mysterious  Captain  X?  Why,  otherwise,  would  he  be  encouraged  to  voice 
vague  and  unqualified  slanders  against  tlie  American  seamen?  What  other 
erplanatlon  can  there  be  for  insertion  in  the  record  of  absolutely  false  state- 
ments from  the  shipowners  regarding  the  rotary  hiring  system? 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  to  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organiza- 
tion that  the  stage  is  being  set  for  a  program  of  coercive  legislation  relating  to 
organized  labor  in  this  country.  You  and  other  members  of  your  committee 
have  declared  that  some  form  of  legislation  Is  necessary  to  bring  peace  to  the 
maritime  industry.  Later  you  proposed  compulsory  arbitration.  Do  you  be- 
lieve if  compulsory  arbitration  is  forced  on  the  marine  workers  that  the  em- 
ployers of  this  country  would  be  satisfied  tn  stop  at  that?  I  cannot  believe  it. 
Compulsory  arbitration  for  the  marine  workers  would  be  followed  by  attempts 
to  bring  workers  in  other  industries  under  the  same  type  of  coercion. 

Contrary  to  the  professed  beltef  of  many  employers  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion would  bring  peace  to  the  marine  industry.  I  am  of  tbe  opinion  that  It 
would  do  juBt  the  opposite.  Whereas  the  marine  workers,  through  their  organi- 
zations, are  rapidly  bringing  peace  to  the  industry  tmder  the  present  laws,  any 
attempt  to  deny  their  organizational  rights  would,  in  my  opinion,  disrupt  those 
eflorts  and  make  for  chaos  again. 

The  real  way  to  bring  peace  to  the  industry  is  to  improve  conditions  to  the 
point  wbere  a  seaman  does  not  have  to  degrade  himself  economically  tn  follow 
the  sea  as  a  calling,  if  the  shipowners  had  adopted  a  more  humane  labor 
policy  in  years  past  the  marine  workers  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  strike  weapon  to  improve  their  living  and  working  conditions. 

The  organizations  affiliated  with  the  marine  unions  through  the  Committee 
for  Industrial  Organization  will  resist  every  effort  by  employers  anywhere  to 
flnbstltute  compulsory  arbitration  for  collective  bargaining. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Brophv, 
Director,  Commiltee  far  Industrial  Organisation. 

Mr.  Carson.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  L.  W.  Hartman,  of  Portland,  and 
Mr.  C.  King  Benton,  representing  the  apple  growers  of  the  Hood 
River  district,  vrould  like  to  be  heard  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask,  Mr,  Mayor,  if  it  would  be  convenient 
for  them  to  come  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes.  Mr.  Hanna,  of  Los  Angeles,  also  wishes  to  be 
heard,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    We  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

{Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  committees  reconvened,  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  2  p.  m. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  L.  W.  Hartman,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  repre- 
senting the  Port  of  Portland  Commission. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  W.  HARTHAN,  REPRESElTTINa  PORT  OF 
PORTLAND  COHHI^ION,  PORTLAND,  OEEG. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Port  of  Portland  Com- 
mission ! 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  rig:ht;  of  Portland.  Oreg. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  m  your  own  way,  Mr.  Hartman, 
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Mr.  Hartman.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  Port  of  Portland  Commission  is 
a  public  body  maintained  through  taxation,  created  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
channel  and  all  services  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  seaport. 

The  people  of  our  district  realize,  and  have  realized  for  many  years, 
that  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  our  tidewater  position  for  our 
economic  subsistence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  best  proved  that 
when  it  is  recognized  that  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  maintain  the  cliannel  and  the  facilities  which  I  mentioned. 

As  indicative  of  the  importance  of  shipping  to  our  district,  I  should 
merely  like  to  indicate  that  in  1936 — which,  incidentally,  was  a  lean 
year — there  were  1,598  vessels  from  all  ports,  with  a  net  tonnage  of 
5,035,056  net  tons,  entering  the  port,  whereas  there  were  1,586  vessels, 
with  a  net  tonnage  of  5,0Cffl.lll  net  tons,  that  cleared  the  port. 

Some  3  or  4  years  a^  our  commission  was  definitely  exercised, 
representing  as  it  does,  from  a  maritime  point  of  view,  the  interests  in 
the  State,  to  undertake  to  investigate,  if  you  please,  just  what  the 
situation  was  and  is  and  is  likely  to  be  relative  to  that  all-important 
industry. 

We  made  numerous  public  and  other  investigations,  and,  frankly, 
are  here  today  to  tell  you  that  we  are  alaraied.  As  a  people  we  feel 
that  unless  the  situation  which  now  exists  is  con-ected  we  are  likely  to 
be  deprived,  in  part  at  least.,  and  probably  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
basis  of  our  existence,  namely,  oiir  maritime  shipping. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  record  disclose  tlie  fact  that  our  investi- 
gation, among  other  things  revealed,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the 
people  who  have  dealings  with  Mr.  Lundeberg,  the  gentleman  who 
testified  before  this  committee  this  morning,  have  a  high  regard  for 
him.  They  think  that  the  man  is  genuinely  sincei-e,  not  alone  in  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  numerous  seamen  whom  he 
represents,  but  in  a  conscientious  desire  to  protect  the  agreements 
which  he  and  his  group  enter  into. 

However,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lundeberg's  sincerity,  we  have  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  there  are  certain  situations,  probably  for  reasons 
beyond  his  control,  that  are  not  healthy. 

Incidentally,  I  want  the  record  also  to  disclose  definitely  that  what 
I  have  to  say  is  not  directed  against  any  one  group  or  any  one  branch 
of  the  maritime  industry,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  pi-otect  the  ship- 
owners as  against  the  men.  I  merely  want  tnis  committee  to  know 
that  unless  there  is  some  security  afforded  to  those  people  who  are 
interested  in  this  entire  problem,  we  are  faced  with  one  of  two  possi- 
bilities— either  the  abandonment  of  a  greater  part  of  our  maritime 
shipping  or  governmental  operation  exclusively,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  governmental  operation! 

Mr.  Hartman.  Definitely  not.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
men  employed  on  ships  would  not  fare  as  well  under  governmental 
operation  as  they  do  under  existing  conditions,  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  the  Government  would  move  the  ships.  The  Government 
would  insure  performance  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  I  think 
that  the  men — and  when  I  speak  of  the  men  I  am  speaking  of  those 
men  engaged  as  longshoremen,  and  others  identified  with  the  mari- 
time industry — would  certainly  not  impi-ove  their  condition  or  enjoy 
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a  greater  exercise  of  individual  rights  under  governmental  operation 
than  they  do  under  private  operation. 

The  CThairman,  Yo\ir  thought  is  tliat  if  the  Government  had  pos- 
session of  the  ships  it  would  exercise  its  sovereign  power  to  see  that 
they  moved, 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  tlie  social  rights  and  other  rights  of  the 
sailors  might  not  be  so  much  i-egarded  by  that  sort  of  operation. 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  exactK-  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Senator  Thom.\b  of  Utah.  Wliy  do  vou  make  that  deduction? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Fi'om  statements  that  have  emanated  from  the 
Maritime  Commission,  which  mi^Iit  be  interpreted  to  indicate  that 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  will  be  served,  and  if  private  capital 
cannot  undertake  the  operation  of  ships,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  am  not  interested  in  that.  I  am  in- 
terested in  your  deduction  that  if  the  Government  undei-takes  the 
operation,  the  men  will  be  worse  off. 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  do  not  say  they  will  necessarily  be  worse  off.  I 
say  that  it  is  my  thought  that  they  will  not  have  the  same  privilege 
of  exercising  personal  rights  as  they  liave  under  private  operation. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Have  you  a  shipping  institution  any- 
where that  is  run  by  the  Government,  so  that  you  can  make  com- 
parisons ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  No;  I  caimot.  I  have  only  this  in  mind,  that  so 
far  as  this  Govenunent  is  concerned,  we  have  the  precedent  of  tlie 
acfjuirement  of  private  vessels  during  the  late  World  War,  when,  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  stating,  complete  jurisdiction  in  a  sovereign 
manner  was  exercised  by  the  Federal  Government.  Therefoi-e,  if  tne 
Federal  Government  sliould  consider  that  a  condition  exists  that  de- 
mands a  similar  sovei-eigii  jurisdiction,  even  though  it  may  be  in  time 
of  peace,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  tliat  the  Government  would  exercise 
that  right  ? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  When  did  the  Govenunent  go  into  the 
barge-line  business  on  the  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  should  say  around  1925,  or  thei-eabouts. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Have  tlie  men  been  any  worse,  off  under 
the  Govemment-cont rolled  barge  lines  than  tiiey  were  before? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  cannot  answer  that.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,    Would  you  think  they  would  be? 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  hope  you  are  not  misconstruing  my  remarks.  I 
am  merely  speaking  about  the  rights  of  the  men.  I  am  not  saying 
that  they  would  not  fare  as  well,  or  better^  under  Government  own- 
ership.    I  am  speaking  purely  of  their  social  rights. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  less  independent. 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  imagine  that  the  psychological  reaction  to  gov- 
ernmental operation  on  the  Mississippi  has  had  a  very  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  freedom  from  strikes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  disturbed  yesterday,  in  tailing 
to  some  of  these  men,  at  their  statement  to  this  effect,  that  on  the 
Shipping  Board  ships,  which  are  operated  by  the  Authority,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  the  sailors  are  not  paid  as  well  as  they  are  on 
privately  operated  ships.  I  was  disturbed  over  tliat.  and  I  thought 
that  in  due  time  I  would  find  out,  if  possible,  why  that  is  true.  As 
I  understand  it,  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  wages 
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paid  on  the  Giovemment-owned  ships  and  tliose  paid  on  privately 
owned  ships.  Mr.  Mullins,  is  that  a  fact?  Is  Mr.  Mullins  here? 
(No  response.)  Can  somebody  say  whether  I  have  stated  the  fact? 
Mr.  FiTzoERALn.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  stated  the  true  fact.  On  the 
Black  Diamond  boats,  for  instance,  which  are  Government-owned 
boat^  they  have  a  higher  scale  of  wages  than  on  privately  owned 

The  Chaihman.  Wait  a  minute.  It  was  the  other  way  around,  was 
it  not,  Mr.  Fitzgerald — that  on  the  privately  operated  ships  there  is 
a  higher  wage  scale  than  on  the  Government  ships.  Is  that  what 
you  mtended  to  say? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  believe  in  our  discussion  Mr.  Mullins  and  I  stated 
yesterday  that  the  privately  owned  boats  carried  a  higher  scale  of 
wages  than  the  Government-owned  boats. 

Mr,  Hartman.  May  I  proceed? 

The  Chairman,  Yes, 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Port  of  Portland  Commission  is  desirous  of  seeing  that  the  men, 
whether  afloat  or  ashore,  are  provided  with  desirable  wages,  desirable 
living  conditions,  and  desirable  quarters.  We  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  those  men  have  not  always  been  provided  with  those 
conditions,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to,  and  certainly  should  enjoy, 
the  benefits  tliat  they  have  recently  obtained. 

However,  the  Port  of  Portland  Commission  also  recognizes  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  a  limit  or  a  ceiling  beyond  which  snip  opera- 
tors cannot  go.  They  hope  for  cooperation  between  the  men  and  the 
owners,  to  the  point  where  the  services  will  not  be  destroyed  by  de- 
thands  beyond  the  ability  of  the  shipowners. 

May  I  cite  a  concrete  illustration  which  we  developed  in  our  in- 
vestigations? 

The  Chairman,  You  made  an  investigation  out  there? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  Port  of  Portland  Commission  made  an  investi- 
gation. We  develo|}ed  for  example,  from  one  shipowner  that  a  vessel 
of  his  fleet  today  is  tied  up  because  a  demand  was  made  by  the  imion 
that  a  bonus  amounting  to  $160  per  man,  plus  life-insurance  protec- 
tion, be  afl'oi'ded,  and  I  ask  you  to  bear  ill  mind  that  there  was  no 
quarrel  onthe  part  of  the  owners  with  paying  that  if  the  traffic  would 
bear  it.  What  actually  happened  was  that  the  margin  of  profit  be- 
tween the  operation  of  that  charter  and  the  cost  of  performing  it  was 
so  nan-ow  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel  had  to  abandon  the  charter 
in  favor  of  a  foreign  ship.  Tliat  resulted  in  36  men  being  out  of 
work  for  approximately  4  months  on  that  voyage.  The  Conimission 
feels  that  there  ouglit  to  be  some  medium  or  some  organization  or 
some  agency  tliat  could  investigate  these  facts,  if  you  please,  and  if 
it  is  definitely  impossible  for  the  American  owner  to  grant  the  de- 
mands, whatever  they  may  be,  the  men  sliould  agree,  amicably,  of 
course,  that  they  will  endeavor  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
the  ships  afloat  and  keeping  their  jobs. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  have  the  feeling  that  the  rivalry  between 
unions  or  between  leaders  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  discon- 
tent and  trouble  on  the  coast? 

Mr,  Hartman.  Very  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Hartman,  I  am  quite  convinced  of  it.  I  will  add  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  investigations,  from  the  time  of  the  institution 
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of  the  1934  strike  down  to  and  iiioluding  the  preseHt  time,  indicate 
without  any  doubt  that  there  is  very  jp^at  rivalry.  The  mayor  of 
our  city  testified  this  morning,  and  he  indicated,  without  mentioning 
his  authority  to  the  committee,  that  that  1986  strike  could  have  been 
settled  a  week  before  Christmas  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the 
opposing  factions  preventing  it  from  being  accomplished. 

in  other  words,  our  maritime  industry  is  as  strong  as  its  vpeukest 
link.  That  is  why  I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  speaking  about  any 
one  particular  group  or  any  one  paiticular  endeavor.  If  the  sailors, 
for  example,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  terms  and  conditions 
and  agreements,  and  are  prevented  from  working  because  tlie  long- 
shoremen may  not  be,  and  picket  the  ship,  we  are  no  better  off  than 
if  all  groups  were  in  disagreement. 

Testimony  was  given  this  morning  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
loyalty,  or  at  least  satisfaction  with  the  system  now  in  vogue.  Tliat. 
may  be  true  insofar  as  a  group  of  sailors  is  concerned,  but  I  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  that  is  true  of  all  the  sailors'  organizations  and 
their  policies.  One  company  provided  us  with  this  information, 
which  I  pass  on  for  whatever  value  it  may  have.  They  have  had 
men  tell  them  that  loyalty  as  between  the  men  and  the  owners  is  not 
wanted,  for  which  reason  shifts  are  constantly  made  to  prevent  men 
from  staying  on  board  too  long,  for  fear  that  they  may  become  loval 
to  the  operators.  This  group  reported  one  paiticulai-  voyage  wliich 
took  104  days.  A  crew  of  36  men,  unlicensed  personnel,  had  80 
changes  from  the  time  that  vessel  left  the  east  coast  until  it  reached 
its  terminus  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am  not  here  to  say  why  there  were 
80  changes,  but  it  was  represented  to  us  that  those  changes  were  di- 
rectly attributable  to.  the  practice  or  to  the  desire  of  the  unions, 
and  furtliermore,  that  they  control  that  situation — in  other  words 
that  the  men  cannot,  of  their  own  volition,  remain  on  board  a  vessel 
if  it  is  not  wished  by  the  unions  that  they  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  they  drive  the  men  off  the  shi]>— -by 
making  it  uncomfortable  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  By  merely  telling  a  man,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, that  upon  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  San  Francisco  he  is  replaced. 
So  we  are  told.  He  is  brought  asliore  and  someone  else  placed  on 
board. 

The  Ch.^irman.  Do  you  liappen  to  remember  the  name  of  that 
ship? 

Mr.  Hartman.  We  wei-e  not  given  the  name  of  that  ship. 

The  Chairman.  To  connect  up  that  statement  of  yours  with  other 
testimony,  if  sailor  A  left  the  ship  at  San  Francisco,  of  necessity  the 
union  hall  would  supply  another  sailor. 

Mr.  Hartman,  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  were  tlirown  off  the  ship,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  rule  would  be  there.    Is  that  wliat  you  are  intimating? 

Mr.  Hart.man.  No.  1  am  merely  importing  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  has  been  i-eporteil  to  us  as  one  of  tlie  conditions  which  exist. 
I  am  not  a  sailor  or  a  shipping  man  to  the  extent  of  knowing  liow 
much  or  how  little  of  this  is  correct.  I  am  merely  reporting  to  you 
the  information  which  was  afforded  us  as  a  commission  in  our  inves- 
ti^ion  regarding  this  situation. 

The  most  serious  of  the  charges  which  were  filed  with  us,  and  the 
one  which  alarmed  us,  is  that  the  licensed  personnel  of  our  American 
merchant  marine  is  becoming  definitely     fed  up,"  to  use  the  exact' 
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language  which  was  conveyed  to  us,  and  very  difficult  to  get  because 
,  of  numerous  charges  of  insubordination  among  the  unlicensed  per- 
sonnel of  the  vessels  and  lack  of  coDtroI  as  i-eported. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  tliese  details  other  than  to  indicate  to  this 
committee  diat  if  tliis  situation  does  exist — and  I  am  sure  your  com- 
mittee will  know  before  it  finishes  its  job  whether  the  conditions  are 
or  are  not  as  represented — vou  cannot  expect,  nor  can  anyone  expect, 
private  capital  to  invest  millions  of  dollars  in  new  tonnage  regardless 
of  Government  aid  if  the  cost  of  operating  sliips,  through  whatever 
cause,  makes  it  unattractive  economically. 

It  was  testified  here  recently  that  the  increased  cost  of  operating  the 
American  tonnage  was  inconsequential.  We  went  to  one  of  the  big- 
gest steamship  companies  in  America,  of  American  tonnage,  and 
asked  them  to  supply  us  with  a  record  of  the  costs  of  their  operations 
for  the  years  1933  to  1937.  I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  connection  with  vessel  expenses  to  that  company,  wages 
in  1933  amounted  to  $598,244.44;  in  1937.  $1,307,811.99.  an  iiy^rease 
of  $709,637.55,  or  118.62  percent. 

Senator  Vandenbekg.  That  does  iiot  mean  anything  unless  we 
know  whether  the  tonnage  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Mr.  Haktman.  The  revenue 

Senator  Vandebebo.  No;  the  operation.  Perhaps  they  operated 
twice  as  many  ^ips. 

Mr.  Hartman.  This  contemplates  the  total  cost  of  operating  all 
of  their  ships.  It  is  their  fleet  cost.  In  other  words,  the  totals  indi- 
cate the  operation  of  their  fleet.  Tlie  costs  are  broken  down  into  vari- 
ous items,  such  as  wages,  subsistence,  stores,  fuel,  insurance,  repairs, 
■wharfage  and  dockage,  canal  tolls,  stevedoring  and  other  cargo  ex- 
penses mcluding  terminal  costs,  and  general  expenses. 

Senator  Vandenbero.  Is  this  the  same  fleet  operating  each  time? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes. 

Senator  Vandenbekg.  The  same  ships? 

Mr.  Hartman,  Yes. 

Senator  Vandemjio.  So  the  figures  are  comparable. 

Mr.  Hartman.  They  are  comparable.  Senator.  So  that  where  you 
have  an  increase  of  118.62  percent  for  wages,  76.98  percent  for  re- 
pairs, 10.66  percent  for  wharfage  and  dockage,  and  so  forth,  the  total 
increase  for  operating  the  same  number  of  ships  in  1937  over  1933 
was  42,93  percent.    I  offer  that  statement  for  the  i-ecord. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  i-eceived  for  the  i-ecord. 

{The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows ;) 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Have  you  included  all  the  factors  there, 
so  that  those  figures  are  honest  comparisons  i 

Mr.  Hartman.  The}"  are  broken  down.  , 

The  Chairman.  The  thine  that  makes  me  think  that  the  figures 
are  correct,  in  addition  to  the  statement  made,  is  the  fact  tliat  the 
Canal  tolls  are  almost  identical.  The  Canal  tolls  in  1933  were  $989,- 
989.21,  and  in  1937  they  were  $968,506.44. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  For  the  same  number  of  boats  and  the 
same  number  of  trips? 

Mr.  Hartman.  There  may  be  a  very  slight  deviation,  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  company  that  maintains  a  schedule,  and  its  performances 
year  in  and  year  out  are  practically  the  same.  No  steamship  opera- 
tion year  after  year  is  exactly  identical.  Tliere  are  always  devia- 
tions caused  by  one  reason  oi'  another. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  This  labor  cost  went  up  during  the  time 
of  the  striked 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  have  used  the  vears  1933  and  1937.  There  was 
no  strike  in  1933. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Was  there  a  strike  in  1934? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes;  and  this  is  1937. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Just  the  2  years? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  There  was  no  strike  in  1937? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Tliere  may  have  been  minor  strikes,  but  there  was 
no  major  strike,  as  I  understand  it,  in  1937. 

Senator  Tjhouas  of  Utali.  Was  there  no  increase  at  all  in  the  num- 
ber of  intercoastal  boats  that  did  not  go  through  the  Canal? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Not  with  this  company.  They  operated  the  same 
number  of  ships  in  1933  that  they  operated  in  1937. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hartman.  I  received  in  the  mail  this  morning  a  resolution 
which  I  have  been  asked  to  file  with  this  committee,  and  I  should 
like  to  offer  it.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Rbbolution 

WliPivas  development  of  the  American  merchant  inartne  is  impeded  by  tbe 
iuNdefpiaeies  ot  the  Merchant  Mnrlae  Act  of  1936:  and 

Wbereas  House  UU  8532  and  Senate  bill  3078  efTectlvet;  amend  tbe  Mer- 
chant  Mnrine,  Act  to  allow   normal  development  of  Anieriea's  merchant  fleet; 

Whereas  the  Pacific  Northwest,  its  indtiHtries,  agriculture,  and  employee 
persoimel  in  shops,  niins,  farms,  and  factories  have  suffered  unbearable 
and  nnnecefisary  economic  reverses  becanse  unsettled  labor  conditions  iu  the 
marine  industry  have  rendered  ocean  transportation  irregular  and  undepend- 
able :  and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  3078  would,  by  placing  marine  employment  under  juris- 
diction of  the  Bailway  Labor  Act,  stabilize  marine  employment  and  permit 
normal  and  iminterrupted  marbetiug  of  Northwest  products :  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolrra.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce express,  on  behalf  of  an  injnred  port  and  its  people,  tbe  request  that 
Ihe  Congress  of  the  United  States  imss  In  toto  the  amendments  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1»36  contained  In  Honse  bill  85,S2  and  Senate  bill  3078,  and 
that  the  Congress  be  requested  particularly  to  recognize  tbe  fairness  or  and 
pesK  that  amendment  which  applies  (be  Railway  I^bor  Act.  which  has  operated 
eo  successfully  In  the  luterests  of  employer,  employee,  and  the  public  In  the 
railway  industry,  to  all  marine  employees  and  employers  of  the  United  States. 
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Resolution  proposed  by  maritime  commerce  committee  of.  Portland  Cbamber 
of  Commerce. 

Reaolntion  approved  January  14,  1938,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the.  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce-  .  :  - 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  invite  your  attention 
to  this  fact.  We  are  definitely  alarmed.  .  We  feel  that  unless  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  undertakes  to  effect  continuous 
operation  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  howsoever  they  may 
accomplish  it,  at  least  oui'  communities  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  will  have  to  be  given  adequate  insurance  that  such 
service  will  be  continued. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utali,  Would  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  only  Ameiican  boats  to  carry  coastwise  traffic 
solve  your  problem  in  Portland? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  reiieal  of  tlie  act  limiting  American  ton- 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Limiting  American  shipping  to  Ameri- 
can tonnage. 

Mr.  Hartman,  No.    We  enjoy  that  now. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Yes.  I  say,  if  you  repeal  it,'  then  any 
ship  under  the  sun  can  come  in  a  poit  between  San  Francisco  and 
Portland, 

Mr.  Hartman.  Certainly ;  it  would  invite  foreign  competition. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Would  that  settle  your  problem? 

Mr.  Hartman,  It  probably  would,  but  as  Americans — at  least 
speaking  for  myself — ^I  should  hate  to  see  that  day  come.  We  would 
not  be  helping  our  American  sailors  by  inviting  competition  from 
foreigners.    We  certainly  have  enough  of  it  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Thomas  ,of  Utah.  But  you  are  speaking  of  tlie  utter  de- 
pendence of  the  city  of  Portland,  foi'  example,  on  maritime  ship- 
ments. 

Mr,  Hartman,  Tliat  is  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Surelj'  all  the  people  in  Portland  are 
more  important  than  either  the  sailoi-s  or  the  shipowners,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  all  the  Oregon  industries? 

Mr.  Hartman.  Tliat  is  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  is  assumed,  when  you  pass  a  coast- 
wise shipping  act,  that  American  coastwise  shipowners  will  live  nj) 
to  their  responsibilities,  and  that  the  men  who  work  for  them  will 
live  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Hartman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  the^  do  not,  would  it  be  wise  to  re- 
peal that  act  and  allow  all  the  foreign  ships  to  come  in  that  would 
want  to? 

Mr.  Hartmax.  It  would  solve  the  problem,  but  it  would  not  be 
wise.  I  cannot  divorce  the  economic  aspect  of  it,  insofar  as  our  own 
community  is  concerned,  from  the  soundness  of  favoring  American 
seamen  when  and  if  it  can  be  done.  Tour  question  presupposes,  I 
assume,  that  if  we  became  desperate  and  could  not  hope  for  an 
American  merchant  marine  under  restricted  protection,  we  would 
have  to  resort  to  other  means.  Of  course,  we  have  proved  that  in 
the  past,  in  two  ways — first,  by  losing  a  tremendous  percentage  of 
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our  business,  as  I  testified  here  yesterday  in  connection  with  another 
aspect,  to  our  Canadian  neighbors  to  the  north.  Our  lumber  busi- 
ness in  the  Northwest  is  our  major  industry.  We  have  seen  it  go 
by  the  door,  until  we  now  enjoy  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  tne 
lumber  business  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  that  from  the  standpoint  of  our  producers  and  manufac- 
turers of  lumber,  as  well  as  from  the  transportation  standpoint. 

Senator  Thobias  of  Utah.  Is  your  interest  one  of  pride,  or  is  it  one 
of  real  economics  ? 

Mr.  Habtman.  Sound  economics,  insofar  as  it  may  be  limited  to 
that.  In  otiier  words,  we  do  not  want — at  least  I  do  not  want  to  see 
Portland  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  elimination  of  the  Amencan 
merchant  marine.  I  liave  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  port  of  Port- 
land on  that  phase. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Even  though  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  a  costly  proposition, 

Mr.  Habtman.  Even  though  the  American  merchant  marine  is  a 
costly  jffoposition. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  would  not  base  your  argument  then, 
on  economics,  would  you? 

Mr.  Habtman.  Not  that  phase  of  it,  unless  it  may  be  considered 
that  in  defending  the  American  merchant  marine  there  is  an  aspect 
of  economics,  namely,  the  welfare  of  the  men  involved,  which  reflects 
itself  in  our  general  economic  picture  in  the  country.  In  other  words, 
if  every  seaman  afloat  were  thrown  out  of  work,  Oiere  would  be  that 
many  more  men  out  of  work  and  competing  for  shore  jobs,  thus 
affecting  our  general  economic  structure  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  here  from  the  west  coast.  On 
January  11,  1938,  Mr,  Emerson  placed  a  telegram  in  the  record  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  saying: 

Meeting  on  record  condemning  Copeland  for  lying  statements  tbat  Hoover 
crew  drunk  and  abused  passengers.  Bequest  you  enter  protest  on  bebalf  of 
marine  firemen,  and  demand  retraction  from  Cc^^eland. 

Senator  Thomas,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  conduct  the  e:!anuna- 
tion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald? 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBEBT  J.  iTTZOERALD,  SECKETART,  PACIFIC 
COAST  HARINE  EIREUEN,  OILERS,  WATERTENSESS,  ASD 
WIPERS  ASSOCIATION,  SAN  FRANCBICO 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Please  give  your  full  name  and  your 


Mr.  FiTzflERALD.  My  name  is  Robert  J.  Fitzgerald. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Your  address,  please? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers,  Watertenders,  and  Wipers  Association,  58  Commercial  Street, 
San  Fancisco. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  have  been  sub- 
penaed  from  San  Francisco  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
to  explain  what  I  know  relative  to  a  telegram  I  sent  upon  instructions 
from  my  membership,  the  substance  of  which  is  a  condemnation  of 
Senator  Copeland  for  statements  attributed  to  him  in  the  press. 
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I  wish  at  this  time,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  read  into  the  record  a  chp- 
ping  from  the  San  Francisco  Call-Uulletin,  dated  December  17,  1937, 
if  I  may. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Proceed, 

Mr.  FrrzoERALo,  It  has  a  large  headline  here  ^Hoover  crew  denies 
drunk  charges."     [Reading:] 

San  FranclBt-o  became  the  c-enter  of  a   lively  controversy   loday  ivitb-  Harry  . 
Lundeberg,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  intermediary  for  hot 
denials   from   the  crew   of   the   Dollar   liner   PrvsiAciit   Hoover,    to    charges  o( 
drunkenness. 

Several  telegrams  came  as  an  aftcnnatli  to  the  grouudlog  of  the  Hoover  oB 
the  Formosan  coast  last  week  Hiid  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland'a  charges  of 
crew  drunlienuess  and  abuse  of  pHssengen^  made  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Demand  Reisaction 

Hot  denials  were  Heiit  from  the  crew  to  Lundeberg  and  to  B.  J.  Flt^^rald, 
secretary  of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilprs,  and  Wipers'  AHSociatiou. 

Lundebei^  and  PJtagerald  received  ilie  following  from  tile  Dollar  crew: 

"We,  the  remaining  crew  of  liie  President  Hoover  in  all  depertmfflits  deny 
drunkenness  or  abuse  of  passengers  as  ctmrged  in  Washington.  We  remained 
aboard  throughout  tronhle  and  performed  dntics  at  all  times,  which  la  conflnned 
by  ships'  officers. 

"We  demand  a  retraction  of  Copelnnd's  aecusntlons," 

Wires  Kessedy 

Lundeberg  immediately  dispatched  a  t«>legram  to  Joseph  Kennedy,  cAalmmii 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  in  Washington.    It  said : 

"Received  cable  from  crew  of  Prenideitt  Hoorer  denying  all  cliargee  of  dmak- 
enness  or  abuse  of  passengers  as  chargeil  by  Senator  Copeland.  Crew's  denUI 
supported  by  ship's  officers.  In  fairness  to  .\merican  sailoi-is,  we  demand  yoo, 
as  head  of  the  Maritime  Commisaion,  publlclise  his  denial." 

Copeland,  commentating  on  Lundeberg's  telegram,  told  the  Aasocfttted  Press: 

"If  crew  members  conducted  themselves  decorously,  I  am  eager  to  koow  It 
How  does  Lundeberg  know  what  the  facts  are?  If  he  can  prove  cba^M  I 
discussed  In  committee  are  imtme,  1  would  be  the  first  to  offer  a  retractiwj- 
We  are  interested  In  getting  the  facts." 

Copeland's  charges  were  said  to  be  found  on  stories  of  passengn^  who 
were  taken  to  Manila  by  the  President  McKinlcy. 

I  have  here  a  radiogram,  Mr.  Chairman,  sent  by  the  joint  deletes 
of  the  personnel  aboard  the  vessel,  which  I  should  like  to'  read  iiit» 
the  record. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.   What  do  you  mean  by  "joint  del^^tea"? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  The  joint  delegates  representing  the  unlic«ised 
personnel  of  the  engine  division:  the  unlicensed  personnel  repre- 
senting the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific;  the  personnel  representing 
the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards ;  and  the  personnel  representing  the 
American  Radio  Telegraphei^i  Association. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.    How  many  men  would  that  mean! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  wonld  involve  all  the  unlicensed  persoiuiel 
aboard  the  vessel. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No:  I  do  not  mean  that,  I  mean  the 
committee.    The  joint  delegation  would  be  how  many  men  ? 

Mr.  FrrzcERALD.  This  would  be  the  telegram  of  the  four  del^aUs 
representing  the  four  departments  aboard  the  vessel,  which  I  just 


Senator  Thomas   of  Utah.  That   wonld   be   just    four  delegat«s, 
then,  who  are  the  signers  of  this  telegram  ? 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Four  delegates,  representing  all  the  men  in  their 
particular  divisions,    [Reading:] 

"Presidekt  Hooveb"  via  Musselbock  Radio, 

Son  Ft-ancUco,  December  17,  1937. 
We,  the  remaining  crew  in  ell  dept'a.  deny  drnnkenness  or  abuse  oC  passengers. 
We  remained  aboard  throughout  and  performed  duty  at  all  times  which  is 
oiiaflrmed  by  ships  oSBeers.     We  deQiand  retraction  of  Gopeland  aceueation. 
.-Advise  all  uniotiK. 

Dblmatis  M.F.O.W.,  S.U.F..  M.C.S..  A.R.T.A. 

That  is  signed  by  the  four  delegates. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  you  cannot  vei^ 
well  blame  the  seamen  for  becomina:  indignant  when  they  read  the 
public  press  and  saw  themselves  vilified  without  exception,  almost 
beyond  redemption.  AVith  tliis  attack  acainst  their  brother  mem- 
bers in  time  of  distress,  it  is  only  liatufal  for  the  seamen  ashore  to 
assume  the  burden  <if  defending  their  brother  members  until  such 
time  as  the  Preindent  Ho&mr'H  crew  will  return. 

From  the  time  this  attack  ag:ainf*  the  seamen  hit  ttie  public  press, 
there  commenced  one  continuous  stream  of  my  membership  into  my 
office  asking  me  what  Iwas  going  to  do  about  counteracting  it.  My 
only  reply  was  to  take  it  up  at  the  regidar  weekly  meeting.  At 
our  regular  meeting  of  December  16  this  issue  was  debated  pro  and 
eon.  What  seemed  to  puzzle  the  membership  during  the  discussion 
was  why  such  a  national  figure  as  Senator  Copeland  should  permit 
his  prestige  and  national  prominence  to  be  used  in  such  an  unwar- 
i-anted  attack  against  the  Hoover  crew  without  their  first  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  The  seamen  have  not,  as  yet, 
forgotten  Senator  Copeland's  attempt  to  shackle  them  through  legis- 
lation with  the  "fink  book."  Their  only  alternative  at  this  time 
was  to  assume  that  this  attack  was  just  anotlier  attempt  to  impose 
coercive  legislation  upon  them  in  the  form  of  compulsory  mediation, 
now  pending  before  Congress,  to  which  they  are  vigorously  opposed. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  into  the  record  a  clip- 
ping from  the  San  Francisco  News  dated  January  7,  1938,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  it  long? 

Mr.  FiTzoERAUJ.  No ;  it  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  read  it. 
Senator. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  may  put  it  all  in  the  record  and 
read  the  part  you  wish  us  to  hear.     That  will  save  time. 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  This  was  the  day,  of  course,  that  the  Hoover''f! 
crew  returned,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  important  article  to  be  read  into 
the  record. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  If  we  should  hear  it  all,  let  us  hear  it  all. 

Ml'.  Fitzgerald.  This  is  by  earlier  pigeon  to  the  News. 

Denying  tales  of  drunkenness,  insubordination,  and  molestation  of  pas- 
sengers, 170  members  of  (lie  crew  of  the  President  Hooter  that  went  aground 
on  the  Island  of  HoUhoto,  off  Furmosn,  arrived  today  ou  the  President 
McKinley. 

Capt.  William  Fisher,  of  (he  Steamboat  Inspet-lion  Service,  assisted  by  W.  W. 
Sturcy.  headed  the  marine  investigation  board,  which  met  the  ship  and  issued 
subpenas  to  nil  men  to  appear  at  a  hearing  later  today.  Some  pflssengera  on 
the  stranded  liner  accused  the  crew  of  being  drunk  or  disorderly  following 
the  wreck. 

The  crew  Instructed  the  Marine  c.'ooks  and  Stewards  Union  to  elect  a  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  and  vindicate  tbeni  of  charges  made  by  passengers. 

32437— 38— pt.  7^—6 
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But  they  emphasized  the  fact  that  some  TOdpussent'era  were  taken  ashore 
iu  lifeboats  throogb  higU  Burf,  without  injury;  that  the  ouLy  Injured  persoH 
was  Phil  I'hillipB,  bar  steward,  wlio  wreuehed  his  iMiek  in  helping  t<y  land 
passengers  on  the  littie  Island  whose  1,500  natives  hadn't  seen  a  white  man 
In  52  years. 

No  LiQDOB  Abound 

They  stressed  the  fact  the  crew  was  not  drunk,  because  the  only  liquor-  vijas 
In  the  possession  of  the  ship's  doctor  and  no  liquor  was  ai'ailable  to  them. 

The  passengers,  they  said,  were  cared  for  on  the  islaud  in  as  much  comfort 
as  was  possible.  Tbey  had  the  main  food  supply — the  crew  ate  what  was 
left.  They  had  the  blankets  and  shelter— the  crew  slept  on  the  beach  or  stood 
around  fires;  bad  only  blankets  wliicli  were  oil-  and  water-soaked. 

Passengers  were  kept  as  dry  as  possible  in  tbe  transfer  from  the  lifeboats,  to 
shore,  the  crew  said.  Crew  members  and  natives  carried  passengers  from  life- 
boats through  the  water.  Crew  members,  they  said,  stood  for  hours,  waist 
deep  In  water,  and  in  danger  of  being  cnislied  by  the  pitching  boats. 

The  only  persons  who  were  intoxicated,  crew  members  suld,  were  passengers. 

Stewabd  Gives  Vebsion 

Here  Is  the  story  of  Sammy  Cohen,  cooks  and  stewards'  delegate,  who  spoke 
for  the  65  men  in  the  Hoover'ii  st«ward  department ; 

"The  Hoover  went  aground  at  midnight  of  December  10,  150  yards  offshore. 
There  was  no  panic,  although  a  great  many  passengers  had  been  drinking 
throughout  the  cruise.  All  were  ordered  to  don  life  belts  at  once.  Next  day 
at  noon  the  ship  was  abandoned.  'The  rescue  work  was  orderly,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  of  liquor  was  sent  ashore  with  the  doctor.  Tbe  crew  did  not 
touch  any  liquor. 

"Only  one  stove  could  be  moved  to  the  islaud  and  that  was  used  to  boll 
coffee.  The  best  food  in  the  ship's  stores  wont  to  the  passengers,  and  the  crew 
got  what  was  left. 

".\ll  the  crew  blankets  were  oily  or  wet,  and  we  were  forced  to  Bleep  in 
the  open  or  around  the  fires.    AU  passengers  slept  in  huts  of  coral  stone. 

"The  passengers  were  carried  ashore  from  the  small  b<iats  to  the  beach  by 
the  crew  and  natives.  On  the  third  night  a  slight  earthquake  struclt  the  area 
and  was  felt  greatly  by  the  crew  still  aboard  the  ship." 

This  is  the  story  of  Joe  Ryssen,  a  steward,  the  only  man  aboard  who  could 
«peak  Japanese: 

"We  stationed  a  man  on  the  beach  all  day  to  aid  passengers  ashore,  and  we 
got  the  natives  to  carry  the  passengers  through  the  water.  The  sailors  waded. 
Some  of  us  stood  waist-deep  in  the  water  most  of  the  day,  passing  luggage 

"There  was  danger  to  the  sailors  In  the  water  because  boats  pitched  and 
threatened  to  crush  them. 

"Passengers  were  given  covered  space  and  sailors  and  crew  slept  on  the  beach 
or  stood  around  fires.  Only  stove  was  a  cement  block  with  a  hole  in  it.  All 
we  could  cook  was  coffee. 

"It  was  cold  weather  when  we  went  aground.  Rain  and  fog  apparently 
blurred  vision  and  no  one  saw  the  island.    There  was  no  moon. 

"No  one  was  drunk.  Tou  couldn't  get  a  drink.  The  only  liquor  went  ashore 
with  the  Ship's  doctor  because  It  was  cold. 

"After  the  passengers  left  the  Island,  the  crew  stayed.  We  were  there  during 
a  severe  earthquake,  the  worst  in  14  years. 

"Our  blankets  were  oily  and  wet  and  couldn't  be  used,  but  the  natives  were 
hospitable." 

The  crew  complained  of  the  small  quarters  on  the  McKhilcy,  saying  they  had 
crowded  hunks,  had  to  close  ports  in  henvv  weather,  causing  the  air  to  be 
smelly  and  close.  They  said  the  food  was  bad  for  the  first  week,  that  there 
was  only  one  shower  for  80  men,  and  two  washbowls. 

Stort  Corrobobated 
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"Ah  tu  ('liurKf'  of  liiuUkileiicy,"  lie  nahl,  "tlii:  rpcortl  ><iM>ukn  tor  Itwlf.  Ttlriv} 
wfie  nixmt  25  trxliicil  llfebuatmen  wbo  remuved  name  700  iiaHHeii|i^>rii  from  tli'^ 
h1i1[I  withuut  a  Hcmtdi,  and  In  b  heavy  surf,  uvur  h  Hbnri)  uirul  rwf. 

"The  ittiKociiKiTii  cumplnliiMl  thuy  did  iiot  liuve  the  rltfUt  kind  lit  ,Mhi-lti'r,  but 
th(-y  hitil  nil  there  wax.  The  crew  sttiycd  outHldc.  Tlic  puHHcngerK'  hud  the 
fiHKl  and  tlic.  blankctM, 

"Tli(>re  W(>r<'''i'ldlc;nlntia  i'h(ir|[<«  that  tlif  iiusttengerK  did  nut  feel  wife  unttl 
the  JtitiHoeHe  Navy  cume,  that  the  offlcerM  were  uCruld  to  give  ordem  to  the 
erew,  iind  thiit  the  women  were  In  dunger  of  belnn  aMMoultcd.  Tlicrt:  la  ubno- 
lutely  no  truth  to  these  chargefl. 

"t  Kiiw  no  drlnklnR  umonx  the  i:ri'w.  Tin;  wtirHt  drunk  on  t1i<-  Inland  wna  a 
lu)nH<<nKer  who  had  the  1).  T.'a. 

"One  Millor  tolil  uie  lie  huw  u  mini  <'(ivc're<l  with  tlirit!  bliinketit  lying  bCNidv 
11  woiniiii  mid  c-hlld  who  bad  none.  Tho  Hailor  put  a  coni>le  of  lilnnkctH  over 
the  wiitnnii  ami  child,  and  the  tuan  Kot  uiad,  Maybe  that'H  wticrc  tim  un- 
founded ebargea  of  'moleiitlnit'  came  from. 

"Tlie  flrMt  we  kii(!W  of  the  charicen  wan  wlien  we  got  to  Hong  Kunit  and  read 
the  Mniilla  newBpaiierti. 

"llie  euptain  hud  called  uh  together  and  nald  he  WHfi  proud  of  )iow  we 
handled  the  Rttuatlon. 

"Ctmilng  hnek  on  the  Mi-Klnli^,  Home  200  mm  wore  In  tho  No,  0  Iiold,  where 
lli<-y  iiRiialty  earry  freight.     We  didn't  have  a  decent  meal  the  wholi'  trip." 

It  is  my  humble  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  the  combined  forces  re- 
8|)oiiHible  for  this  cainpaifrn  af2;ainat  the  s«amen  Iiave  no  sense  of 
fail"  play.  Foul  blow  aft^r  foul  blow  was  struck  at  thu  ("ntire  per- 
sonnel of  the  Hootm'x  crew  in  their  hour  of  distress. 

T  should  like,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  a  short  editorial 
from  the  San  Franciw;o  News,  datt'd  January  8.  It  is  headed, 
Pnblic  Wants  the  Facts.     [Reading:] 

The  Indlffiiant  denial  from  the  erew  of  the  Nteiinier  PrcHUfrnt  ffoover  uf 
ehargen  by  Senator  Uofieland  that  the  wreck  of  the  venKel  In  the  Orient  won 
marked  hy  dninkenneHN  In  the  crew,  eiillH  for  th(>  fulliMt  and  most  oiK'ii  Inquiry 
IMiMihlc.  I'ubllc  welfare  and  the  liiteKtlty  of  tho  mercantile  marliii!  and  the 
men  In  It  can  l>e  nerved  by  uotlilng  lesa  than  all  the  facto,  If  Nucta  cbargcR 
wero  true  there  would  be  need  for  sharp  discipline  and  tHmttlve  atepa  to 
guariintee  agtiltiHt  mich  olTeiiHeM.  If  tliey  are  not  true,  and  we  Hlncerely  hope 
there  la  no  vc>Htlgo  of  exc-iiHe  for  the  accUHatloiiH,  It  Ih  an  liiexcuBiible  and 
vleloiiH  attnek  on  the  men  that  sail  under  the  American  flag.  Let  there  be  no 
liunh  about  thiH  matter.    The  American  jieoph-  want  to  know. 

That  brief  editorial  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  seamen  as  well 
as  the  editorial  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  News.  In  other  words,  the 
seanii-n  want  the  truth. 

T  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  two 
official  radio  broadcrasts  which  were  broatlcast  over  station  KGGC 
in  San  Francisco  on  January  8  and  January  11,  rcgpectively.  They  are 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  the  questions  being  by  the  com- 
mentator, James  D.  O'Neil,  and  the  answers  by  Harry  Finch,  the 
engine  (lepurtnipnt  delegate,  and  Mis.H  Hazel  Pierce,  stewardess,  both 
of  the  stcam.ship  President  Hoover.  I  should  like  to  read  tliem  into  the 
record.  They  are  notarizc^d  as  being  the  true  and  identical  statements 
broadcast.  These  two  radio  b|■oad(^asts,  Mr.  Chairman,  duly  notarized 
and  signed  by  the  commentator,  are  records  of  the  official  bi-oadcasts  by 
Station  KflOC  in  San  Francisco.  I  should  like  to  read  them  into  the 
record.  I  shall  rea<l  first  the  certificate  of  the  <romraentator. 
[Reading:] 

Januaby  13,  ]038. 
To  irlKim  il  may  i-muvrn: 

On  Friday  night,  .lanuary  K.  arid  Monday  night,  January  11,  I  Interviewed, 
lespuctlvely,  Harry  Finch  and  Ilawl  I'lercc  of  the  HteaniHblp  I'rmldent  ll<iovi:r, 
on  radio  station  KGG(i,  Hun  BVaiiciwo.    Tlie  attached  copies  of  the  intervlewN 
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are  correct  In  every  detail.    No  omissions  or  additions  have  been  made.    Tbe 
interviews  were  exactly  as  recorded  in  tbese  transcripts. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  both  these  people  are  memlrers  of  the  crew 
of  the  Hoover  and  from  substantiatiug  testimony  from  many  other  members 
of  the  crew,  I  know  that  their  statements  are  correct. 

(Signed)     Jaues  D.  O'Neii. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January  1938. 
[SEAL]  (Signed)     Mabguebite  O.  de  NeuF, 

Notary  PiMit:,  in  nnd  for  the  city  and  counIjt 

of  San  Frantiigco,  State  of  California. 
My  commission  expires  October  24,  1940. 

The  Steauship  Hoovrat  Disasteb 

The  giant  Dollar  Line  Hoover  is  now  breaking  up  on  the  rocks  off  Formosa. 
Thanks  to  a  highly  efficient  and  courageous  crew,  not  a  life  was  lost,  not  a  man 
or  woman  was  injured  in  the  disaster. 

But  reports  publislied  In  newspapers  and  magazines  of  America  told  of  a 
drunken  and  rebellious  crew — of  passengers  endangered  by  the  insubordination 
of  the  men — of  wild  horror  and  confusion. 

These  reports  were  circulated  by  malicious  interests  who  are  deliberately  try- 
ing to  discredit  AmeHcau  seamen.  Their  purpose  is  to  stampede  legislation 
through  Congress  that  would  effectively  suppress  the  maritime  unions  and  leave 
the  shipowners  in  unconditional  authority  over  the  lives  and  conditions  of  the 
men  who  sail  the  sea. 

This  in  important  to  the  American  people,  not  only  because  it  represents  a  dis- 
honest attempt  to  influence  the  laws  of  the  countrj- — not  only  because  it  is  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  people's  labor  unions,  their  princiiKil  instruments  of  de- 
mocracy and  protection — but  also  because  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  those 
men  of  the  steamship  Hoovrr,  who  rose  to  the  occasion  with  skill  and  courage 
and  handled  their  job  in   a  manner   to  make  America   proud  of  its  seafaring 


This  morning  the  Dollar  Liner  MeKinley  docked  in  San  Francisco  bringing 
home  the  passengers  and  crew  of  that  ill-fated  ship. 

In  the  studio  tonight  we  have  Harry  P,  Finch,  watertender  from  the  Hoover. 
also  an  elected  delegate  of  the  crew.  We're  going  to  ask  Brother  Finch  to  come 
to  the  microphone  aud  give  our  listeners  u  first-hand,  eye-witness  account  of  what 
really  happened  aboard  the  Hoover. 

Will  jou  come  up  to  the  microphone.  Brother  Flncli?  Thanks.  Will  you 
tell  us  what  your  Job  was  aboard  the  Hooverl 

Finch.  I'm  a  watertender. 

Jim.  A  watertender  is  a  member  of  the  black  gang — the  engine  room  crew. 
Isn't  that  right? 

Finch.  Tes,    A  watertender  takes  care  of  the  water  and  steam  in  the  boilers. 

Jim.  Were  you  on  watch  at  the  time  the  Hoover  ran  aground? 

Finch.  I  was  on  duty  In  the  boiler  room  at  tlie  time  she  hit— 12:22  a,  m., 
Saturday,  December  11. 

.JiU-  All  right,  Harry.  Tell  us  ju^t  what  happened,  exactly  as  you  experi- 
enced it. 

Finch.  We  had  Just  finished  blowing  the  tubes  and  I  had  sent  one  of  the 
firemen  up  to  trim  the  ventilators.  Suddenly  the  telegraph  from  the  engine 
room  rang  stand  by^tlien  stop.  Before  I  bad  a  chance  to  put  out  the  fires, 
the  telegraph  rang  for  full  steam  again. 

Jim.  That  must  have  been  when  they  put  her  full  astern. 

Finch.  Yes.  That's  what  I  learned  later.  We  were  making  90  revolutions 
astern  when  we  lilt. 

Jim.  How  fast  were  you  going  ahead  before  you  got  the  orders  to  reverse? 

Finch.  I  should  say  about  120.  When  I  got  the  stop  signul,  the  safety  valves 
lifted.  I  was  knocked  up  against  the  Iwiler.  I've  still  got  black  and  blue 
marks  on  my  hip.  A  few  minutes  later  she  hit.  Then  I  noticed  that  the  men 
on  the  4  to  8  and  8  to  12  watcbes  were  coming  down  the  ladders  into  the  Are 
room.  Half  of  tliem  weren't  even  drewsed,  but  were  asking  what  assistance 
they  conld  render  me. 

Jim.  Those  were  the  other  members  of  the  crew  who  were  off  watch  at  the 

Finch.  Yes.  They  knew  something  was  wrong  and  piled  out  of  their  own 
accord  and  turned  to. 
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Jiu.  Did  you  know  what  bad  happened? 

FiMcH.  No.  But  we  could  make  a  pretty  good  guess.  We  could  feel  tiie  rocks 
grinding  underneath  the  ship.    There  was  18  feet  of  water  In  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 

Jim.  Did  you  go  up  on  deck? 

Finch.  No.  We  stayed  right  on  the  Job  uutil  5  a.  lu.,  when  the  first  assistant 
engineer  Imocked  ofC  the  8  to  12  and  12  to  4  wat<hes.  During  that  time  we 
were  getting  signals  ahead,  reverse,  and  atop,  as  they  were  trying  to  Jockey 
the  ship  off  the  reef.  ,  We  also  got  husy  and  started  lining  up  the  pumps  on  the 
various  liolds  and  bilges. 

Jim.  At  5  a.  iii.  you  were  knocked  ofE  duty  and  allowed  to  go  on  deck.  Is 
that  right? 

Finch.  Yes.  1  went  up  on  the  fun  tall  where  the  steerage  and  third-class 
passengers  are.  I  saw  that  they  were  all  assembled  with  tlieir  life  belts  on. 
The  sailors,  none  of  whom  had  life  belts  on,  were  cheering  up  the  passengers, 
laughing,  talking,  helping  them  in  every  way  to  keep  (heir  spirits  up  and  prevent 
panic. 

I  noticed  one  of  the  passengers  started  to  remove  his  life  belt  and  a  sailor 
immediately  told  him  to  put  it  back  on.  All  the  lifeboats  were  swinging  on 
their  davits  readj'  to  be  lowered  in  the  water  od  both  sides  of  the  ship.  As  1 
looked  over  the  side  I  could  see  u  large  bonfire  burning  on  the  beach  about  50i> 
feet  distant 

I  turned  in  for  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep.  At  8  a.  ui.  all  bauds  were  turned  to 
again  to  close  up  a  boiler  In  tbei  after  fireroom  that  had  ijeen  opened  for 
cleaning.     The  bulkhead  in  the  forward  flreroom  Lad  begun  to  give  away. 

At  11  a,  m.  I  was  told  to  go  up  and  try  to  get  sonielhing  to  eat.  as  none  of 
Its  had  bad  any  breakfast.  Alt  that  we  could  get  was  coffee  and  cold  sand- 
wiches— which  tasted  might  good  at  tbe  time. 

T  took  the  opportunity  while  I  was  top  side  to  watch  the  passengers  going 
ashore.  1  saw  the  last  woman  passenger  going  ashore.  The  sailors  had  a  liiie 
rigged  to  guide  the  boats  in.  The  boats  were  all  covered  with  fuel  oil  which 
had  come  out  of  our  tanks  which  had  been  broken  open. 

Then  I  went  on  watch  again  at  I'l  o'clock  noon.  There  were  two  boilers 
steaming  and  the  steam  coming  up  on  the  boiler  we  liad  tlosed  during  the 
morning.  When  the  chief  engineer  came  in  and  told  u.«  we  would  need  only 
one  boiler  and  to  let  the  steam  escape  out  of  the  other  two.  He  then  closed  the 
watertight  door  between  the  flreroom  and  the  engine  room,  leaving  the  only 
means  of  escape  up  alongside  of  the  boilers  through  the  flddley.  If  anything 
had  happened,  we  wouldn't  have  had  a  chance. 

At  12:30  the  first  assistant  engineer  came  out  and  ordered  that  the  water- 
tight door  be  left  open  to  give  us  some  means  of  escape.  At  this  time  there 
were  five  men  in  the  firerooin  watching  one  boiler  with  two  fires  going  In 
it — which  I  thought  was  too  many  men.  I  suggested  this  to  (he  Junior  engi- 
neer, Ur.  Terlln,  and  be  gave  me  permission  to  send  two  of  the  men  up  on 
deck. 

1  went  over  to  the  men  and  told  two  of  them  to  go.  Btit  (hey  all  refused. 
Elach  one  wanted  the  others  to  have  the  chance.  8o  finally  we  had  to  (osb  a 
coin — and  even  then  it  was  agreed  that  the  men  who  went  up  would  stay 
only  an  hour,  then  come  back  to  relieve  the  others. 

The  fioor  plates  at  this  time  were  starting  to  buckle  up  aiid  the  steam  drums 
were  moving  about  18  Inches.  This  was  caused  from  the  sea  pounding  on  the 
ship  and  the  ship  pounding  on  the  rock.s.  Every  time  she  hit  we'd  (ake  our 
flashlights  and  look  down  ou  the  tank  tops,  as  we  expected  the  boilers  to  be 
.torn  loose  from  their  mounting. 

That  kept  up  till  about  4  p.  m.,  when  I  was  relieved  and  went  up  on  deck. 
411  the  passengers  had  been  taken  ashore.  Only  the  crew  was  left  on  hoard. 
The  boys  had  had  a  hard  stretch  of  it.  and  we  were  informed  that  the  bars 
bad  been  thrown  open  for  any  man  who  wanted  a  drink  to  bolster  himself  up- 
Tbis  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  us, 

Jiu.  Did  you  see  any  drunkenness? 

FiNOH.  We  weren't  in  any  mood  to  go  on  any  drunks.  Anyone  ought  to  know 
that.  You  go  down  in  (hat  engine  room  and  watch  those  boilers  jumping 
around  for  4  hours  and  see  if  that's  a  picnic.  It  was  perfectly  natural  when 
the  men  had  been  under  such  a  strain  to  throw  tbe  bar  open  and  let  them 
have  a  drink  around.  Alt  tbe  passeugers  had  Just  been  taken  ashore,  and. 
believe  me.  those  boys  deserved  it. 

Jiif.  And  what  about  all  this  talk  of  insubordination  and  wholesale  druuk- 
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Finch.  Tliere  wasn't  any.  There  wasu't  auy  at  alL  In  tactv'  there  was  never 
an  alarm  souuded  on  that  sliip.  There  was  no  Deed  fAr  ir.  -  The  men  all  went 
to  their  stations  and  did  thctr  jobs  without  having  to  be  ordered. 

Jju.  What  happened  after  thatv 

Finch.  At  6  p.  m.,  we  wei-e  uU  ordered  ashore.  1  went  dp  and  saw  tlie  first 
usslstaut  and  usbed  him  if  1  should  stand-by  to  help  sn'ure  tbc  plant.  Be 
told  me  that  1  wasn't  needHl.  The  captain  was  standing  there  and  told  me 
to  go  on  ashore— that  they  had  barraclcs  arranged  for  lis  ashore. 

1  got  in  the  last  lifeboat  that  left  that  ulght.  1  knew  that  we  had  several 
feet  of  water  to  walk  through  before  we  got  ashore,  and  I  found  it  was  im- 
possible to  walk  barefoot  because  of  the  coral.  We  have  several  men  suffering 
from  coral  poisoning  who  were  brought  in  on  the  McKinley  today. 

We  hud  about  a  il-mile  walk  through  cold  wind  and  rain  to  get  to  the  village. 
When  we  got  there,  there  was  a  fire  going  with  coffee  on  it.  The  only  place  1 
could  find  to  sieep  was  partly  under  a  shed.  I'm  positive  that  not  a  passenger 
slept  in  the  open  that  night,  and  ut  least  75  percent  of  the  crew  slept  outside 
uuder  hedges,  in  pig  sties,  or  wherever  they  could  find. 

The  nest  day  we  were  all  down  on  the  beach  bringing  more  stores,  more 
blanketK,  and  the  baggage  of  the  passengers  from  the  ship. 

Fur  dhnicr  that  day  we  had  chicken  and  peas — and  the  passengers  were 
complaining  l>ecnuse  there  were  no  forks  to  eat  with.  That  was  the  day  that 
two  destro.vers  arrived  from  Manila,  lliey  brought  fresh  water  and  medical 
snpplies.    The  water  on  the  island  wasn't  qtiite  fit  to  drink. 

Things  were  better  organized  that  night.  The  ma.jority  of  the  crew  had 
shelter  to  sleep  under.  The  nest  day  the  McKinley  took  the  passengers  olt 
Wc  stayed  on  the  island  that  night  and  there  was  an  earthquake.  It  happened 
about  3  a.  m.  The  fellows  ran  outside,  but  found  the  natives  had  paid  no 
attention  to  it.  I  guess  they're  used  to  it.  The  next  morning  we  noticed  a  big- 
laudsllde  had  come  down  off  the  hill. 

We  were  taken  aboard  the  steamship  President  Fierce  and  taken  to  Hong 
Kong.  There  we  were  picked  up  by  the  President  MeKlnley  and  brought  back 
In  the  cargo  hold  like  cattle. 

Jim.  When  did  jou  first  hear  about  this  accusation  tliat  the  crew  had  been 
drunk  and  disorderly? 

Finch.  When  we  got  the  newspapers  from  Manila,  we  read  about  it  and  tlie 
boys  were  burned  up  plenty.  They'd  just  been  through  a  tough  siege  and  were 
proud  of  the  way  they  handled  things.  That  story  was  a  dirty  lie — it  was  one 
of  the  meanest,  cheapest,  most  contemptible  stunts  ever  pulled.  How  would 
yon  like  to  go  through  an  esperience  like  that,  and  then,  even  before  you've^ 
got  back  or  had  a  chance  to  talk  for  yourself,  yon  are  being  called  a  drunken 
bum,  a  pirate,  a  mutineer,  a  poor  seaman  and  everything  else  in  the  hook? 
Whoever  made  that  report  was  the  champion  liar  of  the  world — and,  I  might 
add.  the  dirtiest  heel. 

Jim.  What  about  the  Island  of  Koishoto  that  you  were  wrecked  on?  Did 
yon  get  a  chance  to  look  the  place  over? 

Finch.  About  the  only  thing  we  got  a  chance  to  see  was  tire  pitiful  poverty 
of  the  people.  No  electric  lights — no  kerosene  lamps— only  candles.  The  people 
went  around  in  rags  and  were  the  most  miserable  looking  lot  I  ever  saw.  And 
they  had  the  strangest  breetl  of  pigs  I  ever  saw.  And  we  ought  to  know — we 
had  to  sleep  with  them.  They  had  snoots  about  2  feet  long  and  undersiung 
stomachs  that  were  abont  2  Inches  above  Uie  ground.  They  had  hips  on  them 
like  cows. 

There  was  no  sanitation  whatsoever  on  the  Island. 

JiH.  It's  a  Japanese  possession,  isn't  it? 

Finch.  Yes,  and  boy,  T  pity  those  Chinese  If  the  Japanese  succeed  in  getting 
tlieir  hooks  into  them.  The  i)eopIe  of  the  island  ore  not  Japanese,  hut  all  the 
officials.  XK>1Ice,  and  so  forth,  are  Japanese. 

I  saw  a  Japanese  policeman  take  a  halter  away  from  a  native  bull  cart  driver 
and  heat  him  unmercifully  with  it.  The  native  didn't  dare  resist — but  Just  had 
to  stand  there  and  take  it.  The  natives  raise  sweetpotatoes  and  peanuts  and 
do  a  lot  of  fishing.  They  also  raise  deer.  The  Japanese  seem  to  squeeze  them 
dry  and  leave  them  with  barely  enough  to  keep  nourished. 

Jim.  Well,  thanks  a  lot,  Harry.  Wo  do  our  best  on  this  program  to  give  the 
real  news  and  give  it  straight.  You  can  be  sure  we  didn't  give  any  lying  reports 
atwut  the  crew  of  the  Hoover. 

Finch.  Speaking  for  the  crew  of  the  Hootet;  I  want  to  thank  Ijabor  on  the 
Uarch  for  enabling  us  to  tell  our  side.    We're  not  going  to  take  this  lying  dawn.. 
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We're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  tell  the  tnith  and  let  the  pliblic  know 
the  facts. 

Jim.  You've  Just  Heard  an  Interview  with  Harry  Flncb,  water  tender  from 
the  Hoover,  and  elected  deli^^ate  of  the  crew.  Finch  Jwst  arrived  In  San  B^an- 
clsco  this  morulng  from  the  Orient. 

That,  Mr,  Chairman,  completes  the  radio  broadcast  of  Harry  Finch, 
the  "Black  Gang"  delegate,  as  we  term  the  unlicensed  personnel  of  the 
enjfine  department. 

I  now  want  to  take  up  the  broadcast  by  Miss  Hazel  Pierce,  on 
January  11,  which  was  3  days  later  [reading] : 

We  have  with  iis  In  the  studio  toiiiiclit  MIhs  Ilazrl  Pierce,  stewardess  from  the 
wrecked  Dollar  Liner  Pmiidi-Ht  Hniira;  We  are  g<iing  to  ask  Miss  Pierce  to  step 
lo  the  microphone  and  answer  a  few  iguestions  about  the  Hoover. 

Jiu.  Hpw  lung  have  you  been  guliig  to  sea,  MIks  Fierce? 

Hazei.  a  little  more  than  3  years.  Most  of  that  time  with  the  Dollar  Lime. 
I  also  served  with  the  Grace  Line  l>efore  my  present  efnployment. 

Jim.  You've  seen  quite  a  bit  of  the  world,  then,  haven't  you? 

Hazel.  Yes ;  about  18  round  trips  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China,  and 
'  the  Philippines. 

Jim.  You  were  on  the  Prcniilcvt  Hoovrr  in  this  disaster.  Miss  Pierce? 

HAzn.  Yes;  I  was  stewardess  on  the  Hanrcr  in  this  wreck.  I  was  aboard 
her  the  30th  of  August  when  she  was  bombed  by  the  ChincNe.  The  next  trip 
we  ran  Into  a  typbuun  imt  of  Manila,  and  the  next  trip  we  brouicht  up  on  the 
coral  reefs  of  Hoishoto  Island. 

Jim.  You've  crammed  enough  adventure  Into  those  last  three  trips  to  last 
the  average  girl  more  than  a  lifetime. 

Hazel.  Yes;  a  steward^'v^  sunietimes  has  unusual  exixTleiices.  It's  the  luck 
of  the  sea,  however.  Some  people  go  to  sea  all  their  lives  and  never  know 
shipwreck,  hardship,  or  trouble.  I  know  of  none  who  have  been  bombed  by  a 
Chinese  air  squadron  at  sea. 

Jim.  Suppose  you  tell  us  something  of  that,  iMlKS  Pierce,  I  know  all  our  lis- 
teners, particularly  the  Indies,  will  Ik-  interested. 

Hazel.  It  was  about  5  o'cl<H-k  in  the  afternoon  of  August  30.  We  had  already 
completed  a  run  from  Shanghai  to  Manila,  leaving  Shanghai  August  12.  We 
were  going  from  Manila  to  Shanghai,  with  orders  to  stand  by  for  further 
refugees  to  be  transported  out  of  China  when  the  attack  took  place. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  when  the  Hoovfr  was  bombed.  Planes  had  been  cir- 
cling us  since  noon  and  the  passengers  were  interested  In  tbeir  maneuvers. 
"Three  planes — we  later  learned  they  were  Chinese — suddenly  attacked  the 
Hoorri:  It  was  about  7  minutes  past  5  when  the  first  bombs  were  dropped. 
One  burst  olT  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship  and  two  landed  in  the  water  off  the 
port  bow. 

Tbe  bomb  that  did  the  damage  and  cost  the  life  of  an  American  boy  hit  the 
ship  at  a :  15  exactly. 

Jim.  Yon  have  that  down  pretty  fine.  Miss  Pierce.    Kxactly  5 :  15. 

Hazel.  That's  right ;  '' :  1.")  to  the  dot.  The  bomb  hit  4  feet  from  the  after 
ntack  of  tbe  Hoiivcr.  Tlie  concussion  stopped  every  clock  In  the  after  end  of 
the  ship  and  the  hands  were  iwiinted  at  exactly  .T:  15.  Thew  could  be  no  chance 
of  mistaking  the  time. 

JiH,  Was  It  an  honest  mistake,  do  you  think? 

Hazei.,  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it.  You  see  the  Japanese  have  three  big  ships 
which  greatly  resemble  the  Htiovcr.  The  Amima  and  (Jhufhibu  Mam  have  two 
stacks,  and  are  alMait  the  same  size  and  build.  In  addition  the  Hoover  has  a 
red  band  on  the  blai*  stack  with  a  white  dollar  sign  on  the  red  band,  ^e 
Japanese  ships  have  black  stacks  with  red  and  white  hands  concentrated  near 
the  top.  From  the  air  the  Chinese  could  easily  have  mistaken  oar  vessel  for  a 
Japanese.  I  believe  that  the  aviators  thought  they  were  bombing  a  big  Japanese 
troop  ship. 

Jim.  Sorta  tough  lieing  out  there  where  you  couldn't  duck,  hide,  run,  or  dig 
a  hole.     Just  stay  there  and  take  it  and  pray  that  the  tlyers  were  hum  shots. 

Hazel.  Once  is  enough  for  me.  I  got  a  big  kick  out  of  It — but  the  kind  of  a 
hick  that  leaves  yon  fluttery  inHide.  It  will  last  me  forever,  I'd  Just  as  soon 
leave  the  bombing  out  of  my  future  crul.«cs. 

Jim.  And  now  we  come  to  (ho  tyiihuoii  trip. 
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Hazel.  That  was  about  2  dajs  out  o[  Mauila  on  the  trip  before  the  Hooxer 
was  wrecked.  The  aiorin  Insted  28  hours.  It  started  about  6 :  45  a.  m.  and  I 
guess  we  passed  through  the  center  of  the  typhoon,  1  was  awakeaed  by  a 
cascade  of  glass  from  the  medicine  chest.  I  climbed  out  of  my  bunk  and  tried 
to  pick  up  the  Ixittles  that  were  cast  adrift.  I  found  it  lnipo!<slbIe  to  stand.  1 
cut  my  ankle  badly  and  finally  gave  it  up  as  n  twd  Job. 

Jim.  a  regular  riiig-talled  snorter,  huh'; 

Hazel.  And  then  some.  The  storm  did  about  (5,000  damage  to  the  steward's 
department  alone  In  broken  glass,  dishes,  utensils,  and  furniture.  Water  was 
3  feet  deep  sloshing  through  the  special^'lass  quarters.  The  passengers  collected 
in  the  continental  lounge  on  prom  deck,  must  of  them  sitting  on  the  floor  banging 
onto  something.  It  was  impossible  to  stand.  No  fire^  wei-e  allowed  in  the 
galley  due  to  the  danger  to  the  ship  and  the  galley  crew.  Sandwiches  and  coffee 
were  seired  in  the  passengers'  rooms. 

Jiu.  And  after  a  bombing  one  trip,  a  tj-phoon  the  next,  wi<  find  the  next  one 
smashing  full  speed  ahead  on  the  rocks.    Tell  us  about  that. 

Hazel.  Well,  seafaring  people  are  superstitious,  as  you  know.  When  the 
bombing  came.  I  felt  tliat^t  started  a  train  of  events.  The  typhoon  was  number 
two.  In  a  spirit  of  "well,  what  next,"  I  teniarked  to  a  crew  member,  "All  we 
need  now  is  to  slam  her  on  the  rocks.  That's  about  all  that  hasn't  happened  to 
us."  And  sure  enough,  the  very  next  trip  we  filled  the  three-times  suiierstltion 
on  the  bleak  and  hungry  coral  island  off  Japan. 

Jiu.  There  has  been  much  talk  in  this  country.  Miss  Pierce,  alraut  the  behavior 
of  the  crew.  You  were  with  the  passengers,  in  your  position  of  stewardess. 
You  are  also  a  member  of  the  crew.  What  did  you  see  and  hear  when  the 
Hoover  went  aground? 

Hazex..  The  Hoover  struck  in  the  12  to  4  watch.  By  that  I  mean  it  was  about 
15  minutes  after  midnight.  Most  of  the  crew  bad  turued  in,  with  the  exception 
of  the  crew  who  were  ou  the  12  to  4  watch.  For  that  reason  it  is  impossible 
that  the  crew  could  have  been  drinking  or  drunk.  I  have  nei'er  been  sblp- 
wrecked  before,  and  I  sincerely  hope  I  shall  never  be  again.  But  if  it  has  to 
come,  I  only  hope  that  my  life  and  the  lives  of  the  passengers  are  entrusted  to 
men  of  the  kind  who  saw  the  Hoover  through  her  last  hours. 

Jim.  That's  quite  a  tribute  to  the  men  of  the  Hoorer,  Miss  Pierce. 

Hazgl.  They  have  it  coming  to  them.  The  lies,  the  Insinuations,  and  the 
reports  that  were  clrculate<l.  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth,  not  one  iota  of  truth 
in  them — well,  they  made  the  boys  pretty  sick.  Especially  when  you  stop  to 
think  that  they  landed  those  passengers  with  their  baggage  without  loss  of  a 
single  life,  nor  injury  to  u  single  passenger.  The  seas  were  litgh,  and  the  beach 
a  rocky,  coral-strewn  mess.  Crude  oil  was  over  everything.  Slipping,  sliding, 
falling,  and  crawling  around  on  the  beach,  the  crew  did  a  grand  job. 

Jim.  Notice  any  signs  of  intoxication,  rebellion,  or  mutinous  conduct';' 

Hazel.  No,  sir;  1  did  not.  I  could  elaborate  on  that  statement,  go  into  further 
detail — but  it  is  not  necessary,  I  could  not  see  what  was  not  there  to  be  seen. 

Jiif.  How  about  the  passengers? 

Hazbl.  The  passengers,  on  the  whole,  were  pretty  fine  about  It.  I  can  find 
no  complaint  with  their  conduct.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  tell  about 
tonight,  while  I'm  here,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

Jiif.  About  the  shipwreck.  Miss  Pierce? 

Hazel.  Yes,  sir. 

Jiu.  Qo  right  ahead.  Thei-e  have  been  enough  lies  told  about  the  wreck  almost 
before  she  hit.  Let's  have  the  truth  from  someone  who  was  there.  The  "air  is 
yonrs.    Oo  right  ahead. 

Hazel.  Well,  here  It  is.  Two  hours  after  the  Hoover  struck  we  were  notified 
that  our  pay  had  stopped. 

Jim.  What? 

Hazel.  Yes ;  that's  true.  Tliey  took  time  out  to  pass  the  word  along  that  we 
were  on  our  own  now  and  that  our  pay  had  ceased.  1  mention  this  only  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  not  the  way  to  build  morale  in  a  shipwrecked  crew,  to 
tell  them  they  are  working  for  noth[:ig  2  hours  after  we  hit  a  reef.  And  thM 
to  And  the  lies,  the  false  stories,  circulated  about  the  men  of  the  crew.  They  did 
a  grand  Job  when  the  Hoover  hit.  They  upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the  sea. 
They  were  sol)er,  reliable,  efficient.  They  carried  out  their  orders.  They  went 
without  to  see  that  the  passengers,  the  women  and  the  children,  bad  what  was 
needed  to  make  life  bearable. 

Jiu.  Yes;  we  heard  about  a  drunken  party  on  Hoishoto  Island  almost  at  the 
same  time  we  heard  the  Hoover  had  stopped  there  permanently. 
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Hazej..  There  wos  not  a  word  of  tiiUh  to  it.  I  can't  express  too  bigbly  my 
apprMlation  of  WliHt  tlie  men  did.  I  saw  it.  I  was  there.  This  isu't  aii;  bearsajr, 
and  I  am  taking  no  one's  word  for  anything.  1  stretched  out  on  the  bare  boards 
on  the  Ulaud  that  uight.  I  climbed  over  the  coral  and  saw  the  actions  of  the 
men.  the  offlcers,  and  tlie  passengers. 

Jiu.  Bow  long  were  you  on  the  islHnd? 

Hazix.  Wo  were  2  nights  and  2  days  on  the  island.  Then  we  were  picked  up^ 
by  the  President  McKinlcg  and  taken  to  Manila.  The  McKlnley  took  two  in- 
jured men,  who  were  sick  before  the  Hoover  stnick,  together  with  the  passengers 
and  womrai  of  the  crew.    Alxuird  the  HcKinlcy  we  returned  to  the  States. 

Jiu.  You've  had  quite  an  experience.  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  left  you  looking 
anything  but  9t.    Goiug  back  to  sea  again,  Miss  Herce? 

Hazel.  Yes;  I  am.  But  not  right  away.  I'm  going  to  take  a  little  rest.  Not 
too  long.  Then  I  expect  I'll  be  shipping  out  again.  And  I'm  wondering  even 
now  what  the  sea  holds  In  store  for  me  this  time. 

Jim.  They  say  the  sea  gets  in  your  blood,  and  I  suspect  thei-e's  more  than  a. 
touch  of  salt  in  yours. 

Hazel.  I  want  to  stress  one  thing  again  before  we  end  this  interview.  On 
whatever  ship  I  sail,  wherever  it  goes — the  round-the-world  nui,  (he  horseshoe 
run,  the  intercoastal.  anywhere — I'll  never  ask  for  nor  expect  to  Bnd  a  better 
bunch  of  men,  a  finer  crew,  than  sailed  the  Bower  on  her  last  voyage.  I'll  take 
my  chances  with  them  any  time,  anywhere.  They  have  the  praise  of  the  world 
coming  lo  them,  Instead  of  having  to  face  a  barrage  of  lies.    I  want  to  make  that 

Jiu.  I  think  you  have.  Miss  Pierce,  and  I  want  to  thank  yoti  for  the  time  and 
trouble  yon  have  gone  to  in  coming  here  tonight  io  be  with  us  on  this  broadcast. 
Wherever  you  go  I  hope  this  time  the  Jinx  Is  broken  and  the  rule  of  three  has 
run  its  course.  Here's  sunuy  skies  and  smooth  seas,  for  a  couple  of  trips  anyway, 
and  thanks  again. 

Hazei.  Thank  you  and  for  the  men  of  the  Hoover's  crew,  thanks  for  telling 
the  truth  about  the  shipwreck. 

Yoii  have  Just  heai-d  Miss  Hazel  Pierce,  stewardess  from  (he  Pre»ident  Hoover, 
who  has  just  returned  to  the  United  States  from  Holshoto  Island,  where  the  big 
passenger  liner  was  wrecked.  It  is  Interesling  to  learn  the  new  safety-at-sea 
laws  for  the  I'aclflc  Ocean.    In  case  of  shipwreck — fire  the  crew. 

Seiiatof  Bailet.  Mr.  Cliairraaii,  what  ai-e  we  trj'iiig  to  do  here? 
What  is  the  object  of  tliis  ?    What  are  we  driving  at  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  May  I  answer  that  que8tion,Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Bailet.  I  get  your  point  of  view,  and  I  am  not  complaining 
of  that,  but  I  should  like  to  get  the  committee's  point  of  view.  Are  we 
trying  to  find  out  what  liappened  on  tlie  President  Hoover? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  We  have  heard  testimony,  on  the  other 
side,  Senator  Bailey,  about  what  took  place,  and  I  think  the  testimony 
which  is  being  given  is  perfectly  proper,  and  good  for  our  information. 

Senator  Bailey.  Do  we  have  in  miiid  some  possible  legislation  about 
it?    Is  that  what  we  are  driviiig  at? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  "Ine  testimony  has  already  been  intro- 
duced about  the  conduct  of  the  crew  on  the  President  Hoover.  Tlie 
committee  was  dealing  with  the  maritime  bill,  the  shipping  bill. 

Senator  Bailey,  Is  it  in  contemplation  that  we  should  write  some- 
thing in  that  bill  based  on  this  wreck  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Mi,  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  tliat  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  anxious  to  have  this  record  be  a  fair  and  un- 
biased record.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  material  before  us  already, 
not  from  members  of  the  crew,  but  from  passengers,  criticizing  the 
crew  and  the  management  of  aifairs.  So  tar  as  I  am  concerned,  re- 
gardless of  how  unpleasant  it  is  personally,  I  am  anxious  to  have 
these  sailors  feel  that  they  have  had  a  "chance  for  their  white  alley" 
to  say  anything  tliey  like. 

So  far  as  this  legislation  we  are  talking  about  is  concerned,  all  of 
it  was  prepared  in  the  departments.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
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but  it  is  my  duty  as  cliairraan  of  the  Commerce  Committee  to  do  what 
I  can  with  it.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  member  of  these  unions  feel 
that  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  his  views. 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  agree  to  that.  We  have  to 
give  the  members  of  the  union  and  everybody  else  a  square  deal,  but 
this  committee  has  no  right,  nor  has  any  other  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress a  right  to  conduct  an  investigation  or  have  any  function  what- 
ever in  those  matters  except  with  a  view  to  legislation.  If  we  are  to 
make  a  business  of  trying  to  correct  newspaper  reports  and  clearing 
the  air  on  occasions  of  this  sort,  we  have  altered  our  function,  and 
I  must  say  that  we  have  taken  on  a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  at- 
tend to.  I  do  not  know  what  we  mean  to  do  about  it.  Are  we  going 
to  have  a  committee  of  the  Senate  to  meet  every  time  something  hap- 
pens? If  we  reach  out,  it  would  be  in  the  form  of  legislation,  and 
not  a  judgment.  We  would  frame  an  opinion,  and  then  frame  a  law. 
That  IS  all  we  can  do,  I  should  like  to  go  into  this,  however.  We 
have  a  serious  chaige  against  tlie  chairman.  If  ''"  wishes  us  to  hear 
it,  alright. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  is  the  rest  of  it  of  the  same  tenor? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  in  refutation  of  tiie  charges 
against  the  personnel  of  the  President  Hoover's  crew.  It  is  all  prac- 
tically of  the  same  tenor. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  insert  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  FiTzGERAU).  Yes.    That  is  perfecfly  all  right. 

The  Chairman,  Then,  proceed  to  any  comments  you  care  to  make 
about  tlie  pending  le^slation. 

Senator  Bailbt,  Who  is  here  supporting  tlie  accusation  that  the 
cliairman  lied  about  something?    Let  us  hear  that. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Upon  the  instruction  of  my  membership,  after  they 
had  read  the  press  releases  in  San  Francisco  definitely  quoting  Sen- 
ator Copeland  as  charging  the  unlicensed  personnel  of  the  President 
Hoover  with  these  offenses,  such  as  drunkenness 

Senator  Bailey.  Let  me  get  it  straight.  If  a  man  in  an  official 
capacity  files  charges  upon  information  and  belief,  but  you  believe 
that  the  charges  are  false,  you  do  not  think  that  yo\i  have  a  right  to 
say  that  he  is  a  liar,  do  you! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Senator,  when  we 

Senator  Bailey.  Let  us  get  right  down  to  it.  I  know  you  do  not 
think  so.  You  might  just  as  well  say  you  do  not.  You  have  to  do 
that  sometimes.  You  would  not  say  that  a  man  was  a  liar  simply 
because  he  filed  an  accusation  upon  information  and  belief,  would 
you?    Every  prosecuting  officer  in  the  coimtry  has  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FiTZGEBAU).  But  1  would  not  think  that  the  gentleman  would 
file  the  charges  unless  he  could  pi-ove  them.  Senator.  That  is  the  point 
I  should  like  to  come  to. 

Senator  Bailbt.  Oh,  yes.  When  he  files  a  charge,  the  law  pre- 
sumes tliat  it  is  not  true.  The  law  presumes  that  the  charge  is  false. 
A  defendant  comes  into  court  with  the  presumption  of  innocence,  but 
nobody  says  that  the  prosecutor  lied.  You  are  not  trying  to  sustain 
that  view,  are  you.  that  just  because  there  is  a  general  newspaper 
report  here  about  those  men  on  the  President  Hoover,  somebody  say- 
ing that  they  were  drunk,  and  somebody  saying  that  they  did  un- 
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mannerly  Uiinps,  and  the  clminimn  says  he  will  have  charges  of  that 
•cliaractp'r  ijiveatipated — you  would  not  say  he  waH  h.  liar,  would  yoiit 

Mr.  FrreoEBAiJ).  Individually,  I  would  not  say  that;  no. 

Senator  Bailby.  Would  anybody  say  that  ? 

Mr.  FiTzoBBAii>.  No;  but,  Senator,  what  t«enied  to  confuse  my 
membership  more  than  anytliinir  else,  as  T  have  already  i-ead  into 
the  record,  is  why  a  frf^ntleman  ot  Mr.  Copeland's  national  pi-ominence 
laade  no  endeavor  to  suppress  the  publicity  linking  his  name  up  with 
the  diarfies. 

Senator  Bailey,  Do  you  think  it  is  one  of  his  functions  to  suppress 
publicity?  Do  you  think  the  Senator  conld  do  it  if  he  tried?  Even 
the  President  cannot  do  that, 

Mr.  FiTZflHRAiJ).  I  JniHf;ine  his  pmteat  would  have  tremendous 
bearing. 

Senatoi'  I1aii*ky.  A  more  prot*«)t  agaiuHt  publicity  fans  the  fire. 
That  does  uol  stop  it.  You  ai*  not  holding  om*  chairman,  or  the 
membei'S  of  the  comuiiltee,  to  the  duty  of  suppressing  publicity. 
This  is  a  free  country  with  a  fi^oe  prcKK.  We  go  on  the  idea  that  we 
liave  frei^dom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  talk. 

Mr.  FiTZRKKAU).  That  is  true. 

Senator  Bailey.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  this  is  a  fool- 
proof world.  That  theory  does  not  hold  good,  but  we  cannot  help 
it.    Y<iu  do  not  hold  us  to  any  such  responsibility,  do  yout 

Ml".  FiTZoEiiAij).  No,  of  course  not. 

St'iiat^ir  Bailky.  What  about  this  cliarRe?  Did  you  make  the 
tharge ! 

Mr.  FrrzoERAUk  No,  air;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Bailey.  Who  made  the  charge? 

Mr.  Frr/OERAiJ).  My  menil)ership ;  my  menilwrship  in  meeting. 

Snuator  Baii-ey.  Wluit  would  you  say,  in  the  light  of  what  we  have 
just  discussed?  Let  us  cotne  right  down  to  it,  man  to  man,  in  a 
perfectly  fair  way.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  you  people,  and  I 
should  like  t<i  nfTord  you  absolute  justice. 

Mr.  FiTzoKKAU).  Afler  all 

Senator  Baii-ev.  Just  let  me  frame  my  question.  What  would  you 
say  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  upon  infornmtion  and  belief,  or  news- 
piijHH'  i-oporls,  liy  the  chuirnuin  of  this  coamiiltee  with  a  view  to  in- 
vestigation'(     You  would  not  say  that  that  was  lying,  wouhl  you? 

Mr.  FrraoEiiAij).  No,  of  course  n<it. 

StMiatur  Baii.ky.  Vou  would  not  call  that  lying? 

Mr.  FiTzoKRAU).  No,  sir. 

St'nat(n-  Bailkv,  You  would  say  tluil  timl  was  all  right,  that  tliat 
is  the  way  to  bring  about  iiu  investigation,  would  you  not  ? 

Ml'.  FiT/uKHAi.n,  Tluil  is  I  rue. 

Senator  Bailey.  What  is  tlic  basis,  then,  for  thia  accusation  against 
'Oiir  chaii'iuaii? 

Mr.  FiTZUKiiAij).  Afler  all,  Senator,  I  aui  only  one  voice  in  700. 

Seiuit^ir  Bailky.  You  are  the  only  one  we  ('an  reach.  Would  you 
not  go  back  and  tell  your  men,  the  other  698,  that  that  was  not  quite 
the  way  to  do?  This  idea  of  jumping  up  and  calling  a  man  a  liar 
juat  because  lie  jnefers  a  charge  is  not  (piite  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr,  FiTZiihaiALU.  I  cerlaiuly  would  take  that  information  back  to 
my  membership  if  Mr.  Copehtiid  told  me  that  he  had  absolut«1y 
jiothiiig  to  do  with  Ihesc  charges  ivported  in  the  press. 
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Senator  Bailey.  Suppose  Senator  Copeland  says,  "I  saw  these  re- 
ports in  the  paper.  I  was  troubled  about  them,  and  I  said  I  would 
have  tliem  investigated,  I  would  lay  them  before  the  committee  for 
investigation;  I  would  lay  them  before  the  Department  of  Commerce 
im-  investigation,"  You  would  not  go  bock  and  tell  your  men  that 
he  should  oe  called  a  liar  just  for  donig  that,  would  youl 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Of  course  I  would  not. 

Senator  Bailet.  Senator,  is  not  that  the  size  of  it!  Is  not  that  all 
you  did  ? 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  all. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  think  we  have  cleared  that  He  says  he  under- 
stands that,  and  he  will  tell  his  men  that.  That  gets  rid  of  an  us\y 
situation.  Men  ought  not  to  call  each  other  liars,  anyhow,  unkss 
they  are  ready  to  fight.     Sometimes  they  do  it. 

Now,  let  us  get  to  the  other  matter 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Would  it  not  be  wise,  in  getting  rid  of 
this  situation,  to  point  out  the  utter  futility  of  ever  gaining  a  point 
by  calling  the  other  man  a  liar? 

Senator  Baiij:t.  The  other  man  simply  says,  "You  are  another," 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  When  yon  and  your  699  associates  sub- 
scribe to  a  telegram  which  calls  an  assumed  opponent  a  liar,  you  im- 
mediately' lose  caste  in  the  press,  and  lose  all  the  moral  support  which 
the  public  might  otherwise  give  you.  The  mere  fact  that  you  call  a 
man  a  liar  does  not  in  any  sense  prove  him  to  be  a  liar,  but  it  does  say 
something  about  the  fellow  who  does  the  calling,  feince  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  mentioned  publicity  and  the  ability  of  Senator  Copeland 
to  stop  the  publicity,  I  think  a  lesson  ought  to  be  brought  home  to 
these  men  that  such  a  telegram  works  as  a  boomerang  to  the  nth  de- 
gree, and  it  reacts  against  yourselves  in  gaining  publicity.  Senator 
Copeland  surely  would  call  no  one  a  liar. 

Senator  Bailey.  Senator,  if  a  man  called  me  a  liar  at  a  distance  of 
3,000  miles,  I  should  not  take  it  very  seriously.  [Laughter.]  I  think 
they  got  heated  up.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  thinks  that  our 
chairman  is  a  liar.  I  should  not  go  that  far.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
I  will  never  have  to  have  a  Senate  committee  find  that  I  am  not  a 
liar.     That  would  not  set  very  well  on  my  kinfolks. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  whole  episode,  however,  has  a  real  value, 
because  it  has  given  these  men  a  dramatic  opportunity  to  bring  for- 
ward a  denial  of  the  popular  belief  spread  by  the  newspapers  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  discipline  on  the  Hoover.  I  am  convinced,  and 
have  loiig  since  been  convinced,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  crew 
on  the  Hoover  did  a  fine  job.     I  agree  with  that  fully. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  think  that  is  the  evidence  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  you  are  on  the  witness  stand, 
and  you  have  a  good  opportunity  to  express  what  you  think  ought  to^ 
be  done,  in  order  to  bring  peace  on  the  sea. 

Senator  Bailet.  Senator,  before  you  go  into  that,  do  you  not  want 
to  investigate  this  further  allegation  in  the  telegram  that  you  were 
the  father  of  some  legislation  that  was  called  "fink"  legislation  %  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  that  that  has  to  do  with  tliese  books  that 
we  had  last  year.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  these  gentlemen  as  ti> 
what  they  meant  by  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  some  grievance  there,  because  I  have  been 
picketed  and  abused.  I  do  not  think  I  have  lost  weight  or  suffei-ed 
by  reason  of  it.  As  I  say,  I  have  been  picketed  and  abused  over  legis- 
lation wliich  was  urged  here  for  25  years  by  the  seamen.  The  bill 
which  was  sent  down  to  me  from  the  Commerce  Department  provided 
for  the  "fink  book,"  but  I  have  become  the  personification  in  that  m^ 
name  was  attached  to  the  bill,  and  therefore  I  must  be  responsible 
for  it. 

I  should  hate  to  be  responsible  for  much  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  presented  here  officially  in  my  name.  These  bills  come 
down  from  government  sources,  and  the  only  function  I  have  is  to 
preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  to  determine  whether  it 
is  good  legislation  or  not.  What  do  vou  have  to  sav  about  that  part, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  ? 

Senator  Bailey.  I  should  like  to  read  that  language  in  the  tele- 
gram.    Let  us  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  was  in  the  telegram.  Was 
not  that  in  what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Fitzoerauj.  The  substance  of  the  telegram  was  condemnation 
of  certain  statements  attributed  to  you  in  the  press.  I  do  not  believe 
the  legislation  was  mentioned  in  the  telegram. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  it,  howevei",  in  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  FiTZOERALD.  I  liave  mentioned  it  in  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  think,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that  I  was  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  "fink"  bill  ? 

Mr.  FrrzflERALD.  No ;  but  there  is  a  j>sychological  effect  on  any  of 
the  constituents  of  this  country  when  the  name  of  a  Senator  or  Con- 
^vssman  is  attached  to  s  bill.  W^e  immediately  assume  that  it  is  his 
brain  child.  Senator.  That  is  the  psychological  effect  on  us,  and  you 
cannot  blame  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  most  of  these  are  foster  children. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  FrrzOERAU).  We  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  light.  We  assume 
that  it  is  the  brain  child  of  the  man  whose  name  is  attached  to  it,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  bears  your  name.     That  is  the  way  we  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman,  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  FiTZQERAU>,  My  organization,  as  I  stated  in  my  statement  here, 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  compulsory  mediation. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  are  going  to  leave  this  "fink"  bill,  are  you? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  merely  mentioned  the  words  "fink  book"  in  try- 
ing to  express  the  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  seamen  regarding 
Senator  Copeland, 

Senator  Bailey.  Let  us  look  af  the  iustice  of  it.  You  have  to  deal 
with  that,  and  we  all  have  to  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  We  had  to  deal  with  it  at  that  time,  Senator, 
when  it  was  being  attempted  to  be  forced  on  us,  but  we  have  not 
got  it. 

Senator  Baii^y.  Would  you  feel,  just  because  Senator  Copeland 
or  any  otlier  Senator  supported  legislation  that  was  disagreeable  to 
you  or  to  your  friends,  that  that  would  justify  you  in  impugning 
something  had  to  his  character  or  his  attitude? 
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■  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No:  I  would  not  exactly  put  it  in  that  way^ 
Senator, 

Senator  Bailbt.  You  would  disagree  with  it,  and  you  would 
oppose  the  legislation,  but  you  would  not  impute  something  mean  to 
the  man,  womd  you  ? 

Mr,  FiTZGERAui.  No;  but  I  would  immediately  commence  to  look 
beyond  the  Senator  and  see  who  was  behind  nim  trying  to  urge 
that. 

Senator  Baii^y.  But  you  liave  not  found  anybody  here  behind 
Senator  Copeland,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Fl'TZOERALK   No. 

Senator  Baiijiy.  You  and  your  associates  would  not  say  that  Sena- 
tor Copeland  liad  somebody  behind  him,  or  was  actuated  by  improper 
motives  in  supporting  that  legislation,  would  you? 

Mr.  FiTzoERALa  Somebody  must  have  brought  it  to  the  Senator's 
attention,  though. 

Senator  Bailey.  Assuming  that  somebody  brought  it  up  here,  it 
was  probably  brought  up  in  good  faith.  Whoever  brought  it  hero 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  FnsoERALD.  In  other  words,  shall  we  say  that  the  Senator 
was  victimi2ed  ? 

Senator  Bailet.  No;  nobody  was  victimized.  This  is  a  fallible 
world.  We  are  all  making  mistakes,  all  the  time.  None  of  this  legis- 
lation down  here  is  perfect.  Most  of  it  has  to  be  changed  in  the 
course  of  time ;  but  wnat  I  am  getting  at  is  the  point  of  view.  You 
would  not  judge  me  as  being  actuated  by  some  animus  toward  you 
and  your  group  merely  because  I  supported  a  bill  which  you  did  not 
like,  would  yon?  You  would  agree  that  I  made  a  mistake,  but  you 
would  not  impute  bad  faith  to  me,  would  you,  or  accuse  me  of 
being  unjustly  disposed  toward  you  ?  I  might  be  misinformed,  or  I 
might  just  make  a  mistake.  We  all  do.  You  would  not  go  at  a 
man  by  way  of  denouncing  him,  or  suspecting  his  motives  just 
because  he  introduced  some  legislation  that  was  not  really  good? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALo.  I  would  not  denounce  you  personally.  Senator: 
no. 

Senator  Baiuiy,  Was  not  this  an  imputation  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  this  so-called  "fink  book"?  I  have  very  vague  recollections 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  how  I  voted,  but  what  I  am  getting  at  now 
is  the  content  of  this  telegram.  It  made  a  bad  impression  for  your 
friends.  They  probably  did  not  hurt  Senator  Copeland.  But  as- 
sume that  you  did  not  like  the  bill ;  assume  that  the  bill  was  against 
what  you  conceive  to  be  your  interests.  Is  that  any  justification  for 
sending  a  telegram  down  here  that  tends  to  reflect  upon  the  good 
faith  or  the  character  of  a  Senator?  What  would  you  say  about 
that? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  would  just  simply  say  this.  Senator,  that  the 
men  have  not  really  gotten  over  the  effect  of  Senator  Copeland's 
name  being  attached  to  the  so-called  Copeland  "fink  book,"  as  it  was 
vei-y  widely  publicized  at  the  time  the  bill  was  before  the  Congress. 
They  therefore  still  had  a  bit  of  distrust  for  any  legislation  which, 
perhaps,  Senator  Copeland  may  in  the  future  try  to  put  through 
Congress,  especially  having  in  mind  that  his  name  was  connected 
with  certain  press  releases  in  regard  to  the  Hoover  situation. 
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Senator  Bailet.  Assume  that  is  so.  You  would  not  aay  that  even 
that  state  of  mind  would  justify  them  in  sending  an  insulting  tele- 
gram, would  you  ? 

Mr,  FiTZGERAij>.  It  probably  might  not  have  been  justified  Senatoi', 
but  it  is  mighty  hard  to  convince  the  ordinary  fellow 

Senator  Bailet.  I  understand  the  operations  of  human  nature, 
but  we  are  sitting  liei-e  now  quietly  discussing  this  man  to  man. 
You  would  not  say  that  that  was  the  way  to  go  about  it? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  would  not,  personally. 
■    Senator   Bailey.  Would  you  go  back  and  tell  those  men,  your 
friends,  that  that  i.s  not  exactly  the  way  to  go  about  it? 

Mr.  FiTzGERALi*.  I  may  not  have  an  easy  time  trying  to  convince 
them,  Senator.  H()w  do  you  know  that  I  liave  not  triea  to  convince 
thein  before? 

Senator  Bah-ey.  I  have  not  had  any  great  difficulty  in  convincing 
you,  sitting  hei-e  and  talking  with  you,  getting  together  as  man  to 
man.  You  say  Senator  Cojwland  introduced  that  bill,  which  is  a 
terrible  bill;  but  you  should  not  impute  any  reflection  on  his  char- 
acter by  reason  of  that. 

Mr.  FiTzOEHALD.  No. 

Senator  Bailey.  Would  you  disavow  any  intention  to  reflect  upon 
the  motives  of  Senator  Copeland? 

Mr.  FiTZGEK.vLi).  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Bailey.  Senator,  why  does  not  that  clear  it  up? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  get  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  There  is  a  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  reflect 
upon  your  character. 

The  Chairmas.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ever  intended 
to  do  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  him  to  come  here  and 
present  the  matter. 

While  he  is  here,  however,  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  in  connection 
with  the  fink  book,  which  has  been  discussed,  that  the  language  for 
that  was  taken  out  of  S.  1933,  presented  by  Senator  Robert  La  Fol- 
lette,  and  was  written  by  Andrew  Furuseth,  the  old  hero,  who  was 
a  great  supporter,  and  the  legislative  agent  here,  of  the  seamen. 
That  is  where  it  came  from.    Then  it  was  sent  to  me  from  the  De- 

f)artment.  Here  is  the  bill  that  was  introduced  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
ette.  on  the  19th  of  February  1935  [handing  a  document  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald].  Pi-ovision  was  made  here  for  the  seamen's  continuous 
discharge  book,  on  page  !).  You  put  that  in  the  files  of  your  organi- 
zation. There  is  the  origin.  I  did  not  write  it.  I  would  not  know 
enough  about  the  subject  to  write  it.  But  that  was  the  source  of  it. 
It  was  written  by  Andi-ew  Furuseth  and  presented  in  the  Senate 
by  our  colleague  and  highly  respected  friend,  Senator  La  Follette. 
Then  it  was  worked  over  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  sent 
down  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who.  exercising  his  painful 
duty,  presented  it  to  the  Senate.  That  is  the  way  all  these  bills 
arise. 

Senator  Baii^ey.  They  are  not  imputing  anything  to  you,  Senator. 
What  happened  was  that  tliey  were  all  excited  and  irritated  about 
these  terrible  i-eports  in  connection  with  the  Hoover.  Somebody 
wrote  the  telegram.  Six  hundred  men  never  signed  a  telegram  since 
God  allowed  us  to  invent  the  telegi-aph  instrument.  Somebody  wrote 
the  telegram,  and  he  was  not  thinking  very  much.    He  was  excited, 
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and  it  was  in  the  n&tiii-e  of  a  reflection.  But  Mr,  Fitzgerald  says, 
in  both  cases,  that  there  was  no  reflection  intended.  Why  is  not  tliat 
a  satisfactory  disposition  of  it? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.    I  think  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  wliolly  satisfactory  to  me. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  think  that  ends  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  have  talked  with  Mr. 
Fitagerald  about  the  maritime  situation  and  have  found  that  lie 
knows  a  great  deal  about  it — a  thousand  times  more  than  I  know. 
His  testimony  would  be  very  valuable  to  us  as  regards  many  features 
of  this  bill. 

Senator  Bailet.  Did  that  flnk  bill  pass  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  fink  bill  passed. 

Mr.  FrrzQERAU).  It  was  amended.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  a  tliousand  men  down  here  last  year, 
with  sandwich  men  carrying  placards  i-eading,  "Down  with  tlie 
Copeland  fink  book,"  I  ran  for  office  this  summer,  and  everywhere 
I  ^K>ke  the  Copeland  fink  bill  was  brought  up. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  believe  if  I  could  have  been  here  at  tliat  time,  I 
would  have  been  successful  in  having  your  name  withdraw  from 
that  bill,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  FrrzoERAU),  I  do  not  like  it,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  say  that  it  was  with  my  full  approval, 
after  a  gentleman's  agreement  between  members  of  the  union  and 
officials  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  that  the  certificate  was 
offered  to  take  the  place  of  the  fink  book.  I  cooperated  in  that  effort. 
To  be  honest  about  it,  I  do  not  think  tliat  the  unions  quite  kept  faith 
with  the  agreement,  which  was  that  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  a  sailor  who  presented  the  fink  book  in  preference  to  the 
certificate,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

If  you  men  could  get  out  of  your  heads  the  idea  that  we  here  are 
the  emissaries  of  the  shipowners,  and  that  we  are  trying  to  impose 
burdens  upon  you,  then  we  could  make  progress.  I  have  said  more 
frequently  than  any  otlier  man  in  tliis  room  that  if  I  had  my  way 
I  would  put  all  the  shipowners  in  a  big  net  and  sink  them  at  sea. 
Every  shipowner,  at  one  time  or  another,  has  been  angry  at  me.  I 
remember  at  one  time  John  Franklin  was  hardly  willing  to  speak 
to  me  for  6  months,  because  I  said  that  to  him  in  a  hearing, 

I  wish  you  would  make  clear  to  your  colleagues  that  we  are  here 
to  try  to  formulate  useful  legislation.  I  want  to  have  an  American 
merchant  marine.  You  cannot  have  an  American  merchant  marine 
without  American  seamen,  weH-qiialified,  well -disciplined  seamen. 
You  have  more  at  stake  t]ian  any  member  of  the  committee.  It  does 
not  mean  a  thing  to  me,  personally,  whether  there  is  an  American 
merchant  marine  or  not,  except  so  far  as  my  pride  is  concerned,  but 
it  means  everything  to  you  because  it  means  your  living.  It  means 
the  living  of  your  families  and  the  support  of  your  people.  In 
heaven's  name,  can  we  not  enter  info  this  matter  in  that  spirit,  and 
try  to  bring  about  some  legislation  that  will  be  useful?  You  cannot 
have  all  you  want.  Neither  can  tlie  Maritime  Authority  have  all  it 
wants.  There  are  things  in  that  hill  which  I  presented  which  I  would 
not  vote  for  on  a  bet.  I  would  not  build  ships  abroad.  You  could 
not  hire  me  to  do  that.    There  are  other  tilings.    But  that  was  the 
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bill,  and  I  insisted  tlmt  they  should  write  it  and  put  in  everything 
that  they  wanted.  Here  we  have  it,  and  there  are  many  features  in 
it  that  are  extremely  valuable.  You  must  remember  that  every  one 
of  these  shipping  companies  is  just  a  jump  ahead  of  the  sheriff,  and 
that  means  that  if  the  sheriff  catches  up  with  them  and  the  business 
is  closed  up,  you  are  out  of  a  job. 

Today  a  startling  statement  was  made.  Tliis  very  afternoon  the 
statement  was  made  that  we  should  change  our  intercoastal  and 
coastal  laws  and  let  foreign  vessels  carry  this  tonnage.  If  that  hap- 
pens, where  ai"e  you?  IVhere  are  the  American  sailors?  They  are 
just  ruined.  I  myself  could  write  a  law  to  change  the  law  so  that 
foreign  vessels  couid  enter  the  intercoastal  and  coastal  trade,  and 
then  yon  would  be  sunk.  I  do  not  often  write  a  law,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  have  written  very  few  of  them,  but  it  would  be  very  simple  to 
change  the  law  so  that  foreijjn  vessels  could  enter  the  intercoastal 
and  coastal  trade.     You  would  be  sunk  then,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  have  there  probably  the  best  illus- 
tration you  could  have  of  how  news  sometimes  origmates.  Senator 
Copeland  has  just  said  that  the  suggestion  was  made  this  afternoon 
that  we  repeal  our  intercoastal  shipping  laws.  I  asked  the  question 
if  that  would  solve  the  problem.  It  would  be  vei"y  tough  on  me  if 
the  news  went  out  that  I  had  suggested  that  we  repeal  that  law. 

Senator  Bailey.  Senator  Thomas,  do  you  not  think  we  might  im- 
prove this  situation  if  we  could  modify  Senator  Copeland's  murderous 
disposition?  He  wants  to  sink  all  these  shipowners  in  the  sea. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr,  Fitzgerald.  Yoii  will  perhaj>s  receive  a  telegram  from  the 
shipowners  condemning  you  for  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  believe  we  have  all  that  clear.  I  will  have  to 
go  in  jnst  a  minute. 

In  connection  with  this  wreck  of  the  Hoover,  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
is  it  not,  that  certainly  nine-tenths  of  the  crew  behaved  themselves  in 
a  way  worthy  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  sea?  Is  not  that  so?  Is 
there" any  complaint  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  crew?. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  None  to  my  knowledge,  Senator. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a  question.  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  ci-ew  as  a  whole  conducted  themselves  in  a  way 
that  commanded  admiration?     They  landed  all  the  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so  now,  and  I  always  have  thought  so. 

Senator  Bailet.  We  have  got  that  far.  If  there  was  any  debn- 
qiiency,  it  was  just  in  individuals  here  and  there.    Is  not  that  a  fact? 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  That  is  right 

Senator  Bailet.  Is  not  that  matter  referred  to  the  courts?  I  heard 
Mr.  Lundeberg  testify  this  morning  that  there  was  to  be  a  bearing 
in  the  Federal  court. 

The  Chaibmax.  The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  can  enlighten  you  a  little  on  that,  Senator.  If 
I  may,  I  should  like  to  read  an  editorial  that  was  written  after  the 
hearings  transpired  in  San  Francisco. 

•  Senator  Bailet.  We  will  be  willing  to  hear  that.  That  is  just 
an  editorial. 

Mr,  FiTZGHtALD.  Yes. 
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Senator  Bailey.  I  used  to  be  an  editor  myself.  I  do  not  attach 
great  importance  to  that. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  attributed  to  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney Hennessey's  report  on  it. 

Senator  Bailet.  You  know  how  editorials  are  written. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Bailet.  The  editor  just  has  to  write  something. 

Mr.  FiTZOERALD.  But  he  has  to  get  the  gist  of  it  from  somebody. 

Senator  Bailet.  No;  he  does  not.  He  does  not  have  to  get  any- 
thing. He  just  gets  something  off  his  chest.  I  wrote  them  for  14 
years.  I  know  about  that.  Sometimes  we  have  the  last  end  of  a 
third  column  to  fill  up. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[San  FtanclBco  NewB,  JaouBiy  11] 
"HoopEx"  Sin/His  Cleabed 

United  States  District  Attorney  Uennessey's  finding  tbat  there  is  no  basis 
for  charges  of  drunkennese  and  worse  among  the  crew  of  the  President  Hoover 
in  the  hours  after  her  shipwreck  off  Formosa  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  value 
the  good  name  of  Pacific  coast  shipping. 

There  has  been  enough  and  too  much  Justified  complaint  of  discipline  on 
American  ships  during  the  past  3  years,  and  we  are  thankful  that  these  par- 
ticular reports  emanating  from  a  few  excited  passengers  are  discredited. 

The  facts  on  which  Mr,  Hennessey  bases  his  decision  not  to  prosecute  were 
adduced  at  an  official  hearing  before  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  cannot  be  charged  with 
leniency  or  prejudice  toward  the  seamen.  Evidence  so  far  given  Indicates  the 
crew  obeyed  officers  and  did  good  work. 

Deplorable  as  some  of  the  happenings  aboard  ship  have  been  in  recent  years, 
they  ha^e  not  yet  shaken  our  faith  in  the  traditional  courage  and  discipline 
of  seamen  in  the  face  of  shipwreck  and  danger.  That  is  a  tradition  of  great 
value  and  one  to  which  we  instinctively  wish  to  cling  regardless  of  where  our 
Empathies  lie  in  current  disputes  between  owners  and  seamen. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  think  we  are  getting  along  now.  If  there  is  an 
investigation,  it  will  be  made  under  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  it 
■will  be  judicial  in  character  and  it  will  relate  to  individuals,  will  it 
not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Bailet.  Why  can  we  not  find,  then,  as  a  matter  of  record, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  that  the  conduct  of  the  crew  in  general 
on  the  Hoover  was  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  sea? 

The  Chairman,  That  is  all  right.    I  would  not  question  that. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  dispute  it.  If  there 
was  any  delinquency,  it  was  in  isolated  individual  cases,  and  those 
cases  will  be  heard  in  due  course.  AVhy  does  not  that  dispose  of  it? 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ?  We  are  willing  to  have  you 
put  your  case  in  the  record,  because  one  has  been  put  in  against  you, 
but  nave  I  not  correctly  stated  your  impression? 

Mr.  Fitzgeraij).  That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Bailet.  That  will  save  a  lot  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Fitzgerald  wish  to  testify  with  regard 
to  anything  else? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  He  wanted  to  say  something  about  media- 
tion and  why  he  opposed  it. 

Mr,  FiTZOERALD.  I  shouM  like  to  express  the  views  of  my  organiza- 
tion and  their  reasons  for  opposition  to  it. 
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We  have  at  this  particular  time  an  apparatus  known  as  the  port 
committee,  which  consists  of  two  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
two  representatives  of  the  employees.  Any  time  any  differences  or 
disputes  arise,  we  indicate  to  the  chairman  of  that  body  that  we  want 
to  nave  a  committee  hearing,  and  within  24  hours  we  go  up  there  and 
iron  out  our  differences.  In  the  event  that  we  become  deadlocked 
under  that  arrangement,  we  have,  according  to  our  agreement,  a  pro- 
viso calling  for  a  referee,  a  disinterested  party  acceptable  to  both, 
sides.  He  comes  in  and  takes  over  the  case  and  his  decision  becomes 
final  and  binding  on  both  sides. 

In  connection  with  the  imposition  of  compulsory  mediation  on  us, 
we  have  in  mind  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  wherein  me  major  economic 
weapon  we  have  would  be  taken  away  from  us.  Any  dispute  that) 
arises  under  such  legislation  takes  months  and  months  and  months 
before  it  is  finally  ironed  out. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  Is  it  your  view,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  that  if  the  unions  are  left  alone  now  there  will  be  peace  on 
the  sea? 

Mr.  FiTzoERALD.  Yes;  of  course — if  we  are  left  alone  and  the  em- 
ployers and  the  unions  get  together  and  live  up  to  their  agreements, 
there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  any  governmental  board  interference, 
in  my  opinion. 

The  Ceahcuan.  Mr.  Emerson  the  other  day  placed  in  the  record, 
b^^inning  at  page  — ,  a  copy  of  the  agreement  with  the  Black  Dia- 
mond Line.  I  understood  Mr.  Emerson  to  say  that  that  was  the 
standard  agreement    You  now  have  a  dozen  of  them. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Standard  Oil  haying  come  in,  you  have  12 
agreements. 

Mr,  FrrzGQtAiB.  We  have  no  agreement  with  the  Standard  Oil. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  an  agreement  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil. 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  No.  That  is  the  N.  M.  U.  I  represent  the  west 
coast. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  machinery  set  up  in  ^ose  agreements 
BO  that  we  will  have  peace? 

Mr,  FiTzoERAi,D.  In  my  union?  Any  reference  you  make  now  is 
to  the  west  coast? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  different  arrangement  on  the  west 
coast,  then,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  FrrzoERAU),  No.    We  have  the  port  conamittee  aet-up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  port  committee  of  even  numbers. 
You  do  not  have  that  odd  member  unless  there  is  trouble. 

Mr.  Fitzoeraij>.  In  the  event  we  cannot  come  to  a  decision  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee,  we  hand  it  to  a  referee.  We  call  a 
man  mutually  acceptable  to  both  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  arrangement.  The  only  difference 
is  that  on  the' east  coast,  if  a  seventh  member  is  needed,  he  should 
come  from  the  committee  on  arbitration. 

Mr.  FiTzoERALD.  That  is  right 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  American  Arbitration  Association. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  the  port  committee  for  a  good  many 
years. 
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Mr.  FiTzoEBALD,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  break  down  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Has  it  broken  down? 

The  Chairman.  What  prospect  is  there  now  that  it  will  not  break 
down? 

Mr.  FiTzOERALD.  The  reason  it  will  not  break  down,  as  I  contend, 
is  that  the  employer  must  indicate  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
agreement,  and  also  indicate  his  willingness  to  adjudicate  any  clause 
in  the  agreement  that  can  be  adjudicated  between  the  representatives 
of  the  company  and  the  representatives  of  the  union,  instead  of  re- 
ferring it  always  to  an  outside  party.  My  union  contends  that  any- 
think  that  is  definitely  covered  in  the  agreement  can  be  very  easily 
ironed  out  in  that  manner. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  witness  here  this  afternoon  from  the 
port  of  Portland,  who  said  that  there  had  been  91  strikes  last  year. 
What  did  he  say  about  that? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  that  happen?  Does  not  that  show  a 
defect  in  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  FrrzGERAiJ>.  Not  necessarily.  It  does  not  indicate  in  my  opin- 
ion a  defect  in  the  set-up.  I  think  he  specifically  referred  tfl  the  port 
of  Portland.     Is  not  that  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  port  of  Portland.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Commission  there.  Of  course,  it  is  common  knowledge  here  in  this 
committee  that  there  had  been  a  failure  in  a  number  of  instances  to 
maintain  peace  on  the  west  coast,  and  yet  the  machinery  for  main- 
taining peace  is  the  same  now  as  it  has  been  for  years,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fitzokrald.  In  the  Northwestern  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, tbey  are  right  now  in  the  throes  of  a  little  controversy  be- 
tween the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  If  the  employers  insist  on 
running  their  vessels  into  that  particular  zone,  it  would  probably 
be  effective  upon  the  vessels  that  come  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  ^ou  a  very  important  question.  Why 
do  yon  not  get  together  in  one  union  ? 

Mr,  Fitzgerald.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  this  world. 
.    The  Chairman.  If  it  is  your  union. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Absolutely  not,  I  do  not  care  whose  it  is  so  long 
as  it  is  one  union. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  there  any  hope  of  that? 

Mr.  Fitzgerau),  Absolutely ;  all  the  hope  in  the  world  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  real  progress  being  made  in  that  direction  t 

Mr.  FiTZGERAij>.  There  is. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  west  coast  alone  now? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  is  a  convention  in  session  on  the  west  coast 
now. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  that  problem  any  harder  for  the  differ- 
ent rival  unions  to  get  together  than  it  is  for  the  workingmen  to  get 
together  with  the  employer? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  difEerentiate  between 
thtee  problems  or  not,  Sbnatof. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  about  the  respective  bitterness?  Do 
jou,  hate  another  union  so  much  tliat  you  actually  Imte  it  more  than 
you  liate  an  employer  when  hate  enters  into  the  picture  ?  ■  ■        . 
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Mr.  FiTwiEKAi-iK  r  do  iKit  lieliuvw  wp  are  tliiit  bitter  apiinat  phpIi 
otiiei'. 

Soniitor  TfioMAH  of  Utah.  It  i»  mom  or  less  a  frtondly  tipht  now, 
th«n,  ift  it? 

Mr.  FiTZMBHALi).  Tliat  in  all  it  is. 

Heiiatov  Tiiomah  of  Tltnli.    Is  it  Hci^iiinijlinhiiiff  any  good  ? 

Mr.  FiTZ(iKHAiJ).  Tha  fifflit^  you  Jiipaii  t 

Till*  ("iiAiKMAN.  Ybb;  tno  nf{ht  between  unions.  Is  it  acTOinpliBliing 
any  Rood'i 

Mr,  FiTzHKRAi^D.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  iu  havinf;  a  very 
gqixi  elTect  on  1}ie  unions. 

TliB  CiiAiiiMAN.  1h  it  not  a  KOii  of  Doiuiybrook  Fair  matter?  I 
think  it  would  Iw  a  creiit  thing  if  some  way  could  Im  found  by  which 
to  cot  all  ttmse  peoplu  unitod. 

Senalor  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  there  any  gii>ut  i)riuriple  at  stake  in 
tbiH  tigiit  Imtwcen  llie  rival  uniouH? 

Ml-.  FiTKoKHAi.n.  Yiw.  Tliere  is  a  prini^iple  nt  Ntake  in  il .  More  than 
aiiy(hing  clw.  we  want  mom  ilemoi-iat ic  control  iu  tlie  progi'eoflive 
labor  movement,  wliich  wo  wlio  i-epresent  the  m-oci'Oftsivo  labor  move- 
ment do  not  think  we  are  given  under  Hie  A,  I',  or  L.  Het-up. 

Senntor  Tuomam  of  Utah.  In  it  biggi'r  than  a  matter  of  personal 
leadership? 

Mr.  ViT/AimtMjy.  No. 

Senator  Tiiomab  of  Utali.  It  is  iiei'sonal  leadership,  then,  that  you 
am  thinking  ahout  nioiv  than  anything? 

Mr.  FiTzoKKAU).  No;  not  personally.  We  iutorin-et  the  rank-and- 
file  leadersliip  not  aH  (lei-sonal  leadership.  The  riglit  of  the  rank  and 
tile  to  have  sonielhing  to  say  in  the  condnct  of  their  tn-ganization  hna 
hen!tofore  nol  been  gratiled'lhem  under  the  old  A.  F.  of  L.  set-up. 

Senator  TtioMAs  of  Ulah.  'Hie  fnndauienta]  principle  of  the  rank- 
and-lile  unions  is  deni(H'ratie  control? 

Mr,  FiTZdKiiAi.K.  Demoeraey. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  liy  quick  refereu(hnns? 

Ml-.  Ki-r/<iKHAi.i..  Well,  no. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  would  you  expi-ess  your  deniocrutic 
conli-ol? 

Mr.  I'"i'rz(i>:ii.M.i>.  Tlie  free  and  open  discussion  of  any  [lolicy  or  pro- 
gram iilfecting  Ihe  ( n -gall i /at ion,  it  in  tui-n  instructing  the  leaderaliip 
under  siirli  urgiini/.alion  to  act  for  the  majority  of  the  inembei-ship. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  instruction,  t'lieii,  aimes  from  below 
iiislcad  i>f  above? 

Mr.  KiT/(iKiiAi.ii.  It  comes  fmm  the  majority. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  In  Hie  other  union  do  you  have  the 
theory  of  following  the  leader,  without  consul)  ing  the  majority  of  the 
meiiilK-rs? 

Ml'.  Fir/oHtALi),  You  mean  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.? 

.Seiialoi- Thomas  of  Uluh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vnv.ov.KMit.  The  A.  F.  of  ]j.  credo  usually  «»iiies  from  ihe  (op 
down.  In  ntlier  woi'ds,  a  vast  majoi'ity  has  been  ruled  by  ii  very 
small  minorily. 

Seniilor  Thomas  of  Utah.  Since  your  particular  objection  is  to 
mediation  us  it.  is  conducted  by  the  national^  railway  organization — 
i  have  forgotten  its  particular  name 

Tlie  C:haihma.n.  The  Kaiii-<Hid  Mediation  Board. 
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Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  Railroad  Mediation  Board.  How 
do  they  get  opinions  among  the  railway  laboring  men? 

Mr.  FrrzQEHALD.  How  do  railway  men  get  their  opinion? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Yes.    How  do  they  assert  their  opinion? 

Mr,  FiTZGERAUj.  I  do  not  suppose  they  have  very  much  to  say 
about  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Do  you  tliink  that  is  a  matter  of  follow- 
ing leaders  entirely  in  the  four  great  brotherhoods? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No.  I  believe  it  is  merely  a  case  of  where  they 
are  in  subjection  due  to  Sfflnething  that  has  been  imposed  on  them. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Do  you  really  believe  that? 

Mr.  FrrzGEEALD.  I  certainly  ao,  Senator,  There  is  no  use  lying 
about  it. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  So  far  as  the  four  big  brotherhoods  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  rank  and  file  in  those 
brotherhoods  to  express  their  will  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgebaij>.  There  cannot  be  when  they  have  this  compulsory 
mediation. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Has  the  right  to  strike  been  taken  away 
from  railway  employees? 

Mr.  FiTZGEBALD.  It  has. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  In  what  way  ?  ^    ■ 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  By  the  act  itself. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Since  when?  What  provision  of  the  act 
takes  away  from  them  the  right  to  strike  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  All  matters  concerning  the  brotherhoods  must  first 
be  submitted  to  arbitration,  from  one  board  to  another,  and  then  it 
goes  on  for  2  or  3  or  4  months,  and  then,  of  course,  it  is  probably 
forgotten  by  that  time. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Has  it  been  successful  in  accomplishing 
its  purposes  for  the  laboring  men? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  FiTZGEHALD.   No, 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Has  the  pay  gone  up  since  the  act  came 
into  existence,  and  have  there  been  better  hours  and  better  working 
conditions  established? 

Mr,  Fitzgerald.  No.  I  would  not  commit  myself  on  that,  Sena- 
tor.   I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Have  you  better  discipline?  Is  labor 
better  disciplined  by  its  own  efforts? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Well,  I  imagine  the  discipline  is  really  what  it 
should  he. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,     That  would  be  one  of  the  aims  of  your 
rank  and  file,  ultimately,  would  it  not,  to  bring  about  self -discipline  ? 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Absolutely,     That  is  what  we  are  striving  for, 
and  that  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Another  witness,  Jn  objecting  to  media- 
tion provisions  in  this  law,  objected  to  them  only  for  the  present. 
He  did  not  take  a  stand  against  mediation  as  such,  but  he  objected  at 
the  present  time,  while  this  interunion  war  is  going  on,  and  these 
interunion  difficulties. 
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Mr.  FiT/OBiiALD.  I  imajiritifl  that  tlmt  witnesa  liad  in  mind  some 
parliculnr  tym  of  niediatiou  which  the  unioiie  will  inaugurate  them- 
st-lvcH  aftur  liannDiiy  has  been  (■stftblishud  in  tlio  labor  movement. 
I  imafririe  that  was  the  ntasun  for  his  stand. 

ScuiiitDr  TnoMAH  of  Utah.  You  miy,  tlHmfih,  that  your  committee, 
meetiiifj;  with  th«  mnployer,  Iiub  such  relations?  Thoy  sm-ely  use  the 
tliciory  of  iiK-diatiiin,  do  tlioy  notj  in  comirijt  to  their  conclusions  1 

Mr.  Vi'v/AiKKMA).  Yiw.  Iliit  this  is  so  iiuicli  aiiickor  than  mediation 
action  would  lie.  For  instuncct,  oh  I  have  miiii,  on  a  coii)>le  of  occa- 
sioim  nixler  tiin  Kailway  Labor  Act,  it  has  drafted  out  over  a  )>eriod 
of  liiiK^;  and  then  tiie  tiai-tioH  who  arc  concerned  in  thi>  dispute  are 
dismisted  with  it,  niid  tliey  lose  faith  in  the  wliole  thin(i;,  itself. 

Sttnator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Hut  is  there  not  just  as  ifi-eat  a  weakness 
in  this  <iui(',k  acti<Hi  as  there  would  be  in  slow  octionr 
Mr.  I<  ir/OBitAiJ).  I  do  not  think  so. 
Si'iititor  TnoMAH  of  Utah.  You  do  not  think  wt 
Mr.  KiTKOKiiAU).  No;  I  do  not,  Senafiir.  For  iiisliuico,  lot  nw  cite 
an  t'.\aiii[)lis  in  Ihiw  niann(M-:  A  voswcl  (roinen  in  today,  an<l  thiMt-  is  a 
dispiito.  Hay,  aliout  Id  honrs'  oviTlirmi  for  a  rcrtain  tyiie  of  work. 
Tim  ofliciiil  rciircsciitinfr  that  particular  company  that  iipi-rab'H  that 
vessel  di.siiiiti's  lluit  ovcrtiiin'.  The  i)atrol  ninii  down  there,  who  rep- 
resents llmt  union,  chiiikiI  adjudiciite  it,  due  to  llic  Htniid  taken  by 
the  "pcralor  of  the  vchscI;  and  tJK'n  il  in  sulmiitted  to  llie  port  coni- 
uiitli'i'.  And  then  we  call  a  nii'otiiiK;  and  within  Sit  hours  (he  niwit- 
injr  is  arnui^cd.  We  wit  down  and  discuss  it,  an<l  iron  tlic  dilferenees 
(lul.  And  111  the  event  that  the  dispute  is  really  <'ovei'e<l  in  the 
afri'eeiu<'nl.  signed  iK-tween  (lie  eui]>li)yer  and  the  {'niplovees,  tliero  is 
no  reiisoii  in  (lie  world  wliy  it  ciinriiit  l)e  slrain!it<^ned  out  in  5  or  6 
hours  bi'l'oi'e  (he  por(.  couiiiiitlei'. 

Seiiiit'or  'I'lioMAs  of  Utah.  What  if  the  coniinitle«  repreM'niiiiK  Ihe 
workers  liises'f 

Mr.  Fi'r/<u:uAi.i>.  Well,  we  argue  on  the.  merits  of  the  man's  claim, 
you  see. 

Senator  Thomas  of  TTtali,  Yes, 

Mr.  FiTzoi';nAi,r).  And  in  our  opinion,  if  we  think  the  man's  merits 
are  good,  we  s(aiid  on  it;  and  the  employer  then  lias  (o  give  uh  his 
side.  And  in  (lie  event  we  cannot  agree,  then  we  hand  it  to  a  referee. 
Tlie  CiiAdiMAN.  How  many  of  tliosii  referee  cases  do  you  have? 
What  i>ro])orlion  of  tlie  nunilier  of  dispute's  are  thosn  n'feree  cases? 
Mr.  ViTz<iKHAi.».  Ill  San  Fiaiieisco  wu  have  only  had  one,  so  far, 
under  (his  paiiiciilar  set-up. 

The  CiiAinMAN,  In  how  long  a  time  is  that? 

Mr,  Fnv.iiKitAi.n.  That  is  in  a  year  and  a  half's  (ime  now.  That 
was  with  the  H(enm  schotmer  operators,  Mr.  Kalpli  M.  Myers.  A 
dispii(e  came  up  as  U>  (he  interprela(ion  of  a  eerlnin  clause  in  the 
Hgreeiueiil.  ri'garding  the  seding  of  sea  watches  and  deiinrture  of  the 
ves,seis  on  liuil  parlii'iiliir  day,  and  rale  of  payment  oi  (ivertiiiie  for 
tilling  winches.  The  union  contended  one  way,  and  tiie  o])prators 
c<m(en(led  the  other  way;  anil  we  arrived  at  a  deadlock  on  it.  So  we 
sulniiit(ed  i(  (o  a  third  party,  a  Mr.  Pickinson,  who  han<led  down  a 
decision  on  it. 

The  CiiAMiMAN.  Wlio  was  ho? 

Mr,  FiTzoKiiAi.1).  I  think  he  is  some  professor  in  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, or  something. 
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The  Chaibman.  But  not  associated  with  shipping! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  not  associated  with  shipping  or  with  the 
union  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  him  ? 

Mr,  Fitzgerald.  No;  the  man  seemed  to  be  acceptable  to  the  em- 
ployer and  to  the  union ;  and  his  decision  was  final  and  binding,  and 
we  went  along  on  that  deciaion.  It  was  handed  down  in  writing 
by  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  are  pretty  well  feeling  your  way, 
are  you  not,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ?  You  realize  all  these  things  are  more 
or  less  experimental,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  As  far  as  port  committee  set-ups  in  respect  to 
the  marine  firemen's  organization,  it  is  something  new. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Ltah,  Or  are  you  following  some  plan  that  has 
been  tried  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  Fitzgekald.  ^o;'I"do  not  know  of  any  plan,  I  heard  Harry 
Lundeberg  say  he  had  it  in  1921  and  1922,  but  I  did  not  know  it, 
and  we  never  had  it  in  connection  with  the  marine  firemen,  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think  you  are  making  progress? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  I  do;  yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Are  you  making  progress  for  the  indus- 
try— and  by  "the  industry"  I  mean  the  welfare  of  everyone  connected 
with  it.    Are  you  going  to  make  it  stronger? 

Mr.  FiTzGEKALD,  Oi  couise,  Senator,  I  may  be  of  a  suspicious 
nature,  and  probably  do  not  wholly  trust  the  actions  of  the  ship  oper- 
ators at  some  times,  especially  in  view  of  some  legislation  they  would 
like  to  have  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  legislation  that  has  been  handed 
to  me  to  present  here,  by  the  diiferent  departments,  lias  been  set  up 
by  the  ship  operators? 

Mr.  FiTZGERAio,  No;  but  they  would  like  to  make  an  impression 
upon  Congress  for  the  necessity  of  such  legislation,  and  they  have 
ways  and  means  of  doing  it,  I  have  come  in  contact  with  them. 
Senator,  and  I  know  what  they  do  at  times. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think  the  Railway  Mediation 
Board  was  set  up  at  the  request  of  railway  operators? 

Mr,  Fitzgerald,  No;  I  would  not  say  that,  Senator,  I  do  not 
know  who  was  responsible  for  setting  it  up.  I  know  why  it  was 
set  up. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  It  has  always  been  interpreted  as  some- 
thiiig  for  the  benefit  of  railway  labor,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  FiTzoBRAio.  Not  always;  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  never 
contended  that  it  was  something  for  the  benefit  of  us. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.    That  is,  now? 

Mr.  FiTzoEHALD,  Yes;  that  is  now.  But  it  has  been  the  same  ever 
since  it  has  been  set  up. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  But  you  did  not  oppose  the  setting  up 
of  the  railway  mediation  system,  did  you?  Your  people  were  not 
opposed  to  that  principle,  were  they,  and  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  had  no  right  to  oppose  it,  because  it  did  not 
affect  us. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  But  you  aie  American  citizens. 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  we  did  not  oppose  it  at  tlie  time.  Of  course, 
it  was  something  new,  and  we  thought  it  might  have  been  workable 
in  the  interests  of  the  workers.  But  we  have  subsequently  learned 
that  it  is  not. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.    It  was  assumed  by  another  witness 

and  that  is  why  I  am  asking  this  question,  in  order  to  get  the  con- 
nection with  the  testimony — that  after  your  organization  has  become 
effective  and  after  you  are  all  working,  then,  of  course,  there  will  be 
a  place  for  mediation  on  that  score,  squarely  as  you  have  it  in  the 
railways. 

Mr.  FrrzQERAij>.  Not  enacted  into  law.  We  think  we  can  set  up  a 
fair  type  of  mediation  between  the  employer  and  employees  without 
going  to  the  extent  of  enacting  it  into  law. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think  you  can  take  care  of  the 
public  interests? 

Mr,  FiTZGEEALo,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Then  you  are  in  complete  disagreement 
with  the  mayor  of  Portland  on  thatj  are  you? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Of  course  I  disagree  with  the  mayor,  Mayor 
Carson — on  a  good  many  of  his  statements.  I  should  like  to  cite 
a  little  incident  wherein  I  sent  six  men  up  to  Portland,  to  relieve  a 
situation  that  existed  up  there  last  fall.  I  sent  the  men  up  there 
from  San  Francisco  headquarters,  just  because  there  was  a  minor 
insurrection  in  my  own  organization,  and  the  agent  up  there  did 
not  supply  the  crew  to  the  vessel. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Would  it  be  hard  to  show  your  organi- 
zation the  theory  of  public  interest  in  these  things? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  instruct 
them. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  your  members  ever  ask  you  con- 
cerning whether  certain  matters  are  in  the  public  interest,  or  do  they 
say  "it  is  our  interest?" 

Mr.  FnzoERALD.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  instruct  the 
men  along  the  lines  of  public  interest. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  that  developing  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  our  purpose  to  instruct  the  men  along  such 
lines,  in  our  membership.    Of  course,  I  ara  vitally  interested,  myself. 

(Following  a  pause :) 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  now? 

Mr.  FrrzoEKAij).  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  sir.    Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Fitzgerald  submitted  the  following  for  inclusion  in  the 
record :) 


JANCARY  7.  1838. 

Q.  When  did  ship  strike  rocks?— A.  A  llltle  after  12  midnight. 

Q.  Was  there  an.v  daugerV — A.  PHsseiigers  all  on  deck,  slilp  restiag  on  beacb; 
nothing  to  get  excited  alwiit.  Boats  were  lowered  lu  the  niomlug,  taken  safely 
ashore ;  told  lo  go  to  bed,  and  served  them  coffee ;  most  of  crew  up  all  night. 

Q.  During  this  time,  did  you  see  members  dritikingV — A.  No. 

<J.  No  drinking  while  crew  wjis  on  board? — -A,  No,     Not  b.v  crew. 

Q,  Not  while  passengers  were  being  taken  off  ship? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Passengers  were  landed  safely  ou  bench? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  make  a  statement  regarding  men  breaking  into  bar, — A.  Absolutely 
not  true. 
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Q.  E.  C.  Bitzer  made  statement,  taken  from  Hauila  Bulletin  of  December  16, 
"Shortly  after  the  Hoover  struck,  members  of  the  crew  broke  into  the  bar  and 
into  the  ship's  storeroom,  stole  liquor  and  food  and  blankets  as  well."  What 
la  your  statement  regarding  that? — A.  There  was  no  necessity  to  break  into  bar 
and  ship's  storeroom,  as  there  was  plenty  aboard,  and  they  were  sending  stores 
ashure  continually. 

Q.  Was  there  any  Injuries  to  passengers  because  of  drunkenness. — A.  Impos- 
sible to  land  them  all  without  a  Bingle  injury  to  any  of  them  If  anylMd?  had 
been  drtmk. 

Q.  Regarding  the  men  molesting  the  women  and  breaking  into  tbeir  quarters? 
This  applying  to  stewards'  department. — A.  This  was  meant  to  apply  to  all 
departments.  There  were  so  many  men  standing  around  soaking  wet  and  dead 
on  their  feet  it  was  impossible.  Ttiere  was  no  lighting  system  and  when  the 
last  two  boatloads  came  ashore  the  men  wandered  up  into  the  camp  looking 
for  a  place  to  rest,  and  naturally  opened  the  first  door  they  came  to.  The 
passengers  were  in  one  place,  not  exactly  a  passengers'  room,  guarded  by  one 
of  the  ship's  oBBcers,  acJd  when  the  men  stumbled  in  there,  they  were  told  by  the 
officer  wliere  they  were  supposed  to  stay.  Passengers  were  the  ouly  oues  In 
Sheltered  quarters. 

Q.  Were  the  passengers  given  sufficient  necessities? — A.  Passengers  were 
given  all  the  blankets  and  everything  they  needed,  although  they  were  soaked 
with  fuel  oil. 

Q.  Everything  covered  with  fuel  oil? — A.  Yes;  that  Is  where  quite  a  lot  of  the 
food  got  to. 

Q.  Please  make  a  statement  of  all  this  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  and 
from  ^our  observation. — A.  It  is  absolutely  untrue.  Three  people,  Bitzer,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Salmon  accountable  for  most  of  these  statements.  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  Mrs.  Salmon  two  little  old-fashioned  women  who  expected  all  the  comforts 
of  home,  and  Bitzer  a  "stuffed  ^hlrt."  Might  have  seen  some  seamen  staggering 
and  thought  them  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  If  they  were  singing,  all 
the  more  credit  to  them,  even  though  it  was  Hail,  HaU,  the  Gang's  All  Here, 
What  the  He'U  do  We  CareV  It  was  said  seamen  cast  off  aU  discipline.  There 
was  no  need  for  discipline  so  there  was  no  discipline  to  cast  off. 

Q.  The  stewards'  department  took  care  of  the  passengers  on  the  beach  and 
served  tbem? — A.  Yes;  but  they  couldn't  serve  them  because  there  was  only 
an  earthen  stove  and  you  could  put  on  only  one  pot  and  that  was  the  only 
stove  you  could  use.  The  best  thli^  you  could  get  was  coHee  and  hardtack. 
No  facilities  to  cook  meat.  Sea  very  rough ;  they  couldn't  get  back  to  the  ship, 
although  boats  were  going  to  and  fro  all  the  time  and  part  of  the  crew  had 
stayed  on  the  ship. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  beach?  Rather,  how  long  were  the  passengers 
on  the  beach? — A.  Left  the  third  day,  on  the  MeKinley. 

Q.  Were  all  removed  on  tliat  third  day? — A.  Tes;  with  the  exception  of  all  of 
the  crew  the  Pierce  picked  up  from  the  beach  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
the  lee  side,  because  the  sea  where  the  ship  was  grounded  was  so  heavy,  and 
then  transferred  them  to  the  MoKivley  in  Hong  Kong  4  days  later.  Biteer 
made  a  reference  and  said  i  "Crew  dismally  failed  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of 
the  sea,  and  acted  like  a  patiic-strickcn  mob,  and  were  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help  in  the  work  of  abandoning  ship."  He  should  be  asked  how  he  got 
ashore  in  one  piece  with  all  hia  ba^age. 

Q.  How  much  baggage  did  the  crew  get?— A.  About  35  percent  of  the  crew  got 
their  baggage  ashore. 

Q.  How  many  men  of  our  department  were  left  on  board? — A.  Left  13. 

Q.  Voluntary  crew?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  The  cblef  steward  was  left? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  cook  was  left? — A.  One  of  the  crew  cooks  was  left.  Bitzer  made  a 
statement ;  "Once  ashore  the  crew  was  entirely  insubordinate,  while  the  passen- 
gers of  the  Hoover  were  forced  to  subsist  on  scanty  food,  one  meal  a  day  in 
the  case  of  many,  the  crew  ate  the  best  of  food  from  the  stores  of  the  ship,  slept 
In  comfort  under  blankets  and  consoled  themselves  with  plenty  of  liquor." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  Insubordinate  about.  As  many  as  possible  were 
trying  to  cook  meals.  We  had  one  meal  a  day.  Some  men  worked  from  12  to 
18  hours  a  day.  The  crew  ate  the  best  of  food,  that  Is,  what  was  left  after  the 
passengers  had  eaten,  as  any  that  came  ashore  was  given  to  them  (the  passen- 
gers) and  when  they  were  through  the  crew  got  what  was  left.  The  passen- 
gers slept  in  comfort  while  tbe  crew  slept  on  cement  on  board  doors  on  porches. 

Q.  Raining  down  there  then?— A.  Tes. 
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Plenty  of  liquor  was  CM>nsumed  by  passengers.  The  physician  was  kept  busy 
all  night  with  passengers  being  drunk.  There  is  a  list  of  12  passengers  that 
were  drunli:  all  the  time  they  were  on  the  island.  Of  all  the  people  who  made 
the  complaints  none  were  what  you  could  call  really  reliable  people.  Of  those 
who  would  really  count,  were  four  people ;  Mr.  Hugo  Miller,  of  Manila,  Mr. 
William  Zeitlen,  stock  broker  in  Manila,  Mr.  Beck,  department  store  owner  In 
Manila,  ami  Mrs.  Beck. 

All  disputed  statements  that  were  made  by  the  complaining  passengers.  Said 
they  did  not  see  any  drunkeness  among  the  crew  and  under  the  circumstances 
they  seemed  to  think  they  were  treated  as  best  as  they  could  possibly  be 
treated. 

Subscribed  and  swora  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January,  1938. 

IsBAL]  Anne  F.  Hasly, 

Notary  Public: 

My  conunission  expires  October  8,  1939. 

8am  Cohn. 
Frank    Behus. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  LAWRENSON,  MEMBER  OF  TBE  EXECUTIVE 
DISTEICT  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  MARITIME  UNION;  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
MARITIME  UNION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  wants 
to  testify,  because  he  has  to  get  back  to  New  York. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Please  give  your  name  and  address  and 
what  you  represent. 

Mr.  LiAivRENSON,  My  name  is  Jack  Lawrenson,  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive district  committee  of  the  National  Maritime  Union  chairman 
of  the  negotiations  committee  for  the  National  Maritime  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  speaking  for  my 
own  organization  and  for  maritime  workers  generally,  I  think  we 
have  to  approach  this  problem  fundamentally  from  the  viewpoint  of 
considering  just  where  do  the  trade-unions  stand  in  labor  relations 
with  trade  in  industry.  I  think  our  approach  must  be  based  on  the 
experience  of  other  nations. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  an  American  ? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  No  ;  I  am  Irish — an  American  citizen. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  an  American  citizen  i 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Yes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  were  bom  in  Ireland? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Yes;  I  was  bom  in  Ireland. 

As  outstanding  examples,  we  have  Australasia,  including  both  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  in  particular  we  have  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  where  trade-unions  have  been  accepted  for  countless  years 
and  have  played  a  major  role  in  the  stabilization  of  industries,  where 
the  trade-unions  have  been  free  from  governmental  interference  and, 
of  their  oivn  accord,  have  helped  and  nave  established  peaceful  rela- 
tions in  industry.  I  think  the  same  thing  can  be  established  in  the 
United  States,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  employers  in  all  the 
industries  accept  this  point  of  view,  which  is  a  civilized  point  of  view 
and  one  which  sooner  or  later  practically  every  country  in  the  world 
will  be  forced  to  adopt. 

In  the  maritime  industry  in  particular,  organization  of  sentiment 
has  been  growing  among  American  woTkers  for  the  past  20  years. 
The  Intemation^  Seamen's  Union  prior  to  1921  had  considerable 
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strengtJi.  At  that  time  the  American  merchant  marine  was  operat- 
ing and  owned  by  the  United  States  Government,  througn  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  relationship  established  there 
was  quite  peaceful ;  good  conditions  were  obtained,  and  fairly  decent 
w^es.  Tliis  relationship  continued  up  until  the  1921  strike,  and 
following  that  depression. 

Then  came  a  long  period  of  hard  j"ears,  that  we  seamen  refer  to, 
when  wages  went  down  to  as  low  as  ^0  a  month,  and  with  numerous 
instances  where  the  companies  were  paying  nothing,  where  men  were 
being  carried  simply  for  their  food — and  rotten  food,  at  that —  and 
were  being  signed  on  as  "workaways,"  and  then  were  being  hired 
through  disreputable  places,  and  no  attention  was  paid.  IVlaritime 
conditions  generally  were  ignored,  both  by  the  Government  and  by 
the  public  themselves,  and  the  public  was  never  aroused  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  industry. 

Following  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  interest  in  the  industry  revived.  Un- 
fortunately, the  International  Seamen's  Union  had  considerable 
strength  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and  through  the  N.  R.  A, 
and  dealings  with  the  shipowners^  in  which  the  seamen  had  no  in- 
terest wliatever,  they,  the  International  Seamen's  Union,  were  chosen 
as  the  official  spokesmen  for  the  seamen. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  claim  that  mediation  is  required  because 
of  the  unrest  in  the  industry  and  the  many  instances  of  bad  discipline 
and  instances  of  insubordination,  and  the  numerous  strikes.     But 


apparently  no  thought  lias  been  given  to  the  causes  for  these  strikes 
and  the  reasons  why  they  came  about,  in  the  first  place.  Those  con- 
ditions responsible  for  the  strikes  were  primarily  intolerable  con- 
ditions, conditions  that  were  fostered  and  kept  in  existence  by  men 
who  undoubtedly  were  unscrupulous,  who  were  proven  by  tlie  Black 
committee  to  be  plundering  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  tune  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  who  were  not  operating  the  ships  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  Today,  these  same  men 
are  asking  that  this  legislation  be  passed. 

The  Chairman.  What  men  are  asking  that  the  legislation  be 
passed? 

Mr.  Lawbbnson,  The  shipping  companies,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman,  Is  this  bill  originated  by  the  shipping  companies? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  I  do  not  presume  so ;  but  I  know  tnat  the  snipping 
companies  are  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  are  asking  that  it  be 


The  Chairman.  Not  many  of  them. 

Mr.  L.\wbenson.  Those  who  have  appeared  heie  have. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  tlieni  were  ajgainst  it.  So  far  as  I  Imow, 
this  legislation  is  not  favored  by  the  shipping  companies,  unless  the 
Maritime  Commission  is  the  agent  of  the  shipowners.    Is  it  ? 

Mr,  Lawrenson.  We  do  not  feel  so ;  we  feel  tliat  the  shipowners 
have  testified  and  asked  for  the  passage  of  the  mediation  clauses  ia 
this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  that? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Particularly  as  it  affects  maritime  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  other  phases  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Lawbxnsok.  Agreements  were  signed  by  the  International 
Seamen's  Union  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  the  spokesman  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  seamen  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts— 
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agreements  which  were  not  written  by  the  seamen  and  did  not  im- 
prove working  and  living  conditions,  and  hardly  improved  wages,  or, 
rather,  raised  them  verj'  little.  The  members  of  the  unions,  feeling 
they  were  not  getting  a  just  deal,  consequently  had  to  strike  back. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  shipping  companies  entered  into 
these  agreements  knowingly,  and  knowing  that  the  seamen  had  little 
or  no  voice  regarding  them.  No  answers  were  given,  and  conse- 
quently the  strikes  in  1936  and  1937. 

Since  that  time  the  men  have  set  up  their  own  organization,  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  namely  the  National  Maritime  Union.  This 
union  is  now  legally  constituted,  and  the  men  have  adopted  their  own 
constitution,  on  the  largest  referendum  ever  conducted  among  mari- 
time workers,  to  the  tune  of  nearly  25,000  votes  in  the  2-months' 
referendum.  The  union  officials  are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
elected  by  that  same  referendum,  too. 

This  union  is  now  in  the  process  of  signing  various  agreements  with 
the  vanous  shipping  companies.  The  union  is  committed  to  the 
point  of  view  that  the  industry  needs  stabilization,  and  is  also  com- 
mitted to  the  view  that  the  workers  in  the  industry  have  just  as 
much  at  stake  as  the  operators  of  the  ships,  and  also  that  the  workers 
have  something  coming  to  them—decent  standards  of  living  and 
working,  comparable  to  what  it  costs  to  live. 

Comparisons  have  been  made  here  between  wages  paid  on  Ameri- 
can ships  and  those  paid  on  foreign  vessels.  As  a  sailor  who  has 
sailed  on  the  merchant  ships  of  two  nations,  I  can  testify  that  the 
difference  is  very  little.  On  Dutch  ships  the  wage  differential,  even 
now,  is  vei'y  little.  The  Dutch  seamen's  wages,  in  terms  of  living 
costs,  are  even  higher  than  those  of  American  seamen.  It  has  been 
said  that  wages  are  even  higher  on  Australian  ships,  and  living  condi- 
tions much  superior. 

British  ships  have  been  held  up  as  examples  of  lower  wages.  It 
has  also  been  asked,  "Why  are  not  these  decent  working  conditions 
provided  by  law?" 

Britisli  vessels  have  always  carried  almost  double  the  number  of 
men  in  their  crews.  American  seamen  are  forced  to  work  when  the 
rules  of  other  nations  forbid  it ;  men  come  on  the  night  watches,  after 
day  work.  The  foreign  seamen  are  forbidden  to  work,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  standing  wheel  watches  and  taking  care  of  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  the  ships. 

In  the  American  ships,  these  things  relating  to  safety  and  to  the 
proper  handling  and  operation  of  the  ships  have  been  ignored,  and 
the  men  have  been  abused  and  forced  to  work  at  night ;  and  lookouts 
have  not  been  set.  Tliese  abuses  have  continued ;  and  the  American 
seamen  have,  through  their  union,  come  into  the  pictui-e — led  by  sea- 
men and  made  up  of  seamen  who  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  sta- 
bilize the  industry  on  a  basis  of  a  mutual  understanding  between  the 
ship  operators  and  the  unions  themselves.  We  feel  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

In  tlie  unions  of  today  there  are  no  charlatans,  tliere  are  no  profes- 
sional mountebanks  or  piofessional  labor  leadei-s.  Thei'  are  men 
whose  lives  are  definitely  woven  into  the  industry  and  who  want  to 
stabilize  it,  and  who  can  do  that  if  they  are  left  alone. 

In  the  record  thus  far  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  National 
Maritime  Union  and  its  alleged  communistic  leadersliip.     Statements; 
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have  been  made  that  the  men  in  the  National  Maritime  Union  are  not 
seamen.  Joseph  Curran  has  been  a  seaman  for  nearly  16  years,  active 
on  American  vessels.  Joseph  Myers  has  been  an  active  seaman  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Frank  Jones,  of  the  stewards'  division,  has 
been  at  sea  4  years;  Moe  Byne  has  been  a  member  of  the  union  for 
20  years;  Gelthwin  Ryan  has  been  at  sea  nearly  20  years;  and  Ralph 
Evans  has  been  going  to  sea  since  1921,  actively  up  until  a  year  and 
a  half  ago. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Have  you  always  served  on  the  American 
merchant  ships? 

Mr.  La^vrenbon.  Since  1924.  Prior  to  that  time  I  served  in  the 
British  merchant  service. 

Those  are  the  men  in  the  leadership  of  the  new  National  Maritime 
Union. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Are  any  of  these  men  Communists? 
Mr.  Lawkenson.  Not  that  we  know  of.  Our  Constitution  guaran- 
tees political  and  relifiious  freedom.  We  are  not  the  slightest  bit 
concerned  with  the  political  or  religious  beliefs  of  any  of  our  mem- 
bers. All  we  ask  is  that  they  be  members  of  the  industry  to  which 
the  union  belongs ;  that  entitles  them  to  membership  in  our  organi- 
zation. 

Some  statements  have  been  made  in  the  record  from  time  to  time 
regarding  the  lack  of  discipline  on  the  ships.  Criticism  has  been 
made  of  uie  rotary  sysfeni  of  shipping  men,  and  a  tremendous  amount 
of  misstatement  and  misunderstanding  has  been  entertained  here  as 
to  just  what  the  rotary  system  stands  for  in  the  tmion  halls.  Nothing 
has  been  said  of  the  background  and  of  the  former  systems,  of  the 
way  the  shipowners  for  countless  years  have  been  hiring  their  people ; 
nothing  has  been  said  of  the  fact  that  for  years  and  years  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  ^ive  some  sort  of  proper  conditions  in  the  places 
■where  seamen  are  hired.  Practically  all  the  shipping  companies  used 
one  person  as  an  employment  manager. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utali,     Before  you  leave  that  subject,  let  me 
ask  you  if  you  have  heard  the  testimony  regarding  the  eighty-odd 
changes  on  one  boat. 
Mr.  Lawkenson,  Tes. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  that  possible  under  the  rules  of  the 
hiring  halls? 

Mr.  IJAWRENSON.  The  seaman  is  free  to  leave  his  employment  when 
articles  are  terminated,  or  on  coastwise  voyages  when  the  ship  touches 
one  American  point  fi-om  another.  That  is  the  law.  The  reason  why 
the  turn-over  is  so  large  isnot  that  the  seamen  wish  to  quit  their  jobs; 
but  conditions  are  so  bad  on  vessels  that  sometimes  you  ship  in  a 
hurry,  and  the  ship  sails,  and  you  are  only  too  glad  to  leave  at  the 
first  port  touched  in  the  United  States.  On  foreign  voyages,  perforce 
you  must  make  the  round-trip  voyage. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  know  about  the  case  where  the 
testimony  was  given  about  the  eighty-odd  changes  in  the  crew? 
Mr.  Lawrenson.  Dealing  with  what,  sir? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Dealing  with  approximately  80  changes 
between  ports. 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

To  continue  with  the  subject  of  the  method  of  the  shipowners  for 
firing :  They  had  private  employment  agencies,  who  in  most  cases 
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wpi-o  ill  leiifino  with  "(■nin|)s"  iitkI  iHianliiifr-liiiiisc  iiuiHters,  The  usual 
iti»th(nl  wits  to  f(ir('(>  n  siwiiaii  to  pay  '2  wci^ks'  nK)iti  rent.  And  thim, 
when  1  or  '^  (hiys  worn  up,  hu  was  ship)XHl  out  on  i\w  vesHel,  and  the 
Ixiardin^-hiinsc  inastcr  kt>pt.  (lie  wnl,  despite  the  fact  Diat  )iuti<li'eds 
of  men  were  waitiiiii  outside — fixHjiieiitly  in  winlPrlinie — waitinjt  for 
johs.  In  Ihe  Soulh  they  did  not  niiiintain  thestt  themselves;  they  went 
to  'Vnnip  joints"  aK'ii'K  nnd  liiinses  of  ill  repnte,  iin<l  pic1<e<l  up  any 
|H>rs(>n  on  (he  wiilei'front;  tliey  were  nut  Ihe  sliglilest  hit  aHiceriied 
whether  tlie  men  weiv  comimtent  (»r  n<it,  whetlier  Ihe  men  were  Rood 
nml  loyal  pm)>loyeeH.  This  was  tlie  method  they  used  of  manninjx  the 
flliipa  for  years,  and  iiotliiufi' was  done  about  it.  It  is  the  unions  who 
have  eorivcted  llie.so  conditions;  it  is  the  unions  who  nnilte  certuin 
that  eonipeU'Ut  seiunen  p;et  alioard  tlie  ships  twhiy. 

In  the  iieffoliatioiis,  it  has  been  statwl  iiere  tluit  tlie  unitms  have 
attem]ite<l  to  break  down  the  loyalty  lietweeii  the  enij)loye<^  and  the 
employer,  on  sliipboanl.  As  chairman  of  the  neficitiatioiis  eonunittee, 
I  iKilieve  I  am  in  a  position  Ut  discuss  (lint  pcMUI.  We  liave  urjj;ea 
on  the  Americiin  Hhip<iwnerH'  Association:  "If  you  wish  seamen  to 
remain  in  your  employ  coiislniitly,  tho  einployinent  wi(li  your  com- 
pany has  to  lie  made  sii(1icieii()y  aid-active,  as  it  is  in  other  companies 
in  slioi'c  iiuliislries,"  We  have  iiryed  thein  to  efllnlilish  (he  vacation 
i)riiu'iple,  yearly,  with  pay,  wlietf.  a  iimn,  inslead  of  standing  24 
Iioiirs  a  day  on  (he  vessel,  year  afler  year,  mondi  after  inoiith,  after 
Si  years  of  service  may  he  ^iveii  2  weeks'  vacation  wiili  full  pay.  Ajuf. 
ill  (his  way  yon  tire  t:4'i'taiii  of  men  remaining;  on  the  sliips  roi',Aj1o)u;' 
lime;  aiid'the  (urn-over  in  lalH.r  is  eul  down.  We  have  urjieii.tjfii* 
on  most  of  the  coiupaiiii's.  but  thus  far  it  liiis  not  Ihhmi  ajtrei'd  to,  with 
the  exception  of  Ihe  llliick  l)iumi)ii(l  aurwinent.  ',j. 

We  have  also  urfied  Ijial  other  ihinmH  lie  done  for  (he  crews  on  t^ip 
shijis,  in  order  that  (he  men  iiiav  slay  in  emplovnieji(.  If  (he  Ulilona 
are  uryiny  llicse  lhin;iw  ii>  ihe  shipowners  ami  have  me(  wi(h  no  re- 
s)Kmse,  then  where  in  ihe  record  can  it  lie  alle^fed  with  truth  that  (lie 
unions  aiv  endcavoriiij^  lo  lireak  thiwn  the  loyalty  U'lween  tlie  em- 
ployers and  empliiytHisJ  , 
In  lliis  coMtieclion,  we  have  (he  a{rri'<'iiieiit  wi(h  the  lllack  Diamoml 
Lines  and  also  (he  af^nHinient  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co,  of  New 
Jersey,  enabling  approximately  1(1,000  men  to  have  waye  increases  up 
to  $5  R  month  for  all  of  the  unlicensed  persmuiel.  The  agivemeiit 
with  the  Hiaiidard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  lias  exactly  Ihe  same  arhi- 
tratioii  clause  wliieli  the  Black  Diamond  acreement  has,  allows  for 
(lie  selllement  of  dispiiles  in  peaceful  and  amicable  fasliion,  and 
twtablishes  a  i\  weeks  vacalion  with  full  pay,  annually,  for  every 
Heanian  who  remains  in  I  he  employ  of  the  company.  Does  that  ivconl 
make  it  appear  thai  (he  unions  are  tryinft  to  disrupt  tlie  operations 
of  tlie  conipanv  and  to  break  down  the  loyalty  existiiiK  betwiu'.n  tha 
company  and  (lie  seamen  who  stay  with  the  vesseh 

Our  ajrnieineii(,s  sjieak  for  tlie'msehes.  Wo  feel  that  if  a  t^llance 
is  given  for  the  signing  of  these  agi-eenients,  then  ix^iu'f  fill  i-i«lation- 
shiiis  Initwrtm  the  two  groups  can  and  will  bo  established. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  That  is  your  chief  reason  for  being  op- 
posed to  (he  mediation  part  of  the  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lawhunwin.  ('hiefly.  Because  we  believe  tliis  is  more  work- 
able. 

Senator  Thouas  of  Utah.  You  want  to  see  if  the  ezperiments  you 
are  trying  will  work  ? 
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Mr.  Lawrenson.  That,  and  because  it  is  more  in  the  American 
spirit  of  things. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Did  you  have  trouble  in  getting  these 
agreements  brought  into  force  ? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  The  negotiations  extended  over  a  period  of  2 
months,  with  the  tanker  companies. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Wlio  negotiated  for  you  ?  Did  your 
own  representatives  negotiate  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Myself,  together  with  two  others,  negotiated  for 
tlie  unions. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  others? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  One  from  the  deck  and  one  from  the  stewards' 
department. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  other  two? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Lewis  A.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  You  did  not  call  on  a  third  party  to  take 
care  of  your  interests? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  We  did  not  require  a  third  party ;  tlie  agreement 
was  directly  between  the  union  and  the  ship  operators. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Who  represented  the  ojsei-ators? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Captain  Gavott,  for  the  Mallory  Lines;  Captain 
Miithieson,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Shipping  Co. ;  Mr.  Esselbom,  Mr. 
Rennett,  and  Captain  Gidderoy,  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  Jones,  for  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Pierce  acted  as  chairman  of  the  tanker  group  during  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Were  these  men  from  outside  interests? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  All  directly  connected  with  the  companie-s. 
They  were  company  negotiators,  negotiating  the  agreements. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  No  third  parties? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  No  third  parties  whatsoever. 

The  agreements  provide  for  negotiation  and  for  the  amicable  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  and  that  agreement  goes  into  effect  April  1  and 
expires  April  1,  1939.  The  same  society  is  brought  into  play  where 
a  seventh  member  is  required. 

Mr.  Teague,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  said 
he  felt  certain  that  because  the  agreement  adjusted  all  the  basic 
grievances  of  the  seamen,  which  he  agreed  had  existed  for  some 
years  past,  that  a  new  era  of  relationsnip  and  peaceful  work  was 
about  to  begin  in  the  tankers.  And  the  traffic  with  the  tankers  is  by 
far  larger  flian  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  your  men  feel  equally  good,  over  tliat 
development? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Of  course.  I  might  say  again  that  we  arranged 
for  the  final  vote.  It  has  been  stated  or  insinuated  here,  time  after 
time,  that  the  agreements  might  not  be  lived  up  with.  Our  method 
is  not  to  sign  agreements  and  to  cram  them  down  the  men's  throats. 
The  oil  companies  do  not  want  that,  either.  This  agreement  is  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  men  in  the  tanker  companies;  if  is  to  be  considered 
3  weeks,  and  then  voted  on  by  secret  ballot,  by  the  companies  and  the 
unions,  as  to  whetlier  or  not  they  will  accept  or  reject.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  it  adjusts  all  their  grievances,  we  feel  sure  they  will 
accept. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  How  long  will  tliat  take? 
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Mr.  Lawrknson.  Tlinn'  weeks  todiK('iis,t  it,  tiiul  (hen  tlio  viilinji:  will 
iK'ffin.  And  wlicn  tlipv  vote  to  iiccppt,  in  pffpct,  tlint  is  a  pprHomil 
pli'ilpt*  to  ciury  mit  tiic  n(j;ropiiK>nt  to  tlip  Icllpr.  for  tlip  y<''ii'  t<>  <'i>ihp. 

It  1ms  Itei'ii  Htiid  tlml.  tlip  Iiiiiiifr-lmll  systpni  i-PHtricts  men  from 
(foinp  In  soil.  We  nmke  full  pi'ovision  for  wcliool-ahip  jrrftdnnteH  mid 
iriPii  fi-oni  tlip  Navy;  (liey  ciiii  pnlei-  (lie.  nnion  without,  any  trtmMe 
whufaopvpr.  On  (In*  oilier  Imnd,  it  1ms  lieen  said,  too,  that  tlip  unions 
sliip  the  wuni,  tlnit  the  nnioiis  are  not  poncerned  witli  sliipjiiny  eom- 
iwteiit  KPtitneii,  that  we  ptpk  up  tliP  wniu  of  the  wntPvfmntH  and  nend 
tlieni  on  tlip  vessels — younjisters.  aiul  (hat  sort  of  lliinj;.  At  (he  same 
tinifl,  Mr.  Clininimn  and  fientlenieii,  hi  our  agn-piiipnt  when'  we  liavp 
the  chiUMc  stalini;  that  the  Hteamship  comniinips  shall  not  cnny  work 
awa^vs  in  any  or  the  vesst^ls,  the  coinpnniPis  are  usually  insistent  on 
luivnifT  (lip  ripht  of  carryinn  work  awavs— ]>eopIe  workhijt  for  noth- 
ing anti  Innnfi  ^ivpn  ti'iinHjJOilation,  'I'he  nniim  wan  insistinfj;  that 
people  in  any  indnslry  at  least  Ik^  al)S(>rl)e<l  to  the  exelnsion  of  jmnplp 
ooniini^  in.  but  no(  to  tlip  exchision  of  school-ship  jrnuliiatps  or  naval 
men,  who  liavp  a  legitimate  right  to  come  into  tlip  iriarilime  indusfi-y. 

As  to  the  hiring  syslem  itself,  the  men  elect  their  own  dispatcher. 
Instflad  of  going  to  "crimp  joints"  and  instead  of  paying  the  [wnalty 
for  the  right  of  going  to  work,  they  now  run  their  own  lialls.  Their 
names  aiv  callptl  oiil,  when  tlipy  conio  to  the  top  of  the  list.  IJiit 
alwa,vs  llie  iTprpsenlative  of  the  company  has  (he  right  to  rpjeet  any 
indiviilnal  wIki  is  n<i(  accpi)lal>le — on  legitimate  grounds,  of  course. 
They  aiv  no(  forcpd  to  take  the  people  we  send.  Hut  it  keeiw  the 
seanipn  from  going  in  these  houses  of  ill  repute;  it.  keeps  them  with  n 
sense  of  seif-ivspect.  And  gradually  the  ])rofession  as  a  whole  is 
iM'iiig  improved,  A  gmxl  many  of  us'ai'e  proud  of  the  pn)fe,ssion  and 
atv  trying  desperately  to  hreak  down  the  jmpnJHr  conception  that  the 
wauien  are  irn's()otisil)le  jmople,  The  seamen  ai*  not  irra^iponsihle 
I)eople  at  att.  And  the  union  is  playing  a  tr?men(hmsly  important 
role  in  this  respect.  We  feel  that  if  given  the  i)ro|>er  oi>portunity, 
and  if  llie  sliii)owiiers  would  cooiwiate  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
trade  unions  have  come  to  stay  in  America,  and  that  trade  unions  have 
a  (li'tiiiile  |iart  in  any  indnslry  and  can  play  a  nmjor  role  in  stabilizing 
that  industry,  Iheii  we  atv  cprtaiii  that  we  can  have  jwace  and  cjin 
have  viihmlary  niiuliatioii  in  any  group  without  the  necessity  of  gov- 
eriuticiititl  io(erferpnce. 

As  (<i  llic  mediation  clause  itself:  Itased  on  these  ixiints  that  I  have 
relateil,  we  feel  that  mediation  clausfw  in  the  bill  aiv  complately 
uuncvi'ssary.  We  have  pointed  out  that  mostly  it  has  betin  the  ship- 
iiwiicrs'  fault  (hat  imrpsi  has  existed  in  the  imliistrv  "ver  the  past  1'2 
<.r  14  veiirs.  hei'ause  of  the  abuses. 

Heiiiilor  Thomas  of  Uddi.  That  would  hardly  hold,  if  Mr.  Fitz- 
gpnilil's  tcslimonv  is  corivcl. 

Mr.  l.AWiti-;NsoN.  Mow  istliaf* 

Senator  '1'iiomah  of  ('(ah.  As  to  rivalry  Wtwwn  unions. 

Mr.  IjAWtdiNsoN.  There  is  ni>  rivalry,  so  far  as  wp  are  couoerued. 
As  I  say.  wc  distrusl  (lie  Inlcriiational  ISeanien's  tluion  becaust*  its 
Icmlcrsbip  was  vi'iiitl  ami  a(  nii  limp  attcinptpd  to  forward  the  pi-o- 
grnm  of  benefits  lo  the  memliers  of  the  industry  or  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  members:  lm(   on  the  other  hand,' the  officials  of  the 
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International  Seamen's  Union  did  work  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
owners; and  sucli  an  organization  could  not  last. 

An  organization  that  is  built  on  the  conscientiousness  and  willing- 
ness of  the  members  is  going  to  last.  It  is  evident  that  the  National 
Maritime  Union  represents  the  vast  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
maritime  industry  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  at  least.  The 
National  Maritime  Union  is  committed  to  unity  of  all  maritime 
workers.  We  recognize  that  where  different  unions  exist,  this  creates 
an  undesirable  situation.  We  are  out  to  correct  such  a  situation, 
and  we  are  making  great  strides  in  that  direction.  We  have  50,000 
members  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  have  a  vast  majority. 
Our  organization  drive  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  almost  complete,  and 
we  I'cpresent  the  great  majority  of  the  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  convention  going  on  at  San  Francisco, 
out  of  which  convention  should  come  agreements  on  national  policy, 
such  as  agreements  and  meetings  with  shipowners  and  agreements  to 
prevent  union  rivalry,  as  it  has  been  put  here.  There  is  no  rivaliT 
so  far  as  the  programs  are  concerned  with  the  shipowners.  This  talk 
with  respect  to  the  ambition  of  the  leaders,  in  my  opinion,  has  no 
weight.  That  talk  was  brought  forward  by  the  mayor  of  Portland 
arid  others,  I  think  it  is  merely  a  smoke  screen  thrown  out  in  an 
attempt  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  committee  the 
impression  that  the  leaders  of  the  union  are  not  responsible,  and 
that  the  union's  leaders  hate  each  other  and  are  out  to  out-best  each 
other  and  keep  the  industry  in  turmoil.    This  is  not  true. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  Your  outlook  is  quite  optimistic,  is  it? 
Mr,  Lawrenson.  Based  on  evidence,  and  on  the  facts  alone,  I 
think  we  have  related  here  precisely  what  we  have  accomplished  thus 
far.  Most  of  the  obstacles  that  obstructed  our  path  in  the  past  years 
hai'e  been  removed.  We  are  now  definitely  entering  a  phase  of  pro- 
gress where  the  major  shipping  companies  have  recognized  us  and 
where  we  are  entering  into  our  agreements.  The  Black  Diamond 
agreement  is  one.  Mr.  Sudman,  the  president  of  the  company,  has 
stated  for  the  record  that  perfect  relationship  and  agreement  have 
been  reached. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Senator  Copeland  by  Vito 
Marcantonio;  and  without  reading  it,  I  should  like  to  have  it 
recorded. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Is  it  in  connection  with  your  testimony  ? 
Mr.  Lawbenson.  In  connection  with  this  mediation  program. 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Very  well. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

January  18,  1988. 
Hon.  Royal  S.  CophlanDi 

United  States  Bcnafor,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  find  myself  obliged,  both  in  the  name  of  out  organization  and 
personally,  to  enter  the  most  vigorous  protest  against  the  barrage  of  anonymous 
charges  agaiost  the  American  maritime  workers  and  their  unions  which  has 
been  released  by  you  to  the  press. 

The  charges,  as  published  in  the  press,  are  palpably  untrue  as  a  whole,  and 
can  be  considered  only  as  an  attack  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  building  up 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  antiunion  legislation  which  you  are  proposing, 
specifically  against  the  seamen,  and  more  generally  against  the  labor  movement 
as  a  whole.  Even  failing  of  this  unworthy  purpose,  it  must  of  necessity  by  its 
very  nature  and  anonymity  have  a  most  harmful  efEect  upon  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  by  falsely  destroying  public  confidence  in  our  ships 
and  the  men  who  sail  them.    It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  now  notorious  frame-up 
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of  the  crew  of  the  steamship  Algic,  generally  conceiJed  to  have  been  concocted 
as  propaganda  for  your  legislation. 

In  the  Dame  of  275.000  members  over  the  United  States,  the  International 
Labor  Defense  calls  on  you  to  retract  these  charges,  or  else  to  remove  their 
anonymity,  and  call  the  seamen  involved  and  their  witnesses  to  answer  tb^n. 

We  can  only  brand  your  release  of  this  anonymons  material  as  a  cowardly 
and  unfair  propaganda  move,  and  we  are  calling  upon  the  labor  movement  of 
the  United  States  and  all  progressive  forces  to  repudiate  this  propaganda,  and, 
together  with  it,  all  those  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  support  these  actions 
of  your  Committee  on  Commerce  and  your  antiunion  maritime  leglslaiion. 
Very  truly  yours, 

VlTO  Mabcantonio. 

Mr,  Lawrenson.  Also,  I  should  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
record  the  protest  of  American  seamen  who  protest  the  enactment  of 
S,  1710  into  law.  This  is  signed  by  an  entire  ship's  crew,  duly  signed 
and  submitted  by  them. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  They  mean  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written! 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Yes;  as  it  is  now  written. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Very  well. 

(The  signed  protest  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

National  Marituh]  Umoi>  of  Auebica, 

cooks  and  stewa^s  division, 
New  York,  N.   ¥.,  January  IS,  1937. 
As  American  seamen  we  hereby  protest  the  enactment  of  S.  1710,  as  sub- 
mitted through  8.  3078,  into  law. 

G.  Schindel,  F.  TuraUas,  M.  Diaz,  E.  Solomon,  £.  Long,  C.  Jones, 
F.  Maristauy,  J.  Cremona.  0.  Ortiz,  M.  lieou.  E.  BergerhofE, 
].   Perre.   C.   Arango,   M.    Schleiter.   A.    Menendez,    V.   AlcubiUa, 

A.  Williams,  W.  Carter,  V.  Pinza,  A.  Noreiaga,  C.  Rniidolph, 
J.  Wilson,  N.  Steen.  E.  Escudin,  E.  Bskildsen,  C.  Dek-aiio,  R. 
Peske.  M.  Balda.  A.  Johnson,  R.  Berkle,  C.  Fellin,  R.  Floyd, 
H.  Balcer,  It.  Williams,  J.  Ruegg,  A.  Eklund,  L,  Relter,  W. 
Nicholson,  A.  Brihan,  M.  Verbrncken,  P.  Baecker,  H.  Koch,  G. 
Gonzalez.    Geoi^e   Hook,    John    Pucfchaber,    Jr..    F.    A.    Moran, 

B.  MacDonald.  F.  Woods,  V.  Lopez,  Angel  A.  Soto,  Frank  Garcia, 
■    '                    M.  Borch,  Pedro  Sosa,  B.  Senra,  Fred  Jlske.  J.  Murray,  M.  Mc- 

Ciodden,  Albert  Baks,  Charles  F.  Davis,  G.  PergoU,  R.  Trompet, 

C.  Van  Ess,  H.  Harrison,  W,  E.  Hundiug,  Jos.  Hayn,  A.  R. 
Chacon,  Prank  FitzGerald,  R.  Escoda,  E.  Gordon,  J.  Dunnlgan, 
Grange  Neary,  G.  Klnard,  H.  Van  Damme,  Alfred  P.  Nellson, 
Francisco  Lopez,  Wm.  Mcltsuer,  M.  Araya,  J.  Horine,  L.  Rabiuo- 
witz.  R.  Brown,  Frederick  J.  Rotchford,  Ralph  Sommers,  Ed- 
ward Young,  Jack  Uccardl,  Elizabeth  C,  Allen,  M.  Lobb,  C.  De- 
Groad.  Macuaga.  T.  I>oyle.  T.  Diaz,  G.  Robinson,  G.  Menendez, 
H.  Zabala,  M.  Arrelliga,  Ambrio  Rei.  C.  Aimerito.  L.  Zabala, 
L.  Stowe,  Anne  Esawein,  L.  Thomas.  Jose  Fernandez,  E.  Taylor, 
J.  Oliver.  R.  Jackson,  Jose  Ulalde.  Albert  J.  de  FreitJis,  Patricio 
Blasco.  C.  Brooks.  M.  Ful,  A,  Henrlek.  O.  Dunhaupt,  R.  Middle- 
ton.  Richard  de  Rosa.  Harry  C.  Welter.  Frank  Blnndln.  Timothy 
Bogart,  Wm.  Schapert.  Jr..  Rafael  Gavilan.  J.  Hamash,  C.  Doyle, 
H.  Lloyd,  R.  Lacinskl.  J.  Ornelios. 

National  MABrriMB  Unioh  or  America, 

Deck  Depabtment, 
yew  Tork,  If.  T.,  January  It,  19S7. 
As  American  seamen  we  hereby  protest  the  enactment  of  S.  1710  as  sub- 
mitted through  S.  3078  Into  law. 

A.  Nelson,  Samuel  Wilson.  A.  Kerr,  C.  Brooks,  L.  P.  Murray.  B. 
Abella,  T.  Benjamin.  M.  Barcllo.  O.  M.  Oake,  H.  Jones,  L.  Her- 
nandez. P.  Mazztotto,  P.  Peterson,  B.  Deutscher,  M.  Hnules.  Wm. 
Bernhardt,  R.  McLaughlin,  C.  Berger,  G.  A.  Tavlor,  O.  A.  Blen- 
man.  L  Haskell.  C.  Godfrey,  W.  Roden,  A.  Walker,  G.  Marchell, 
T.  McNfchols.  H.  BenkuB,  E.  Japngie,  F.  Brftt.  C.  A.  Cohen.  P. 
Ramas,  A.  Houles.  C.  Henry.  H.  Martyn,  J.  P.  Diaz.  A.  Delgado, 
C.  Hivera,  P.  Smith,  L.  Gately,  A,  Bbra,  8.  Grant 
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Nationai.  Mabitiue  Vmos  of  Amebica, 

Enoine  Depautubnt, 
Nfw  York,  N.  Y..  January  IZ,  1937. 
Aa  Ametlcan  eeamen  we  hereby  protest  the  enactment  of  S.  1710  as  sub- 
mitted through  8.  3078  into  law. 

E.  J.  Tlerney,  A.  J.  Dowling,  R.  H,  Grobe,  0.  Gfltes,  C.  W.  Beau, 
Daniel  Nlrivua,  Domingo  Camano,  Donate  Varela,  Louie  Car- 
reia,  Al  White,  Wylie  Floyd,  CatI  Tao,  Win  Holmes,  Edmund 
W,  Tladale,  John  Ergneagor,  Alfred  Qordillo,  Harvey  Bascon, 
Monel]  Cndom,  J.  Bugnoris. 


The  Chairman,  Is  there  any  communism  on  the  ships? 

Mr,  Lawrknson.  If  there  is  communism  on  the  ships,  I  do  not 
know  about  it.  I  have  been  a  seaman  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  communism  on  the  ships. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  What  would  become  of  your  union  if 
the  principle  of  communism  should  get  control  of  our  country? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Our  union  constitution  forbids  communism  and 
communistic  principles  as  such. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  What  would  become  of  your  union, 
under  a  coimnunistic  situation? 

Mr.  Lawrenson,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  situation  sufficiently 
to  discuss  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  Communist,  yourself? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  No.  I  have  been  labeled  as  such;  of  course  I 
am  familiar  with  that. 

Also,  the  record  thus  far  makes  much  ado  about  these  ship  com- 
mittees, and  in  gome  instances  the  statements  have  gone  so  far,  I 
believe,  as  to  call  them  Soviets. 

The  Chairman.  The  group  was  called  soviet. 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Nothing  in  our  union  contracts — and  seamen, 
wherever  they  are,  know  this  is  true — in  any  waj  interferes  or  cur- 
tails the  authority  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  or  m  any  way  curtails 
or  obstructs  or  interferes  with  the  present  navigation  laws.  The 
agreement  simply  covers  wages,  hours,  living  conditions,  the  types  of 
work  that  men  do;  and  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  approve  of  a  sit-down  strike  on  a  ship! 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  A  sit-down  strike  at  what  point? 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Under  our  agreements,  no;  we  disapprove  of  it, 
highly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Would  you,  yourself,  approve  of  a  sit-down  strike? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Under  certain  conditions?  There  have  been  glar- 
ing examples.  And  it  should  be  made  very  plain  that  the  unions  as 
a  whole  Imve  made  evei'y  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  shipowners, 
even  where  no  agreements  have  existed.  In  the  past  year,  prior  to 
certification  by  the  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  shipowners  patently 
recognized  us,  because  we  i-epresented  the  majority  of  the  members  of. 
the  crew.  Nevertlieless,  there  were  many  verbal  agreements — not 
written — about  working  conditions,  and  so  on.  In  many  instances 
these  verbal  agreements  were  broken  and  abused  by  the  ship  opera- 
tors, and  in  many  instances  where  we  attempted  to  sfljust  these  things 
l>eH<-eably,  the  shipowners  refused  to  do  anything  about  it. 
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With  the  strike  iveapoii,  the  seamen  adjusted  those  differences. 
But  irith  the  signed  agi-eemeiit,  then  the  sit-down  strikes  or  walk-out 
strikes  are  out  of  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  until  all  the  lines  have  these  agreements, 
there  is  the  danger  of  sit-down  strikes? 

Mr.  Lawrenbon.  No;  because  we  have  discoui-aged  them  a  great 
deal  among  our  members. 

The  CHAraMAN.  You  speak  about  your  loyalty  to  the  navigation 
laws? 

Mr.  Lawkenson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rights  of  the  master? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  situation  where,  in  the  face 
of  some  ruling  by  the  master,  you  would  indulge  in  a  sit-down  strike! 

Mr,  Lawrensox.  At  sea  or  in  port? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ship,  at  sea  or  in  port. 

Mr,  Lawbenson.  At  sea,  nei'er,  under  any  considei-ations ;  and  no 
seamen  do  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Ito  you  think  it  would  be  justified  in  port? 

Mr.  Lawnenson,  In  port,  with  the  ship  oft'  articles,  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  the  seamen  on  that  ship  have  a  perfect  right  to  strike. 

The  Chairman.  While  they  are  on  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Yes;  when  they  are  otf  articles.  The  seamen  have 
that  right  by  law ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  can  take  it  away 
from  them,  the  same  as  any  other  citizen. 

The  Chairman,  Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  technicality  of 
the  law  there? 

Mr.  IjAWrenson.  Absolutely  not.  Where  the  shij^wners  indicate 
their  willingness  to  cooperate,  and  the  rightful  grievances  of  the  sea- 
men are  adjusted,  the  National  Maritime  Union  is  perfectly  willing 
to  work  with  the  shir)owners. 

The  Chaiuman,  The  seamen  have  the  right  to  leave  the  ship.  But 
do  you  think  the  seamen  would  have  the  right  to  indulge  in  a  sit-down 
strike  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  even  though  the  ship  were  in  safe  port! 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Are  you  asking  my  opinion? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  If  to  adjust  a  basic  grievance,  and  if  the  ship  were 
in  an  American  port,  and  the  crew  were  oflE  ship  articles,  then  they  are 
just  workers,  the  same  as  longs.horemen ;  and  if  they  have  a  basic 
grievance  to  adjust,  and  the  shipowner  will  not  adjust  it,  and  the 
grievance  is  just,  then  I  say  they  have  a  right. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  all  the  seamen  have  signed  the  ar- 
ticles and  the  ship  is  in  a  safe  port? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Then  we  do  not  condone  a  sit-down  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  they  are  under  articles,  you  do  not  condone 
sit-down  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Lawrenson,  Yes ;  then  we  do  not  condone  sit-down  strikes. 

One  point  that  deserves  a  little  attention,  I  think,  is  this:  As  I 
explained,  there  is  nothing  that  the  union  wants  to  do  in  any  way  to 
abrogate  the  authority  of  the  master  or  to  obstruct  the  navigation 
laws.  The  agreement  simply  covers  the  situation  which  should  be 
taken  care  of  in  any  industry.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  the 
agreement  goes  by  the  board ;  seamen  know  what  they  must  do  in  an 
emergency. 
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But  no  matter  how  plainly  an  agreement  is  written,  where  you 
have  a  large  number  of  men  working  under  that  agreement,  under 
certain  superior  officers,  misunderstandings  may  arise.  A  man  down 
below  may  be  told  to  do  something  which  he  feels  belongs  to  some 
other  rating.  This  is  where  the  ship's  committee  or  the  elected  dele- 
gate can  take  up  the  matter  with  the  chief  engineer  or  the  mate  or  thei 
steward,  and  settle  the  matter  right  there,  peacefully.  Ship  operators 
have  agreed  that  the  ship's  committee  or  delegate  has  an  opportunity 
in  helping  interpret  the  agreement,  where  it  is  signedj  and  in  helping 
it  work  smoothly,  but  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  inter- 
fere with  the  authority  of  the  master  or  to  create  a  situation  which 
could  in  any  way  be  construed  as  a  mutinous  or  insubordinate 
situation. 

The  Chaikman.  I  should  like  to  ask  about  what  you  consider  a 
form  of  sit-down  strike:  Suppose  the  steam  was  turned  off  by  the 
engineers,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  captain  that  unless  he  did  so 
and  so,  the  ship  should  not  proceed.  In  the  absence  of  a  direct  order 
from  the  captain,  would  those  men  have  a  right  to  do  that? 

Mr,  Lawkenson.  The  crew  to  send  an  order  to  the  captain  to  do 
something  ? 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr,  Lawrenson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  crew,  of  course,  has,  under  the  articles,  an 
obligation  to  do  certain  things;  they  have  certain  set  duties.  But 
suppose  the  master,  through  any  weakness  or  other,  fails  to  give  the 
order.  Would  there  be  an  advantage  taken  of  the  master,  under 
those  circumstances,  because  he  had  not  actually  issued  an  order? 

Mr.  Lawkenson.  The  master's  orders  are  carried  through  by  the 
people  under  him. 

"Hie  Chairman.  That  is  right,  of  course.  But  now  he  does  not 
give  a  direct  order;  but  these  members  of  the  crew  have  certain 
functions  to  perform  ? 

Mr.  Lawrenson,  What  situation  are  you  dealing  with.  Senator 
Copeland?  If  you  would  be  more  specific,  I  could  answer  more 
clearly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  us  speak  of  the  case  of  the  Atlantic^ 
where  the  steam  was  cut  off  and  where  these  members  of  the  crew 
did  not  function.  They  left  the  boat  tied  up.  And  the  captain 
gave  no  specific  order  to  do  certain  things.  The  crew  took  advantage 
of  that;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  case  came  to  be  tried 
by  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  it  was  determined  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  specific  order  from  the  captain,  then,  so  far  as  the 
law  was  concerned,  there  would  be  no  obligation,  and  the  crew 
escaped  any  penalty. 

Now,  do  you  or  do  you  not  recognize  that  if  you  sign  articles^ 
and  members  of  the  crew  have  certain  well-defined  and  well-under- 
stood functions  to  perform,  would  they  be  violating  the  law,  or 
is  it  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  your  union,  if  they  failed  to  function 
under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion  they  would  be 
violating  all  laws  if  they  carried  out  certain  functions  without  the 
authority  or  order  of  the  master.  In  my  opinion  that  crew  was: 
I)erfectly  right;  because  from  the  other  point  of  view,  if  they  car- 
ried through  ceitain  work,  where  an  accident  may  have  happened. 
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or  something  had  gone  wrong,  the  captain  could  easily  say,  "I  gave 
no  orders,"  and  he  could  then  term  the  crew's  action  as  mutinous. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  this  case  he  did  not  give  an  order,  and 
therefore  there  was  an  "out"  for  the  men  who  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  sea,  if  not  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  I  think  the  captain  was  at  fault  in  not  giving 
such  an  order. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  because  he  did  not  give  an  order, 
therefore  the  crew  did  its  duty? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Speaking  as  a  seamen,  I  would  say  yes.  Because 
the  captain  could  easily  have  transmitted  his  orders  to  the  various 
departments;  and  these  orders,  transmitted  to  the  crew,  are  legal 
and  binding  upon  the  ship's  personnel.  If  the  captain  did  not  do 
that,  he  was  committing  a  grave  error  of  judgment,  and  the  blame 
rested  entirely  upon  him. 

One  other  item  I  should  like  to  present  to  you,  if  I  may :  For  the 
sake  of  getting  a  clear  and  round  picture  of  this  whole  maritime 
labor. situation,  there  is  one  factor  that  I  think  this  committee,  if  I 
maj^  suggest  so,  might  take  into  consideration :  Many  of  these  com- 
panies, smce  the  rise  of  organized  maritime  labor,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  have  specialists  in  this  field — men  who  are  presumed 
to  know  the  maritime  tabor  situation.  They  have  hired  people  to 
do  nothing  else  but  have  contact  with  the  maritime  labor  employed 
on  the  ships — labor  relations  people  employed  by  the  Black  Diamond 
and  the  Standard  Oil  companies.  I  believe.  These  people  have  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  come  here  and  testify  as  to  their  side  of  the  picture,. 
as  to  the  labor  situation  in  the  whole  maritime  industry.  And  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  these  men  be  invited  to  come  here,  and 
then  you  will  have  a  rounded  picture  of  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  these  men? 

Mr,  L-^WRENSON,  One  man,  in  particular,  works  directlv  from  Mr. 
Teague's  office,  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co,  of  New  Jersey, 

The  Chairman,  As  a  labor  relations  man  ? 

Mr.  Lawrenson,  les;  as  "labor  relations  personnel,"  I  think  you 
might  say. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  information  can  he  bring  us! 

Mr,  Lawrenson.  He  knows  the  situation  from  the  company's  point 
of  view  and  from  the  labor  point  of  view;  because  that  is  his  job. 
And  the  same  thing  exists  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  for  the 
Black  Diamond  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  we  get  them  ? 

Mr,  Lawrenson.  Address  them  in  care  of  the  ship  offices.  And 
they  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  come  here  and  testify. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  How  long  have  they  had  these  labor 
men! 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Several  months,  I  believe. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  It  is  new.  is  it? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Well,  the  companies  are  now  beginning  to  see 
their  usefulness,  and  the  unlicensed  personnel  on  the  vessels  have 
approved  them. 

The  Chairman,  You  are  generous;  we  have  been  told  that  the 
owners  are  so  wicked  that  we  should  not  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  They  are  gradually  repenting. 
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I  should  like  to  suggest  that  you  have  the  benefit  of  tlie  testimony 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Black  Diamond  Co.,  35  Broadway,  New 
York  City ;  and  Mr.  Hoyt  Haddock,  of  tlie  Standai-d  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  These  labor  relations  men  represent  an 
idea  that  is  working  well  with  the  unions,  too,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Well,  the  labor-relations  man  is  the  go-between, 
between  the  company  itself  and  the  unions,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
problems  that  may  or  may  not  arise.  This  is  a  new  slant,  and  these 
men  are  familiar  with  both  sides  of  the  picture,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  unions,  particularly,  but  from  the  pomt  of  view 
of  the  men  who  actually  woi'k  on  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  benefit  of  their  testimony? 
Would  they  tell  us  how  it  is  working  out? 

Mr.  Lawrenson,  Well,  I  believe  they  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
mediation  system  which  we  have  set  up  voluntarily  with  the  com- 
panies. It  is  their  job  to  know  about  it,  and  I  believe  their  testi- 
mony will  be  of  value  to  the  members  of  this  committee. 

The  Chahiman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Lawbenson.  I  have  been  reminded  that  some  misapprehension 
exists,  yet,  in  the  committee,  regarding  the  rotary  system,  and  that 
perhaps  the  committee  has  the  mistaken  impression  that  the  rotary 
system  means  that  the  union  desires  to  take  men  from  the  ships  and 
to  place  other  people  in  their  places.    Is  that  clear,  now? 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  perfectly  now,  because  I  wa& 
straightened  out  yesterday  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Lawkknson.  Again,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
unions  who  are  urging  this  vacation  principle  based  on  the  12 
months'  service. 

The  Chahiman.  Senator,  that  means  this :  Here  is  a  man  who  may 
be  called  a  regular  employee  of  a  line ;  and  instead  of  being  "put  on 
the  beach,"  as  the  expression  is,  to  take  his  chance  for  the  future — 
instead,  if  lie  wants  a  vacation,  he  takes  a  vacation  for  a  trip,  and 
the  union  supplies  some  man  in  his  place  until  the  vacation  is  ended  ^ 
and  then  the  original  man  goes  badi.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lawrenson,  That  is  correct. 

The  Chahiman.  I  suppose  it  is  understood  that  that  man  has  to 
join  the  union?  Those  permanent  employees  are  understood  to  be 
members  of  the  union  ? 

Mr.  Lawrenson,  Yes;  he  may  or  may  not  join  the  union. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  would  not  be  discharged  if  he  did  not 
join  the  union? 

Mr.  Lawrenson.  Under  our  agreement  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey,  which  calls  for  preferential  employment  of  union 
members  at  all  times,  we  state  that  we  are  not  desirous  of  coercing 
a  man  to  join  the  union.  It  is  on  the  obvious  results  and  benefits  to 
be  attained  that  we  take  men  into  our  membership. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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STATEMENT  OF  C.  KING  BENTON.  ROOD  RIVER,  OREO.,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  APPLE  GROWERS  OF  THE  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY.  FRCIT 
GROWERS  OF  THE  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY,  YAKIMA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  UNION,  AND.  OTHERS 

Till'  CiiAiHMAN.  \V<>  litivc  l«'|>(  Mr,  Ht'iiroii,  of  II'xxl  Kivor.  wnit- 
iiij:  lii-n-  for  soiiH*  litiu'.    I  iliink  wi>  slioiiM  now  Iioht  Mr.  IWntot). 

Mr.  Ui'iitiiii,  \v»>  ii|M)lof;iz('  for  kwniii};  v<'U  f*"  loiij;;  but  you  w**; 
vvlml  W(-  Imv.-  Ihvii  .loiii^'  »II  .lay. 

Mr.  C'liuiriuitii,  lit'  ivpivsi'iitH  n  Inrjp'  yntui)  of  nin>lo  pronors  in 
Oivpoii,  \Vii!>l)itiK(oii,  iind  siirrouiulin};  mviIohm. 

Si'iititor  TiioMAH  of  I'lali.  I'Ifiiw  jiivo  joiir  iiumc  itinl  mUlivss  to 
tlw  cDiiiiiiitttH'  rviiorU-r,  nml  Miilii  foi-  whom  yon  npiH'iir,  Mr.  Ilciiton, 
if  v<"i  [il'-ust^. 

^I^.  IIks-iiin.  Mv  tuiiiii-  is  ('.  Kitijr  Ilcntoii.  My  luUlivtw  is  IIikmI 
KivTr,  ()n%  I  iiin  Ii.t...  to  spciik  in  U-lmlf  of  llu-  aiipl.-  irrowoi-s 
of  the  ]lcH..I   Kiv.T  V.ill.-y.  ih..   fruit   ffrowvi-s  of  tin-  H.hxT  Itivor 

Valley,  whi iilii-r  ai)i)roximiHclv  .'i.W,  willi  a  <oimii«i>  of  S.-'itX)  car- 

loads  of  fniit.;  the  Viifciinn  County  Horticultnnil  Uni<m.  of  Viikima, 
Wiish.,  n<i)i'i>si>iiiiii(r  .1(11)  niciiihci-s  iiiitl  n  tiiniia^c  of  :t,0(H)  ours;  llin 
Viikitiiii  Friiil  (irowci-s'  AsMH-iatiiin,  of  Viikinm.  Wash.,  with  H(IO 
iMCiiilHrH  iiuil  :(.OtK)  cars  slii|)|M>a;  lhi>  Nortliw.'st  Fruit  Kxthanjp>,  of 
Wi'iiatclicf,  Wasli.,  with  .100  nioiiilH>r«  luid  11  toiiiiat;i'  of  '2,.'HH)  rars; 
the  Sk(K>kuiii  I'm-kcrs  As.s(K-iatioii,  of  Wi'iuittlu'c,  Wiisli.,  with  .100 
inenilK^i-H  uiul  u  loHUiiLrc  of  '2,^00  nUHi  llu<  Wcnoka-Okiiiio^iin  ('o«>p- 
mitivo  I'ViU-ratioii,  of  Wonuldicc,  Wasli.,  with  4W)  iiii'iiihorH  ami  11 
toiiiuim^  of  a,.')!)!)  cars;  iho  Ajiplis  and  IViir  (irnwcrs,  of  1I<hk1  Hivor, 
Orpp.,  with  r>r>(}  uu'inlK'rH  and  a  tuiiniiifiv  <if  '^,5(10  nun. 

Thi'si'  rc|)rcst'iii  about  2,7()(l  intliviiliial  fiiriiKrs,  mid  approximitluly 
13,.'itH)  airloads  of  fruit,  wliifh  is  approximalcly  Dll  ix'ri'ont  or  iuoii\ 
<if  till*  ciHijH'raliu'ly  oi'trani/i-d,  farm  owni'il  and  coin  iijttrd  tri'oiijM 
ilk  i\w  NorDiwcsl.  Jn  addition  to  tluU,  I  Inivc  lii>cii  autlioi'i^ol  hy 
tli«  Nnrlhw.-sl.  Cainifrs  Assoriulion  to  H\m\]i  for  tlinn  in  .■oiiii.vticm 
with  this  hill,  and  by  tlu'  Owfim  Fanii  Itutvitu.  as  wi'll. 

'I'liK  i-aiuiinyiiiid  fifuh-fi'uil  iudii^dry  of  th.'  Noilliwi'st  is  inti-nwti'd 
in  tint  nrohlcin  (if  cxikicIh,  in  this  ni'aiiiii'r:  'I'lic  exports  of  applcH. 
hanilli'd  in  the  |li;i«  Ht'a.soii,  wi^rt'  apiii-o,\iniatfIv  ■! ,!)(«),( II HI  hoxtw  of 
appl.'H,  dirix-lly  from  Norlliwcul.  ports,  aiicf  l,Hl)(l',OlHI  I)o.\i'h,  wliicli,  on 
H.rouni  of  tht-  lliatl  Hiriki'.  wcr.'  Mliipia-d  viii  Ciiinidian  nortH  and 
llinuT  i-xporti'd- -a  total  of  •l.7'.l7,tMHI  l.i.xi-s  of  aiipk's.  The.  iH^arH 
ship|..-<l  fnan  (hat  M-i-ii.,n  r.'pr.'si'nt  M)t!.lllHI  hox.'s  shi|.p,.d  ilim-t  iind 
:tH.VHI()  IH..VCS  n'.-\p"rH'd  ihrouyli  Caiuidian  porl.s  on  n.voniit  of  tlm 
slrittf,  a  total  of  !isl.()(Hl  boxes.  Tin'  total  export  li«un's,  eomliiiiinK 
the  above,  atv  r,,T7H,IK)()  boxes.  And  in  inlilition  to  tliose,  we  havw 
liie  item  ol'  ■.'"•l.DOd  lonsof  ranued  piods. 

I  iNiniehere  as  a  farua^r  lUid  a  nieniln'r  of  one  of  these  oryaniilntiiinK 

1  wish  to  briuL'  lo  the  i-(j idee  the  IWl   that,  this  in.iustrv  is  an 

old,  established  iiulnslrv.  The  bulk  of  (lies.'  ortcanizations  aVo  c.ele- 
bi'atiiiK  their  I  went  v-fJIth  11  iin i versa ry,  and  others  are  even  older  iit 
(lie  pit'seiil.  tiint'.  riic  iiveiaKi'  for  the  industry  is  apiirii.xinmU'lv 
4,m>  l'"X<'S  r.f  fruit   per  member.     This  is  tin  economieal  fruit  nnit, 
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and  req^uires  additional  help  at  harvest  time^  in  addition  to  the  man's 
work  himself.  The  reason  I  mention  that  is  because  there  has  been 
an  attempt  in  union  circles  to  consider  that  anyone  who  employed  any 
help  beyond  his  own  work  was  no  longer  an  actual  farmer. 

The  industry,  as  it  exists  today,  begins  approximately  in  November 
to  spend  mone^  for  fertilizer  and  other  items  of  crop  expenditures. 
During  the  winter  and  during  the  summer,  additional  items  of  ex- 
pense are  incurred,  which  amount  to  from  50  to  65  cents  a  box,  in 
the  loans  that  are  granted  on  crop  mortgages.  This  amounts  to  be- 
tween $150  and  $iOO  per  acre,  and  is  often  considerably  larger  than 
the  actual  mortgage  on  the  land.  The  market  destination  that  this 
fruit  will  ultimately  have  is  considerably  influenced  by  these  prac- 
tices which  take  place  several  months  before  harvest.  For  example, 
the  sizes  alone  of  fruit  make  diiferent  market  requirements  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  here,  from  New  York,  the  requirements  of  Glasgow 
are  different  from  those  of  Liverpool,  and  they  are  all  different  from 
London ;  and  so  on,  all  over  the  world.  I  mention  this  because  there 
is  a  feeling  that  a  box  of  fruit  is  a  box  of  fruit.  This  condition  does 
not  exist;  individual  sizes  of  fruit  have  to  be  segregated.  They  have 
to  be  grown  for  the  purpose,  and  they  have  to  be  shipped  to  specific 
markets.  We  have  developed  these  ideas  in  the  course  of  our  30 
years  of  work  there  and  have  accumulated  brand  preferences  in  the 
terminal  markets,  which  are  largely  due  to  the  regularity  with  which 
they  are  supplied  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the  specific  market  re- 
quirements. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  from  the  farm  standpoint,  farm 
produce  is  of  utterly  no  value  on  the  farm  itself ;  the  only  value  that 
farm  produce  has  is  in  the  delivery  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
And  the  farm  value  that  is  considered  by  the  farmer  is  the  residue 
that  exists  after  there  is  deducted  from  the  terminal  sales  nil  the 
transportation,  storage,  and  sales  costs.  This  means  to  us  that  any 
rise  in  the  transportation,  storage,  or  selling  charges  is  paid  for  in 
increased  deductions  from  that  gross,  and  the  farmer  receives,  there- 
fore, a  smaller  return  for  his  fruit. 

It  is  the  impression  of  these  groups  that  adequate  consideration  has 
not  been  given  to  the  tonnage  involved,  in  these  maritime  discussions. 
We  are  considering  primarily  title  10  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that. 

Mr,  Benton.  For  instance,  taking  the  case  of  so-called  export 
varieties  of  apples:  If  it  turns  out  that  shipment  abroad  is  impos- 
sible, this  fruit  cannot  be  sold  in  any  other  market  The  markets 
of  the  United  States  in  many  cases  would  not  pay  transportation 
costs  of  this  fruit.  This  fruit  has,  in  the  meantime,  over  a  period  of 
approximately  a  year,  incurred  obligations  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer — whichj  as  I  said  before,  equal  his  mortgage  on  his  land. 
And  this  situation  means,  frankly,  that  if  the  total  export  shipments 
are  stopped  for  a  period  of  several  months,  through  and  during  a 
fresh-fruit  season,  a  large  part  of  the  arowersj  who  are  dependent  on 
exports  for  their  living,  would  be  bankrupt  in  1  year.  The  reason 
T  mention  this  specificallv  is  because  late  in  the  strike,  during  the 
1936-37  strike,  there  was  an  indication  that  this  strike  mighb 
spread  to  the  eastern  coast  and  Canada.  An  effort  was  made  by  the 
maritime  unions  to  accomplish  that  result.  If  Uiat  had  been  ac- 
complished and  the  strike  had  spread  and  continued  the  length  of 
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time  it  did,  it  would  have  nerioimly  Imrmed  and  actually  bankrui}t 
liutnlredK  of  growers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  mitldle  of  that  strike — approximately  the  18tli  of  Decem- 
ber— there  wa»  held  in  Portland,  Greg.,  a  nieetiufi  of  the  orfj^nized 
farm  pi-oups  of  the  8tat«.  There  were  approximately  40  commodi- 
tieH  repi-eHenteil.  This  was  in  1930.  In  a  poll  of  the  meetinjr  it  was 
specifically  Btat*d  by  each  comnio<lity  (jroiip  there  that  all  had  suf- 
fered loHMes  due  (ii  the  maritime  strike  of  11)!(0.  The  fruit  people 
siH-cifically  had  incurred  losses  fn>m  the  foUnwinji  anftles — and  let 
me  say  in  passing;  that  Hf{ures  on  the  actual  losNes,  as  developed  at 
that  meeting,  were  held  ininoHsihle  to  fp't,  because  too  larp^^  a  pixipor- 
ti<in  of  (he  lossew  was  indefinite,  and  no  cataloit;  of  hguivs  could 

S>sHil)ly  Iw  obtained  as  Ut  the  actual  htases  auffere(rby  the  farmei-s  i)f 
rcfT'in  and  Waslitnjiton  dnrinff  the  1930  cntp:  Tnere  were  extra 
fruit  charjies  amonntin(>;  tn  laV^  centw  u  box,  for  fnufiht  to  New 
Westminster,  on  aiiproximalely  one-fliird  of  our  <!n)p  which  was 
shipiKid  tliroiiuli  New  Westmiiialer.  Part  of  (Iuh  was  assumed  by 
tninsportAtion  companies,  but  the  K'^)werH  themselves  paid  ont  of 
their  own  jKH^kets  6Vi  cents  a  box  on  all  that  fruit. 

The  ('hairman.  Ilnw  nujch  did  they  pay  out? 

Mr,  Hkntiin.  Six  and  one-fourth  cenls  a  box  ftfhlitioual  freiplit  to 
New  Westminster.  The  railroads  hilled  us  with  ItiVa  cents.  Jiut  a 
larnte  part,  anioiinlin;!  to  aiiout  (Ji/i  cents,  was  aba<n'bexl  by  tlie  trans- 
portation companies  or  the  buyers,  and  we  actually  paid  out  of  our 
own  [Hickets  ttVi  cents.  That  does  not  n^Hect  the  actual  cost  tii  the 
industry,  howevei',  because.  later  that  year  allowances  were  asked  for 
and  (riven  by  buyers  on  the  other  side,  for  futum  shipments,  on 
account  of  this  ditTerentiat  tn  New  Westndnster.  There  was  a  fall 
in  the  fienerat  nnirket  levels  of  perishable  fruits  so  tfreat  that  in 
January  11*37,  T  was  told  by  a  ureat  niaTiy  fruit  shipiwrs,  that 
iiHiuirie.H  fnmi  abn)ad  ha<l  Kwn  rednc#.d  to  li5  percent  of  their  normal 
volmne. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Knni|H<an  buyers,  three,  four,  or  five 
thousand  miles  away,  have  no  conwpfion  as  to  the  reliability  and  pos- 
sibility of  movement  if  they  do  put  in  orders  when  there  are  strike 
conditions  possible. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  a  loss  in  onr  market,  owing  to  the 
lost  consumption  of  fruit  which  could  not  l>e  moved  into  the  markets. 
This  was  specifically  ivllectcd  in  the  caimed  liaHlrtt  pears,  which  wore 
held  on  the  docks  and  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Nortnwest,  and  which 
were  not  sliipiied  cUiriiig  the  :i  months  of  the  stiike.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  there  was  a  tremendous  surplus  of  canned  j)ears,  and  there  has 
been  a  problem  ever  since,  of  flitting  them  ujoved  nit4>  consumption,  so 
that  they  miuht  not  block  (he  movement  of  the  suC'Ctwding  crop. 

We  have  been  disturbed  liy  one  small  featui'e  in  relation  to  these 
maritime  conlrai-ts  belween  the  unions  and  the  ship]>ing  i-oiiipanies: 
Apparently  the  date  of  renewal  has  been  .set  as  October  1  of  late.  Thia 
is  approximately  the  iK'^inning  of  (»ur  shipping  season;  and  if  the 
renewal  of  maritime  labor  continrts  is  due  at  that  time,  then  wo  will 
enter  onr  liarvitsting  and  shipping  season,  as  we  have  for  the  last  3 
years,  with  the  knowledge  that  a)  any  time  it  will  be  iKissible  that 
there  may  lie  a  disagreement,  followed  by  st rikes  on  the  shipping  lines, 
and  then  we  will  have  to  c<nupletely  cliangc!  our  whole  shipping 
lay-out  for  the  ensuing  part  of  the  st^asun. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  were  fixed  for,  let  ue  say,  July  1.  Would 
that  interfere  with  some  other  industry? 

Mr,  Benton.  I  imagine  that  would  interfere  with  some  other  indus- 
try. But  that  date  in  the  fall  is  bad,  from  the  point  of  view  of  perish- 
able farm  commodities,  in  relation  to  the  termination  of  their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  a  date? 

Mr.  Benton.  Perhaps  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  summer — thus 
giving  3  months'  time  for  negotiations. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Perhaps  the  1st  of  May  or  the  Ist  of  June  ? 

Mr.  Benton.  Yes;  May  or  June  would  be  acceptable — May,  June, 
or  July. 

I  want  to  say  here  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  in  the  Northwest  to  blame  either  side  in  these 
controversies ;  our  only  plea  is  for  ourselves.  We  feel  that  some  method 
of  mediation  should  be  set  up  that  does  not  handicap  as  seriously  as 
these  strike  conditions  do,  a  perishable-commodity  entei-prise  such  as 
we  are  engaged  in  out  there.  We  believe  that  the  i-eason  the  Pacific 
coast  has  Been  picked  out  as  a  special  field  for  this  conflict  is  because 
of  our  distance  from  markets  and  the  fact  that  comparatively  a  small 
part  of  our  products  is  marketed  for  consumption  in  our  own  district. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  belie\'e,  estimates  20  percent  of  our 
apple  crop  goes  into  consumption  locally,  which  means  that  80  percent 
has  to  be  moved.   And  the  same  situation  applies  in  Califoi'nia. 

That  factor  means  that  the  Pacific  coast  is  susceptible  to  pressure, 
more  easily  than  any  other  group  in  the  United  States,  and  further, 
that  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  perishable  products  raised  there, 
which  require  long  freight  movement. 

The  CnAiKMAN.  Do  your  products  go  safely  in  the  refrigerator  ves- 
sels? Do  you  have  sufficient  refrigeration  space  to  take  care  of  your 
products  ? 

Mr.  Benton.  We  have  the  refrigeration  space  for  our  products. 
But  there  is  this  factor  that  comes  into  the  market  situation,  as  it  has 
existed  since  the  twenties :  Earlier  than  the  twenties  there  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  speculative  buyers  to  buy  in  quantity  and  to 
atore — especially  in  the  East — for  later  on  in  the  season.  After  the 
war  and  during  the  twenties  that  situation  has  greatly  changed,  until 
today  almost  the  entire  buying  is  hand-to-mouth  buying.  There  are 
a  number  of  trade  practices  that  have  come  into  this  buymg  situation, 
such  as  what  they  call  ex-cold-storage  deliveries.  It  is  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  English  buyer's  state  of  mind;  that  the  English  buyers 
wdll  pay  more  for  fruit  that  is  delivered  "fresh,"  as  they  call  it,  from 
a  ship  than  they  will  pay  for  that  fruit  if  it  is  put  into  cold  storage 
and  then  later  sold  fr«n  cold  storage.  This  means  that  it  is  necessai-y 
to  ship  in  small  quantities  to  each  port,  shipping  to  each  port  the 
amount  that  that  port  can  consume  until  the  next  shipment  arrives — 
which  is  a  matter  of  days  and  not  of  weeks.  Thus  you  can  see  the 
impossibility  of  operating  with  hand-to-mouth  buyers  unless  there  is 
a  constant  nnd  fi'ee  flow  of  tonnage  from  our  ports  to  all  these  ports 
of  the  world. 

Our  own  local  situation  in  tlie  Hood  River  Valley  is  somewhat  ac- 
centuated, and  nioi-e  so  than  it  is  in  the  other  groups,  because  our 
tonnage  is  more  largely  export.  An  average  of  40  to  50  percent  of  our 
tonnage  is  exported,  and  the  figure  has  been  as  high  as  80  percent  of 
the  entire  crop.    However,  on  the  whole,  about  60  percent  of  the  crop 
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^oiiHiiiiii'd  williin  (lio  IJnifwl  Sditps.    (,'«nno(|iieiitl.v  wp  feol  tli|;  pres- 
ort (lillJ(Ui)tioH  iiiin-o  kpfiil; 
:oMi)ir  ((rimi)  nf  this  cciuulr' 


(if  tiipsn  pxtjort  (lillJ(Ui)tioH  iiiin-o  kcfiily  Hiun  (Ioph  llut  iiviTuge 
aniiiii;!  nnd  tiiniWiiiif  ((rimi)  nf  this  cciuulry. 
Thw  Chaihman.  Havo  ycm  iTceiKly  fouiHl  I«hb  ([(•luiiiiil  for  Ainer 


,...i  applets  ill  Encltmd  thnn  fonnprl.v? 

Mr.  Hrnton.  Tlif  (h'liiami  for  United  Stuttw  iipplt's  iii  Eriirhuitl  is 
now  h'HH  Hmii  it  was  lipfort^  thoy  placed  liirilF  iTst  net  ions,  't'lu*  tanif 
iTstridiona  in  Kiipiiuid  amount,  to  4S  ronts  a  Ihix  on  uiir  fruit,  mid 
Ihat  i«  often  r.O  pi^rt-eiit  of  (lie  f.  o.  h.  vidne  of  the  fruit.  The  ('ana- 
dian  shipiH'i'H  ara  Heltinu,  in  other  wcmlH,  on  a  4HK;entB-]>(>r-lH>z 
dilFcrential. 

The  Chairmak.  I  hapiK'tieil  to  lie  on  the  ensi  const  of  F^nulaiid  ini- 
inediately  after  the  war,  and  1  was  siirpriseil  tii  tiiid  that  tiiey  had 
filled  in  un>iit  an'as  of  land.thei'e,  in  the  samu  wkv  tlint  Hoihind  wua 
rodoemed,  across  the  North  Sou.  And  they  weiv  phintiuK  it  to  ap)>le»<. 
Tlie  purpose  of  my  incguiry  wiik  to  lind  olit  if  thoHe  appUis  now  linve 
eoiiie  Into  hearini;,  mi  that  thev  have  takt-n  a  material  piirt  of  th« 
KnKli><h  niarlciit. 

Mr.  Hknton.  The  apples  thiil  am  urown  in  that  kind  of  climate 
that  (,>.\isls  in  Kn;;land — and  the  same  siluiition  ajiplieR  rcuiirdinK  a 
similar  eliniiile  in  this  rnnntry  and  in  the  rest  of  the  worhl— are  not 
tlu>  kind  of  a)>p]<'s  thai  will  l<ei'p.  This  kind  of  appleH  snpnliivt  the 
earlv  niarkel,  in  Seplcnilier,  Odoher,  and  N()venil«'r,  Ikhou*  onr 
apples  can  itacli  tliere.  'I'hcre  is  n  very  «niall  amount  of  such  iipjileH 
nmrkele<l. 

The  CiiAirtMVN.  They  weiv  usiny  lh«  (kmuin  prisonei-a  U)  fill  in 
that  laiKJ.  Jtut,  iif  coiiixe,  from  my  Hlandpoint  lliere  is  no  compari- 
son Ih>Iwotii  an  American  apple  and  an  10n(rlisli  u|»ple!  I  would  tliink 
they  Would  also  feature  an  American  applo  as  much  hotter. 

Hfr.  Ukntiin.  They  <li) — and  narticulai-iy  in  Kntrland,  which  is  tli* 
larw'sl  iinportei'  of  American  ti'uitN.  anyway.  Tlieiv  is  moi-e  of  an 
incliii;ilion  tn  wit  anples  in  their  luii-tieuliir  diet,  in  relation  to  citriin 
and  odier  fruits.  (Imii  t.liorft  Is  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The 
American  apple  lias  a  krfctu'  pi'opovtion  of  savor  <ni  the  lOiiffhsli 
t.()nipie. 

'nieif  niv  tliitHi  or  four  hasic  thoufrlils  in  coiniection  witli  tefrisJA- 
tion  such  us  this  which  wo  feol  slionld  l)e  clarified.  Ont  there  in  the 
Noilliwesl,  now,  for  over  a  year  wo  have  lieen  eonsiilerinK  this  pi-oh- 
leni  of  lahor  disputes  in  relation  to  transpoHation,  And  with  that 
ill  mind,  we  Ix-lievo  the  matter  of  respcmsiliility  on  the  part  of  the 
lalKir  unions — it^sponsihility  which  has  to  he  placed  on  iiiiv  {Uii'oup 
which  Ihicoiucs  powerful  eiioupli  to  exeirise  its  power  without  i-e- 
slraiiit. — pi'estuits  tliis  situation:  It  is  our  jiwlKnient  that  Ihis  matter 
of  respoiisihilily  should  not  Im  made  fiimiicud.  That  method  of  detin- 
iiifT  rcsiMiiisihility  was  tried  in  Kiifrlaiid  years  a^co  an<l  found  not  to 
work.  In  1!M)0.  under  the  Tafl-Viile  decision,  in  coMiie<ition  with  a 
strike  on  iin  KiiLrlish  railroad,  it  was  found  ne<!esHary  within  a  few 
ycai'saflerlliat.  dwisionloahi-ojfate  that  iTsponsihilily  fnini  the  lal)nr 
unions,  in  jiislicii  to  their  o|Kimtioim.  on  the  whole.  We  feel  that  is 
frood  luiwiiieMs;  but  we  do  ftwl  Uiat,  iii  lien  of  financial  ix'sponsibility, 
s(ane  other  type  of  i-espoiisihiltty  must  ultimately  Ih'  placed  on  any 
poup  having;  the  conlt-ol  which  we  anticipate  the'iuaritime  and  oilier 
lahor  unions  will  have  in  this  wiHiilry. 
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It  l^ps  been  the  suggestion  of  those  of  us  in  the  Northwest  that  that 
type  of  control  mightTjest  be  exercised  by  some  method  of  licensing  or 
incorporation.  Because  without  such  an  arrangement,  then  should 
there  ultimately  develop  on  the  part  of  labor  an  unwillingness  to 
negotiate — in  feirness  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  public  at 
large — then  the  right  to  negotiate  itself  might  be  placed  in  jeopardy- 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  we  proposed  that  plan,  the  result 
would  be  to  bring  down  fireworks  that  would  startle  this  Capitol. 
We  would  have  many,  many  groups  and  interests  fighting  the  idea 
of  incorporation  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  Benton.  Mr,  Chairman,  at  tlie  Oregon  State  Legislature  last 
year,  I  talked  a  good  many  times  on  this  point,  as  did  the  other 
agricultural  representatives  at  that  legislature;  and  we  heard  all' 
that  you  might  have  here  ourselves.  We  realize  just  what  is  in- 
volved. Nevertheless  we  do  feel  that  basically  there  is  one  clean-cut 
factor — a  basic  plea  on  the  part  of  the  unions  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  today — which  is  this:  That  in  the  period  of  organization 
and  nationaFization,  the  development  period  in  unions,  no  restric- 
tions should  be  set  upon  them. 

Now,  basically,  that  is  their  plea  against  this  type  of  regulation 
that  is  implicated  in  title  10:  That  whenever  they  become  estab- 
lished, then — as  in  the  older  unions'  cases — they  will  be  willing  to 
accept  some  type  of  restriction. 

The  Chaihman.  That  is  what  they  say  here. 

Mr.  Benton,  Our  plea,  from  the  Northwest,  is  this :  We  want  to 
be  alive,  in  business,  when  that  takes  place.  But  we  do  not  believe 
we  can  exist  until  that  time  comes  if  present  conditions  continue. 
In  the  meantime,  while  these  adjustments  are  being  made,  we  believe 
that  a  third  party,  or  perhaps  a  fourth  party — ^the  shipping  and  con- 
suming public — will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  adjustment  of  these 
disputes.  And  it  is  that  plea  which  brings  me  here  from  the 
Northwest, 

These  different  groups  are  not  absolutely  specific  in  demanding 
any  particular  set-up  such  as  the  Labor  Relations  Board;  but  we 
want  to  accomplish  the  same  result  as  has  been  accomplished  on  the 
railroads. 

There  is  one  specific  case  of  break-down  which  disturbs  us  very 
greatly  in  connection  with  labor  disputes,  and  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  settlement  of  the  1936  strike  in  February  or  March  of  last 
year.  There  was  incorporated  in  that  settlement  a  definite  clause 
that  these  maritime  unions  would  not  go  out  on  sympathetic  strikes 
taking  place  away  from,  seaboards.  We  are  under  the  impression 
that  mere  have  been  several  cases  where  attempts  have  been  made  in 
some  of  the  different  Pacific  coast  ports  to  call  sympathetic  strikes 
in  order  to  force  some  type  of  organization  connected  with  this  juris- 
dictional dispute  away  from  the  seaboard.  This  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  us.  And  we  think  that  in  those  instances  to  which  I  refer, 
the  solution  preventing  such  sympathetic  strikes  came  not  from  the 
unions'  attitude  but  from  the  fact  that  the  shipping  organizations 
insisted,  in  each  case  where  there  was  an  attempt  to  call  a  strike,  that 
the  whole  port  would  be  tied  up ;  as  I  understand  it,  in  those  instances 
that  was  the  only  factor  which  actually  kept  strikes  from  taking 
place  for  more  than  a  few  hours  in  those  ports. 
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111  other  wonla,  we  do  not  feel  it  safe  to  leave  this  matter  of  the 
iiitfM'pretation  of  these  thiii(i;a  to  tlie  unionu  or,  so  far  as  we  are  coii- 
ceniod,  U)  the  shipping  companies  themselves.  We  feel  that  our  in- 
terests, OS  consumers  and  producers,  must  be  a  factor  to  be  considered, 
atul  that  some  other  a^ucy  or  some  otiier  factor  in  these  mediations 
should  be  introduced  to  i)rotect  our  interests. 

Tliis  bill  provides,  in  another  clause,  for  subsidies.  These  subsi- 
dies, in  a  rou);h  way — figuring  on  a  coastwise  voyajro  with  our  ]>n)d- 
ucts,  of  appn)ximately  6,0(K)  miles — would  amount  to  about  6  c^nts  a 
box  on  our  product — or  alwut  10  percent  of  tlie  total  freight  load. 
We  believe  tiiat  the  problem  of  maintaining  these  ships  is  a  problem 
of  maintaining  tonnage  for  those  ships;  and  wo  believe  that  we,  as 
contributors  furnishing  90  jwrcent  of  the  money  receipts — the  income 
to  the  lines — should  be  considered  as  a  necessary  party  to  the  contin- 
uation of  free,  unrestricted  commerce. 

Finally  I  want  to  bring  this  plea  to  you:  We  are  n.  sick  industry, 
there  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  f.  o.  b.  New  York  auction  returns, 
as  stated  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Economics'  compilations,  have  dropped 
in  the  past  10  years,  on  apples,  from  $^.64  per  box,  in  New  York, 
to  $1.78;  and  on  pears,  on  bushels,  fmm  $2.08  to  $1.20.  This  drop 
in  price-s  has  made  our  induslry  very  near  the  border  line;  and  I 
would  siiy  that  approximately  HO  percent  of  the  acreage  has  Iteen  cut 
out.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  talking  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  industry  which  can  "take  more  on  tlie  chin"  and  wmtinue  to 
operate.  1  he  fresh-fruit  branch  of  our  industry  has  not  proved  able 
to  use  the  I'anama  Canal  int<>rcoa.stal  service  for  shipments  to  the 
eastern  coat,  in  any  degree.  The  Panama  Canal  has  been  used,  by 
Ufl,  almost  entirely  for  export  shipments  to  Kurope,  those  shii)ment8 
taking  the  hulk  of  our  exports. 

However,  in  regard  td  canned  fruits,  a.  large  percentage  of  our 
movement  has  taken  place  through  the  Panama  Canal.  On  account 
of  the  weifi^ht  involved  and  the  competition  that  we  receive  from 
eastern  sectitms,  in  canned  fruits,  it  is  verjr  difficult  for  us  to  ship 
overland  and  meet  that  competition  and  brmg  anything  back  to  the 
Northwest,  By  way  of  illustration,  I  can  point  out,  as  a  si>pcific 
case,  those  cherries  which  go  into  maraschino  cherries :  At  the  time 
of  tlie  strike  in  1930,  there  was  a  general  cancelation,  on  the  part 
of  New  York  and  eastern  buyers,  of  orders  during  that  strike,  owing 
to  the  extra  cost  of  delivering  that  kind  of  fruit  by  freight  overland. 
Italian  cherries  could  be  brought  in  at  lower  figures, 
I  have  one  further  item,  if  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  Under  our  laws,  con  you  hold  your  apples  in  one 
of  your  portt*  and  ship  directly  to  Eurojre  in  a  foreign  ship? 
Mr.  IJknton.  Yes. 

The  CuAiiiMAN.  Did  you  do  that  to  a  considerable  extent  while  we 
wei'e  having  these  maritime  strikes) 

Mr.  Benton.  We  could  not  load  them  Iwcjiuse  of  the  loiigshorenien 
and  the  loading  crews.  In  fact,  during  the  strike  wo  were  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  that  prior  to  the  strike  we  had  st^ired  in 
the  municipal  terminal  in  Portland  a  considerable  body  of  fruit.  It 
was  necessary  for  longshoremen  to  load  that  fruit  from  the  mu- 
nicipal warehouse  to  cars,  to  go  to  New  Westminister.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  those  cars  to  be  hilled  to  the  eastern  seaboard;  because  if 
th|ey  were  billed  to  New  Westminister,  the  longshoremen,  under  their 
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agreement,  could  not  touch  them.  So,  in  order  to  move  the  fruit  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  longshoremen  straight,  and  still  get  this 
fruit  out  of  storage,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  fake  bills  of  lading. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  us  that,  with  that  big 
shipping  industry,  all  through  the  winter  of  1936  we  have  had  to  sing, 
"God  Save  the  King,"  in  order  to  move  our  tonnage  out  of  tins 
country. 

In  California  there  has  been  developed  a  slogan,  by  the  organized 
farmers  of  that  district — and,  incidentally,  they  are  organized  in  a 
new  organization,  which  has  one  and  only  one  function :  To  meet  their 
problems  in  labor  relations.  This  organization  has  made  the  state- 
ment that,  "To  the  farmer,  the  freedom  of  the  highways" — and,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  of  the  seas — ^'4s  as  sacred  as  the  freedom  of 
speech."  We  believe  that  the  matter  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  agri- 
culture to  move  its  products  when  and  where  it  pleases,  should  not 
be  under  the  dictation  of  any  person  or  group  of  persons,  except  in 
acting  under  specific  public  interest.  And  it  is  in  behalf  of  that  gen- 
eral public  interest  that  I  come  to  beg  of  you  that  some  method  of 
mediation  be  set  up,  as  this  bill  suggests,  so  as  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions under  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  will  be  no  cessa- 
tion of  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  read  that  when  you  were  having  trouble, 
out  there,  the  farmers  threatened  to  go  down  to  the  shore  and  move 
those  apples. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  was  one  of  those  farmers  myself,  Senator,  And  I 
followed  that  line  of  tliought  for  some  time,  until  we  came  up  against 
this:  We  could  have  loaded  one  or  two  ships,  but  we  could  not 
load  ships  that  did  not  sail  from  other  ports  because  they  knew  there 
was  port  trouble  m  the  Northwest. 

There  is  another  factor  of  loss  that  took  place  in  this  Portland 
strike.  There  was  a  threat,  on  the  part  of  longshoreman,  to  unload 
grain  in  Portland.  Finally  that  was  settled  and  the  longshoremen 
unloaded  the  ship.  But  in  the  holding  up  of  the  sliip  in  Portland 
the  supplies  of  that  type  of  grain  became  so  depleted  in  the  North- 
west that  the  balanced  rations  of  feed  for  dairies  and  for  chickens, 
were  definitely  affected,  thus  throwing  a  number  of  farmers'  flocks 
and  herds  off  of  their  feed,  with  a  resultant  los?  fi^om  the  discon- 
tinuation of  production  of  eggs  and  milk  that  can  never  be  estimated. 
That  is  just  one  of  the  byproducts  of  such  trouble. 

In  closing,  I.  should  like  to  say,  in  repetition,  that  we  ai-e  sympa- 
thetic with  the  problems  of  .organizing  labor  and  labor  unions;  we 
believe  union  labor  is  an  essential  step  in  our  national  econohiy ;  but 
we  believe  that  in  this  organization  some  method  must  be  set  up  by 
which  the  producing  and  consuming  public  will  be  protected  in  the 
regular  transshipment  of  commodities  that  today  is  made  essential  by 
the  hand-to-mouth  buying  that  exists  in  America  and  in  the  world  at 
larire. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CAFT.  HOWARD  0.  COFELAND,  UHITED  STATES 
KAVY,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OFERATIONS,  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION 

The  Chairmah.  Captain  Copeland,  we  have  kept  you  waiting  a 
long  time,     I  am  sorry.     Please  proceed. 

Siptain  Copeland.  My  name  is  Capt.  H.  G.  Copeland,  attached  to 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  but  presenting  the  com- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  regarding  S.  3078. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  comment  of  the  Navy 
Department  bears  no  relation  to  the  President's  program. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see. 

Captain  Copeland,  This  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  asked  the  Navy 
Department  to  comment  on  S.  3078.  The  official  comment  will  be 
along  in  a  few  days;  but  because  of  a  delay,  the  Department  was 
anxious  to  get  its  viewpoint  before  the  committee.  And  I  have  pre- 
pared a  statement  to  that  effect,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  event  of  national  emergency  or  war, 
the  Navy  Department  will  be  called  upon  to  take  over  vessels  that 
have  been  inspected  by  naval  officers  and  declared  to  be  suitable  for 
use  as  naval  auxiliaries ;  and  that  in  order  to  man  the  number  of 
vessels  which  the  Navy  Department  estimates,  it  will  be  necessary  to. 
take  over  some  5,000  officers  and  35,000  men,  who  will  be  necessaryl 
That  represents  the  Department's  paramount  interest  in  the  situatioiL 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men? 

Captain  Copeland.  Five  thousand  officers  and  35,000  men. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  merchant  marine  as  a  factor  for 
national  defense,  and  of  the  far-reaching  influence  that  the  character 
of  its  MTSonnel  has  on  its  value  as  such,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
as  the  Bureau  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  personnel  matters, 
desires  to  include  in  its  comments  on  S,  3078  some  accepted  principles 
and  basic  considerations  with  regard  to  the  merchant  marine  in  rela- 
tion to  the  national  defense. 

National  policy:  The  Congress,  in  section  101  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  declared,  "It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine  capable  of 
serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,"  It  is  obvious  that  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel,  not  only  in  their  purely  merchant- 
marine  capacity  but  also  in  their  role  as  forming  an  important  factor 
in  the  national  defense,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Insofar  as  the 
national  defense  is  concerned,  undisciplined  and  incompetent  per- 
sonnel will  convert  the  fighting  ship  into  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset.  Since  tlie  Navy  Department  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
merchant  ships  when  they  are  converted  to  naval  auxiliary  use  or  are 
chartered  to  serve  the  fleet,  it  is  the  department  of  the  Government 
wliicb  is  primarily  concerned  with  any  training  or  measures  which 
may  be  intended  to  prepare  the  merchant-marine  iiersonnel,  licensed 
and  unlicensed,  to  perform  their  duties  with  respect  to  the  national, 
defense.  The  Navy  Department  is  prepared  to  discharge  its  respon- 
sibility through  its  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve.  The  Navy 
Department  is  prepared  also  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
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other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  their  efforts  to  traii^ 
personnel  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their  merchant-marine 
duties.  However,  it  considers  any  steps  intended  primarily  to  fit 
licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel  to  discharge  their  duties  in  behalf 
of  the  national  defense  as  specificaliy  a  matter  properly  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Therefore  the  Department  of  tlie  Navy  is  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  activities  under  other  agencies,  and  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  other  agencies  for  these  purposes.  Such  funds  as  can 
be  devoted  to  making  the  merchant  marine  a  more  efficient  factor 
in  the  national  defense,  should,  insofar  as  personnel  is  concerned, 
be  used  to  train  the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Keserve. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  Stat«  schoolships,  under  the  provi- 
saons  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  marine  schools  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
amendments  thereto,  four  States  maintain  and  operate  nautical 
schools:  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  California. 
These  schools  bear  a  special  relationship  to  the  Navy  Department, 
which — under  the  provisions  of  tlie  act  referred  to — gives  an  annual 
cash  grant  of  $26,000  and  the  loan  of  a  vessel,  with  all  of  its  equip- 
ment and  furnishings,  to  each  of  these  States.  In  addition,  the 
Navy  Department  makes  all  of  the  necessary  repairs  on  each  vessel, 
so  run;  and  these  repairs  are  chargeable  to  regular  naval  appro- 
plriations.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  training  vessels  are  re- 
tired captains  of  the  Navy.  The  course  of  training  and  discipline 
at  these  four  schools  enhances  the  usefulness  of  their  graduates  and 
as  potential  Naval  Reserve  officers.  In  view  of  the  very  special  and 
important  personnel  and  materiel  interest  the  Navy  Department 
has  in  the  schoolships  and  the  State  schoolsliip  system,_the  Navy  De- 
partment is  opposed  to  any  development  that  would  interfere  with 
their  continued  operation  under  the  auspices  of  the  States  and  the 
Navy  Department,  unless  and  until  a  satisfactory  substitute  system, 
such  as  a  Federal  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  is  first  established 
and  put  into  successful  operation.  These  schoolships  constitute  a  part 
of  the  regularly  established  educational  system  of  their  States. 
They  offer  specialized  training  in  their  fields,  in  the  same  way  that 
other  State  institutions  offer  training  in  engineering,  law,  and  so 
forth.  In  view  of  the  iniportant  contribution  these  schools  have 
made  and  are  making  in  fitting  students  for  licensed  positions  in 
the  merchant  marine,  and  the  valuable  training  those  students  re- 
ceive to  fit  them  as  Naval  Reserve  officers,  any  curtailment  of  their 
activities  would  at  present  not  be  justified. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  following  ipajor  recom- 
mendations for  change  in  S.  3078,  as  to  personnel  features,  are  made : 

Section  44,  page  32  (a) :  The  Navy  Department  recommends  against 
enactment  of  the  proposed  new  section  216  (b). 

The  Chairman.  You  recommend  against  (a)  ? 

Captain  Copeland.  Yes,  sir;  section  44  on  page  32,  section  216  (6). 

The  Chaieman.  Yes.     You  recommend  against  (b)  ? 

Captain  Copeland.  Yes,  sir.  It  appears  that  the  proposed  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Service  will  duplicate  the  Merchant  Marine 
Naval  Reserve.  No  advantage  can  readily  be  seen  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  service  over  the  existing  Naval  Reserve.  This  organi- 
zation now  is  operative,  naval  ranks  and  ratings  are  accorded,  and 
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3  of  training  are  authorized.  Funds  are  lacking  to  carry  out 
this  training  to  a  satisfactory  degree;  but  the  provision  of  funds  for 
the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  would,  it  is  believed,  be  more 
productive  than  similar  amounts  appropriated  for  a  new  service. 

As  to  the  training  of  merchant-marine  personnel,  training  of  un- 
Tained  personiiel  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  merchant^marine  serv- 
ice is  provided  for  in  the  new  proposed  sections  216  (a)  and  (c). 
The  proficiency  of  this  personnel,  in  their  merchant-marine  duties,  is 
evidenced  by  licenses  and  certificates  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Further  training  for  advancement  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  practice  of  their  calling.  Further  training  for  national  de- 
fense dnties  should  obviously  be  specifically  under  the  control  of  the 
Na^  Department 

The  Chairman,  Captain,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  those  who  are 
advocating  this  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Service  are  seeking 
to  put  it  under  the  Coast  Guard,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  interfere 
with  the  State  schools  which  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  officers. 

Captain  CopEnANo,  Yes,  sir.  The  Navy  Department  is  opposed  in 
principle  to  the  enactment  of  section  216  (5)",  feeling  that  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Service  will  duplicate  the  already  existing 
Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve.  In  other  words,  the  bill  proposes 
to  create  a  service  composed  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel  of 
the  merchant  marine  and  to  give  them  ranks  comparable  to  ranks  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  which  means  comparable  to  ranks  in  the  Navy. 
And  the  Navy  Department  feels  this  will  be  a  complicated  sort  of  a 
situation  and  that  a  properly  trained  merchant-marine  personnel,  and 
that  part  of  a  merchant-marine  trained  personnel  which  exists  as  a 
naval  auxiliary  in  any  sense,  should  be  under  the  con'  rol  of  the  Navy, 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  national  defense. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  the  practical  situation.  Captain, 
the  unions  oppose  any  school.  They  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
Then,  as  between  the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard — not  loving  either — 
they  appear  to  love  the  Navy  less,  because  the  Navy  has  a  military 
discipline  which  is  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with  the  somewhat 
rough  and  ready  activity  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Captain  Copsland.  Yes;  I  understand  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  vou  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  that? 

Captain  Copeland.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  it  from  first  hand, 
sir;, but  I  shall  touch  upon  what  the  Navy  Department  thinks  about 
that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Captain  Copeland.  I  am  referring  to  a  merchant-marine  personnel 
now.  The  proficiency  of  this  personnel,  in  their  merchant-marine 
duties,  is  evidenced  by  licenses  and  certificates  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Further  training  for  advancement  is  best  accom- 
plished by  the  practice  of  their  calling.  Further  training  for  na- 
tional-defense duties  should  obviously  be  specifically  under  the  control 
of  the  Navy  Department.  The  Navy  Department  takes  that  stand 
because  the  Navy  Department  is  the  department  of  the  Government 
that  is  charged  with  that  responsibility  at  the  present  time.  Any 
funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  should  be  utilized  in  training 
the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve.  We  have  not  been  able  lo  get 
money  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Chaibman.  No. 
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Captain  Copeland.  We  got  a  very  little,  last  year,  for  a  start. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  since  you  have  broken  in,  on  your  own 
comments:  There  was  a  further  suggestion  from  the  unions  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  appoint  a  committee  of  10,  with  6  union  men 
or  sailors  and  5  men  from  the  service.     Is  that  right? 

Captain  Copehnd.  Yes;  there  was  to  be  a  committee  to  superrise 
training. 

Mr,  James  P.  Muhen.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Captain  Copeland.  (b)  Section  44,  pa^s  31  to  32:  Amend  pro- 
posed section  215  (a)  by  adding  the  following  proviso : 

Provided,  That  the  Maritime  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  aDd  directed 
t«  make  available  to  the  Navy  Department  from  such  funds  as  may  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  amounts  as  are  neoea- 
sary  to  build,  us  needed,  replacements  for  ships  loaned  to  State  marine  schools 
or  ships  required  by  new  State  marine  schools  established  under  authority 
of  title  34,  sections  1121  and  1122,  United  States  Code,  as  amended:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Maritime  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  available  to  the  Coast  Guard,  from  such  funds  as  may  be  appropriated 
to  carrj  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  amounts  as  necessary  to  train 
unlicensed  personnel  for  service  in  the  merchant  marine. 
\  This  is  the  reason  for  that :  The  State  marine  schools  are  a  satis- 
factory source  for  the  training  of  licensed  personnel.  They  can  be 
expanded  either  in  number,  under  existing  authorization,  or  in  scope 
by  broadening  the  field  of  candidates  beyond  the  residents  of  the 
respective  States  to  meet  all  requirements.  The  Navy  Department, 
because  of  its  interest  in  tliese  students  as  prospective  Merchant 
Marine  Naval  Reserve  officers,  does  not  desire  to  supplant  the  State 
marine  school  system,  but  requires  funds  to  supply  these  schools  with 
proper  ships  to  conduct  their  training.  The  Coast  Guard  is  a  suit- 
able agency  to  train  unlicensed  personnel  for  the  merchant  marine. 
No  facilities,  other  than  service  at  sea  on  marine  vessels,  now  exist 
for  this  training.  The  Navy  Department  is  interested  in  this  train- 
ing, from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  but  considers  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  well  fitted  to  undertake  it  and  carry  it  out. 

(c)  Section  5,  pages  4  and  5 :  Benumber  section  5  as  section  5  (a), 
and  add  a  new  amendment,  section  5  (^),  as  follows: 

Section  5  (6),  section  302  of. the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is  hereby 
amended  by  renumbering  subparagraph  {%)  as  (t),  and  inserting  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (ft)  as  follows: 

"(A)  Within  1  year  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  20  percent  of  the  unlicensed 
personnel  employed  on  vessels  on  which  an  operating  difCerentlal  subsidy  is 
paid  under  authority  of  title  6,  or  employed  on  the  Commission's  vessels,  ^all, 
if  eligible,  be  members  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve." 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years? 

Captain  Copeland.  Within  1  year  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  20 
percent,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Captain  Copeland  (continuing) : 

Each  year  thereafter,  an  additional  10  percent  of  the  unlicensed  personnel 
so  employed  shall,  if  eligible,  be  members  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  maximum  number  of  unlicensed  personnel  required 
to  be  members  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  shall  not  exceed  50  percent. 

The  reason  for  that  is  as  follows:  Section  302  (9)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  requires  all  deck  and  engineer  officers  similarly 
employed,  if  eligible,  to  be  members  of  the  Tjnited  States  Naval  Re- 
serve.   A  requirement  that  a  part  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  also  be 
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monihors  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  will  better  prepare 
vessels  subsidized  for  the  national  defence,  to  support  the  Navy  in 
an  emergency. 

Minor  changes  are  recoinnuMxled  an  follows: 

S(*d.ion  fl,  mit^  4:  Amend  proposed  section  801  {h)  (6)  by  sub- 
stituting, in  line  20,  the  wohIh  "licensed  and  unlicensed  pei'sonnel" 
for  the  words  "liransed  officers." 

The  reason  for  this  is  thiit  if  the  amendment  with  reference  to 
requiring  a  certain  percentage  of  tlio  unlicensed  personnel  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  is  adopted,  the  aliove  language  should  be  cimnged  to 
conform. 

Section  fi,  page  4 :  Amend  proposed  section  801  (6)  (4)  to  read: 

Tlio  uniform  Htrlpea  and  oth{;r  offlccr'N  identify Ing  iiiHlKiila  hIioU  I>c  i)f  SoM 
braid  or  woven  iciild  or  HllVKr  innttTlal,  to  bu  worn  by  ufflct^rs,  and  nu  member 
of  the  ship's  fri'w  olhi'r  lliiin  HcpuhmI  offlcum  HbuU  be  nllowi'd  to  weiir  anj 
uniform  wltb  mik-Ii  olIlcer'K  Identifying  InHlgnla. 

The  rciiscm  for  that  is  that  the  present  language  of  the  act  has 
caused  doubt  ah  to  whether  the  wearing  of  any  decorations,  medals, 
or  other  insignia  not  made  of  l)raid  is  forbidden.  Thi^  amendment 
would  remove  donlit  as  to  tlie  propriety  of  making  the  sixtcially 
designated  insignia  descrilted  in  section  301  (f/)  (8)  for  licensed 
officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  of  metal. 

Tlie  Chief  of  Naval  0|)erationB,  in  commenting  upon  this,  makes 
two  conunent^  regarding  niat<Tiel  matters  and  not  in  c^>nnection  with 
the  personnel  matters.  I  believe  they  are  going  to  present  tliose  in 
a  bill;  but  I  should  like  to  include  that — 

tt  1m  rn-ommendcd  tliiit  Htrtlon  215  iif  H.  :HYJH  Uv  iimi'tided  liy  tin-  InHcrtlim 
of  the  wordH  "iind  rcfiulnltlon"  iifttT  tlie  wurd  "uiicratlim,"  !n  tin-  Ihlrd  line  of 
thin  wctlon,  niKl  tlio  t'Hniliiutluii  of  tlii'  "iind"  lii'twi'ini  "coiiKtrnt'tliin"  and 
"operation."    The  inncniii'd  Hectlon  wi>iild  then  rend: 

"The  provlHlonH  of  l.blH  net,  InMofiir  nn  ttii<y  nre  iiruclli'iiUy  or  iu>|in>i)rliitety 
applicable,  nre  extended  to  the  eonHtnietlon,  ojieriitldn.  and  reqiilxltloii  of  Hir- 
er aft" 

It  iH  believed  tliilt  It  Ik  tlie  Intention  of  tlie  lilll  to  pliKV  aircnift  enKiiKe<l 
In  OTerHens  triinMiwrlallim,  under  the  JiirlMdlctltai  «t  the  Maritime  (?(iinnilHHlon, 
undrr  the  wimc  K(>nerul  |>rovlNlonM  an  HhipH.  Tlie  wording  of  thin  neetlon  at 
prewmt  leiivoM  Home  donlitK  nx  to  tlie  reiiulHl(lonlnt(  iMiwerw  iif  the  CommlHulon ; 
snd  tlio  iiroiMiHed  ehanxe  wunid  definitely  cleur  tlilH  up. 

While  not  coverwl  in  S.  8078,  it  is  considered  that  section  002  (a) 
of  the  original  act  sliould  be  amended  to  pi-ovide  for  the  reouisition- 
ing  of  vessels  "wlienever  a  national  emergency  is  immiiunit,"  as  well 
as ''during  a  national  cmergfMiey,"  as  now  provided. 

That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Captain. 

Captain  Copbiand.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  CitAiHMAN.  I  think  that  is  all  for  tonight.  We  liave  been  in 
sessitm  since  11  o'clock  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  C  p.  m. 

^Whereupon,  at  6  p.  m.,  an  adjournnieiit  was  talten,  subject  to 
call.) 
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